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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1893. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my third annual report, 
the same being for the year ending June 30, 1891. 


GENERAL STATISTICS,* 


The total number of pupils in schools of all grades, public and pri- 
vate, at any time in the year is given (p. 49) at 14,669,069, the same 
being 23.09 per cent of the population, not yuite one in four of all per- 
sons. In this number, however, the statistician has not included even- 
ing schools, nor art, industrial, business schools, nor schools for defect- 
ive classes or for Indians, in all some 300,000 pupils, swelling the total 
to nearly 15,000,000 pupils. 

Upon examination of the comparative statistics of enrollment in the 
common schools the increase over the previous year is shown to be 
268,865. The increase over the previous year was for— 


We UIO men | Seu emer eens oes cece el ooe ese VE Ee 304, 936 
Mee) OSCE NUSiales 8 aca 2 ange are an 209, 660 
He eet ci (fee ee See aera ee wn Sane wee a ees 225, 180 
Pe CieO Mell so Onnaueet ee cue cess he oc Cae Vaan Sees sees 220, 484 
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A study of statistics shows progressing waves and returning eddies 
from year to year. When a long wave of industrial prosperity passes 
over the country the enrollment in the private schools shows a gain as 
compared with the public schools. Parents desire not so much a caste 
education as to gratify their peculiar notions as to course of study, 
hygienic conditions, quality of discipline, or hours of school attend- 
ance, and length of school term. The private school attracts by its 
special features in these respects. But when the wave of industrial 
prosperity subsides and a returning eddy sets in the private schools 
suffer most and the public schools gain relatively. 1t may be expected, 
therefore, that the increase of enrollment in the public schools will not 
be uniform. 


*See Chapter I, pp. 1-44, prepared by Mr. F. E. Upton. 
oe 
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GRADE OF PUPILS. 


Of these 15,000,000 pupils it appears that 96-4 per cent were receiving 
elementary instruction such as is given in primary and grammar schools 
in the first eight years of the school life of the child. Under secondary 
instruction there were 2°6 per cent and under higher instruction only 1 
per cent. Secondary instruction technically includes the work from 
the ninth to the twelfth year of the course of study, and higher edu- 
cation all beyoud that. According to this exhibit an average town in 
the United States with 1,000 pupils in school should have 964 in the 
elementary schools, 26 in the high school, 10 in the college or profes- 
sional school. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


For the present year the number of days schools were kept averaged 
135-7, the same being an increase of nearly a day and a half over the 
year previous. The comparative table shows the length of school year 
to have been for— 


Days 
LSS ox 5x te SS Se ac is oc are ees eee cee 130 °4 
bso Geert areata eee yh meen en Serr er ee el 131°3 
VSSS wen Junkies oeateoee ce eee ee =e ee eee eee 132 3 
DSB Oe 6 tee wad wate Scene ge a eer te ee 133 ‘7 
IB00 cccees socal coe ean ete ncaa ce ee eee 13t°3 
TSU un. waceaneceeoease net Creme nae alee aes oe are 185 °7 


This increase in length of session keeps pace with the growth of cities. 
Nearly all cities and large villages hold a session of from 180 to 200 
days, while schools in rural districts continue in session from 70 to 150 
days. 

At the same time there has been a reaction in the thickly-settled com- 
munities of the Middle and Northeastern sections against the too long 
annual sessions which at first prevailed and in favor of longer vaca- 
tions and shorter daily sessions. The necessity of preserving the 
child’s elasticity is more clearly perceived. Too much strain on the 
growing child has the effect of arresting his development at a lower 
stadium of development. The city gamin, perhaps an orphan left to 
shift for himself at a tender age, has developed a precociously world- 
wise and cunning castof intellect. But he has well-nigh stopped grow- 
ing in the direction of science and art, literature, and humane culture. 
He is not so likely to help society as to burden it later on with his subsist- 
ence in a pauper asylum or a jail. It is beginning to be seen that - 
society loses by shortening the period of childhood and youth, even for 
the sake of the school. The tasks of the school must not be so severe 
as to overcome the child’s power of reaction, for this will prevent his 
continual development. Great perfection on a lower plane does not 
count against loss of capacity to reach a higher degree of development. 
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DAILY ATTENDANCE IN SCHOOL. 


The item enrollment in school includes all pupils entered on the school 
registers during the year, no matter how short their period of attend- 
ance. The public schools keep a careful record from day to day of the 
number present and the number absent of those belonging to school. 
The total number of days’ attendance of pupils the past year as reported 
to the Bureau of Education was 1,129,955,876 days, which being 
divided by 135:7, the average number of days the schools were kept, 
gives 8,329,234 as the number of pupils in school the entire average 
annual session. This also shows that the average number of days 
attended by the 13,000,000 enrolled in the public schools was only 87. 

In my last report (1889-90, p. xIv) I showed the average amount of 
schooling received by the entire population, based on the statistics of 
that year, to be 4:3 years of 200 days each. This is enough to take the 


pupil over a little more than one-half the course of study in the elemen- 


tary school. Four States, Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and 
Ohio, give more than six years (of 200 days each) of schooling to each 
inhabitant, but the sections having fewest cities and most rural popu- 
lation are giving on an average only two and one-half years of actual 
schooling to the entire population. This shows that we are far from 
the danger of overeducating our people. It also gives additional 
interest to the statistics above quoted, showing the slowly increasing 
length of the annual session the schools are kept. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The total number of teachers in the public (or common) schools is 
reported at 368,791, one-third of these (33:1 per cent) being males. To 
this should be added the number in private schools—some 60,000 in all 


—to find the aggregate of teachers, which is nearly 425,000. 
SCHOOL EXPENSES: 


The total expenditure for pubiic schools during the year is reported 
at $146,560,163, This was $17.67 for each pupil attending 135-7 days, 
and $2.51 per capita of the whole population. Of the income for 
schools, nearly 70 per cent comes from local taxes, and 19 per cent from 
State taxes. If the expenditure for private schools is added, estimat- 
ing it at $28,000,000, the total expenditure for education aggregates 
$175,000,600. | 

The amount expended on the common schools has risen from $1.56 
per capita of the whole population in 1879-80 to $2.24 in 1889-80 and 
to $2.31 in 1891. This indicates an attempt to secure a longer school 
term, increased attendance, better schoclhouses, and better-paid teach- 
ers. The amount expended per capita has risen in these eleven years 
49 per cent; the attendance has increased frvin 19-7 to 20-3 per cent of 
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the population; the average monthly wages of male teachers has 
reached $44.89, of female teachers, $36.65. It is noticeable that the 
increase in expenditures per inhabitant for schools is greatest in the 
Southern States. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The percentage of the whole enrollment attending private schools is 
9-8 for elementary grades (first eight years of schooling); 39-8 for sec- 
ondary pupils; and 69-7 for pupils under higher instruction; 11:2 per 
cent for all grades. In a former report I have taken the ground that 
the private school serves a very useful function, both in providing a 
field for experiment along new lines of educational methods and in 
providing a safeguard against a too niggardly policy in the manage- 
ment of the public schools. If good wages are not paid for good 
teachers they may withdraw and establish private schools. In this 
they serve a very useful function, and the proportion of children in 
such schools is not quite so large as it will become when the wealth 
of the average citizen becomes greater. But the number of secondary 
pupils in private schools is rapidly decreasing by reason of the estab- 
lishment of high schools in cities and villages. 


LAWS RELATING TO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The specialist on State systems of schools has presented (pp. 35-37) 
an exhibit showmg the laws relating to school attendance in the 28 
States having compulsory laws. The prevailing feature in these laws 
is to require pupils from 8 to 14 years to attend school from 12 to 16 
weeks each year, imposing a fine of not more than $25 on parents or 
guardians for first offense, and a higher fine, and in rare cases impris- 
onment, for each subsequent offense; some States provide special 
truant officers; many provide reform schools for truants; employment 
is forbidden for young children during the hours of school sessions— 
2 States prescribing for children under 10 years; 4 under 12 years; 4 
under 13 years; these and some other States prohibiting employment 
except when the prescribed schooling has been given. 


EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In Chapter II (pp. 45-94) I have presented a paper of Sir Robert 
Stout, K. C. M. G., formerly minister of education and premier of the 
colony, giving an admirable sketch of education in New Zealand, both 
of its free, compulsory, secular education and its private and parochial 
education. There is no more interesting chapter in the history of 
education than that which treats of education in the British colonies 
scattered round the world. The English feature of local self-govern- 
ment, in which is combined centralization for the control of what relates 
to the welfare of all, a local administration that sees to what con- 
cerns only the special province, appears under a variety of forms, 
differing in different colonies, and in all these colonies differing from 
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the system in the United States. There appear certain decided 
advantages in the manner in which centralization is combined with 
local control in the management of education in the British colonies. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


An attempt has been made by the specialist to give in half a dozen 
pages a brief statement of the system of education in France (Chapter 
11). The longer expositions printed in the previous reports gave fuller 
details but were less symmetrical. It is intended to report each year 
a brief statement, giving the outlines of the French system, in order 
that the items of current history may have their proper setting and be 
seen in their significance as regards the whole. An interesting sketch 
of the progress of elementary education since Guizot’s law of 1833 is 
translated and summarized from the monograph on the population of 
France by the distinguished statistican, i. Levasseur. The contin- 
uation of the elementary schools in the direction taken by us in 
what is called the “English high school” is in France effected by 
“higher primary schools” (écoles primaires supéricures). A discussion 
follows of the general features of these schools, their increase 
(more than fifty, with an enrollment of 41,018 pupils, in 1891), 
their programme of studies, their finances. The regular clas- 
sical schools (Lycées), corresponding to our preparatory schools, 
and such high schools as are modeled on the Boston Latin School, 
cover in their course of study half of the work of our elementary 
schools, all of the work of our public high schools, and as much of the 
work of our colleges as is included in the freshman and sophomore 
years. JT oreign visitors (especially American visitors) who look in 
upon the work of the French Lycées are very much surprised at the 
amount of work successfully accomplished by the pupils. High author- 
ity estimates the average French boy of 16 at the Lycée to be two years 
in advance of the American boy of the same age in our preparatory 
school. This is one of the topics that challenges careful investigation, 
and it deserves to have a commission appointed to investigate it. In 
comparing the work of the different systems it needs not to be said 
that what is wanted is a rounded estimate of progress, including all 
aspects of growth. The effect of too much strain in any one direction 
will appear as arrested development, hindering advance in higher 
branches of study later on in the course. It is in this matter of arrest 
of development, produced by too much emphasis on memory studies or 
mechanical drill work in the elementary and secondary courses of study, 
that we have most to learn; in fact, the directors of education in all 
nations have most to learn in this field. International comparative 
statistics, commissions sent out to investigate the systems of other 
nations, are, therefore, of especial value just now. The present year of 
the Columbian Exposition* is noteworthy for the number of com- 
missions appointed by European governments to report on the education 


* 1893. 
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of the United States. A new epoch in school statistics is herewith 
inaugurated. 

It will be noticed with Tater (pp. 116-120) that the French are 
having the same difficulties that we encounter in readjusting the require- 
ments of the degree of bachelor of arts in the presence of what are 
called modern studies, namely, science, history, modern literature, etc. 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


After a brief view of the educational systems of England and Scot- 
Jand, intended, like that given of France in Chapter 111, to furnish’an 
explanation of the current history for the year, there follows (Chapter 
Vv) a special study of the provision made for secondary and technica] 
instruction in Great Britian, and in Chapter VI a sketch of education 
in Ireland. It is too early, as yet, to study the effect of the law of 
1891 remitting fees of pupils in all schools aided by the Government 
grants and thus establishing, for the first time in the history of Great 
Britain, a free-school system. In my annual report for 1889-90 (in the 
letter of transmittal) I have discussed, at some length, the peculiari- 
ties of English procedure in the matter of distributing financial aid. 
All existing institutions are assumed to have the first right for help, 
and accordingly they receive it, coupled, of course, with conditions 
such as Government inspection and standards of scholarship and 
attendance. With the passage of the law of 1891 all schools receiving 
the fee grant from the Government were required to remit tuition fees. 
At this point the private and endowed schools commenced to draw 
away from the common standard toward which Government inspection 
has been leading. Hereafter we may expect to see a rapid increase of 
free public schools (“board schools”) and a corresponding decrease of 
private schools. These stood in the ratio of 62 per cent of pupils in 
private schools and 38 per cent in “board schools.” It is likely that 
this ratio will be reversed. But even then Great Britain will have 
three times as large a percentage of enrollment in private schools as 
the United States (38 against 12), while it has, up to 1891, had five 
times the American quota in private schools. 

In last year’s report was presented a detailed account of education in 
Scotland, as the previous year of thatin England. Asketchofthesystem 
of education in Ireland is given in the present report (pp. 151-164). 
It is a record of remarkable progress—from an enrollment of 18in 1,000 ~ 
of the population in 1835 to 176in 1,000 in 1890. The annual expenditure 
for education in Ireland, as late as 18383, was .estimated (in our money) 
at $229,509, but in 1890 had risen to $4,729,082, or almost exactly $1 
per capita for the population. The annual enrollment of pupils was 
over 1,000,000 for 1890, as the “average” enrollment is put at 828,520. 
In fact, it was 1,037,102, or 22 per cent of the population. An excellent 
system of supervision is in operation, and good salaries are paid to 
teachers. This, with a proportion of the population in school as large 
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as that in the United States or in Germany, ought to work great 
changes in the productive industry and social welfare of the people. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN CENTRAL BUROPE. 


In Chapter VII is given a sketch of the provisions for industrial edu- 
cation in Austria, Switzerland, and Germany. The “ continuat on 
school” of Germany is not likethe “higher primary school” of France, an 
equivalent for onr “* English high school,” but something that corresponds 
to the evening high school in Boston aud some other cities of America. 
It i- reported that Prussia has 1,131 of these continuation schools 
with 93,029 pupils; Bavaria 242, with 29,472 pupils; Saxony 28, with 
7,912 pupils; Wiirtemberg, 13,649 pupils, 71 out of every 100 appren- 
tices attending such schools; Austria 323, with 65,041 pupils. These 
schools are held either in the evenings or on Sundays. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


In Chapter vu (pp. 195-262) is offered the first sketch of the system 
of education in Russia, The table of expenditure shows the sum of 
$12,798,165 appropriated by the General Government. Besides this 
there were contributions from the Church and from local governments. 
The total enroliment of pupils is set at 2,472,627. Of these, 1,944,057 
were boys and 527,520 girls. 

With the erowth of urban population in Russia schools increase 
and the enrollment of pupils gains on the population. Hitherto an 
enormous rural population, widely scattered in small village communi- 
ties and using primitive methods of agriculture, has stood in the way 
of the extension of education to all the people. With city hfe comes 
division of labor, enhanced skill in the various industries, the employ- 
meut of machinery, the increase of productive power on the part of the 
citizen, and the demand for schools for all the children of the people. 
After the Crimean war the Government, upon the initiative of the Czar, 
took the effective step towards encouraging urban civilization by import- 
ing skilled labor from western Europe. This has more than doubled, 
per capita, the wealth-producing power of the Russian people in the 
course of twenty-five years. While the farming populations, asa whole, 
do not produce annually on an average over 6 cents a day for each man, 
woman, and child, the city populations have increased the national pro- 
duction to 14 cents per day (for each inhabitant). 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN, 


The efforts of Japan to take up into itself the industrial and scien-. 
tific achievements of European nations furnish one of the most remark- 
able phenomena of modern history. The results are even more aston- 
ishing. In 1890 a population of 41,000,000 people supported 7,730 Gov- 
ernment schools with an attendance of 3,059,052 pupils. This move- 
ment dates from 1869, but it has, during the last twenty years, taken 
such root that it can no longer be regarded as a mere experiment. 
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EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


A valuable contribution to the report on education in Italy is fur- 
nished by Professor Oldrini in Chapter x. It gives numerous details not 
accessible at the time the former statement was prepared for the annual 
report of 1888-’89 (see pp. 182-195 of that report). At the request of 
Professor Oldrini, Signor Luigi Bodio, the eminent Italian statistician, on 
a visit to this country, promised to furnish more recent data than 
those given in this chapter, when such data had been obtained. The 
promise was faithfully kept. Owing, however, to the fact that Prof. 
Oldrini’s article was already in type and the plates cast before Signor 
Bodio returned to Italy, I have not been able to make such use of his 
article in this report as I wished. I have given in a note at the end of 
this letter (pp. XVIII), an abstract of the data furnished, which may be 
read in connection with Chapter x. The entire article of Prof. Bodio 
will be given in the next annual report. 


EDUCATION IN KOREA; THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Corea, like Japan, is a nation which originally borrowed its letters 
from China. The reaction against its traditional culture 1s nuv ou grea. 
as that of Japan. It has, however, adopted a phonetic alphabet after 
the analogy of the Phenician used by Europeans. 

The former Commissioner of Education of this Bureau, Gen. John 
Eaton, has written a sketch of education in Hawaii. The number of 
pupils enrolled in the schools is 10,712 out of a population of 89,990. 
This good showing is due to the Iinglish-speaking part of the people, 
which is and has been largely a missionary influence. It is interesting 
to note that more than one-half of the pupils are of Hawaiian descent 
and that nearly one-third of the teachers are of the same race. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN THE WORLD. 


A table given on pp. 369-372 brings together in a convenient form 
for comparison the following items of education: (a) number of pupils 
below the grade of the university; (b) ratio of these to the entire popu- 
lation; (c) number in elementary schools; (d) number in secondary 
schools; (e) number in higher institutions; number in special schools; 
number of teachers; expenditures. For convenience of comparison the 
pereentages are given in each case. These statistics are given for 
twenty-seven countries of Europe; ten countries of South America; 
four countries of Central America; four countries of North America; 
seven British colonies in Australasia; two in Africa; two in Asia. 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 


At the request of a committee of the American Bar Association an 
inquiry was undertaken by this Bureau into the condition of legal edu- 
cation in America, Europe, and other parts of the world. The results 
of this inquiry are contained in Chapters XIII to XVI (pp. 376 to 578). 
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The first part gives the statistics for the United States (Chap. x11); 
the second part for Europe (Chap. x1v); the third part (Chap. xv) for 
Canada, Australia, Spanish America, Japan, and China; the fourth 
part gives the bibliography of the subject (Chap. xvI). 


COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


A detailed description of the origin, history, and present condition of 
the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts is found in Chapter 
xvil of this report and in the tables on pp. 1442-1446. The paper was 
prepared by a professor connected with the Maryland College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanie Arts. 


THE KINDERGARTENS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


In Chapter X1x is to be found an elaborate paper on the history and 
status of public kindergartens in several European countries. This 
paper and its appendixes of statistics should be considered in connec- 
tion with the detailed tables on pp. 1156-1163, ‘containing the results 
OF a enecial inquiry sent out at the close ue the year to all kinder- 
‘ca.tens that could be heard of. The report gives 2,000 kindergartens 
and upwards of 65,000 pupils in the United States, But there were 
1,100 more known to exzst, which did not reply to the circular of in- 
quiry. It is safe to estimate the entire number of pupils in kinder- 
gartens at 100,000. | 

The usual statistical information is given in this report, and papers 
of interest on the higher education (xxii), professional instruction 
(xx111), education in Alaska (xxv), class intervals in the public schools 
(xxv). Besides there is a remarkable study of the history of educa- 
tion in southwest Virgimia, by Rey. A. D. Mayo, and a report on the 
physical and mental condition of 50,000 children seen in 106 schools of 
London, by Dr. Francis Warner, an eminent Hnelish specialist. 

In conclusion, I desire to take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
valuable services and willing cooperation of the corps of clerks in this 
office, and to recognize in particular the assistance given me by the chief 
clerk, Mr. J. W. Holeombe, and by the chiefs of division: Col. Weston 
Flint, of the division of statistics; Mrs. H. F. Hovey, of the division 
of correspondence; Mr. Henderson Presnell, of the library; Mr. F. E. 
Upton, head of the editing committee; Dr. L. R. Klemm, Misses A. 'T. 
Smith and Frances G. French, of the division of foreign exchange; and 
by Mr.: Wellford Addis, specialist in professional schools, Mr. J. C. 
Boykin, specialist in city systems, and Dr. Arthur Macdonald, special- 


ist in education as related ta crime. 
W. T. HARRIS, 


Commissioner. 
Hon. J. W. NOBLE, 


Secretary of Interior. 
ED 91——II 
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EDUCATION IN ITALY. 
[Supplementary to Chapter X.] 


Signor Luigi Bodio, the distinguished director of the statistical bureau in Ita.y, 
has courteously furnished, at the request of Prof. Alex. Oldrini, information o~ 
Italian education additional to that by Prof. Oldrini given in Part I of this Repo. . 
In regard to the illiteracy in the Kingdom, he states the percentage per 100 inhab- 
itants to be as follows: 


e 


Of 6 years |Of 20 years 


CEES | All ages. land above.'and above. 

RUBE rcaee wesc aonig cai mie pei w ee Wie Slenel oy pane wipes Cle are oan eee | 78. 06 74. 68 73.50 

BL Sip lene foe orerale eter ereve vate cts: a a nee wiatelalateminte ies ieiate re: mustalers eielstisiatsye see teet ereetnetees 72.96 68. 77 68, 64 

ea aie ha 6 Sie balboa aw ele ewe eee ae 6 xem eee eerie meet eere ere eee ere 67. 26 61. 94 63. 45 
| 


a@ Rome and Venice not ineluded. 


The decrease in illiteracy in Italy is also demonstrated by the increasing number 
of married men and women who sign the marriage contract, and by the reduced 
nmnber of illiterates among the young recruits twenty years of age. The increased 
nwnber of married men and women who sign the marriage contract is shown by the 
following figures, illiteracy being more noticeable in the sonthern provinces than in 
the central and northern provinces; more conspicuous in the rural districts and the 
smaller communes than in the larger towns. 


Proportion of illiteraey in 1891 among those contracting marriage. 


NORTHERN ITALY. 


Per cent. - 

Illiterate men and women at time of marriage: : 
da all commmnnes (*) <2. --6 2s. en ee ee ee Gos 28. 39 
inelief provincial communes only - 222-6. -ee- ee 17. 84 
1G, 2 Ge eg eg ae Pr ss oe ee rs Sek aed = 5, 28 
WMO. 52. eee eek see eee Soe ne os eee 6. 40 

CENTRAL 1EALY, 

Illiterate men and women at-time of marriage: 4 
in ail communes (*) ....s90e...... 2 fee. 2) eee 55. 46 
In chief provincial comuitmes only ...........-.e2-25-.56 ee 
Ny POWen Ce... nose ca. ++ ee eee eee ee oe ee 14. 84 
Ine Thome... ..<.< Sse seweedcnhs soeneee+scsecnece tee 18. 24 

SOUTHERN ITALY. 

Illiterate men and wonien at time of marriage: 
tieall COMMUNES (*) 22.ce.c-ceecheie - 5.) ee ee cee ieee 
in-chiet provincial communes only z....2<... «.-cese22 ee 45. 86 
Je nM ee ee ode mankacuese- 36. 08 
Tn Catanzaro. - 2.0 22-0. esos cece ee eke ncaa cee eee 71.49 


Born— 
MHS oie oes oS ee oe de bbe Cw eee oe yee ee 52.78 
MY WSO0 ie sea eee bees cane ceed ae Soe we ddle cnc eee Aion, 
MASI onc was Wide ecke oko s weak waza gcse ee ee 41.10 


A result of the organization of army schools, which are a feature of the Italian 
system of education, is that illiteracy among soldiers is greatly decreased. While 
the perccntage of illiterates among those recruits who were born in 1870 was, as 
just stated, 41.10, that of soldiers sent home after their term of military service was 
only 21.95. 


* Includes chief provincial communes. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS (ASILI INFANTILI) AND KINDERGARTENS. 


The greater portion of the infant schools of Italy are established according to 
alations of the Italian educator Ferrante Aporti (1791-1858), or according to 
the'methods of Aporti and Frocbel combined. In these schools children acquire the 
“et rudiments of an elementary education. The Government gives annual subsidies 
to'¥ards establishing infant schools, or aids those already existing. Many are self- 
governing and have their own funds. There were 1,178 such in 1892. Still others 
are supported by charitable institutions, charitable associations, and private indi- 
viduals. 


Infant schools and kindergartens. ; | 1872. 1883. 1892, 


ETUC See eerie ate scree ce ac eee tskenis se seccaease see | eee eee 1, 379 1, 706 
JRSM lo c caaequasGes0S8eAeeds CHO Aue A SOBOTO HAI te aCHoO CEOS DEC On Erol Pence ies 191, 017 236, 430 

Blea athy clits memenPMeeRteer et ete arate steer ee tay fete epeyelaicielereisie/s (sia aieis sisvs sjelsrs\e"era sisiolsicieie aisle we |'e.aco: 3 Ge sian 362 642 
TEXERGAIIG). = 2 25 se ie ae Oe a a J re ae ees 27, 941 55, 694 
“raral (palnlie gone) pew coocococcoms nce s ape On ene ees Seen eee 1, 090 1, 741 2, 348 
IDngotice alae oe nk 130,806 | 218,958; 292, 124 


There are in Italy at the present time few kindergartens conducted exclusively 
according to Froebcl’s methods. In 1892 they numbered 400. 


POPULAR PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Primary instruction was first made compulsory in 1859 by a law which required 
the attendance at school of children between 6 and 12 years of age, and enjoined 
upon the communes the support of a number of boys and girls’ schools pro- 
portionate to the number of pupils of age to attend such schools. This law could 
not be enforced on account of the difficulties attendant upon forming a constitution 
in a kingdom composed of provinces that had been separated for many centuries, 
and had different developments in civilization and education. A new law, enacted 
in 1877, made school attendance obligatory between 6 and 9 years of age, and 
required the commnnes to establish a sufficient number of schools for the school 
population, and to obtain a sufficient number of teachers to carry on the schools. 
On this basis the law has by degrees been enforced in all communes of Italy, viz, 
8,254 on December 31,1892. The number of pupils (vide p. 322) in public and pri- 
vate clementary day schools has increased from year to year since 1861. In that 
year the pupils numbered 1,008,674; in 1871 there were 1,722,947; -in 1881 there were 
1,976,135; in 1892 there were 2,453,939. If we include night schools and Sunday 
schools, a total of 2,678,240 in school is obtained. The statistics presented by Signor 
Bodio are as follows: 

Elementary education [vide p. 324]. 


98,556] 41,423 | 49,217 


- | 1871-72. | 1881-82. | 1891~'92. 
PWG Cane AONOCIS 0a Men 
| 


Pea Chensrrmermeer eccrine crak orca cccnciseaehenceacagcccnss 34, 309 42, 067 50, 819 
“ENTS o dace ote so Oe Cee ea ne ee 1,545,790 | 1,850,619 | 2,266, 593 
JETAVRIG GEN? RICHVOOIS «aa cocoa onens sane GoReCnOG doce e eo Gees aes Salog BH 8, 395 
Dre eee ee gh aa cece cca nana« des 9,114 6, 088 8, 937 
JP owe o 6H rer SED GONO OCCUR aoe iene iene eee MGT, 157 125, 516 | 187, 346 

ENG OUTS CNG ONSE cis cie = slelejeree = fele eisia(evele eiclerrsvele S eiaiam wieicieree ei eae ee 9, 809 6, 295 4, 241 
Beet tere EM ae, ccs suinadoied sanneeeosece ons ay 11, 548 6, 295 4, 254 

IPI pl ocad po seed gu so CUCU te eee Cee eS eC eC ae ere ar 375, 947 248, 012 a147, 607 
SPULT 7 TOG) US 3 2s 4, 743 3, 895 2, 890 
STGRGINGES 6 o cons boceeU BORE CBE COCR ECA Sens ae a eee od, 020 8, 295 | 2, 890 

JP DH soo co one SCHOO ROSE EH OEE CED OPEC ESE Coe rsa eer ene 154, 585 122, 207 | b76, 694 


Total number of elementary day schools in 1891-'92 was 57,612. Total elementary day pupils in 
1891-92 were 2,458,939; in 1871-’72, 1,722,947; increase, 730,992; total number of elementary day 
pupils in 1891-'92 was 2, 453,939 ; night pupils, 147, 607; Sunday pupils, 76,694. Total, 2,678,240. 


a Almost all boys. b Only one-fifth boys. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


These are established for the preparation of teachers of the elementary grades. 
The normals are divided into inferior and superior, the former giving a certificate to 
teach in the lower division of the elementary grades, the latter, a certificate which 
permits its holder to teach in any of the elementary schools. 


Statistics of Normal Schools. 


| Schools. | Pupils. 


Years. 


e | 
Total ae Pang ae ees Men. | Women. | Total. 
WS OIE Deere ere ere ene we cio eloiaveveicic 149 36 | 113 | 24 125 2,135 15, 898 18, 029 
BS ily BD epee fe ee a rts arene eee evs MDL 5] cte-a-ccecovane lise eterere esl arereyetetevece] (erate ePeeee yee 1, 383 7,482 8, 865 
Tea ye a ne aan iets ise yee eee | - , | eer 


AououoadoS 1, 631 4,499 6, 130 


Superior normal training for men is given in the scientific and literary faculties of 
the universities. For women there are also higher grade institutions in Rome and 
Florence, where graduates of normal schools can obtain a still more complete course 
of instruction, such as may be required by those women who desire to become 
instructresses in normal schools, or in schools above the elementary grade. Such 
schools for women were established in 1882, and in 1883~’84 there were 105 pupils 
registered; in 1890-91 these numbered 181. The course of study covers Italian lan- 
guages and literature, history, geography, French, English, and German languages 
and literature; mathematics, physics and chemistry, logic, and psychology; also 
hygiene and drawing. 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


As regards secondary schools Signor Bodio states that the pupils in 1872 numbered 
23,798; there was anincrease to 87,000 in 1882, and to113,974in 1891. In the “‘Ticei” 
there were 71,751 in 1891; in technical schools and institutes, 42,223. Of 56,787 grad- 
uates from the ‘‘ ginnasi” only 15,014 attended the “ licei,” the balance (41,723) com- 
menced their career with a preparation of classical studies only. This gives about 
73 per cent who do not continue a higher grade of education in the “licei” or other 
special schools. Tabulated statistics are as follows: 


1871-72. | 1881-82. 1890-91. 


Classical instruction. 
Ginnasi: 


JOUNING so nee BSS Aare eee BSE CBS Sener Sacro Ee, a 104 332 350 
LET Orne ore eer oes. ten nara nen mA aadranades oe 8, 267 24, 874 36, 482 
Bete ae crise coca Sareea ecinciele ae aia Syesnyermeieiw eres eve SShevaleeereia eevee We Pererepereee te erate 396 383 
JET EU Es Ago eh ene niae Seer ee se Sree ee OSE Nese acy Su 17, 937 20, 255 
Licei: ; . 
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| 
Sclioglsao2 ese. ss BP edioh a SOs Cee ek PURER SoS a 183 1, 057 1, 043 
aout ; Papilses ee ee cee ee 12,042 55,201 71, 751 
Technical instruction. : . 
Technical schools: 
BRSSUIPLD ED Caters peer terete Pave: arc acn oie cyace aye eee atau tava a cava are epee Erma raee a 62 310 329 
PET Saterercey ses fect ie eens Se ecco cece ae ee mene ert ee 6,189 20, 823 { 31,159 
Bereich Oe crerereucscivre crore Scere ciaressteratevaloyaveve.o/a 0 ofa eucvovm Saree yates Vara yon ee 10 68 
BE Ul S oie OS ie esheets ck... ware oe ae Meiners. 8 3, 023 1, 969 
Technical institutes: 
aces OG ieee pone ) 66 68 
(WO) Sheen aern Gene se Be orrte aera een ararcenaomancie H j 6, 924 7, 568 
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a Governmental only. 
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a Governmental only. 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


As to the education of women (vide p. 328), it is stated that girls receive a higher 
gerade of instruction than that of the five elementary classes in so-called ‘educa- 
tories,” conservatories, and colleges. A small proportion of these institutions may 
be classed as superior or complementary schools, and are annexed to the colleges for 
girls which are supervised by the government. Some are supported by provinces and 
communes, but the larger number are maintained by private corporations or associa- 
tions. The oldest and most thoroughly established are those maintained by the 
municipalities of Milan, Turin, Asti, Genoa, Venice, Padua, and among those estab- 
lished at a later date are those of Bologna, Florence, and Rome. 

The programme and course of study vary in these different institutions. Women are 
admitted to both classicaland technical schools, the technical schools being the most 
frequented by them. In 1891 there were sections for women in 141 of the technical 
schools, and 1,498 women attended. There are also technical schools for women exclu- 
sively. Women are admitted to university privileges, and are most frequently to 
be found in attendance upon the faculties of natural sciences, and medicine and sur- 
gery. Among the women who frequent the institutes of a higher grade than second- 
ary schools it is stated that the majority attend special courses of study, but do not 
endeavor to obtain academic degrees. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Italian Government justly recognizes the fact that agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial pursuits tend toward the prosperity of the people. Signor Bodio 
presents this phase of education as follows: 

Elementary instruction in agriculture is given in the practical schools of agri- 
culture which were opened in those sections of Italy where the agrarian economy 
required such special study. These schools are supported by the Government, 
provinces, and communes, by corporations or by private individuals, To be admit- 
ted to such schools requires the student to have finished the lower elementary course, 
or to have passed a similar examination. The instruction is both theoretical and 
practical; the Jatter includes work by. the students in all forms of husbandry and 
agricultural operations, the endeavor being to suit the instruction to the locality. 
Special agricultural schools aim to give instruction in regard to the production of 
wines, oil, and cheese, the cultivation of vines, and fruits. The practical and special 
schools are governmental schools, and there are agricultural sections in other gov- 
erumental schools. The elements of agricultural science are taught in certain nor- 
mal schools for both men and women. In 1890-91 such instruction was given in 20 
normals for men, and 11 for women. The number of pupils to date who have passed 
an examination in this branch is 694. 
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In 555 elementary schools of the higher grade in 1890-91 the elements of agricul- 
ture were tanght. Lectures under governmental auspices are given throughout the 
rural districts of Italy by eminent authorities on the diseases of plants and vege- 
tables. The highest grade of instruction in agriculture is given in the superior schools 
of agriculture in 4lilan and Portici, and in the agricultural school annexed to the 
University of Pisa. To be admitted to this class of schools the student must pos- 
sess the ‘‘licenza liceale,” or have graduated from the course of agriculture and sur- 
veying in the technical institutes. Graduation from the superior schools of agricul- 
ture entitles one to the eertificate of doctor in agrarian science and prepares the 
graduate to be a teacher of agricultural science. Agricultural experiment stations 
(Stazioni agrarie), for the promotion of more scientific methods, with laboratories 
for study and experiments, have been established by the Government in some dis- 
tricts. There are also special academies or societies of agriculture for the promotion 
of scientific and practical agricultural studies. These are found in Rome, Florence, 
Turin, Pesaro, Palermo, and Milan. Education in this line is also aided by national 
aud local agricultural convcntions and exhibitions. 


INDUSTRIAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Industrial training is given in the Schools of Arts and Trades (Scuole di arte e 
mestieri) and in the schools of art as applied to industry (Scuole di arte applieata 
ali’ industria), the aim of these schools being to train skilled workmen for factories 
and workshops. The students obtain scientific training as applied to industries 
and trades. The superior or higher grade schools of art, as applied to industry 
(Scuole superiori di arte applicata all’ industria ) endeavor to cultivate the artistic 
or «esthetic side of the workingmen. The government, provinces, municipalities, 
ehanibers of commerce, and local corporations unite in the maintenance of these 
schools. Admission is granted to students who have finished the elementary course 
or have passed a similar examination to that given at the elose of this course. 

The schools of mines, under similar maintenance, give practical education in 
mining; the students are taken to the mines and sulphur mines to see the actual 
workings. Admission is granted to graduates of the higher elementary course, or to 
those who pass an equivalent examination. ; 

Industrial schools for women train for special trades, or in sewing, embroidery, 
flower-making, etc. 

The highest grade of industrial, professional, or commercial training is found in 
the following institutes maintained by the government, provinces, and eommunes. 

The Industrial Museum in Turin, which has large laboratories and collections of 
patterns and instruments, and a commercial museum, aims to train students for the 
chemical and mechanical industries, for experiments in physics, and applied elec- 
tricity, and to train teachers for the technical institutes and higher industrial 
schools. 

The Superior Naval School in Genoa aims to perfect the instruction given in the 
mercantile marine institutes and to train naval engineers and machinists and cap- 
tains of the naval service. Teachers for the institutes of the merchant marine are 
also trained here. j 

The Superior School of Commerce in Venice is notably a business high school, 
aiming to prepare graduates from the technical institutes for commercial pursuits 
and banking. As a means of promoting trade with the Eastern countries tlicre is a 
course in the Arabian, Turkish, and Japanese languages. This school also prepares 
teachers for the commercial courses in the technical institutes and trains young men 
for the consular service. The higher commercial schools of Bari and Genoa have a 
similar aim and a similar curriculum of study. 
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SUPERIOR AND SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Higher education is given in the universities and in some superior institutes. The 
universities prepare young men, who are graduates from sccondary schools, for 
those professions for which spccial studies are required, as by such study the 
intellectual life of the nation is enhanced. In the superior institutes special 
branches are taught and application is made of mathematical sciences. 

The universities of Italy are 21 in number, i7 supported by the Government, the 
4 others free universitics—that is, supported by their own funds or by provincial 
and communal authorities. The 17 universities also receive provincial or communal 
aid in the establishing of laboratories and annexed schools, and in collecting scien- 
tifie apparatus. Some of the superior—or higher—institates also receive aid from 
similar sources and for similar purposes. Eleven of the superior institutes are main- 
tained by the Government and are under governmental supervision. 

Of the governmental universities Bologna, Catania, Genoa, Messina, Naples, 
Padua, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, Rome, and Turin have all four faculties, namely, 
law, medicine and surgery, physical and mathematical sciences, literature and 
philosophy. Cagliari, Modena, and Parma lack the faculty of philosophy. Sassari 
and Siena have the faculties of law and medicine; Macerata that of law. Among 
the free (libere) universities Ferrara has three faculties, but like Parma and Modena 
lacks the faculty of philosophy and literature. Camerino! and Perugia have the 
legal, medical, and surgical faculties. Urbino has faculties of law and science. 
Schools of pharmacy and obstctrics are annexed to all universities. 

The University of Pisa has a superior school of agricultzce annexed to it; the uni- 
versities of Padua, Palermo, Pavia, and Pisa have each a school of applicd engineer- 
ing annexed to the faculty of science. The schools annexed to the universities of 
Pisa and Pavia have only the first year of the course of study. 

There are scicntific museums, laboratories and clinics for medical training attached 
to the universities and to the annexed schools where requisite. Observatories * belong 
either to the universities, or are entirely independent of them, as in Milan, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and Forli. 

There are schools of applied engineering in Bologna, Rome, Naples, and Turin. The 
superior technical institute of Milan is a school for applied mathematics and serves 
as a higher school for the preparation of teachers of physics, chemistry and natural 
sciences in institutes for secondary education. 

The Institute for the Perfecting of Higher Studics in Florence possesses clinical 
schools, botanic specimens, laboratories and scientific museums. It has courses in 
literature, physics, and natural sciences, medicine and surgery, pharmacy and obstet- 
ries. The students in literature, physics, and natural sciences are usually preparing 
to be teachers in secondary schools. 


1Camerino founded in 1727; a typographical crror on p. 333 making the date 1427. 
?There are 191 meteorological stations either connected with the observatories, independent of 
them, annexed to practical schools of agriculture, or connected with barbor and shipping intcrests. 
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The Scientific and Literary Academy of Milan, which has an annexed course in 
foreign languages, has courses in philosophy and literature. The Superior Normal 
in Pisa prepares teachers for secondary institutes in its courses in philosophy, liter- 
ature, mathematics and natural sciences. The Superior Institute for the Study of 
Social Sciences, founded and endowed in Florence by Senator Carlo Alfieri di 
Sostegno, aims to promote economic and political studies, to prepare young men 
for political life, and for the diplomatic and consular service. 

The course of study in the various facuities differs somewhat in length. The 
faculty of law has a four years’ course, and the degree of doctor of law is conferred. 
A two years’ course leads to a diploma of solicitor or notary. Attendance at the 
bar for two years and a special practical examination are required of those who 
desire to exercise the legal profession as attorney-at-law or solicitor. The eurricu- 
lum of the faculty of literature and philosophy is of four years, and graduation 
therefrom entitles to the degree of doctor in literature and philosophy. After com- 
pletion of a two years’ course the student may obtain a certificate enabling him to 
teach literature in the three lower classes of the “ginnasi,” and in the technical 
schools. The faculty of mathematics, physics and natural scieuces has a four years’ 
course, the studies of the first two years admitting to the schools of applied 
engineering. A completion ofthe entire course entitles the graduate to one of the 
four degrees, viz: Doctor of mathematics, of physics, of chemistry, of natural 
sciences. Students of these three faculties, if they have attended the annexed 
school, are qualified to receive a certificate as teacher in the secondary schools. A 
six years’ course is found in the faculty of medicine, and its completion leads to the 
degree of doctor in medicine and surgery, which permits the free practice of the 
medical profession. On completion of the fourth year of study the students are 
expected to regularly attend the elinics. 

‘The schools of pharmacy after four years of study give an apothecary’s diploma, 
which is required before becoming a pharmacist; one of these years must be 
passed in a drug store. Another year of study entitles one to the degree of doctor 
in chemistry and pharmacy. The course of study in the veterinary schools annexed 
to the universities! is of four years, and graduation therefrom entitles to the degree 
of veterinary surgeon and the practice of the profession. . 

In the schools for obstetrics annexed to the universities the two years’ course of 

instruction is both theoretical and practical. The practical course requires one 
year; the theoretical two years of study. On completion of the course a certificate, 
enabling one to practice as a midwife,? is accorded. 
The length of the courses in the superior institutes varies according to the studies 
to be pursued. Admission to the school of applied engineering requires a two years’ 
course in the faculty of mathematics in a university and the passing of a required 
examination, Completion of the three years’ course in the engineering school, if 
the examination is passed, entitles to the degree of civil or industrial engineer or 
architect, with permission to practice the chosen profession. During the course 
practical experiments and excursions to the most important industrial or mechanical 
establishments or to some publie works are of great advantage to the students. The 
superior institute for the perfecting of higher studies, in Florence, has courses of 
study similar to the faculties of literature and philosophy, mathematical and 
natural sciences, medicine, and surgery, and confers corresponding academical 
degrees. The academy of science and literature in Milan has a curriculum similar 
to that of a university faculty in literature and philosophy. Completion of the four 
years’ course entitles to the doctor’s degree. 

The instruction in the universities and the superior institutes is given by pro- 
fessors appointed after a competition among persons who have obtained the degree 
of university doctor in the corresponding science or department or after due 


7 


JA similar course isfound in the veterinary schools of Milan, Naples, and Turin. 
?The schools connected with the maternity hospitals in Milan, Novara, andVenice accord the same 
certificates. 


° 
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examination. But if a man is celebrated through his publications, discoverics 
or scholarship in the special branches which he desires to teach, such a person 
may be appointed by the Government without the competition. There are three 
kinds of professors: The ordinary, the extraordinary, and the ‘professori ineari- 
eati.” These last mentioned professors sometimes gravitate into the extraordi- 
nary professorships and then again become ordinary professors. The ordinary 
professors are sometimes required to give other instruction than that which comes 
into their especial line. There are also private tcachers (liberi docenti) who deliver 
lectures on special subjects appertaining to higher culture. They are also allowed 
to instruct in the regular university course, and they may have the same legal rights 
as other professors, if the course of instruction is equally extensive. Governmental} 
recognition of them is obtained after an examination indicating their scicntific 
experience. University students pay a registration fee, annual tuition fees, fees for 
graduation, and for the diploma required by each faculty or each special course of 
study. ’ 

There are fees in the superior institutes in accordance with special laws. The 
fees in the free universities are detcrmined by the authorities, which have a con- 
trolling action in the administration of their affairs. 


ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


The folowing information, courteously furnished by Signor Bodio, serves to com- 
plete the presentation made by Professor Oldrini: 

Among the principal academics which aim to promote original studies and research 
in history and science, and among which are some receiving annual subsidies from 
the Government, may be named—the Royal Academy of the Lincei, in Rome; the 
Royal Lombard Institute of Science and Literature, in Milan; the Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature, and Art, in Venice; the Royal Academy of Sciences, in Turin; the 
Royal Society of Sciences, in Rome; the Pontomiana Academy and Royal Society, in 
Naples; the Royal Academy of the “Studio di Bologna.” 

The ‘‘Lincei” in Rome dates from 1603 and was founded by Frederic Cesi, a friend 
of Galileo Galilei. Some of the noteworthy scientific discoveries of the seventcenth 
century, originating in experimental methods in physics and natural sciences, ema- 
nated from this academy. The Academy of the Crusca, created in 1587, has as spe- 
cial aim the study of the Italian language and the formation of a dictionary of that 
language. Committees and local societies (“‘Deputazioni di Storia Patria” and 
“Societa di Storia Patria”) aim to promote historical research, to collect and pub- 
lish ancient documents bearing upon the political life, customs, and traditions of 
each part of the country. An Italian Historical Institute, founded in 1883 in Rome, 
is composed of men named by these committees and societies, or by the Government. 

The Italian Historical Institutc, the committees! and societies for the study of the 
history of the fatherland, receive annually subsidies from the State. Among the 
various scientific associations for the promotion of special branches of knowledge, 
are the medical? academies, the societies of natural? science, the anthropological 4 
societies, the paleontological® society, societies of engineers and architects, ® societies 
for economic’ and social studies. Lately established in Rome is an Italian geograph- 


1There are ‘committees for the study of the history of the fatherland,” in the subdivisions of Pied- 
mount and Lombardy, in Turin; for the Marches, in Ancona; for Umbria and Tuscany, in Florence; 
for Parma and Piacenza, in Parma; for the Romagna, in Bologna. There are ‘‘societies for the study 
of the history of the fatherland”? in Genoa, Naples, Rome, Palermo, Venice, Milan, Como, and Miran- 
dola. 

2In Turin, Naples, Rome, Milan, and Palermo. 

3JIn Florence. 

4Societies of anthropology, ethnography and comparative psychology in Florence; society of anthro 
pology in Rome. a e 

5In Rome. 

6 In Rome, Milan, Turin, Naples, and other cities. 

7 The Academy of the Georgofili, in Florence; the associations for economic science, in Naples, 
Palermo, etc. 
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ical society which has more than 1,000 members, and there are minor associations 
in Naples, Florence, and Milan for the promoting of commercial explorations and 
the opening of new fields for Italian industry and trade. 


FINE ARTS AND MUSIC. 


The Government supports 15 institutions for instruction in fine arts (architecture, 
painting, and sculpture). These “ accademie e scuole di belle arti”—some of them 
very ancient, others more modern—are maintained and administered by the State. 
Being recognized as corporate bodies they may receive legacies, and have theirown 
incomes. Additional to these governmental institutions are other autonomous insti- 
tutions. ; 

Instruction in the fine arts is given also in some academies of science and litera- 
ture! and in academies of art.* 

The Bologna Institute of Fine Arts was established September 1, 1803; the Carrara 
Academy, September 26, 1769; the Florence Institute in 1350; Lucca Institute, March 
5, 1850; the Schools of Fine Arts, in Massa, in 1835, established as an Institute in 1851; 
the Milan Academy, on January 22, 1776; the Modena Institute of Fine Arts was opened 
as a school of finc arts on January 3, 1786; on September 18, 1790, it had developed into 
the Atestina Academy of Fine Arts; the Naples Institute, established in 1822; that 
of Palermo, on November 20, 1879; that of Parma, on December 2, 1757; the School 
of Drawing for Workingmen in Reggio-Emilia, in 1803; the Institute of Fine Arts in 
Rome, on January, 1874; the Abcrtina Academy, in Turin, in 1652, remodeled in 1833; 
the Institute of Fine Arts of Venice, in 1808, and called at that date the Academy 
of Fine Arts; the institute of Fine Arts of the Marches, in Urbino, remodeled under 
its present title on January 6,1861. The statistics of these institutions of fine arts in 
1890-91 were: Teachers, 177; students, 3,729. 

There are five institutes for instruction in niusic which receive governmental 
subsidies. There are also a few institutes and schools established by private citi- 
zens, such as the Musical Institute of Pesaro (founded by Rossini), and that of. 
Rome. The total statistics for 1890-91 were: Teachers, 160; women students, 305; 
men, 575; grand total, 870 (vide p. 336), 


MUSEUMS, ANTIQUITIES, AND NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


The regulations which govern the conservation of antiquities and national monu- 
ments are referred to by Signor Bodio as follows: In order to preserve the many 
treasures that Italy possesses there are many museums and galleries of sculpture and 
painting under governmental charge; the communes, corporations, and some private 
individuals possess similar collections. The Government maintains, and has general 
supervision of the ancient ruins, edifices, monuments, etc., which appertain to the 
history of art, or of the nation; the provinces and communes care for other monu- 
ments which are not of a national character. Each subdivision and district ofItaly 
has its committees (commissariati per |’ antichit’ e belle arti) appointed by the 
Government, its governmental inspectors, and local boards (commissioni conserva- 
trici per I’ antichita e belle arti) appointed in part by the Government and in part 
by provincial and communal] authority. The duties of these boards and inspectors 
are to supervise and maintain antiquities, monuments, and galleries. ; 


LIBRARIES.» 


There are numerous libraries in Italy, many of which are important factors in 
advancing culture on account of the valuable collections of books and manuscripts 
which they possess. 


1 The Academy Petrarca, of Arezzo; the Virgilian Academy, of Mantua; the Peloritana Academy, of 
Messina; the Academy of Science and Literature, of Padua. 
*The Academy of St. Luke, in Rome, is one of the most ancient. 
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The libraries belong either to the Government, the provinces, the communes, or 
they may be adjuncts of charitable institutions, institutes of science and literature, 
associations, or schools. Among the governmental libraries are the ‘“ Biblioteche 
autonome,” those annexed to universities, to special schools, or to institutions of 
science andart. The “ Biblioteche autonome” are self-governing, so-called national 
libraries, which receive copies of all books published in Italy. The Victor Eman- 
uel Library, in Rome, and the National Library in Florence, are the mostimportant. 
Then there are other governmental libraries which bear the title governmental 
only; some of these are annexcd to the universities. The Government annually 
endows such libraries and gives extra subsidies if required. 

The provincial and communal libraries are maintained frem provincial and com- 
munal funds, although many of them have special funds and donations, as have 
some governmental libraries, the income of which is added to their annual cndow- 
ment. 

In order to increase the means of educating the people, libraries have been estab- 
lished, of late years, by societies for the promotion ofeducation. Circulating libraries, 
also, aid in instructing the people. The latest statistics of libraries in Italy are us 
follows, although not entirely complete: 


| CORPO 5 nae SIE Sse Oe ee nn 29 
eesfourt ste, “U0) TPRIDUT GTR VES, ahee ee en 15 
Belesoine Lo other higher educational institutes......-....-.....-.---------- : 
Picriaciall angi ean itct | eee) AIG 
Annexcd to institutes for primary and secondary education.......-.---.-.---- 311 
Pere (epommioner miliary OLGATIZItLONS .2...22. 525-2 2ee cee a cece cee ee eee 46 
emmexct to cOvermmental archives and OiCCS ......-.-.-- ees. cece c ee eee eee 48 
Libraries of academies, observatories, scientific institutions ......--..-.----- 132 

Established by private societies, Societies of Friends of Educaticn, circulating 
JOS SASS ee Star Aaa eee ee Cee ewe 2 era ein ee 549 
Pome MOM eIIMATIES Atl UrCMUISNOPTICS <2... 2. eee cece ose ee ceo ee cess 1 
Belonging to hospitals, church organizations, ‘and charitable associations.... 28 
POE La so CaN RES 6 ee ee i ols 


Private individuals also possess libraries, with interesting collections of documents 
snd manuscripts, which are open to the general public under ccrtain regulations. 
In 1890-91, in 182 of the most important libraries, the number of books read was 
1,067,462; the readers, 943,903. 


PUBLICATIONS AND THE PRESS. 


The publications appertaining to science and literature printed in Italy in 1892 
were more than 10,000. Divided according to subject-matter, they may be enumer- 
ated as follows: Instruction and cducation, 365; school books, 745; philology, his- 
tory, and literature, 325; philosophy and theology, 79; modern literature, 1,167; 
jurisprudence, 330; politico-social sciences, 436; physics, mathematics, and natural 
sciences, 356; medicine, 705; engineering, railroads, 149; agriculture, industry, and 
commerce, 1,059; history and geography, 557; contemporary biography, 448; fine 
arts, 158; army and navy, 137; bibliography, 71; religion, 816; encyclopeedias, 4; acad- 
emy reports, 23; parliamentary acts, 558; by-laws and and finance, 927; new politi- 
cal newspapers, 382; musical publications, 440. Total, 10,182. Modern Italian lan- 
guage, 9,444; Latin language, 212; balance (modern languages), 526. 

The number of journals, magazines, and reviews in the year 1871 was 765; in the 
year 1891 it amounted to 1,779. The grouping is as follows: Political, 512; newspa- 
pers, 62; jurisprudence, political economy, social sciences, 307; agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and finance, 184; literature, science, history, archeology, bibliography, 
148; educational and didactic, 76; physics, mathematics, industrial technology, 32; 
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medicine, anthropology, and natural history, 119; geography and travels, 11; musi- 
cal and dramatic, 30; fine arts, 11; military, 15; religion, 120; fashion, humoristic, 
Sunday periodicals, 130; railroads, 22. 


GENERAL, PROVINCIAL, AND MUNICIPAL SCILOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


Although the communes and provinces participate in the expenditure for educa- 
tion, yet the supervision and direction of educational institutions is vested in the 
State. The State, or Government, endeavors to extend education by means of schools 
and by encouraging the establishmeut of all such institutions as are useful to the 
intellectual life of the people, such as academies of science and literature, libraries, 
museums, institutes of fine arts, and musical conservatories. The preservation of 
national monuments serves towards this end also. The ministry of public instruc- 
tion is in general charge of education; its attributes are determined by law of 1859, 
with modifications and laws of later date. The minister of public instruction is 
assisted by a superior council of education (consiglio superiore della pubblica istru- 
zione), to which, in accordance with fixed laws, all matters of educational legislation 
or administration must be submitted by the minister. He in turn may question the 
council in regard to all subjects appertaining to his department of public affairs. 
The minister of public instruction exercises his authority throughout the provinces 
by means of a body of school superintendents (provveditore agli studi), one for 
each province. They have general supervision of elementary and moral instruction, 
of secondary and classical instruction, and the technical schools. 

The direct inspection of elementary schools is intrusted to the school inspectors 
(one for each district), who are under the direction of the superintendent, or prov- 
veditore. For the elementary schools there is also another local official, a ‘‘ delegato 
scolastico,” who is appointed by the Government, and who has in each commune, or 
groups of communes, the supervision of elementary schools, especially as regards 
the extending of educational facilities, the moral and physical education of the 
children, and the application of the law of compulsory education. This scholastic 
deputy is an aid of the school inspectors, and his duties are gratuitously performed. 

The technical institutes and the institutes of the merchant marine are under the 
direct charge of the minister of public instruction. Each of these institutes has a 
director (preside), who is in charge of the scholastic affairs and discipline. To aid 
in the administration of these institutes there is a council of supervision (giunta di 
vigilanza), composed of members named by the state, province, and commune 
where the institute is situated. The universities are governed by rectors and aca- 
demical councils, yet are under the supreme control of the ministry of public 
instruction. The other institutes, which are dependent upon the Government, such 
as academies, libraries, museums, etc., have their own administrative officers, who 
are assisted by committees of members appointed by locai corporations and by the 
Governnient. 

Many of the higher special or professional schools are not in affiliation with the 
ministry of public instruction, but with that of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. Asanadjunct to this ministry, to aid in extending agricultural and indus- 
trial education, there are two councils—the one for agricultural development, the 
other for industrial or professional training. The various professional schools are 
directly governed by councils or committees, appointed partly by the Government, 
partly by provinces and communes, as all assist in defraying the expenses. 


MAINTENANCE OF AND EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The éxpenditures for education are borne partly by the Government, in part by 
the provinces and communes. Charitable organizations contribute towards educa- 
tional expenses either by direct maintenance of elementary or secondary schools or 
by assistance to students; other lecal organizations participate in the expenses for 
special school purposes. The maintenance of elementary schools is entirely assumed 
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by the communes, but if the necessary funds are lacking, aid is given in the shape 
of governmental subsidies, so that the compulsory-education act may be enforced. 
Elementary teachers receive pensions from finds annually set aside for that purpose 
by the Government. In accordance with spccial laws the Government maintains 
colleges for women for both elemcntary and complementary instruction. 

The Government supports the normal schools as far as the director’s salary, free 
tuition, and cost of scientific material is concerned. The provinces and communcs 
defray the building expenses and the purchase of the apparatus. The ‘‘licei” are 
maintained by the Government as regards professors’ salaries and expenditures for 
scientific material; the remaining expenses are mct by the communes. The “ gin 
nasi” are maintained by the communes; in some provinces, in accordance with 
special laws, they arc supported by the Government. 

The cost of maintaining the technical schools is defrayed by the communes, the 
Government, however, paying half of the professors’ salaries, The technical institutes 
and those of the merchant marine are maintained by the joint contributions of 
Government, provinces, and communes, the Government bearing about half the costs. 
The schools of agriculture and the industrial trade and professional schools are sup- 
ported by united contributions from the communes and boards of trade of the towns 
where they arc situated; the Government adds its quota by establishing and in part 
maintaining them. The maintenance of the universities and superior institutes 
depends almost entirely upon the Government, but, in accordance with special reg- 
ulations, the provinces, communes, and boards of trade unite with the Government 
in means of improvement of such institutions. The Government, provinces, and com- 
munes bear the expenses of maintaining and adding to the collection of antiqui- 
ties, of maintaining galleries, muscums, monuments, and of increasing the academies 
and institutes of fine arts, libraries, etc. Assistance is also given in the form of 
prizes, bursaries, and other aid to students desiring to pursue a course of stndy and 
otherwise unable to do so. 


Hapenditures for education. 


STATE. 
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Total annual expenditures by the Government and local authorities may be reck- 
oned as amounting to 122,948,809 lire, or $23,729,200. 

The expenditures for school purposes by charitable organizations os presented in 
the statistics of such organizations for 1880, the latest given, amounted to 5,429,476 
lire, or $1,047,888. In addition to the aid given by corporations and boards of 
trade, there are workingmen’s associations, which participate more especially in 
the industrial side of elementary instruction. From these sources, as is stated 
by Signor Bodio, about 615,000 lire, or $118,695, was expended in 1890-91. 


Joy vated a aE 


CHAPTER I 


STATISTICS OF STATE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEMS.! 


Nore.—This chapter relates to public day schools of elementary and sccondary grade (primary, 
grammar, and high schools). 


SUMMARY. 


The following statement is made up from returns for 1890-91, with the 
exception of a part which is derived from 1889-90. The numbers here 
given are therefore subject to future correction. The percentages, how- 
ever, will not be appreciably altered. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 
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1 Classification by race, as far a3 possible, is given in Chapter XXV, “ Education 
of the Colored Racc.” 
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2 EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 
Number of teachers: , 
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Average monthly wages of teachers: 
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mero local taxes... 2.5 .sceecs. ness eee ee eee CH 100, 358, 635 
imeom other Sources .......0....0 csc neat eee 11, 628, 643 
PO CLs ike 3 wee te dae Siete we Se meee eee ee oe 147, 915, 282 / 
iimenedseo! State taxcs. ......c201 sec. eee ee eee ee $2, 393, 088 
mmicrease of local taxes ....-......-- Pen eee ee 4, 297, 519 
Percentage of revenue derived from— Per cent. 
emarmnen | LUNGS oo... Sees coe ole see eco oee 5.6 
Rude DUNES . 0. oe cee an cet ene ee sel ote 
Wocal TUNES ..2oess scee se eee ose Bee doe ee 67.8 
Wier SOUPCES >. 2... o<5.2.26se seen san dees: eee 6.9 
Expenditure: 
For sites, buildings, furniture, libraries and apparatus ........... $25, 851, 261 
For salaries of teachers and superintendents ....-...-..........- 95, 791, 630 
OT OLNer OXPCNSOS .......-0.06 ooo ces c+ be eee 25, 157, 272 
PRGA ae - oe wos ses ee ence eee eee sce onesse. 2. ee $146, 800, 163 
Re C es os oiee e e e ees eer $7, 393, 377 
ieemunO OF INCTCASe .......--. 2.2 0.ec.2 ees oe eae seep 5. 30 
Eepentiture per capita of population.....................-. see 2 Bit 
iespended per pupil in attendance....---........0-2.45-54.)) see $17. 62 
Cost of education per pupil per month: 
For salaries only....- weeen settee aees Soe ll te $1.70 
Reema) PUBYQOSCS: ......--5¢ ceeewcecesc.ec 5.220) ee $2. 60 


Lemarks upon the tables. 


The following tables present in detail the common school statistics of 
the different States, mainly for the school year 1890-91. Several States 
failed to supply this office with figures in season for publication in the 
present report. The totals given for the United States and its several 
geographical divisions are therefore subject to future correction. 

It is frequently the case in the tables of the printed réports of State 
superintendents that one or more counties have been excluded through 
their not having made any report to the State superintendent. This 
complete omission is equivalent to giving such counties zero in footing 
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up the totals, and explains in many cases the great falling off in school 
attendance, expenditure, etc., that appears to have suddenly taken place 
in this or that State. . | 

Whenever practicable the figures for these missing counties have been 
supplied by the bureau, using the latest returns available or some reli- 
able estimate. This givestotals for the State, which, though not exact, 
are considerably nearer the truth than if the missing counties were 
given 0. 

Care has been taken to make the tables as correct and useftl as possi- 
ble, though some imperfections have resulted from delayed returns. 
Attention has been paid to tabulating only percentages and pereapitas 
which are of value in estimating the relative educational condition oi 
different localities, omitting those which are misleading, as well as 
those which possess no special significance. The observations made 
upon this: subject and upon statistical methods generally are com- 
mended to the attention of thoseinterested in such matters; the design 
has been to make some contribution toward the accurate and uniform 
compilation of school statistics. 


TABLE 1.—TZetal population, school population, and adult male population. 


h ulation. a 
School population Estimated 
: - ile 
Estimated | Estimated | Per cent the school popula- | “Oe © 
State or Territory. | total popula. | hums of | tion was of the total popu- ee 
tion, 1891. | ehildrend5to, lation in— ral over) 
len cars Oia 7 ar 1891. 
age, 1891. 1870. 1880. 1890.a 
E 2 i) 4 a & 7 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
United States .....-..-.) 68,521,196 | 18, 799, 864 | 31. 27 | 30. 04 29.61 | 17,191, 053 
North Atlantic Division 17, 653, 483 4, 483, 098 | 28. 30 26, 87 25. 39 5, 127, 880 
. South Atlantic Division _ 8, 973, 046 315 (05), 2) : 33. 02 BL, ish 34. O4 2, 042, 671- 
Sonth Central Division.....-. 11, 104, 996 3, 857, 715 33. 92 38), 12 34. 76 2, 535. 690 
North Central Division....... P2ROZiN 35 l 6, 637, 067 32. 40 30, 63 29.33 6, 276. 826 
Western Division .........-. ay, Ue shld 768,711) = 25.57 25.13 24.33 1, 208, 006 
North Atlantic Division - 
ENGIN Greet er sewisiswcs < oss 659, 800 162, 300 28.01 25.71 24. 60. 206, 900 
New Hampshire.......... 379, 600 84,600 |- 24.75 22.80 22,29 119, 100 
Wrenmomteeese ts -2---- | 329, 300° 81,180" 27. 18h le) 25: 96% 24. 65 100, 780 
MMA SSICMUMISettSe= cs <2. -- 1 2, 275, 200 | 520, 300 2 sail 23. 98. 2250 675, S00 
munotdeislandie..-...-.---- 390, 200 85, 380° 25. 66 2-4. 64. 24, 38 | 101, 400 
(WONMECEDICUG ee... 65-55. 757, 150- 178, 200 25. 86 24. 97 23.54 227, 400 
ING WACOT Keres sco cess. 6, 0G0, 300 1, 496, 600 28. 09 26. 32 24.57 | 1, 796, 800 
INI@WaGESCY .22-.2-.-2-05. b1, 444, 933 376,238 | 29.01 27.98 26. 04 | b418, 530 
leemish hacen onpasenoan 5, 367, 000° 1,498,300 | 30.55 29. 43 27.92 1, 492, 200 
South Atlantic Division: 
ID eTaNyALOW. «2 cecs=2 2205 - 5168, 493 b47, 491 31. 84 29.11 28. 19 b47, 559. 
Wihrerlalid sg aeeoeneeee ee 1, 053, 800 308, 500 31. 30 29.89 29. 28 273, 700 
District of Columbia.....- 244, 000 61, 940 27. 01 26. 87 25. 38 | 68, 320 
Withee’ 55.365 once eaemrice 1, 678, 000 573, 200 32. 39 32.43 34.16 | 383, 800 
West Virginia.......-...- 779, 200 262. 000 34,13 33, 37 33. 62 185,300 
INorumC@arolima) .--.......- 1, 637, 900 579, 000 33. 60 32. 30 35. 35 346,900 
SOQ INCI DING) cence. 1, 168, 000 433, 800 33. 15 33. 21 37.14 239, 100 
CORONA een 2 - seins acces caer b1, 837, 353 bG52, 342 34. 42. | 33. 17 35. 50 b398, 122 
TOE oo CHO EEA ee . 406, 300 135, 000 34. 03 | 22, 82 38) 28) 99, 870 
South Central Division | 
PCCM GKGY, eetetetatelcleiaic <.c'- = =~ . 1, 900, 300 618, 200 34. 41 33. 14 32.76 457, 700 
MeIMESSCGl. ...s-<c.--+--- 1, 803, 900: 617, 400 Stes 33. 44 24, 22 410, 800 
AIG) OOO, agra ASO Re an eEEee ) 61,518,017 bd40, 226 84. 40 Sonam 35. 70 | 0324, 822 
Mississippr...--........04 | 1, 306, 600 479, 400 33. 70 34.12 36. 69 274, 600 
ROMMST AT eee. -2-<.0.s sess eo 1, 188, 200 387, 500 31.11 81.93 34. 04 255, 000 
TOSS) sec cca sSeee Ce eeeee 2,314, 800 812, 400 34. 80 32. 60 35. 10 554, 900 
BRS AS eee soe es onc... b1, 128, 179 b402, 589 34.16 33,15 a woo. 68 b257, 868 
PSU OMB aceite sac e setae ctl ae os «i ee eee a eee tio Neier cisiara allidic c-ainiee cise | 30.18} Meese. stee 


a The estimates of the total and the school population for 1891 are made on the basis of the per- 
centages of 1890, as no new determinations of these quantities will be mado until 1900. 
b In 1890 (U.S. Census). 
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TABLE 1.—Total population, school population, and adult male population—Continued. 


” 


School population. 
Depa Hstina 
Estimated Per cent the Sen opula+ |) ees 
State or Territory. total pepula- Betimated tion was of the total ee Bri Wl gs 
tion, 1891. | children 5 to lation in— me a pen 
18:years.of |-———_— =e 80% — 
age, 1891. 1870. 1880. 1890.4 
1 2 5 4 4 9) 6 vf 
Noxth Central Division: * Per cent.| Percent.| Per cent. a 
(CMO s666 ca ene eee emrere 3, 697, 000 1, 048, 900 31.74 29.75 28. 37 1, 023, 300 
IGRI DRIES poo Gee E Bee eee b2, 192, 404 0647, 606 33. 75 31. 37 29.54 0595, 066 
IOC Se segs eee eee eres 3, 880, 600 1, 096, 700 32. 24 30. 66 28. 26 1, 087,900 
Michigan..... atalatsce's 'cVe-eve = 2, 183, 600 592, 406 30. 28 28. 37 27.77 629, 100 
Wisconsin Meese cis ee cies 1, 727, 000 516, 200 33. 57 30. 85 29.88 472, 800 
SIGH ESOUA =< -c6c--5cc5 55 b1, 301, 826 0376, 678 32. 45 30. 43 28. 93 0376, 036 
100s ee 1, 934, 000 583, 500 33. 06 31. 40 30.17 526, 400° 
ING O11 Bases aSoeeseeeeees 2, 736, 500 851, 300 33. 57 32. 35 31.11 72), 800 
NorthyWalkota seeses sce oee 6182, 719 b49, 881 23.74 94.34 } 27. 30 B55, 959 
SOmih IDR oc coonedouoor 6328, 808 b96, 302 ; H a 29. 29 096, 765 
INGOTS ie aap ages aeeeeaae 1, 106, 300 333, 200 28. 07 29. 88 30. 12 315, 000 
is ee ee | 1, 406, 600 444, 400 29. 83 31. 73 31.59 377, 700 
Western Division 
Ion tan dese. cevcae eee cere 149, 300 26, 960 | 10. 20 17.10 18. 06 73, 870 
WAFOUDIIG? Se aaseeeeeeencrc 67, 420 14, 420 9.39 18. 66 21.338 30, 100 
) Colorado. Re ie sa sisters/oie eretetete 6412, 198 690, 703 22.47 18. 72 22. 00 b164, 920 
INEM ee Xl COven a -- see eee 157, 500 44, 200 31. 90 29.85 28. 07 46,090 . 
PAWISUAMING etale eievsiece ec ois sso oie b59, 620 b15, 153 16. 78 19. 59 25. 42 - 623, 696 
UGG 625 eee 221, 000 71, 720 35. 05 33. 39 32. 45 57, 900 
INOW serccece cc ccs ccecies b45, 761 b10, 009 12. 56 18. 22 21.87 620, 951 
CMON eres nec cs 2 stece b84, 885 b22, 839 11.30 22. 98 27.07 b81, 490 
Wvasbineton.-....--.-.-2 421, 200 95, 590 26. 96 27.19 22. 69 177, 100 
Ore Cone eater =e aoe 335, 800 90, 540 32. 34 28. 638 26. 96 119, 600 


California ......++css0ce-. | b1, 208, 130 286, 577 24.48 25. 03 23.72 b462, 289 


} 
a The estimates of the total and the school hese quant for 1891 are made on the basis of the per- 


centages of 1890, as no new determinations of t ese quantities will be made until 1900. 
bIn 1890 (U.S. Census). 


POPULATION AND ScHOOL POPULATION. 


Although the census of 1890 has gathered the material for determin- 


ing the number of children of each year of age in the several States, 
the results have not been published at the date of preparation of this 
report. 

A preliminary census bulletin has beensissued, however, giving for 

each State the number of persons 5 to 18 years of age in 1890; this age 
has been considered by the Census Office for several decades past as 
the “school age,” and has been, therefore, adopted in this report as 
furnishing the only enumeration of children that is uniform in all the 
States as regards the ages included, and extending from 1870 to the 
present time. 

The number of persons of each individual year of age was not pub- 
lished in the census reports until 1880. 

The figures in column 3 of the preceding table are based on those of 
the census bulletin referred to, but have been reduced in most cases to 
the date 1891, as have also been those of the total population in column 2 

The total Peeniation of the United States for the year under con- 
sideration (1890-91 for most of the States) is found to have been 
63,521,196. 


ss 
—._ eee ee ee a of 
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Of this number, 18,799,864 were between 5 and 18 years of age. 
Since all these were of asuitable age for attending the common schools 
(elementary or secondary), and since in point of fact nearly all the 
common-school attendance was drawn from them, they may be called 
the ‘‘ school population.” 

The proportion of the school population to the total population has 
undergone a marked change during the past twenty years, as may be 
seen from an examination of columns 4, 5, and 6 of the table. In 1870 
the school population of the United States formed 31.27 per cent of the 
total; in 1880, 30.04 per cent, and in 1890, 29.61 per cent. 

There has been going on, then, a constant decrease in the number ot 
children as compared with the total population. 

This decrease has mainly occurred in the north and west; in the 
North Atlantic and North Central States the decrease in the proportion 
of children has been about 3 per cent since 1870 (from 28.30 to 25.39 in 
the former and from 32.40 to 29.33 in the latter). 

In the Southern States, as a whole, on the contrary, the proportion 
of children, always large when compared with the North (now about 
one-third larger), has undergone some increase since 1880, so that now 
it is larger than in 1870. 

The proportion of children in individual States exhibits marked con- 
trasts, even when the States are contiguous. New York is the most 
populous: State in the Union, but Pennsylvania has the largest number 
of children between 5 and 18 (1,498,300). In the former State the pro- 
portion of school population is 24.57 per cent, in the latter, 27.92 per 
cent. This circumstance may throw some light on the fact that the 
reported average attendance of pupils in Pennsylvania has for many 
years considerably exceeded that of New York. 

In South Carolina 37 persons out of every 100 are children of school 
age; at the other extreme stands Montana, with only 18 out of 100, or 
less than one half the number in South Carolina. 

The relation between the school population and the number of adults 
(column 7) in the different States is yet more marked. Taking the same 
two States, South Carolina and Montana, for instance, there are found 
in the former 433,800 school children to 239,100 male adults; in the lat- 
ter, 26,960 school eanlaren to 73,870 male pint) 

“The ese facts are of rece in comparing the status of the schools 
of different localities, though they have not. received from educational 
writers the attention they merit. Some of the considerations they give 
rise to are pointed out in the following pages, especially in treating of 
school revenue (or support) on page 24. 


The school population classified by age. 


As has been already remarked, the age tables of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus have not yet been published. Using the percentages of 1880, the 
number of children of each year of age in the school population of 1891 
may be approximately stated as follows: 
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Age of the school population, 1891. 


Estimated vSE ae : | oe con Estimated eo: ne : | Bee bie 
Age. | number | school |, 44) Rop- ge number of | school |, 545] Ene. 

ii children. Hewes alain children, | ape ulna 

es | 
Eirome 5 to G....! 1, 694, 208 9.01 2.67 || From 14 to 15...) 1,335, 750 Toa Pay) 
Gag? .-.24 9, 715, 629 9.13 2. 70 15 to 16 ...| 1,165, 878 6.20 ! 1°84 
TAD te) SSSR 1, 599, 007 8.51 2. 52 16 to 17...) 1, 232,380 6. 55 1.94 
Solan 1, 616, 089 8. 60 2. 55 17 to 18...) 1,184, 254 6.30 1. 86 
9to10....| 1,460,748 TT 2. 30 | | a 

10 to11....) 1,600, 089 8.51 2. 52 cotalee ee 18, 799, 864 100.00; | 29.61 
11 to12-.-...) 1,318,546 7.01 2,08) || Wromlonoulohese |) Greolwagse le. --.- ae 10. 07 
eto ls ..34' 1,538,510 8.18 2.42 ode eel] HE OR lecosecanac 9.13 
7.12 2.11 14 to 1Se...| “AOU, veaeie......2.2 7.74 


13 to 14... 7 1, 838, 776 


This table has the defect of the original census table (of 1880) upon ~ 


which it is based. The tendency of parents or other persons who give 
information to census enumerators is, through ignorance or negligence, 
to give children’s agesroughly or by guesswork, in even numbers rather 
than odd, and especially in round numbers. Hence we find more chil- 
dren of 6 years of age than either 5 or 7, and so with 8,10, 12, etc., the 
number of 10 years of age being particularly large.! 

The summaries of the number of children from 6 to 10, 10 to 14, and 
14 to 18 years, in the foregoing table, give approximately the number 
of children of age suitable for primary, grammar, and second in- 
struction, respectively. 


1This defect is so magnified in the ages of older people in the census of 1880, that. 
188,752 are given as 59 years old, 427,937 as 60, and 148,731 as 61, 
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STATE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 9 


ENROLLAENT. 


Whole number of pupils (enrollment).—As will be seen by the foregoing 
table (column 5), there were in 1890-91 (or according to the latest infor- 
mation obtainable) 12,966,061 different pupils enroiled in the common 
schools of the United States; a gain in one year of 342,994, or 2.72 per 
cent.! 

This enrollment was 20.41 per cent of the population, as against 17.82 
per cent in 1870, 19.67 per cent in 1880, and 20.27 per cent in 1890. 

The public school enrollment, therefore, has continued without inter- 
mission since 1870 to gain upon the population. 

The proper test of school attendance.—It has been shown in previous 
reports, however, that the public school enrollment in certain of the 
Northern States has not increased as rapidly as the population, but 
attention was called to the circumstance that the enrollment might 
nevertheless have increased as fast as the school population, which is 
obviously the proper quantity to make comparison with, since the ratio 
of the school population to the total population is continually shifting, 
and it is from the school population alone that the public school pupils 
are drawn. What proportion of the children of school age. attend 
school is manifestly the proper test of the extent of school attendance, 
not what proportion of children, infants, and adults; the two latter 
classes not supplying any school attendants at all. This becomes more 
apparent when it is borne in mind that the proportion of adults to chil- 
dren of school age is five times aS great in some States as in others 
(see Table 9, column 8), thus vitiating all inter-State comparisons of 
enroliment based upon total population by introducing an irrelevant 
factor of uncertain effect. : 

This may be illustrated by a somewhat analogous example from an- 
other field of statistical inquiry: If itis desired to ascertain the number 
of bushels of wheat raised per acre in a given State, the total product 
of wheat in bushels is divided by the number of acres planted to wheat, 
not by the total acreage of the State. The proportion of land not 
planted to wheat is very different in different States. 

Proportion of school population enrolled—The proportion of the 
school population, then, enrolled in the public schools at various epochs 
is given in columns 8, 9, 10, and 11 of the preceding table. The age 
basis (5-18) is uniform for all the States. 

From this it will be seen that in most of the Northern States east of 
the Mississippi River the proportion of the children of school age en- 
rolled in the schools has decreased since 1870. This decrease is espe- 
cially notable in New Hampshire, and is large in Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. There has also been a considerable 
decrease in Michigan and Illinois, and a slight decrease in Maine, New 
Jersey, and Minnesota. 


The smallness of the gain in the North Central division (0.79 per cent) is due prin- 
cipally to imperfect reports from Ohio and Indiana. 
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The only States in the group in question that show an increase since 
1870 are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Indiana, and in these the 
increascis slight. > 

n the Southern States the proportion of the school population who 
are enrolled in school is considerably less than in the Northern (col- 
umus 8-11). The division which shows best in this respect is the 
North Central, which has more than 76 per cent of its population 5 
to 18 years of age enrolled in school. 


Kansas has the largest percentage of its school population enrolled 


in school (87.66), then comes Maine (87.12), Iowa (86.33), and South 
Dakota (81.04). — 

‘The two States, viz, Massachusetts and Connecticut, which have 

perhaps made the most persistent and systematic efforts to enforce 


compulsory attendance, and in which the conditions regarding density 


of population seem especially to favor such efforts, report only about 72 
per cent of their population 5 to 18 enrolled. This rises only slightly 
above the average for the United States (about 69), and is less than 
that of Tennessee (78.29), or Wesi Virginia (75.71). 

At the other end of the line come Louisiana, with only about one- 
third (33.73 per cent), and South Carolina, with less than one-half (48.31 
per cent), of their population 5 to 18 years enrolled in school. 

Why the enrollinent has fallen off in New York.—State Superintendent 
Draper, of New York, in attempting to account for the falling off in the 
proportion of the school population enrolled in school in that State 
said in his last report: 


The most ready suggestion which will be offered in explanation is the organiza- 
tion of church or parochial schools. This explanation seems inadequate. It will 
undoubtedly explain somewhat, but not fully. I am, of course, familiar with the 
extent to which the great Roman Catholic Church and some other denominations of 
Christians have felt impelled to organize schools under their own auspices. But it 
can hardly be said that the growth ioe these church schools has been sufficiently reg- 
ular and uniform for forty years to account for the uniform falling off in the attend- 
ance upon the public schools during that time. Moreover, it must be said that non- 
denominational private schools were much more common and much more generally 
attended in former years than now. While, therefore, it is undoubtedly true that 
the organization of church schools will account.in some degree for the comparative 
falling off in the attendance upon the public schools, still it is but a partial explana- 
tion of the fact. = 

Another partial explanation may be found in the fact that records are more com- 
pletely and correctly kept and statistics are more accurate than formerly. It is 
within the knowledge of all connected with the schools that very special attention 
has been given this subject in recent years, with a view to more extended and reli- 
able information upon which to base educational action. Figures are tke result of 
investigation rather than of estimates much more generally than in former years, 
and the fact may place the later years in an apparent disadvantage when compared 
with the earlier ones. This, however, is no adequate explanation of the wrfortunate 
fact to which the attention of the State is called. 


1The proportion of the total population enrolled in the schools is generally greater 
in the Southern States than in the Northern; butthis proportion has been shown to 
be, and is, misleading. 
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There is no fullexplanation. The fact can not be explained away. The statement 
that the attendance upon the public schools does not keep pace with the growth in 
population is true. It may be said with equal truth that the attendance upon public 
and private schools combined is not as great relatively as it was in former years. 

The reasons why this is so will appear to all who will inquire. 

As cities increase in population, the indifferent, unfortunate, dissolute, vicious, 
aud criminal classes increase, not normally and naturally, but out of proportion to 
the inerease in population. Qne thousand persons living in the country will not 
have in their number as many persons who must be cared for, directed, and regulated 
in the interest of the common safety as 1,000 persons living in a crowded city. This 
fact. has vital relations to attendance upon the schools. Yet we have done little or 
nothing in the way of providing against it. 

Again, there has been much legislation in recent years for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the employment of children in factories and elsewhere. What is of more conse- 
quence, the State has provided the machinery for vigorously enforcing this legisla- 
tion. Public officers, in the pay of the State, have traversed its territory through 
all its length and breadth, driving children out of employment. The employers of 
labor have been required to report the names anid ages of their employés, and have 
been threatened with severe penalties for employing children below 13 years of age. 
ITagree with the wisdom of this policy, providing measures equally vigorous are 
taken for making these children go to sehool. If children are not to go to school 
they had better be at work. But while we have been driving children out of the 
shops, we have done nothing to compel them to go to school, 
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TABLE 3.—Average attendance and its relation to enrollment. 


1870-71 TO 1890-91. 


Average number of pupils daily 


attending school. 


State or Territory. 


1870-71. 


2 


1879-80. 


3 


UNITED STATES... -- 14, 545, 317 /6, 144, 143 


orth Atlantic Divi- 


Me sens i 627, 208 |1, 824, 487 


ae th Atlantic Divi- 

NOM MeS = See ec ces ce cals | 368, 111 Ons 798 
South Central Division.| 535, 632 | 902, 767 
North Central Division./1, 911, 720 :2, 451, 167 
Western Division ...... | 102,646 | 188,924 

{ SS 
North Atlantic Divi- | 

sion: 

INGO Se eee oes ees 100,392 | 103,115 

“ New Hampshire....| 48, 150 48, 966 |. 

ReMMOMGee eee ai4, 100 48, 606 
Massachnscetts ...-. 201,750 | 238,127 
Rhode Island ...-... 22, 485 27,217 
Connecticut ........ 62, 683 73, 546 
ING? oes desasee 493,618 | 573,089 
New Jersey ....-.--- 86,812 ] 115,194 
Pennsylvania ...... 567,188 | 601, 627 
South Atlantic Divi- 
sion: 
AD ClaAW ATE 2. 5/06 sieie a12, 700 17, 439 
Maryland .......-- | 56,435 | 85,778 
Dist. of Columbia .. 10, 261 20, 637 
Wiheu hits, Gacecussnes 77,402 | 128, 404 
West Virginia...... 51, 336 91, 604 
North Car WDA, coeec a73,000 | 170,100 
South Carolina ..... aid, 700 | a90, 600 
(Gevriity socncoeeasee 31,377 | 145,190 
mulprida....-...---. a10, 900 27, 046 
South Ceutral Division: 
Ientucky .......--. 120, 866 | 178,000 
Tennessee. .....-.-- a89,0CO | 208,528 
PMinibamiareeeeess es |) LOT, 666 (797s 
Alississippi .....-.- 90,000 | 156, 761 
NWoWIsiANa sees cee ee a@40,500 | a@54, 800 
WRENAS metic cc ccaisc oie: aA1, 000 | a132, 000 
PAGISATISUS| oe tele ne ele a46, 600 | aot, 700 
North Central Division: | 
QWulOsecoéeeeeeeaore 432, 452 | 476, 279 
low@ligeiey eoocgeecouae 295, 071 | 321, 659 
MMM ONS ene ccs cee =< <= 341,686 | 431, 638 
IMUCINVE SIO. Aa Gosoocds a193, 000 | #240, 000 
WWeISCONSIN=- 2.4 <2.2<- 132,000 | al56, £00 
WOWMNOSC Mc sassncaur 50,694 | a@78, 400 
JCA, casucaeceseeene 211, 562 259, 856 
veces aa + 187, 024 | a281, 000 
vorth Dakota ...... 
South Dakota ...... } a1,040 | 8,530 
INel naslov. sere oes ai4, 300 60, 156 
WGA Stee nays eee ee 52, 891 137, 669 
W stern Division ...... 
INOUE), scoasnsBece al, 100 a3, 0CO 
ANY POU? Sa eeooooeE a250 1, 920 
@oloradowee.- 25. --: 2,611 12, 618 
New Mexico........ as80 3, 150 
PAGTIEZ OTN corer vers nro ote WA eevee 2, 847 
[Witalhivee se ctre..ccic.. - | 12, 819 17,178 
INGNADA 2.2 25-c5e—- | a1, 800 5, 401 
JUGBUNOY Awan ce soade oh a600 | 3, 863 
Washington........ a3, 300 10, 546 
Orecon esses. -case a15, 000 27, 435 
(Calitinamh sscoocconc 64,286 | 100, 966 
a Estimated. b In 1889-90. 


Gain or loss the last | Average 
year reported. number 
of pupils 
a Pee 2 
Avselnte ercent j daily for 
1889-90. | 1890-91. | increase | Fi ae | paneer, 
or decrease. or de- | enrolled 
crease. during 
| the year. 
4 | 5 6 7 s 
| Per cent. 
8, 153, 63: 635 5 8, 829, 034 | I....201,240/ 1... 2.48 64.2 
| 
ia 2,071,680 | I.... 29,235] 1... 1.48 66.0 
j1, 126, 683 {1,125,524 | Tc... 8,388, 1... taam 62. 0 
11, 467, 649 |1, 522,908 | I.... 66,719 | I... 4.58 63.2 
'3, 188, 732 |3, 256,065 | I.... 70,726 !1I... 2.22 64.5 
334,112 | 353,067 | I.... 26,172 | I_.. 8.01 | 63.5 
98,364 | 103,062|I.... 4,698/1I... 4.78 72.9 
41,526 | 42,096 |1.... 570! Tl dec) 69.9 
45,887 | a45,475| D... a412/D.. .90 a70.7 
273,910 | 798002 | Us. 4,692 | I) 73,9 
33,905 | 83,901|I.... '996/1... 2.94 67.8 
83,656 | 84,304| 1.... 648) T- 77 65. 4 
642,984 | 650,017 I... 7,033 | T.. 1.09 61.7 
133, 286 | b133,286 D... 5,986/ D.. 4.30 b57. 0 
682,941 1 699,937 | I.... 16,996 | 1... 2.49 68.2 
| 
foe fom D... #850! De. “dig b62. 5 
10, 351 | 9106,170 4) 1.... 3,819) 1... mena 56,1 
28,184} — 29,010 | I.. 82611... 2.93 75.6 
198,290 | 193,536) D... 4.754/D.. 2.40 56.5 
121,700 | 123,087) 1.... 2,287 | 6... ance 62.5 
203,100 | 201,763] D... 1,337| D.. 0.66 61.0 
147,799 | 145,603 I.... 9804/1... .54 70.9 
240,791 | 240,791 | I.... 10,407} I... 4.52 063. 2 
64,819 | 62,005| D. . 2.8141 D.., 4.34 66. 0 
995,739 | 245,409 | I... 19,070 | T.. 8.71 57.5 
393,548 | 387,818] I.... 14,270 |1... 4.41. 69.9 
182, 467 | 6182, 467 | I.... 10,366 | I... 6.02 60. 5 
207,704 | 197,580 | D... 10,124) D.. 4.&8 60.3 
87,536 | 91,820) I.... 4,284| 1... 4.89 70.2 
d291, 941 | 319,100 | I.... 27,159 | I... 9.30 61.8 
a148,714 |ab148,714 | I... anes | 1 a. 74 ab66.7 
549,269) 560,293 | I.... 11,0241 1... 2.01 74.2 
342,275 | ©3842, 275 | D..< 8 4am | D.- 2.42 b66. 7 
538,310 | 532,634! D... 5,676! D..-1.05| _ 66.7 
2282, 000 | 298,400 | T.... 16,400 | I... 5.81 | “ 66.7 
200, 457 | a204, 600 | T.... a4,343 | I... 02.17} — a57.0 
127,025 | 127,025} 1.... 3,686] 7... 2.99 b15.2 
306,309 | 317,267 | I.... 10,958} 1... 3.58 63. 0 
384,627 | 412,133 | I.... 27,506 | I... 7.15 64.4 
20,694 | 420,694 | 1.... 1,857) 1... 9.86 b58. 2 
48,327 | 048,327] I.. a6, 127 | T.. at4.52 b61. 9 
146,139 | 146315] 1... 176 | 1... Ont2 59.1 
943,300 | 246,102} 1.... 2, ae 1 63.2 
10,896 | 12,093 |1.... 1,497 )1... 14.18 63.5 
a4, 700 a5, 800 | I.... a1,100 | T---a23. 41 066.5 
38,715 | a38,715 | I.... 3.66111... 10.44} 0659.1 
a13,000 | 14,435 | I.... a@1,435 | I...a11.04 63.9 
4.702 | b4,709K1...-. 409 PI... Ona b58. 9 
90,967 | 26,357) 1I.... 5,390] 1... 25,71 56.3 
5,064] b5,064|D... 539} D.. 9.62 D68. 6 
a9,500 | ab9,500|I.... @830 | I... a9.57 ab6é. 4 
36,946 | 44,411) 1.... 7,645 |1... 20.20 63. 8 
43,3383 | 45,401 1.22 2,068 (eee 62. 8 
146,589 | 146,589 | I.... 2,856 | 1... 1.99 b66.1 


ec In 1890. 


d Average attendance of pupils above and below the scholastic age estimated. 
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TABLE 4.—Aggregate number of days’ schooling given; the same compared with the popu- 
lation 5 to 18 and with the enrollment. Length of school term. 


Aggregate 
number of 
days’ school- 
ing given. 


State or Territory. 


2 


UNITED STATES 1, 129, 955, 876 


North Atlantic Division..... 348, 164, 297 
South Atlantic Division ..... 112, 439, 462 
South Central Division ...... 144, 583, 522 
North Central Division...... 477, 526, 057 | 
Wesigian JDIRENON caoueeedaoe 47, 242, 538 
North Atlantic Division: : 
BV Iseutinn Gene ees aes ak 10, 821, 510 
New Hampshire......... 4, 996, 795 
Ww dons ennnoncannas 6, 230, 000 
Massachnsetts..........- 47, 083, 738 
MNOS SNe osaGoncscad 6, 561, 888 
@ Onmeen Guibecee a. easel 15, 365, 247 
eve Sith. sees | 122, 884, 485 
INE WeOCLS OV. selne-ls= == -1-- 625, 590, 912 
Lemme nahyehUehae sosooessod 108, 630, 222 
South Atlantic Division: 
IDSIEN YY 182 © 2 o So OeeeeeEee ont 68, 261, 734 | 
iMinylamd es creleee =< sel 19, 535, 280 
District of Columbia..... 5, 192, 790 
Waren) eee aoeeseeoneoae 22, 450, 176 
ANYGste Wines a shscogeac 11, 902, 752 
ENorolm@ carolina esveiciecies 2 12, 166, 309 
South Carolina .......... 10, 481, 981 
(CCORCTA. 5-2 etter =< see €20, 057, 890 
JOG cos eoueauoororere a7, 440, 600 
South Central Division: 
ICNITIBIAY Gee caoeeeenenee 24,540, 900 
MIKE TATNICS SCC orcs e cicc sce-<s 32, 430, 528 
/NIBICETINR. 6 coacoddonnonece 013, 405, 900 | 
EMGISSISSID DI. 5 5-1-2 =< 16, 794. 350 
POU STAT A testes ciciee ccc. 9, 242, 744 
WIN Re GI ele ere ra: c:ciarevevew so. 37, 015, 600 
BASIC S&S < ete viz vic ania aie 2 = 611, 153, 550 
North Central Division: 
OWUIO » saaoe eee nee eee 89, 590, 000 
MeL TA ier a cies cco x at b44, 495, 750 
NUNIT O1S pees = soe acco + ous 5 86, 819, 232 
STOKES oo scaopseecenede 45, 952, 060 
RWASCOMSIN ee ccc <cie<s55. 081, 792, 470 
INUIMPACE OH sooneaseonos od b16, 259, 200 
OUR pone eee aes el 49, 498, 652 
IMIS S OUMIie es ccc ccs te 52, 062, 046 
Monee akctaeseece ccs. b2, 338, 442 
SOmidn IDEN eo oodanes oe b7, 007, 415 
PNfebrasK aati ccc c ace cn stk 20, 337, 785 
ISBbIES) |. soo5 aa Sone cc 31, 378, 005 
Western Division: 
MIGMIBDNE . oacsncecanedeOoe 1, 891, 645 
NAY SOTO NES os oe eee a696, 000 
Coloradomreerrern te ce | 05,590, 446 
Mew Miexico-...-----und | 1,010, 450 
JNRIADTE Re seco e enn ees b592, 452 
OAT oS ope eee ee 3, 426, 410 
OW RK ce ee re b708, 960 
IGA, « dese aaa eee eee 6663, 000 
‘NYAS nen gobdl ao ome oneae see 4, 512, 158 
One COMM ereiaiai= cic s + se ale - 5, 048, 591 
(Calbivareiit, csoganomnosecee 623, 102, 426 


@ Estimated. 


6 O 4 by 
Se | oS3 
aaa ~~ = 
“t@ ae Ors 
2Os5ol 2ou 
ERS mu) BTSs 
Saoc| so4 
Pomoc) -e 4, 
oo hm oO on) Ss 
Ou & 
com S Bl of 
im ©,0F 2 Sars 
Om, ORB 
Aeanl a” 
3 | 4 
Days. | Days. 
60.1 Mo Jl 
Claw 111.0 | 
36.8 61.9 
Bila 8) 60. 0 
(280 94.6 
| 61.5| 85.0 
66. 7 76.5 
59.1 83.0 
76.7 96.9 
90.5 124.9 
76.9 127.4 
86.2) 119.2 
82.1) 116.6 
068.0 6109.3 
72.5 | 105.8 | 
bG8. 7 | 6108.7 | 
| 63.3] 103.3 
83.8 IBIS, at 
39.2) 65.5 
45,4 60. 0 
21.0 36. 0 
24.0| 49.8 | 
c30. 7 c52. 6 | 
a55.1| a79.1 | 
39.7 BY. 5) 
Bey) 67.1 
b24.8 | 644.4 | 
35. 0 5152) 
23.9 70. 7 
36.3 57.1 
627.7) 650.0 
85.4) 118.7 
b68. 7 b86. 7 
79.2 108.6 
77.6 103.0 
663.1 b90. 4 
b48. 2 657.9 
84. 8 98. 2 
61.2 81. 4 
b46. 9 b65. 8 
672. 8 b89. 8 
61.0 82. 2 
70. 6 80.5 
70.2 | 99.3 
a48.3 |) a79.7 
061.6 | 085.4 
Bye 18) 4.4, 7 
639.1 b74. 2 
47.8 (Bo 2 
b70. 8 b96. 0 
629.0 | b46.3 
Ae 64.8 
55.8 69. 8 


680.6 | 104.2 


bIn 1889-90. 


Average length of school term. 


1870-71 1879-80 1889-90 | 1890-91! crease 
oD G 7 8 
Days. | Days. | Days. | Days. 
132,1| 130.3] 134.7) 135.7 
152.0} 159.0! 166.6] 168.0 1: 
97.4] 92.4] 99.9| 99.9 |X. 
91.6| 79.2] 882] 95.0 |T. 6.8 
133.9] 189.8] 148.0] 146.7 | D 1.3 
119.2 129.2] 185.0} 133.8 | D 1.2 
98 109 112 | I) 105=) D7 
70 105. 3)0) 117qi)) 1isan() @. 
115.6] 125.5] 186 | @137 |I.1 
169 177 177 169 es 
170 184 188 188 0 
172) 4a 91.79 182.5 | 182.96 D .24 
176 178.5| 186.5} 185.5} D1 
178 | 192 192 b192 | We aes 
127.2 | 133.4] 147.6! 155.2/1. 7.6 
182 | 158 166 | 016G |........ 
183 187 184 184 0 
200 | 193 178) 1 1797) tl 
93.2) 119.8]) 118.2/h 116 | D 22 
76.8} 90 97 WP 06.8 bal 
a50 | 50 59.2 60.8 | I.1.1 
a100 70 69.6| 70.2; 1. .6 
59 ag65 a 683.3 || Sena 
a can 2 ed 120 $5120 |e ee 
al1l10 102 | 94 100 | I.6 
alT 68 86 96 | 1.10 
66.5] 81.3 78. 5iN8 B73. 545. ..00ee 
110 74.5| a86 | 85 | Dat 
a65 78.8} 100.6] 100.7] I. .1 
a140 71.7 | 100 116 Merci 
- eee *| See cet ails ab75 Bei eae 
165 152 166.5| 159.9| D 6.6 
98.5 | 136 130 b130)) || eee 
146.7 | 150 155 | 0155 | TJ. 0 
140 | 150 156 154 ‘P12 
155 165 158. 61) 0158. G'ha. 1. 
a83 OLS) IP 128) 185129 6 ee ee 
180 148 | 156 156 0 
90 | al04 129.4} 1264|D 3 
| 118 6113 Se ee 
CHE!) | a ; 145. | hro145 ee oe 
72 82 140 189 ial 
116 120 135 127.5 | D 7.5 
a89 96 142.7 |) 156.4 110-18, 7 
a200 119 | a120 |ab120 |........ 
92 | a132 144.41 144. 40 oe 
alll 111 a67 | 70 | 1.a8 
0 109 126 | bee” Ie... -2e 
152 128 138 | 130 | D 3 
142 148 140° OTOm ee 
a45 94 a69.8| 0bG9.8!........ 
a80 a9 97.2] 101.6) 1. 4. 
a90 90 118.2} 118.24 D 7.6 
128 146. 6 | 157, 600151. 6 ae see 
c In 1890. 
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NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED. 
(Table 4.) 


The total number of days attended by all pupils was 1,129,955,876, 
which gives an average of 60.1 days for each person 5 to 18 years of 
age. 

If this were a constant quantity, so that each child received on an aver- 
ageG60.1 days’ common school instruction annually while passing from his 
fifth to his eighteenth year, he would get all together 781.3 days of 
schooling. This is equivalent to about four years (3.9) of 200 days each, 
and is a time measure of the amount of instruction the public schools 
furnish each person of the population at the present rate. 

The average amount of schooling given for each person 5 to 18 years 
of age varied the past year (column 3) from 21 days in North Carolina 
and 22.9 in New Mexico to 90.5 in Massachusetts. In the North gen 
generally, it is about double what it is in the South, owing in part to 
a longer school term and in part to the larger percentage ofthe school 
population attending school. 

Of the pupils actually enrolled, each one atténded on an average 
87.1 days (column 4). 

The average length of time the schools were insession (column 8).was 
135.7 days, an increase of one day over the preceding year, and of 5.4 
days over 1879-80. 

Some notable cases of change in the length of the school term are 
recorded in the table. The loss of seven days in Maine is due to the 
diversion of fands to the improvement of schoolhouses and higher sal- 
aries for male teachers. Massachusetts shows a reduction of eight 
days; this ‘does not arise,” says State Superintendent Dickinson, 
‘from any want of appreciation of the work of the schools, or from any 
unwillingness to give them liberal support, but rather from the feeling 
that from thirty to thirty-six weeks per year is all the time that can 
be profitably spent in school. And what contributes to this feeling is 
the desire of many families to spend a longer time at the summer 
resorts. To provide for such families, and to avoid the demoralizing 
effects of having a part of the school withdrawn, the summer vacation 
is In many instances prolonged at both ends. The long vacations, 
together with the frequent holidays during the year, seem already to 
have encroached upon the school time to an undesirable extent.” 

The school term of Pennsylvania shows an Increase of 7.6 days, the 
result in part of increasing the State appropriation from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000. The effect of the “ great a ” of $5,000,000 
in 1891 aleas not yet appear in the statistics. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas all largely increased their cout 
term in 1890-91, the latter by sixteen days. On the other hand, Ohio, 
KKansas, and Oregon show a considerable decrease. 


Observations on ascertaining the average length of school term.—The aggregate num- 
ber of days’ attendance given in the above table, when not reported direct. by State 
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superintendents, has been obtained by multiplying the average daily attendance of 
pupus by the average lengthof school termin days. Hither of these three quantities 
is thus made a most simple function of the other two, and can be readily obtained 
when the other two are given. Though this relation between these three quantities 
does not rigidly subsist in the statistical systems of many of the States, owing to 
diverse methods of computing average attendance and average length of school] term, 
yet the assumption thatit doesis correct in principle and gives more accurate results 
in practice than any other. 

A practical application is made of this principle in finding the average length ot 
school term of a number of States, as recorded in the summarics of column 8, where 
the aggregate attendance in daysin each division and in the United States, is divided 
by the corresponding average daily attendance to get the average length of school 
term in days of each group of States. 

By this method the school term of each State in taking the average isin fact given 
a weight proportioned to the school attendance of the State, as should be done under 
a correct interpretation of the expression ‘‘average length of school term.” The 
result might more properly be called ‘average length of attendance,” which is 
esscutially what it is desired to know. 

A method in use in some States for finding the average school term of a county, 
for instance, is to weight the different school terms of the towns or districts the 
county is composed of by the number of schools in each; in other words, the total 
number of days (or months) ail the schools of a county were kept is divided by the 
total number of schools, to get the average time each one was kept. So in finding 
the average term for the State, the schoo] is taken as the unit instead of the pupil, 
as in the Bureau’s method. When the schools differ much in size (number of pupils), 
as they do in all mixed urban and rural systems, varying from some half dozen to 
five hundred or more pupils each, the average term obtained by this method varies 
considerably from that obtained by the foregoing. Thelong terms of the large city 
schools not being given their proper weight, the resulting average is too small. The 
same objection applies still more forcibly to weighting the school terms of the differ- 
ent counties or towns by the number of school districts in each. 

Still another method is to add together the school terms of the different counties 
or towns, and ‘divide by the number of such counties or towns; i.e., the simple 
arithmetical mean is taken. Smithville, for instance, with its 100 anil counts for 
as much in forming the average as the metropolis, with its 100,000. Smithville, 60 
days; metropolis, 180 days; average term of the two, 120 days. This method, if it 
can be so called, gives altogether too short an average term, and nothing can be 
said in defense of it. Itisas if, wishing to get the population per square mile of 
Minnesota and Dakota combined, we said, Minnesota, 9.86; Dakota, 0.92; average 
number of persons per square mile in the combined ctaey (0.92-4-9.86) —2 —5.39, 
instead of dividing the total population of the two States together by the dombinen 
arca in square miles. 

The “‘ageregate number of days attendance” is a statistical item of the utmost 
simplicity and of great value, about the mcaning of which there can be little or no 
difference of opinion. Every teacher’s register that records the number of pupils 
present each day in any school,as they all presumably do, contains the data for 
ascertaining it for that school for the school year by the simple process of addition, 
or summing up. 
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TABLE 5.—Teachers. 


Whole number of teachers, 


1890-91. 


Per cent of male teachers. 


\ 


RmoOWwWNore SrereOWOOGO GA ee 


Males. | Females.; Total. 1870-71. | 1879-80. | 1889-90. | 1890-91. 
a | z 3 4 a 6 7 SS 
8 Per eent.| Per cent.) Per ecnt.| Per cent. 
UNITED STATES...--..-- 124, 449 244, 342 368, 791 41.0 | 42.8 B34, 5 33.7 
North Atlantic Division...... 18, 099 74, 290 92, 389 26.2 28.8 20.0 19. 6 
South Atlantic Division...... 18, 854 20, 873 39, 729 63.8 62.5 49.1 s47.5 
South Central Division..-...- 28, 190 22, 213 50, 403 67.5 67,2 57.6 55. 9 
North Central Division.....-. 54, 490 116, 093 170, 583 43, 2 41.7 32. 4 31.9 
Western Division -.-......... 4, 816 10, 871 15, 687 | 45.1 40.3 31.1 30.7 
North Atlantic Division: 
INGA oohoceae eee eee noan ae ai, 169 a6, 145 7, 314 a24.4 a27.2 al6.0 al6.0 
New Hampshire......---- 305 2, 829 3, 134 15.0 19.8 9.8 o,f 
WVIETEIMOU Ge atte este ae = aici sree a 533 a3, 842 a4, 375 16.5 16.8 12.0 a12.2 
Massachusetts ......--.--| 1, 016 9, 630 10, 646 12.7 13. 2 9.8 9.5 
mvnodedislamderce =. - een 1-4 175 1, 280 1, 455 a20, 4 20. 2 12.6 12.0 
Connecticut ........------ | @b549 | ab3,544 1 ab4, 093 a22.1 a22.8 a3. 4 abi3. 4 
Men So0Ui »<25.6¥-2.0-- | 5,359] 26,623) 31,982 22.9 26. 0 16.9 16.8 
INIeNW; UIGESCY) - =. Me «l- eleee = == 0822 b3, 643 b4, 465 32.5 28. 5 18. 4 b18. 4 
J2eOE KVR), oAeosooasene 8,171 16, 754 24, 925 42.8 45,5 Buk & 32.8 
South Atlantic Division: - 
MD Claw vATO.<ciec:<c 2 ccc cicies «> ab217 ab4g4 b701 a29. 9 a46. 6 a31.0 ab31.0 
MEV IAT 62 Sau -wessece- a 1, 055 2,912 3, 967 45.0 42.6 27.8 26.6 
District of Columbia ..... 103 692 795 ag. 2° 87. 13.0 13.0 
WITEME, 6soosensocneusede 3, 025 4, 693 7, 718 64.5 61.8 41.5 39.2 
NYiest VATOINIGM <2 6 -- 3, 461 2,139 5, 600 79. 0 ane 63. 4 61.8 
North Carolina.........-- 3, 708 2, 827 6, 535 a73.2}. a71.3 59.1 56.8 
South Carolina.......---- 2,011 2, 252 4, 263 62.4 59. 5 49.6 47.2 
(GleOG Claes saree. seeyeies e4, 004 c3, 505 e7, 509 71.4 a65. 2 53.3 €53. 3 
INOACE eat oaAeEE cere al, 270 a, 371 2,641 a6. 7 61.6 48. 0 adg.1 
South Central Division: 
JECCTMBLON GA Seo anonoonSooes 4,481 4, 680 9,161 a66. 0 64.6 49, 8. 48.9 
IUGMMNOISED ac cesscosesocsen 5, 074 3, 176 8, 250 a75.0 74.4 ~ 61.8 61.5 
PALADIN Ae aie ais tier Scie oe SEN b3, 976 b2, 342 dG, 318 66.8 63.8 62.9 b62. 9 
INGSSISSIPpPT 2-2 -c- 5-1 oe 3, 519 4, 027 7, 546 aG0. 8 61.2 49. 6 46. 6 
JEOUURNE eaereeconecneace 1, 244 1, 759 3, 003 50. 9 46.1 44,7 41.4 
WRONG Pe ae 2x nie ce Se aie cals aiale 6, 459 4, 630 11, 109 avl.3 a75. 0 61.1 58. 1 
PAGE IWATISAS tac eee cree a soccer D3, 437 b1, 579 b5, 016 a75. 6 78.4 68.5 b68.5 
North Central Division: 
(CORIQ) = co oseneBeeeeeee eee 10, 763 14, 798 25, 561 43.2 47.8 43.1 42 
TUNGHEIRY oS oeee Annee Reece b6, 780 b6, 498 b138, 278 60. 5 Glo B 51.1 b51 
WTO Sere tere care oe < oicic everece 6, 875 17, 102 23, 977 43.5 39.7 32. 5 28 
WEENIE ssessagcssqusoos 3, 488 | 12, 621 16, 109 26,3 29. 2 BP a 21 
SRAISCONSIN .. <i .ccccee0- 50 2,316! 10,026] 12,342 28.8 28. 9 19.8 18 
INOUMMER OUR, Bopeasaeeoceenon 2, 086 7,152 9, 238 33.7 3a. 9 Pei 8) 22 
NO Wdlyeteiaisicls a's x :n\avata fa a. nia ate 5, 228 21, 541 26, 769 39. 0 33. 6 20.6 19 
INIISSOUTIG ee +s cetia cess se 5, 986 7, 994 18, 980 65. 3 58, 1 44,4 42 
North Dakota -.-........- b569 b1, 422 b1, 982 } a24.7 40.8 ; 28.3 b2 
South Dakota .....-...... b1,346 | 03,294 b4, 640 ; : 29.0 b29 
Nebraskan ocercce nsec ess 2, 861 7, 694 10, 555 51.9 40.7 27.1 27 
IMATISAG Mec cisesieis eescciwe« 6, 201 5, 951 12, 152 47.2 45.1 40.8 | 51 
Western Division: 
Niomtandeesesn erties. < see 130 550 680 a60. 3 38. 5 | 2229 19 
NA \OHIUDI : 6okeneoboeeceds 78 | 285 363 a28.6 44,3 2208 21 
Coloradow. 260 -.+e-c see <- b622 | 61,753 02, 375 48.8 36. 4 | 26.2 b26 
Mew MCxXICO .92--.c.c-c0. 308 | 179 487 a91.7 78. 0 a62.2 63 
PACTIZ ON ae e ae oceeeie eee oe e b93 b147 6240) Reeeeee eee 47.5 38.8 638 
ON ese nccoeemeeenseenese 378 420 798 55. 0 54. 5 46. 6 47 
IN(OWAC Beeeee asec oseco coe b41 b210 b251 32.4 46. 7 - 16.3 B16. 3 
Adah opeerre sen oa Sate ae av166 ac331 | b497 a64. 3 57.4 a33. 4 033. 4 
Rvs ont seat <se tet a 779 a1, 142 1, 921 a46.5 37.4 40. 6 40.5 
OOO ONE ese = cone othe ae 1, 059 1, 582 2, 641 a51.7 48.3 43.3 40.1 
Walitornia Me s-.c..s. ee eee b1, 162 b4, 272 05,434 40.0 33.6 21.4 b21. 4 
a Approximately. b In 1889-99. c In 1890. 
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s 
TABLE 6.—Teachers’ salaries. 
1890-91. 
° Average monthly salaries of teachers. 
Increase Increase 
Statc or Territory. or decrcase or decrease 
Males. since pre- | Females. | since pre- 
ceding ecding 
year. year. 
i ? 2 3 4 a 
WATE DISTATES <2 as c- 6 S sooodononosconaoocsad $44, 89 | I... $0.21 | $36. 65 | Meoag Spee 
Worn Aileen IDNs socassseoseeeuonemeosdssony 1,10) || Wee 52h BER OOM Ila. 1, By 
Sonik Amlerin® JOMMEOM So56650 caqgonsngososaaaoosdoP BOG |} 3055, 9 RtB 29562) |e 15 
Sonitin Camisgl Dap 335 Gos cocoon coomsuoseoeneooed Bele) || ans 6B) 68,410 || JD)... 14 
Worth (Ceimnel IDBAGION oo5o005 a56e50 cogs ooEneesnoed OR. OF || Moco 5 8 Be! | Jaen .16 
ivaieian JOM WIROT0 o.5 coosenodoceuone HodouDoOEeeoneUbeOe HL Ae || oes Tae 54000 OL 
North Atlantic Division: 
INOMUTS oo56co aeOpEO ECE TOBE OSE e aoe e eee eee eee 48.10} I... .50 25.26 | D.. . 04 
New Hampshire ...--..--2.--eeee sees ce eene enone €9.09N 1. ome. 11 95.89| 1... 8 
Ror Olver eeeerieeieisie =o cisiscis ce cies ic .eciaccccaurce 38.386 | D.. .04 25,524) leas Aei2 
WMS SACS 6 conoad eobesaocesoocsosouenonUD Obed 118.07) D.. 8.56 48517 i| tee. 8588 
JRinad@: JibHNG assoonssooe eden coogecoucEpoUoesaeod 8952) T--- .06 aby aby (Olas. 3, 7h 
(COTITUCCKORIR conc conned eso noeceodosocdE9ccobEDE Git. LIA, 2 87 39! St ||| Leee DG 
Wewr WOR Gocouss casene s4oocunnnooUeogoouuEeeaod OT OAV cores one 44 383 We. aepeeeets 
New Jersey D.-...-c0-0 2c cee e nnn ce ence ne nee ee ened 76.02 | I... 4.16 43.62 |} I... .86 
Pennsylvania... .- 0-02 cene ee cece ee ence recone - 40.59] I... .73 30, 90\]| P= aoe 
South Atlantic Division: | 
AD SleunyalnelClmer ieee cele eieiceiasin'= s\n sininielsieseiamccle oa BONOOM ecm cece ac 34208 |e eee 
1 Gre E00) oo cee eee e ances eh | 4902 .. .08 39.42... 17 
MistricimoteCOlmMDIA Us. ce-ajcccce cee cacen- ccc ed 101.90} D.. ¢.64 68.00 | I...  ¢. 60 
Ope OM tere cieieeta ec ccs sa niss/-s cee erseeees esc e eis 31.40] D.. .29 26.66 | I... . 03 
SO 0Sg6 VEDI es .oc0 5 eSecucee coe See coe eee eee: || ioe ee’ fee eeenines rear sa 
Scortlh CaS sas eeene geen ee eeeammen, ee 24,000 1. .72 31.4390 ses 
South, CARO ccouoceoooee rece Eeree I eoSeEeocee. 2iea2 Wee. 61) ), 22.91 | Des 59 
EEC BIG) «290 00 codane HOOD OCHOOHaH OCOD Ad oCSodaooscEd loooodEcouodllssooneanannd|soosenpnenac pocescossece 
NIRS) on = a pomgu oo CoO LOR EUG MOmeee Coe cmime cae) | MEAS 2 eae (iniiaieaaiaialane es So nese | ow see 
South Central Division: | 
IRSA? on coonncowon cna spso0ensoseEsyanccDnosEe B70) | Meso Ib 0R BS 8) |) oes .78 
ICSMMNGIIRS Che accnnasncoo aooaosuqeocede apeueoconcer Boal || ocs 5 Wh) 28.28 | I 34 
AXIAIDIRTE, coos boscoosée node oosgdond CORREO EEEODOGEDE ESCteSeHeGnsl Gon oee ser orien er are. eee aaa acic 
WSIS D DG scooacosscogcesesnuscungpeeeSEEconrE 30,05) |) ooo ILO wey e8) || 10). . 54 
LORAIN) 3a 6e ene eee eee codecs Mh 35.08 | 1... .68 31.61 |T..2 eG! 
TD aSthgA ano lk peu neon ee ean nenenne ih | 49.001)... 21 39,15 |; Doe te 
PANTALGAMLS DS epee ee eters evetel= [a riniaja cls aiclslola/aierct ine oN Swlclte cc ccioe | wcictecwwicucie cela eieue oun cellos a anseme 
North Central Divison: 
(OND « acaatooos oo 000 S00 Shoo Due SE ano Bee eon enoed 40038) Die 1.00 82.62 | D-.. 1.96 
ilemclivannantioene cee cee senlce caesce sccccccse se csce ty 44.40; D.. .80 40.20| 1... 1.00 
IOUS) .. cabo O64 cHUa BBO EO CUNO ODOM E OOO TREE eeL 55.98) I... 1.35 45.50 | I.- 1. 09 
TO TNR oo ee eae raleiaic.s oeiste ABS | soo ati B3eei | jie 252 
AVES CONSID Meme oie a miiotcee visa cciesiersieioscne ale science ae ee |) ID)65 att 80.75 | ieee . 03 
Nitin Cs Ota Uleeec ccccsceiccccccscccc.cssccecol es CABO | Moa. ile 31.09 | T.. 28 
JIGS oncq60 605 cn AoRE SOE SE SAUCES a eae Simos ; .45 309528 ele neil 
MISS OUD 2 emcees se ieciees ces cccc see oe 45 48.38 |} I... .97 ee 3! | Moe. 76 
OnLI alot apeneen «aaccem ences sss .icceeecmecs o< AGL SH | Toes Ge 3452601 eles 
SOUL) DIO BAND errata ne elevate aoa ciels «ics ase cyaee.a 49.00} D.. 1.00 87.00 | D.. 1.00 
IN GIRS... oc op Onn eot Han oo DOSS O COE ree Reese 43. 00 -. €.09 Biot | loo. well, W 
IKATIEES cocosene nen eene PoC A eee TCTs tia ie =a aaa id 90 Ont i nes LS) Bel cary th ID) on 0 2B 
Western Division: 
ING ING ON meee teeeete erie ater cs iale ares ont raise \cis [cre cio ciccciete cine Pewicc Sew ne cic | se wcwivinwie cet lecismececenes 
\AY OHM». an covonnpasosobsoosos ou CSS BO OCHOUE OEE ISCUSDSETOREG ROAST CEES nS OA tee ABNaRre EBeeanccecac 
LW 0OD oco5enccoe nee ee 61,99) 1... .29 50.86 | I... .87 
INiGw? INIGEIOO coon con Sno ecUdU ESOS OE SOEDCSOEEBSOO SOS BEDOOROCE S| |= anette neenmnn PEAS Gry oor c 
PANEL Z OFAN MERE ete eG Sta c Seisiec ce ctcsicisiesen cir a tl 82545 ye Dee) 3.55 74.45) | Dee ine 
oS oadeoaGercsopeenbes Gen nee ee ae 56.05 ]| T..- 8. 02 BYG TB || Mono S. 82 
2 SEND coscon seocdegsesoc€ soon aeenerceeoem core 97. 68 eee) 63. 86 o« 1.418 
UENO. son sdanosboooo eH aebonose a DONE CG US EORGOOrD® SEC ERIC eeens |i iinE ane tmmnens! (ett scis ac tmmmnny mele Sree Fr 
“AEST a GT ere ec ee Be, 8):| Woo 88 42,16 | Dee tes 
(OnGGOM Donsencaseqos aicObo GeO SdOEnOU DOO SOAbOe Onn H 420543, mete Atel i IC. 1, Wil 
iO ARO ce ene cleleielaie cia ctalecieis scsivie s © cists ss elcieioate ROO)! Mace Moat 665200) ee nO 


* These summaries include only the States tabulated in tho same columns below. 
a Approximately. 

bIn 1889-90. . 

ec Average yearly decrease or increase for two ycars. 
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TABLE 7.—Schoolhouses and school property. r 


——| Value of all 
Increase or} public 


Number of sehoolhouses. 


State or Territory. 


decrease |school prop- 
1871, 1880. 1890. 1891. | Gholast | erty, 189. 
year. 
aI z 4 4 o> 6 7 
UNITED STATES ...-.-. Pe sein 132, 119 | 178, 222 | 224,526 | 226, 884 PT... .8, 856 |. 2. gees 
NortlwA tlantic Division..--.--.---- 41,297 | 48,070 46, 072 455815) D-. 206 |teeee eee 
South Atlantic Division ....-..-----| 11,310 | 24,554 32, 396 Bd, O24 fe... 774 | oer ees 
South Central Division ............- 16,750 | 28, 465 39,799 1) . 40, 838 if T....1, 200 |. Pee 
North Central Division...........-- |} 60,431] 77,315 97, 169) 9/7, OS Ree. - 1 138) sees 
Maesterm Division...........---0..-4 | 2,331 | 4,818 | 9, 090 9,562 4 E.... 644 |... 
j SS ae A AG 
North Atlantie Division: | : 
Nigii® .dleccn a Seeeen ec SeE eee . 3,917, 4,309 4, 354 4,209 | D... 1451 $8, 670, 385 
New Hampshire ........-----+.- | a2, 180 2, 248 2, 078 2,075} D... 3) 2897, 0¢8 
WERT Do co ono eee eC Noe eee OS | 2,576 2, 597 2,483 |} 2,424) D... 59 1, 298, 005 
NMassaclmuwSeuis() 22... -- sen i 5, 076 | 5, 570 7, 147 7,239 L.... 99 =a 
TRingile Mehnia6l ss sosooondoonceooce c423 453 482 491] T.... 9 3, 002, 123 
Connecticut .....-- eee. 1, 651 | 1, 647 1, 643 1,630} 1.... 7| 6,655,055 
INGA SGN ean oeeeneneeceesocaccc 11, 728 11, 899 12, 022 12,072] T.... 50]: 50,013, 491 
SONU ase eee 1, 476 | I, 585 1,663 | @1,663 | I.... 21) 8,629, 793 
ig syevapia.....-.--88..-.-5- A2, 270 12, 762 14, 200 14,022} D_.. 178) 385, 837, 895 
South Atlantic Division: | 
DlWelcinuancke eee. . «cise sees acces b360 b512 452 d452 | T.... a2) 836,749 
Oe NU 1, 509 | 2, O44 b2, 189 b2) 2360) T.--. ai [seceececeee 
istrict of Columpia............ @ 36 a59 96 ton |e (eae 2 hi. see eee 
icin oe a2,880 | «4,590 6, 408 6,509| I... 101) 2,879,745 
isestaVaimoiniae..- 6... Be os wre 2, 058 3, 057 4, 814 5, OL ale ss Or, 2) 15183386 
INO, (CANON OEY Soosereeoeoeees oo a1, 640 38, 996 5, 793 | Sy Sls hile... 20 848, 074 
Soule arolimee sce eee ces = ee 1,478 2, 749 3, 264 | 3,510 | T.... 246 487, 301 
(GOOPGD Une eSB. coquppoenoqeuenD oe 1,017 5, 916 7,040 % 7,087 || T.... 144) (ee See 
nett a ie 331 1, 131 2,993. 2,881... 16 623, 462 
South Central Division: 
Louth Oe rege a3, 820 6, 100 7, 217 7,485 | T.... 268 3, 815, 866 
INOUMESSCCe ee te tot er ee oe eee a2, 210 4,127 6, 241 6,629 | T.... 888] 2,742,359 
ANU Bee Seareae ao noe erennarcs 3, 321 4,597 b6, 495.1. b @6,495 1 T.... 8ie ease 
NOGICS nn rere 28,600 | 5,669] 05,899] 66,0719 T_... 17200. 
MOUs) .-..-.-.20.2e0se--ce- ss4{ 14041 2,990] 25019 1... 217 he 
Fong) ae rie 1,224] 5,700| 9,065] 9,065] D--1di14 | 4,154,539 
AIRRIREIS 55 pSeeeo eee eee eee i, BOL 968 2, 592 2,592 eee 897, 858 
North Central Division: 
MO Mee cece cincc. «<5 AE ce cee 1], 571 12, 143 12, 813 1p nla | eae 1} 30, 811, 617 
IGRQHES Es oonoooocoeeE er eeOE Emenee 8, 989 9, 647 9, 907 49,907 | D... 21 | d14, 979, 339 
IOUOOHS » casnacGeneee ate ses eee 10, 97 11, 883 12, 252 12,3138 {1I.... 61] 27,883,249 
Michigan ...... epee aa a . 5,300 6, 400 7,531 7,616| I.... 85 | 14,534, 208 
WiRGGIEI Gaara eae eens a 4, 933 5, 667 6, 476 d6,476 | T.... 220 | d10, 958, 608 
MENS OWA. «oc onsen sees 2, 241 3, 693 5, 864 6,035 | I.... 171 | 12,623, 265 
TOWS) ob ado0 nh CeneCee eer eae 7,598 11, 037 12, 997 13,129 | T.... 182] 13,589,478 
INGORE o65 Goce Ae eee eee eee 6, 387 8, 249 b9, 712 L9,711 | D-_.. 1| 11,680,578 
IN GrtheM aka. .....s.ssececc ee ; Ge 588 1, 483 d1,483 )} I.... 66] dl,515, 602 
DEUCE OKOLA, ..cccccscsscen-ced | 3,153 3,153 | I.... 236] 2,685, 284 
ING DERSUE « Soc eeee sae eee ce 558 2,701 5, 937 GaGa ip pleeee ee Oil 9, 959, 608 
J SIRO) sags 5 oe eeeenee 1, 820 5, 316 | 9, 044 9,041 | D... 3 | 11,000, 000 
Western Division: 
Pee te tetels se == + =< = as 119 | * B55 S85, T.... 30 1, 100, 570 
WY SiON « ooo nooo eoonodeseuss at 29 180 O93 |) 1... 3 |. 35 Sec 
APO ietee Gee ces] == 2 = m= =~ = 2 80 292 1,190 | d@1,190 IT.... 195 | d4,387, 809 
MSE nwa NCSI CO marie =o a nine wielsiaieine ciar- ad 46 b a420 6452 4 ie... 32/0022 eee 
JUBIA0UD, oc esec See e eee Ce (Soca e 84 b219 a219 i te... 8°22 d268, 435 
Tout Posner nee ae 268 383 | 514 618 | I..-. 104| 1,137,544 
INOWRUD, oocuseSo see eee a aes 43 106 151 GOV Meacg Tih) 276, 736 
JNO 6 conta ee eee eer Soe 21 116 315 a3io'\) T....  2)\\) 2) sees 
WY AGHIGC GM J cence e- ccaen eres < xs 155 487 1,126 1,275) I.... 149 3, 165, 842 
DINO Otel eeegae GeeSo acco orpene ae a460 934 1, 499 1,613, 9°T2... gill 2, 124, 802 
@altormiaeeceee. co. cements 4 1, 316 2, 222 a Il 3,121 T..-. 120 @t3 Coes 
a Estimated. e Number of distriets. e Number of teachers. 


b Number of ‘‘ schools.” d@ In 1890. 
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STATE COMMON SCHOOL 
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TaBLe 9.—(1) Amount raised per taxpayer; 


SYSTEMS. 


(2) amount raised for 


21 


each child of the 


school population; (3) comparison of the number of taxpayers with that of the school 


population. 
Amount raised per capita of adult male popu la- 
: tion, from— 
State or Territory. Perma- 
i State | Local | Other |, Total, | 
taxes. taxes. sources. | P ee 
1 a 3 4 oO 6 
UNITED STATES ........-. $0. 48 $1.61] $5.84 $0. 68 $8. 61 
North Atlantic Division...... mally 1, 64 7, 26 . 66 9.73 
South Atlantic Division...-.- .19 1.93 2.14 B22) 4. 48 
South Central Division ...... .85 2.14 127 . 36 4. 62 
North Central! Division ...... . 67 1.14 euie 91 10. 42 
Western Division ............ 50 Bs 5.97 . 96 9. 66 
North Atlantic Division: 
NaI Nee eee soe ccc secs e . 44 1.70 | 5, 22 uleernee tse 7. 36 
New Hampshire.......-... .12 . 54 5. 68 . 33 6. 67 
Mermont@ee cs -e.ccc. snc. = ip US) |b Sacaneeee 5.91 oD 6. 91 
Wiassacinmseitsmereete ctr AT) Bae 12. 42 01 12. 67 | 
ilode Island. .......-009 .16 1.09 8. 23 . 56 10.44 | 
Wonnecticltisecses-.--5-40- 12 1. 06 6. 72 . bd 8. 84 | 
ING NTRMIOLIRe se clc ceeseec ce -< mS 2. 04 6.76 . 69 9. 64 | 
New Jersey 0. 2. .0026.00. ae 4, 83 DEQaS veel cee 7.99 
ARO THMG VAM o 15 cisicie clcieleioie | cree ccc s cles Rey) 2B |) 1. 30 9.85 
South Atlantic Division: 7) 
ID ClONGAT CMO 25.2 c5c cece 5s 1. 26 (omlte ASSO eres. se 5. 78 
NileryiRiNdl 4 oooneasseooene BoD 2. 24 4.19 | . 42 7.07 
District of Columbia.....|.......... e6. 59 G50 eee ee 13.18 
WO OSTIES Coen aa oenereere » IS 2. 26 1. 87 . 08 4. 36 
West Virginia.........-.- a.17 1.38 5. 42 47 | 7.44 
ENORtHEC ArOlNa . semeaes =<] sacs = - cele 1. 68 Ff. 04 |- ou 2. 06 
Owned, Orin bby) -casooeaced peeeeeee oe 1.95 24 | . 09 2. 28 
(GCOHENEG cascdduccoooseos 38 1. 62 7o048 14 2 OM 
Florida See ee eises sss sued Apel . 80 Gil) | keaoaoeeee 5. 65 
South Central Division: 
MGEATUUCIC Yieeeeicicis eee = -0< > - 24 2. 74 gi. 76 . 30 5. 04 
WRGMMESS CGereee alanis an «= = .ol 2.78 . 68 . 38 4,15 
Setabamad ......00ce--0.- 44 1.48 a. 89 roll 277 
INGISSISSIP Dl seecies «ene --- an) 1.65 1.91 . 46 Gh BW 
ILOUIRT ce oouaeeoseesnde .18 1.19 Lil . 89 3, a y/ 
MIRE CNS eae comic cleicre << cisivic eos 2. 91 2535 . 82 47 6.55 
PAICANSOAS Os ceees cic ceses es a. 16 1. 92 2.12 a ()5) | 4, 25 
North Central Division: 

OMe piace cco eis.c cise cicsiee 5 al 1.84 8. 25 49 10. 79 
NendianaWeeeccesess.ccc css, 1. 02 | 2523 Bally a tf 9. 36 
Nam O1Seeyceye es sic aes ee . 60 97 9.79 44 | 11. 80 
WOE ooo aeAOeABaeees .49 .99 6. 60 .77 | 8.85 
PWisconsim.-..-..--.56.. a, 35 f Om 6. 28 72 | 8.70 
INGINNEROA oaeoasaouesoeoos . 90 iL, 247 . tS 2. 28 12. 03 
OWE oo6 aecGC See oe Aare «cs | 11. 54 hl. 64 18. 65 
INGISSOUUD, BARA AS eer ee emer. 1.19 . 94 4,87 702 Tf 
North Dakota Bb .......... 1. 00 iL Pay 7. 88 . 60 10. 75 
South Dakotab.........-- ‘LE eee ee 1.81 9. 82 . 56 12. 19 
MVODEAS KA Vesccicc scence. at / @1.60 | a. 49 5.70 3. 09 10. 88 
JAIN): GS concoSoee eee ofl) |lsoocgagaos 9, 32 OD 11.07 

Western Division: 
NC OMIBA peerless see cal aoe cccacee ee ccices oll 5. 62 3 OR 5. 85 
VS Cun iy eeoee tre ame || See st Thee ee &, Gli Wee aeere 8. 64 
olor adage 6 <.c ceccccaccice 68 |----..---- 8. 98 ay) 1 
INCA EDS) Soonsococeees |. Soeeeeeee Sooo ae | Oh, OY 358 Bi, st) 
PAP IZ ONG Une nee ae ceae ee ccs oles .08 HeASAML, eee ike 7, 26 
OR. coc ncOe eee ees A (j) 4, 63 5. 09 . 78 10. 52 
ONGVACS Ober: os cecil ce 2.48 . 60 5. 70 .03 8.81 
IGE VOhoneseeernEe cosas 4 Saat Aare oor 5.16 all) 5, 26 
NViashimoton.ccesscese. ook asa), Eee © 6.12 1. 40 7. 79 
ONGC seo5eccnscsnananed IR YS4 6 SS oeeeee 6. 33 1, 28 8.99 
(Chilltigoranh 0) Ganaapoeaoenad a. 48 5. 20 5.11 voll 11. 00 


* United States Census of 1890. 


Amount | Number 
raised for) of adult 
each males to 
child of | each 100 
the school children, 
popula- | 5to18 
tion (5 to | years of 
18 eae ears).| age.* 


7 (ies 8 
i, 
__ #7. 87 87| 914 91.4 
Vince hk eye 
3.00 66. 8 
3. 04 65.9 
9, 86 94. 6 
15.17 156.7 
9.11 123.7 
9,39 140. 8 
8.56 124.1 
16, 44 129.9 
12. 39 Teg 
11. 27 127.6 
11. 58 120.1 
8.77 199. 9 
9, 81 99. 6 
5.79 100.1 
6. 28 88.9 
14. 54 110.3 
2,92 67.0 
5. 26 70.7 
1, 24 59.9 
1.26 55.1 
1. 82 1.0 
4.18 74.0 
3.73 74.0 
2. 76 66.5 
1. 67 60.1 
2.49 57.3 
2, 28 65.8 
4.48 68.3 
2,72 64.0 
10.52 97.6 
8, 60 91.9 
11. 70 99, 2 
9, 40 | 106. 2 
7.98 | 91.6 
12. 01 | 99. 8 
1231 90.2 
6. 36 | 84.7 
12. 06 112.2 
12, 24 100.5 
10. 28 4.5 
9, 41 85.0 
16. 02 274.0 
18, 04 208. 8 
23, 87 181.8 
2.97 104.3 
11.35 156. 4 
8.50 80.7 
18, 43 209, 3 
7.26 137.9 
14, 44 185. 3 
11. 87 132.1 
17.75 161.3 


J Some local finds are not reported. 


a Approximately. g Including voluntary contributions. 
b In 1889-90. h Including proceeds of bond sales. 
ce In 1890. 4 In 1887-88. 


d State appropriation for colored sckools. 
e United States appropriation. 


j Included in ‘‘ other sources.” 


22, EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 
TABLE 10.—Percentage classification of schoot receipts. 


Percentage (of the total receipts) derived from— 


State or Territory. Permanent 
mi Local Other 
ede State taxcs. taxes. sources. 
i 2 S 4 es 

Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. 
FONG DM OIPATRES «2 4 ac s.cieciwas crease eciacerale mrerteienets to 5.6 18.7 67.8 7.9 
North Atlantic Division......--.--se+-+---seceseeees | 1.8 16.8 74.6 6.8 
SOMEMBASt anti DIVISION «<< - << sce ae mien tlaele tats oa AL 43.1 47.7 4.9 
OUI G EM tral WIVISION .. 2.600400 0005 eee neieeenieee 18.5 46.3 27.4 7.8 
Worth, Comens Bie kite. - aeemoermon one seesscosoocac 6.5 11.0 73.8 8.7 
NWCSTCLID IOIVISION ..<...s0-sc0-54% (pia sini eis aeleeeee etree Heals 23.1 61.8 10. 0 


North Atlantic Division: 


Bi Jt 5 
Be TAM SHITO. «a4 ++ ane Mam oc «oe cee ee eee LS 8.1 85.1 5.0 
Witt) (ie oe ee eae eeenee One samrecneooacdrscdcad : A954: | ccc 85.6 5.0 
ASS ACITUSEULS csc <csees cece cececiece= seater HO) | See emma 98.1 | Small. 
RTO CURIS] ATTICS Ssicieicie ode wis sicrempere cereale loa emer 1.6 10. 5 §2.6 > Be! 
WOMITCCHICUT se eis.wccees «ow cle seefolele ie eee ee eee 8.2 12.0 76. 0 3.8 
J. ayy S60) aS Beer mero. core ere ac smo ammae toe 1.6 Pl 70. 2 7.0 
IN@W VERSE Wesed06 LdibanccconssocooosnoosenccgnES 4.0 60. 4 BoLGdE 2 seererr errs 
[OUI AUS TANS GASB Speco oseocanacsoeG ne. Goce eee pdeecsessene 13.4 73.4 13. 2 
Sonth Atlantic Division: 
MDL AN ROI Dis ~ 6m ccieise nin oie e a eistarnieien @ cls eee = ees 21.8 (BON, PA 76:0 last 24-2 
MiamaPlaintl cososeeneoone Pond noessoouegscassonoarss 3.1 31.6 59. 2 6.1 
WDistiictiof Colum bis 2s ...tese ccece cos cca es ce eles eee oe ad50. 0 50.0. |.ceoee eee 
BP lee inci eie sini dan wane aim emir eae sleet 3.5 51.8 42.8 Jind 
\NYOst, Witkeabtt. 6 Gena anonoasoo See meEeenenesanpaad: 2,8: 18.5 72.9 6.3 
Mong (Opirclllhy napeoreeseceeaeccass sacs ese een Os Shc osomeocce 79.1 pale 19.2 
SOuUGheCArOMMNAve. Fee en coe ca jem ee owes cae ca eee ae tee eee 85.4 10. 6 4.0 
(GOORGG ose scc eee ee Can Serene neem naan a ae 12.8 54.5 27.9 4.8 
LOIN 5 ooo beg Beep aedee 6 icdcesaesocusccoasep sy 6.0 14.2 18,8 |- 7-22 ee ; 
Scuth Central Division: . 
IKGMTDONY cacoscsusocnvsesnocompabencoopsemeasone 4.7 54,4 935.0 5.9 
MIRE ECS SOO sais: scare ose a5 wists a.m ania (dn mle Se Seale 8 67.0 16. 4 9,1 
JUIGIDRU RED: cores See eee terne ss Hoeses kato oSane 16.0 51.8 a32.2 | Small. 
NGSINSh ni tlsascrooaes seseesuerouossogco S6ocecaaT al 7.0 38. 3 44.1 10.86 
IG CURIE eae ereeer re eS coca en ee Cem eRe Ot ae 34.2 35.0 25.6 
TRGESES) S456 Geese Bee ee ce Sor ee enero cco SESS A 44,3 35. 9 12.5 as 
PARSING ASO eye ayes vc ME wo cieiaeie em ese. n a weer ete a3.7 45.2 49.8 _ 1.3 
North Central Division: / . 
(OHNO 6 6 ceercace eer ene Oe eee ea 1.9 17.0 (644) seul 
Thndvighng) (2) ocuS Bene eee Oe ee pe ae cor oeesea anoacud «| 10.9 25.9 55. 4 7.8 
JOU SCTE ge Ee RST err ceeieecycocg ol 5, IL 8.2 82.9 3.8 
WOIGINIGR Tae ee eee OE Serene oe meeeG a & 5.5 11.2 74.6 8.7 
AWeISCOMNSINGOS 2 ccc on cites eee «wn ieee Se 4.0 15.5 Web @ 8.3 
PN oIENINE SOUAEOW nos «=. a)talaiciele' ae <\sav eye eicceye es re eeerre = PE he B 10.6 63. 0 19) 
MO Witwer acs c.cc se cceesccc wee veces ce eames cae ne OS ee om 84.5 125i 
IWCESORIEL SAR a eeee nen eeseteretss CERES Bec acuaeer es 15.9 12.5 Cai 6.9 
ANON Ac Ota Ds. ccc coce cess case os cece eee ae 9.3 11.8 73.3 Bo 
SOG PO AKO CAD ac scene area ec sees sire eer es oe ee a eee 14.8 80. 6 4.6 
AN GIDRASI KOR Dias Sera aac ne nema an Aeam Grades eee al4.7 4.6 52. 4 28.3 
JAIIGHIS 0). OB Ra Renae eee eee err scr came M TQ as eee 84.2 8.6 
Western Division: 
IMONURIN Sone eee eee eee een ONE A AMM oon coGunaooadce 96.1 3.9 
AA One eee eee er areata Bee sere o4 bosedusacsss 100.0 |272.2 aseeees 
(COlORETO Doce Sea BERS R ee ote FOR Oren BEe ase ces ou GEE eee per nee 68. 4 26. 4 
\GRUIG00 ee eee ee eer ren eee ee Ne ee coducn|>aocucedccdd 79.6 -20.4 
/A\SEGOWEL YE BOOS Been eee AR SOR CeSeSes | kdesoscoode | 1.0 09. 0 il. . <<. eee 
RL” occ ocn ec Cmmnent. 5 oe a! (h) 44.2 48.3 T5 
INGVAUE 2 Ss pA IS oe ee prine ere Aeecarcoscanse oe 28. 2 6.9 64.7 0.2 
Idaho b..... ee a ee me. SE aac, bananseoobe 98.1 1.9 
WEED GUC a geeeeonan deen 0 Gooerneenee arc roceres. Ba! pl lcm nciae see 78.5 18.0 
Ore mone tae eee ec cee: - ale sees Sess c ce eee aay Tone Wo. ones ee ee 70. 4 14.3 
CalitOuMia Wee «oc. cce siemcemoceies sseieers eee ee a4.4 47.3 . 46.4 1.9 
a Approximatcly. e In 1890. 
b In 1889-90. Jf Some local taxes not reported. 
¢ State appropriation for colored schools. g Including voluntary subscriptions. 
d United States appropriation. AIncluded in ‘‘ other sources.” 
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RECEIPTS OF SCHOOL MONEYS, 


(Tables 8, 9, and 10.) 


The total receipts of school moneys, as tabulated, foot up to 
$147,915,282. 
Of this sum $8,296,347, or 5.6 per cent of the whole, was the income 


_of permanent school funds; $27,631,657, or 18.7 per cent, was derived 


from State taxes; $100,358,635, or 67.8 per cent, from local taxes; and 
$11,628,643, or 7.9 per cent, from sources other than the foregoing. 

More than two-thirds of all the money expended for common schools 
in the United States is raised by local taxation. Only about one- 
eighteenth is derived from the income of permanent school fands, 
and less than one-fifth from State taxes. These proportions vary 
greatly, however, in different parts of the Union, as will be seen by 
examination of Table 10. 

Theamount received from State taxes shows an increase of $2,593,088. 
Pennsylvania and Georgia contribute largely to this increase. The 
State appropriation of Pennsylvania was increased in 1889 from 


$1,500,000, at which figure it had stood for some years, to $2,060,000.! 


The large increase in the case of Georgia is due to the assessing of a 
half-mill tax (increased to 1 mill in 1890) and to the allotting to the 
common schools of all taxes arising out of taxable property in the 
State in excess of $360,000,000. Georgia schools received from the | 
former source in 1889, $165,000; from the latter, $50,576. 

Local taxes.—The aggregate increase of local taxation amounted to 
$4,227,519. ‘The large increase in the local tax of Maine ($137,149) was 
for the purpose of first supply of free text-books. Hlinois gained 
nearly $2,000,000, an increase in one year in local taxes more than equal 
to the total amount raised from all sources in any Southern State except 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Texas. New York lost over a million dollars 
in local taxes, yet still raised nearly twice as much as all the Southern 
States put together. . 

These facts emphasize the difference in the sources of support of the 
schools North and South. Inthe latter section the conditions created 
by legislation are too often unfavorable, sometimes even antagonistic, 
to the development of the principle of local taxation for schools. 

Relative amount raised by the several States—In Table 9 the school 
revenue of each State has been compared with the number of male per- 
sons over 21 years of age (i. e., with the number of taxpayers, or per- 
sons from whom in the main the school revenue is drawn), and also 
with the school population (i. ¢., with the number of persons for whose 
benefit it is raised). These are significant ratios, whereas the revenue 
per capita of population has no bearing on the matter. See remarks 
on p. 9. 


1The legislature of 1891 made a further increase of the State appropriation, rais- 
ing it to the munificent sum of $5,000,000. 
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Few persons have any idea of the extent to which the relative num- 
ber of taxpayers! and school population varies in different localities. ~ 
In some parts of the Union there are three, four, and even five times as 
many taxpayers to the hundred children as in others. The bearing 
of this upon the ease or difficulty of raising funds for schools is obvi- 
ous, and it may be said that this hitherto almost unnoticed circum- 
stance serves in no small measure to account for the backward condi. - 


‘tion of public education in certain sections, especially in some States 


of the South. An inspection of column 8, Table 9, will make this 
apparent. 

In the United States at large, on the average, there are 91.4 ae 
ers to provide the means of education for each 100 children 5 to 18 
years of age. In the South Central States, however, there are only 
65.9 adult males to 100 children, while in the States of the western 
division there are 156.7. 

Taking individual States, it will be seen that in South Carolina 100 
children have only 55 adult males (three-fifths, or 33, of whom more- 
over are colored) to provide the means of education for them, while in 
Montana there are 274 adult males to educate an equal number of chil- 
dren. That is to say (assuming that wages, prices of material, etc., are 
identical in the two States), in order to duplicate the educational condi- 
tions of Montana, each individual taxpayer of South Carolina would 
be subject to pay, on the average, five times the amount the taxpayer 
of Montana is obliged to pay. 

These are the extremes, but analogous conditions prevail, in a some- 
- what less degree, in the Southern States generally, as compared with 


_ the Northern. 


Examining the actual amounts raised per taxpayer and per child of 
school age (columns 6 and 7), it will be seen that Montana raises $5.85 
per taxpayer, which furnishes $16.02 for each child of school age; 
Texas, on the other hand, raises a larger sum per taxpayer ($6.55), 
but has as a result only $4.48 for each child of school age. In other 
words, each dollar paid in Montana goes as far in effective work in 
supporting the public schools as $4 in Texas. 

Mississippi, after raising per taxpayer about half what Nevada does, 
has only about one-eighth as much as the latter State for each child of 
school age. 

In the light of these facts, and considering in addition that a large 
proportion of the already comparatively few adults in the South are 
colored people with a minimum of property, it can not but be a matter 
of satisfaction that public education has made such progress in the 
South since the war as has actually been the case. Raising per tax- 
payer (counting in white and black alike) about one-half, and realizing 
from the proceeds from one-third to one-fifth of what the North has 
per child of school age, that section enrolls nearly as: large a propor- 


1 The term “taxpayer” is understood here to be synonymous with adult male. 
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tion of its school population (Table 2, column 11), and has a school 
term about two-thirds as long as is held in the North (Table 4, column 
8). : 
' oe results of a State tax.—Public schools are their own best 
recommendation. It has been the almost universal experience that 
where once established they have continually grown in the public 
esteem. When the children who have been educated mainly in State- 
supported or State-prescribed schools become the fathers of a succeed- 
ing generation, they have a lively sense of the benefits that were con- 
ferred upon them by the public ‘schools, and demand and voluntarily 
provide increased privileges for their own children. Thus State com- 
pulsion and support pave the way for local endeavor. In Massachu- 
setts, a State whose people have so long felt the influences of public. 
schools, 98 per cent of the ampie school revenues are raised by what 
is essentially voluntary taxation. The remaining 2 per cent comes 
chiefly from a State fund so distributed as to assist the poorer towns 
and aid in equalizing the burden of taxation, this being the office of a 
State tax or fund in a well-established system. 

State Superintendent Edwards, of Illinois, records a very instructive 
experience bearing upon this subject. “In 1855,” he says, “to induce 
the districts to tax themselves at all the State offered a bounty of 
nearly $2 for every dollar thus voluntarily raised. In that year one 
county raised by taxation $1,737.04 and received by distribution $4.- 
917.25. In this same connty at the present time the total withdrawal 
of the State distribution would probably affect the school interest very 
little. In 1887 for every dollar distributed by the State the districts 
themselves, by voluntary election, raised a little more than $5.03. 
Measured by this standard may we not say that the popular interest 
in education, the real love of the free schools in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, increased tenfold in thirty-two years?” 

Progress in local taxation in the South.—Iit can searcely be doubted 
that the few Southern States which yet do not make any general pro- 
vision for local taxation, or at most some provision which is practically 
inoperative, will change their policy in this respect in the near future, 
and will cease requiring communities to procure a special act of legis- 
lature to enable them to tax themselves for schools, as is now the case 
with several of them. The Alabama Educational Association in 1890 
petitioned “for such amendment of our State constitution as will an- 
thorize any desired local taxation that will increase the efficiency of 
our common schools; provided that such taxes be voted upon only by 
taxpayers.” Also State Superintendent Harris says in his 1891 report 
that “there is a growing indorsement of local taxation for pubiic 
schools,” 

The North Carolina law contains certain provisions for voluntary 
local taxation, but they are “so restricted that they have not proved 
of any advantage. They should be amended so that it will be less 
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difficult to get to a vote,” says State Superintendent Finger, ‘and so 
that a larger, amount can be voted upon.” In accordance with this 
recommendation, the amount that could be voted was slightly increased 
by the legislature in 1891, but it is still. small and _the law clumsy in 
execution. d 

The South Carolina legislature enacted a cone local tax law in 
1888, which, though so cumbersome as to be of practically little value, 
yet cates progress in public opinion upon the subject. The diffi- 
culties are of the same nature as with the North Carolina law; the 
trustees of school districts can act in the matter of levying a local tax 
only upon the petition of a majority of resident freeholders, and then 
must put the question to the vote of the property-owners. Only a few 
districts have taken advantage of thislaw. State Superintendent Rice 
in his 1891 report calls for a more practical law: 

The act of 1888 should be amended and made more easily operative. There should 
be a general act authorizing and requiring the county commissioners of each county 


to submit the question, at each general election, to the qualified voters of the county, 
as to whether or not more than 2 mills shall be levied, etc. 


As regards Texas, State Supt. Ccoper reports (1890): 


The law framed in pursuance of the constitutional amendment of 1885 authorizing 
local taxation, throws many obstacles in the way of the levy of local taxes, while 
the true spirit of the law should be to facilitate as far as possible such levy, even if 
it should not absolutely require it. The law, as it stands now on our statute books, 
is distinctly behind public sentiment in this State, and ought to be amended so as 
to allow the people to vote each year, in every school district which has not voted 
a tax, on the question of levying a tax until such tax shall be voted. * * * 

Realizing the necessity of general local taxation to the development of an efficient 
system of public schools, I have deemed it my duty during the past two years to 
use every means in my power to bring the question of levying a local school tax 
to the attention of local officers and others interested in the progress of public 
schools. * * * 

In spite of ail the limitations of the constitution and the law and the obstruction 
thrown in the way of the levy of local taxes by the law as it stands, progress has 
been made in the levy of local school taxes. * * * ITiis probable that the num- 


ber of districts which have voted local taxes during the past twelve months is about 


double the number which had voted the tax prior to that time and subsequent to 
the adoption of the constitutional amendment of 1883. This is a remarkable record 
when the fact is considered that the obstructions to the levy of a local tax, resulting 


from errors in the laws on this subject, are in themselves sufficient to prevent most 


districts from making any effort; and it demonstrates the fact that a simple, sensible 
law providing for local pO would be welcomed by the great body of the people 
of Texas. 

A weak point in exclusively local taxation.—The extent to which local 
taxation is carried in Massachusetts (98 per cent of the school revenue 
being derived from local taxes) brings into special prominence the princi- 
pal defect of this system of school support; 4. ¢., the great inequality in 
the tax rate of the different towns. ‘Thus in 1890-91 Boston, with a tax 
rate of less than 2 mills, was able to appropriate $21.92 for each child 
5 to 15 years of age, while Colerain, with a tax rate of 5.4 mills, was 
able to appropriate only $7.71 per child. These inequalities (which are 
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nearly paralleled in other States) are glaring and have led those inter- 
ested in thematter to introduce a billinto the legislature “to change the 
present system of support of the public schools so that the rate of school 
taxation shall be uniform throughout this State. This is to be done by 
including the amount necessary for schools in the State tax, and dis- 
tributing it among the different towns in proportion to the number of 
public school children in such towns.” [Journal of Education, March 
nA, 1592, . 

While the Southern States, therefore, are moving in the direction of 
voluntary local taxation, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania (see above), and 
other Northern States, saving experienced the ills of too exclusively 
local taxation, are going in the opposite direction with the main purpose 
in view of equalizing the tax rate and helping the poorer communities 
out of a general State fund. An equilibrium between State and local 
taxation will finally be struck, and the most advantageous proportions 
of each determined by experience according to the necessities of each 
individual case. The object in view will be to utilize the benefits and 
reduce to a minimum the defects of each. 

The tax rates of different States can not be compared with each other.— 
On account of the great diversity in the bases of assessment of prop- 
erty in the different States, a comparison of tax rates does not furnish 
any indication as to how light or heavy a tax may be. In some States 
property is assessed at only about one-third of its real value, in others 
at two-thirds or more; and a tax rate of 2 mills on the dollar in one 
locality may be quite as severe as 4 mills in another. It has on a like 
ground not been deemed best to continue in these tabies the compari- 
son of the school expenditure with assessed valuation. 
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- TABLE 11.—Growth of expenditure since 1870-71. 


State or Territory. 


Z 


UNITED STATES...... 


Total amount ‘expended for schools. 


1870-71. 


2 


$60, 107, 612 $78, 094, 687 


1879-80. 


54 


North Atlantic Division..-.| 29, 796, 835 | 28, 538, 058 
South Atlantic Division...) 3,781, 581 5, 130, 492 
South Central Division....| 4,854, 884 | 4,872, 829 | 
North Central Division-....) 28, 430, 033 35, 285, 635 
Western Division --.-....... 2, 244, 329 i} 4, 267, 673 
North Atlantic Division: 
IMintin® —ssconeeeeeeeoes 4 950, 662 | 1, 067, 991 
New Hampshire ....... 418, 545 565, 339 
WGinti Tic Sega secncoones 499, 961 446, 217 
Massachusetts-.-.----- 5,579, 363 | 4, 983, 900 
Rhode Island .........- 461, 160 526, 112 
@onmecticute.--- = ee 1,496,981 | 1, 408,375 
INionva OTe =o emiclsc see soe 9, 607, 904 | 10, 296, 977 
INN UGIGENpacouaedeser 2, 302, 341 | 1, 873, 465 
Pennsylvania. Re ee 8,479,918 | 7,369, 682 
South Atlantic Division: a 
JOGA AIRS cons conguonses 153, 569 207, 281 
Inlanaminnn@l ao ooccoeogeas 1, 214, 729 | 1,544, 367 
District of Columbia .. Bes, SBE 438, 567 
\WWilnavliie) . s-conosoonmacc 587, 472 | 946, 109 
West Vi DERI. casanane 577, 719 707, 553 
Maron CHINO TIE). Gonooad 177, 498 376, 062 
‘South Carolina .....-..- 275, 688 | ~ 324, 629 
Cece ocnatcasaacass 4 292, 000 471, 029 
Port de eet 129, 431 114, 895 
South Central Division: 
RGGI ooogacsacseed a1, 075,000 | 1, 069, 030 
TenneSsce .......+-+--- a758, 000 744, 180 
PAW wb aM acc <a te os oe a370, 000 500, 000 
WICISSTISETEDOH sonoacenssad 950, 000 830, 795 
IORI ea conasasoneed 531, 834 411, 858 
WNESRIG): cette oe a650, 000 | a1, 030, 000 
ANOREHIES.coscagodounec 520, 000 287, 056 
North Central Division : | 
Cid. ee ann | 6,831,035 | 7,166, 963 | 
Jing heh es esesearcecee ae a2, 897,537 | 4,491, 850 
JOURNOS Socaseeeeeenee as | 6,656,542 | 7, 014, 092 
MiChiCan o.. 2... <.2- 8-2 2,840,740 | 2,775,917 
WEISCONSING...>-.---- 5 1, 982, 589 | 2,177, 028 
WATTERS OWbs pen socesenes 960, 558 | 1,328, 429 
OW leon gonsen nemeeaace 3, 269,190 | 4, 484, 043 
INGISSONDB coeaeenceneaned 1, 749, 049 | 2, 675, 314 | 
South Dakota, cc.222 $ 223000 | 245,000 
INGE aaaeea sees 365,520 | 1,108, 617 
IKAINER IG) Sameera mercies 4 904, 323 | 1,818, 387 | 
Western Division: | 
WOU sooopeeooondee ¢ a35, 600 78, 730 
Ney ONG 2 Soe owen cle | a7, 000 28, 504 | 
ColoradG fen seece<cce. 67, 395 395, 220 
New Mexico........... a4, 900 28, 973 
PASI 2 OLA ies reieleie <eios selec | ores Siaveyesioeiete 61, 172 
Wit aneee cc oe ccc cates a117, 000 132, 194 
ING VAG sc cecceeetcws a85, 000 220, 245 
UENO pteeteree aia. acinis ateloie 19, 003 38, 411 
Washington ........... a35, 000 112, 615 
Ore CONS: 22-52-25 ee a160, 000 307, 031 
California ............- 1, 718, 431 2, 864, 571 
a Approximately 


1889-90. 


& 


48, 023, 492 
8, 767, 165 
10, 678, 680 
62, 823, 563 


1, 327, 553 
844, 333 
711, 072 
8, 286, 062 

884, 966 
2, 157, 014 
17, 543, 880 
3, 340, 190 
12, 928, 422 


275, 000 
1, 910, 663 
905, 777 
1, 604, 509 
1, 198, 493 
714, 900 
450, 936 
1, 190, 354 
516, 533 


2, 140, 678 
1, 526, 241 
a890, 000 
1, 109, 575 

817,110 
3, 178, 300 
, 016, 776 


il 
10, 602, 238 
5, 245, 218 
11, 645, 126 
5, 349, 366 
3, 801, 212 
4, 187, 310 
6, 382, 953 
5, 434, 262 

626, 949 
1, 199, 630 
3, 376, 332 
4, 972, 967 


364, 084 
225, 000 
1, 681, 379 
agb, 000 
181, 914 
394, 685 
161, 481 
169, 020 
958, 111 
805, 979 


5; 187, 162 


b In 1890. 


10, 213, 815 


a 


1890-91. 


5 


49, 006, 135 
9, 276, 892 
11, 571, 110 
64, 929, 946 
12, 016, 080 


1, 485, 593 
890, 583 
700, 559 

8, 554, 546 
1, 022, 597 
2, 167, 079 

17, 326, 280 

8, 340, 190 

13, 518, 708 


ac275, 000 
2, 221, 281 
900, 638 

1, 636, 983 
1, 360, 828 
676, 618 
c459, 936 
b1, 190, 354 
564, 259 


2, 308, 505 
1, 724, 059 
ae890, 000 
1, 169, 088 

867, 653 
8, 595, 029 
cl, 016, 776 


10, 817, 286 
c5, 245, 218 
13, 512, 778 
5, 458, 841 


3, 920, 377 


e4, 187, 310 
6, 706, 249 
5, 530, 943 
2626, 949 

el, 199, 680 
3, 299, 743 
4, 424, 442 


577, 601 
262, 959 
cl, 681, 379 
a81, 859 
e181, 914 
533, 935 
e161, 481 
c169, 020 
2,120, 544 
1, 058, 226 
e5, 187, 162 


Expenditure per capita 
of population. 


1870-| 1879- 


ale 80. 
6 7 


2.38 | 1.97 


naa | aa 
a ae 
2.14 | 2.03 
2.15 
ee RIES 
1.30 | 1.63 
1.51 | 1.34 
3.73 | 2.80 
2.03 | 1.90 
2.75 | 2.26 
9.17 | 2.03 
9.48 | 1.68 
2.36 | 1.72 
1.21] 1.41 
1.53 | 1.65 
2.77 | 2.47 
147.63 
1.26 | 1.14 
16] .27 
138 | 233 
94) 131 
66] 43 
.80| .65 
"59 | 148 
36] 240 
111) 273 
"71| 144 
1741.65 
1.02] 136 
2.52 | 2.24 
1.70 Py, OA 
9.57 | 2.28 
2.33 | 1.70 | 
1.79 | 1.65 | 
2.06 | 1.70 
2.70 | 2.76 | 
"99 | 1.23 | 
bi 29 1.81 
2.61 | 2.45 
9, 24 ie | 
1.62 | 2.01 
71| 1.37 
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STATE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEMS. on 


TABLE 13.—Zxpenditure per pupil; percentage classificalion of school expenditure. 


Amount expended per pupilin attend- | Percentage (of the total ex- 


ance for— penditur e) devoted to— 
State or Territory. Sites, | Fier Sites, | 
buildings,) « e Other buildings, ‘ Other 
and fur- Salaries. |purposes. ea and fur- Salaries. ;purposes. 
niture. ee niture. 
1 2 Se | 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 
; Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
INURE D I STALHS <2... - - $3. 10 $11. 50 | $3.02 |. $17.62 | ea 17.6 65.3 1B, al 
North Atlantic Division.....- 4, 84 14. 59 dl ee 23, 65 20.5 61. 7 | 17.8 
South Atlantic Division.....- 1.14 6. 20 91 8, 25 13.8 75.2 11.0 
South Central Division....... 3 he 6.18 nOD 7.59 LONOW ol. 8.6 
North Central Division ...... 3. 06 12. 96 3. 94 19. 96 ily, 8 65. 0 ONT 
NESTOR IIWISIOM s- 1. cnie == <c6 9, 74 19. 80 4,49 84. 08 28. 6 | 58. 2 13.2 
North Atlantic Division: 
Dwliciimne soem meee. oss 5 = 4 1. 06 ag. 13 b5. 22 | 14.41 Tha a65. 4 | 036, 2 
Mews Wan pslnmeme r=. 3.55 | 12. 83 b4. 77 21.15 16.8 | 60.6 | 022.6 
ci een eee ¥ HED 12.10 al. 76 15, 41 10.1 73.5 | pole! 
Massachusctts -.....-.--- AOS NE ALOT SO 05. 97 30. 70 16.0 a6. 5 b19.5 — 
TRO USAIN cog keuccoone 7. 58 18. 17 3.54 29. 30 25.9 62. 0 i, al 
Connecticut .....2..2.2065 5.00 «16. 63 4.07| 25.70] 19.5 64.7 15.8 
INGIY SOE a Soran meron 6. 39 17, 22 3,0 26, 66 24,0 } 64. 6 iil, 2 
New Jersey ¢....--.-...-- 4,50 17, 14 3. 42 25, 06 Wi, S 68. 4 13.7 
RennsyIVANIa .---.0.2-00. 4.13 10. 37 4,81 19.31 21.4 BS 24.9 
South Atlantic Division: 
ID CIE HIND CHES soeeeen senses dl. 21 11. 45 1. 3! 14. 00 as. 7 81.8 8) 
INTO saseseeeeesoeeee 3. G4 14. 67 2.60) 20.92 iG, 70.1 12.5 
District of Columbia ..--- 7.90 18, 94 4. 20 | 31, 04 25.4 61.0 iat, @ 
Sie Vee e cece lals nous 78 6. 83 85 8.46 9.2 | 80.8 | 10.0 
West V HPO, cosadoesene 1. 64 6.97 2,36 10. 97 15.0 63.5 Pal, 5 
North Carolinae ...--..-- oe) 2.16 28 | 3. 36 9.4 82.3 8 
SO MUI ALOMM UCase 22 case 26 2, 67 10 | 3. 03 Saul 87.9 3.4 
(COORG Fons Benes One ae eeor 50 4,3 06 | 4. 94 10.1 88. 6 1.3 
ISOM os cessor a eeeoneeS al. 02 7, 24 84 9,10 ali.2 BORG Gh 
South Central Division: | 
teritite aygeepesyaeiee i iie2<- > = 1.36 185 20 9. 41 | 14, 4 83.4 2,2 
METI ES SOC seers ate Ser cc wet . 36 4.21 | - oat 5. 10 | 11.0 82.5 6.5 
Alabama OC oerre arto lareicieieia a: 5 tee 3. 62 44 4, 88 16.9 74,2 8.9 
Ly SSG (aaa . 16 5.15 . 60 5. 91 | 28 87.1 10.1 
LOUISE os SASS eo ORE aoe . 43 | 6.29 2, 78} 9. 45 4.5 66. 6 | 28. 9 
MBO Ie eee le <is\aie:<is eo cicec.cn . 96 fh 2p 1.68 11. 27 8.5 81.9 9.6 
/J\ID REISS Ge aageeeoensesoe 5 15 5. 85 24 6. 84 iil, @ 85, 6 3.4 
North Central Division: | 
(OMG So neeee sieve éa(eiecais aes 2. 38 | 12. 87 4, 06 iS}, Bal 108s 66. 7 21.0 
IbnQuUENT EY » oa Bee seneoeeaoee 2, ile 11.98 lee led 15. 82 idl, @ 78.2 eo 
JUROR cep Seee nee eee 4,37 14, 43 | 6. 57 25. 37 a 2 d6.9 25.9 
Witcly@an-.....-.-----..- 2.70} 11.50] 4, 09 18. 29 14.8 | 62.9 29.3 
BGeISCONSIN 2 ..2.25-2.25-0 2a 13. 03 3. 44 19.17 Hz al | 638.0 Ne 
MIME SOULC sees. cess ee 5. 70 | 19. 90 - 7.36 32. 56 | Wace, 60, 4 ae), & 
HOWE oxscBecos ccd see eeeree 3.00 14, 05 4, 08 aN. 163 Eee | 66.5 19,3 
RES SOUT pclae cals nic wieis o- 2. 56 | 8. 94 1.92 aaa 19.1 66. 6 14.3 
EOnuieW Alcotac semeeere se 4,11 | 18. 43 7.76 20. 30 3.6 | 60.8 25.6 
SOT IOIROUE NG a panGocgee 3.05 16. 73 5. OL 24, 82 | TLR} | 67.4 20.3 
PMIGISHOSICD cerec cece sess By, 2} | 15. 00 2. 43 | 22. 59 Pen Tt 66. 5 10.8 
RMS SMM. one anne 2s isi 12.33 3.78) 17.98 | 10. 4 63. 6 21.0 
| Western Division: 
i IMO BRN) 0 .cc1c19 Go BEES ; 20. 12 22. 08 5. 56 7. 76 | 42,1 46, 2 iLL 
ROVAVOMMIN Oe ences ce. c. 15. 40 18. 75 11.19 | 45, 34 | 34.0 | 41.4 24.6 
| Colomuoc mat... .... 15.69 | 21.15 659|' 49.45) 261! 48.7 15.3 
New Mexicoa...-......-- 1.05 | 3, | .90 | 5.60 18.5 | 65. 6 15.9 
PAS Z OME: Camere ico coe 11. 55 Pefied 32 | |b seeeeaee 3 38. 68 29.9 | “Pal | Bescsaeace 
CU coe 6.20] 11:22 2.83) 20.25 30.6) 50.4 14.0 
INGWR EKO Bao oaasceeereoeee 7a (0 26. 82 3808 31, 89 6.4 | 84.1 9.5 
MUI OTC ss rials cicre eievcis nc cits 2.79 12. 80 e206 lt, WE IS Bile © 12.4 
Migashinetonesses ee es= seer 25, BL 16. 08 6.14 7. 76 | 53. 5 33.7 Zh 
(OnCCONEe ceacm sts ecccee 6.10 15.14 2.06 BB, 26. 2 65.0 8.8 
COMA Coes sec. c<c ene 6 5. 58 24, 99 4.82 35. 39 | 15.8 70.6 | 13.6 
a Approximatcly. d Expenditure of the city of Wilmington only. 
b Ineinding cost v3 free text-books, eSome expenditure in cities not reported. 


ce In 1889-90. J In 1890. 
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TabBLe 14.—Expenditure per pupil per month. 


Expended per pupil | : Expended per pupil 
per month. - j per month. 
State or Territory. State or Territory. | 
a For sala-| Potal ex- " For sala- | Total ex- 
wed pendi ries pendi- 
je ture. i ture. 
aT 2 3 a z 2 3 
UNITED STATES .......- $1. 70 | $2.60 |] South Central Division— 
we Continued. 
North Atlantic Division-.-....- 1.74 | 2. 82 | IMGSSISSID pl ener $1, 22 $1. 46 
South Atlantic Division..-.... 1. 24 | 1. 64 TG OMY Sait eee eer ae 1. 26 1.88 
South Central Division -..-... 1. 30 | 1. 60 TeX AS eciee crovenreeeee eee 2. 00 9. 44 
North Central Division -..-..-. 1.76 Oh Te FRAG HIRERV Os 5 conc acsunss 1. 56 1. 82 
Western Division ............ 2. 96 5.08 || North Central Division: ; 
————————— Ohio {eee ae 1. 60 2, 42 
North Atlantie Division: IONGOBANE, Dossocsosccsuoade 1.84 2.36 
INIA Se 5eens pooo ee ecenae a$1. 54 $2. 74 PN NOISS «oe eee eee. 1.78 3.12 
New Hampshire.........- 2.16 3. 56 Mo chiganteeese eee | 1.50 2. 38 
AV(STINMOMb sees] eve «crete clots othe 1.76 Dy Pash NYAS COnSin ee eeeeen eee 1. 62 2. 40 
Massachusetts ....-.....- a2. 34 3. 64 Minnesota b....-..-.-.-- Sale 5.16 
Jeslovordls) JUNIAWIVGL eooosaocooud 1. 94 | 3.12 Towa, - 2355202 0b ee ee 1. 80 8 
Connecti cuieereree ese eee 1. 82 2, 82 | Missouinis sees ceo eens ee | 1. 42 BW 
INE? MYO e eee eeeeooeeoser 1. 82 2. 82 North Dakota 6 ......... 3. 26 5. 36 
IN@uy dIGISGAY De neeeseseados 1.76 2, 62 South Dakota bi ..-2-2-- a|pe ee eee ee eee nee 
ZOMG lanl leer teee eee 1.34 2.48 Nebraska, -3..2eeeeeeeee 2.16 3. 24 
South Atlantic Division: Kansas: 2.2cc 2 epee ee 1. 94 2. 82 
Melayared 0 .....-.--2.-- 1. 38 1.68 |; Western Division: 
Wimayviabndl 3 seeaedese ee 1. 60 2. 28 Montane eee cee eer 2. 82 6. 10 
District of Columbia...--. 22 3. 46 || Wey Online sos eee 3.12 7. 56 
> MORE ee ne be 1.18 1, 46 | Coloradoileeeeeee eee 2. 92 6. 02 
Wrest Virginia .......-<-7 1.46 2. 28 || New Mexicoa........... 1.06 1. 62 
North Carolinac ........- . 92 1.12 |] (ATIZOND Die sce ee eee 4, 30 6.1 
South Carolinab ........- 76 . 86 || tal 2 2c eee 1h 3.12 
Georgiad..... DOSS B EEE Ae + 1. 06 1.18 INeVaAd a0 eee. cee ec. <r 3. 84 4, 56 
OUI iaeeee cee eee one 1. 20 iL, SY Td ahoiwWscrre veer ees 2. 66 5.10 
South Central Division: Washington) ..---.4scee: ' 3.16 9. 40 
JROTC? sccstueSG00suee 1. 56 1.88 Oregon, {226 -seera.- = eee 2.72 4, 20 
MR ETIMESSCCae ae slersc ce oa -fe e . 88 1. 06 Cahifornia Dye eeee eee 3.16 4.50 
ANIA RMN) Doa5coouomuuoSt . 98 2 
a Approximately. b In 1889-90. ec Some expenditure in cities not reported. d In 1890. 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURE. 
(Tables 11, 12,13, and 14). 

Growth—gain and loss.—The total amount expended for common 
schools in 1890-91 was $146,800,163, an increase in one year of over 
$7,000,000, or 5.30 per cent. This is more than double the annual rate 
of increase of the population, and indicates how fast thé school expend- 
iture has been gaining upon the population the past year. 

This is also shown in the expenditure per capita of population (Table 
11). In 1889-90 the expenditure for common schools per capita of 
population was $2.24; in 1890-91 it had advanced to $2.31, reaching a 
much higher point than ever before. In 1879-80 it was only $1.56. It 
has thus increased 50 per cent in eleven years, while the actual gross 
expenditure has nearly doubled in the same period, having inereased 
from $78,000,000 to $147,000,000. 

The States of the North Central Division expended for common 
schools in 1890-91 more than all the States of the Union did as late as 
1869-70, so rapid has progress been in this particular. 


The greatest rate of gain during the past year has been made in the 


States of the Western Division (Table 12). In these States the total 
expenditure for schools increased over one-fifth (21.94 per cent), while 
the expenditure for schoolhouses, grounds, etc., increased over one- 
third (34.34 per cent). 
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The State of Washington shows a phenomenal increase. In that 
State the expenditure for houses and grounds was more than trebled 
the past year, and the total expenditure more than doubled. 

The Southern States, in general, show a very gratifying increase of 
totalexpenditure, nearly 10 per centon an average. The expenditure for 
schoolhouses and grounds shows a net gain of 21 per cent in the South 


_ Atlantic States and 23 per cent in the South Central States. The actual 


amount expended for these purposes in that section is still small, how- 
ever. Hither New York or Pennsylvania expends more for school- 
houses and grounds than all the States of the two Southern divisions 
taken together, and Ulinois nearly as much. 

The gain in the permanent expenditure of the South Atlantic States, 
it must be noted, is due to the increased activity in building in three 
States, viz, Maryland, West Virginia, and Georgia. Jn all the other 
States of that division except Delaware there has been a decrease. 

@he Northern Atlantic and Central States also show a net decrease 
in the amount expended for buildings and grounds of about $2,000,000, 
or about 9 per cent. Of the 21 States of which these two divisions are 
composed, 15 show a falling off in this class of expenditure. 

The total increase in the amount paid teachers and superintendents 
was $4,952,920, a gain of 5.43 per cent. ‘There were only three States 
showing a decrease in the amount paid for teaching, viz., North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and South Dakota, besides the Territory of New Mexico. 

Expenditure per pupil_—The average amount expended for each pupil 
in attendance (Table 13) was $17.62. This amount has been gradually 
rising since 1879-89, at which time it was $12.71. 

The expenditure per pupil reaches its maximum in the States and 
Territories of tle western division, where it is $34.03, or twice the aver- 
age. How this excessive expenditure is made without a correspond- 
ingly heavy s train on the individual taxpayer will be understood from 
the remarks under the head of “receipts” (p. 24). 

The expenditure per pupil for tuition alone is in the North from two 


to three times what it is in the South. This arises in great part from 


the longer schoo! term in the North. To get the relative cost of the 
schools while they are in session, equal periods of time must be taken. 

Table 14 accordingly has been computed, giving the expenditure 
per pupil per month, first, for tuition alone, and second, for all pur- 
poses. For tuition alone the two southern divisions pay out on an 
average for each pupil, white and black, each month, $1.24 and $1.30 
respectively; the North Atlantic Division, $1.74, and the North Central 
Division $1.76. The difference is small when all the circumstances that 
have been noticed are taken into consideration. 
The total expenditure per pupil per month is greatest in the State of 
Washington, viz, $9.40. This is eleven times what it is in South Caro- 
lina and nearly three times what it is in Massachusetts. If tuition 
alone is considered, Arizona leads with $4.30 per pupil per month, and 
Nevada comes second with $3.84. 
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States and Terri- 
tories. 


California 


eo 


@olaradO.-<...<s<s-4 


Connecticut 


District of Columbia. 
Higlalinoereetcreie c\e oc sr3 <iete 


Illinois 


POTCMICAN. .... 20-0205 - 


Minnesota 


IMHOMMAIA..c50ccce cess 


INMEWEASISA oc ccecccece 


Nevade 


New Jcrsey 


New Mexico......... 


iNew Work....-...... 


Pa 
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Amount of re- 


Com : 
quired attend- 
pulsory; ance in each 
ane year. 


8-14 | Two-thirds of 
school term. 


8-14 | 12 weeks 


While schools 
are in session. 


8-16 


6-14 | 12 weeks 
8-14) 12 weeks. ....<.. 
7-14 | 16 weeks........ i 
S214 Wo weeks. oe sees 
8-15 | 16 weeks......-.. 
a 8-14 | 30 weeks, if 
| schools are 
kept, other- 
wise 20. 
8-14 | 4months ......-. 
8-16 | 12 weeks ....... 
8-14 | 12 weeks ....... 
| 
8-14 | 12 weeks 
8-14 | 16 weeks......-.- 
8-14 | 12 weeks........ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
7-12 | 20 weeks........ 
8-16 | 3 months ....... 
8-14 | 14 weels........ 


Laws relating to school attend- 


Officers charged with 
enforcement of the 
law. 


Clerk of board of educa- 


tion or district trus- 
tees. 


Any school director.... 


Truant officers 


ee ecreas|eoere se sees eeeesvaeeeeeeaceae 


Truant officers ap- 
pointed by boards of 
education and school 
directors. 


School directors and 
presidents of boards 
of education. 

Truant officers 


Truant officers and 
school committees. 


Truant officers and 
‘school boards. ~ 


School dircctors and 
presidents of boards 
of education. 

School directors and 
presidents of boards 
of education. 


School committees and 
boards of education. 


Police and constables .. 


School directors...... 3 


Trustees of school dis- 
tricts, presidents of 
union schools, or offi- 
cers designated by 
boards of education. 


[From the Educational Re- 


Penalty onparents or 
guardians. 


Fine of not more than $90 


and costs for first of- 
fense; and $20 to $50 and 
costs for each subsequent 
offensc. 
Fine of $5 to $25 each 
offense. 
Fine of $5 for each week’s 
failure to comply with 
aw. 


Fine of $5 to $25 for first 
and $10 to $50 for each 
subsequent offense. ~ 

Fine of $1 to $20 


Fine of $5 to $10 for first, 
and $10 to $20 for each 
subsequent offense. 


Fine of not more tkan $25. 


Fine of not more than $20. 


Fine of $10 to $25 for first, 
and $25 to $50 for each 
subsequent offense. 

Fine as in Kansas, with 
alternative of 30 days in 
county jail. 


Fine of $10 to $50. 


Fine of $50 to $100 for first 
and $100 to $200 for each 
subsequent offensc. 

Fine of notmore than $10 
for first and $20 foreach 
subsequent offense. 


Fine of not less than $10 
for first and not more 
than $25 for each subse- 

_ qnentoffense, or impris- 
onment 1 to 3 months. 

Fine of $1 to $25, or im- 
prisonment 10 days in 
county jail. 

Fine of $1 for first offense, 
and after that $5 for 
each week’s failure. 


a 8-15 in cities and towns where opportunity is given for industrial education. | 


| 
j 
Fine of $20. 3.22). ae 


Ne 
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ance in the United States. 


view, September, 1892.] 


| : Under 
what 
age 18 | Between 
ae ‘| what ages 
; 4. Provision for | during | schooling) Amount of such Requirements of non- 
Custody of truants. “y oor children. | school Paeeee schooling. public schools. 
bso. | t° employ: 
lately ment? 
, forbid- 
| den? 

Ss as ete Clothing.....-.'........| Under 14 | 12 weeks each | Compctent instructors. 

ee : Socioes 

Institutions of in- |.-..-.2-....-+--- 13 13-14 | 12 weeks preced- | Hours, terms, and 
struction or cor- ing year. studics to be same 
rection, or State as in public schools 
reform school. and teaching in Eng- 

lish language. 

oodecd as ode e aes Free ieee 

pROgM eC se LUN CCL ALO! |peeetiecice|s ssc. o pees Cee cere Must teachin English 
the proper language, reading, 
school. writing, arithmetic, 

U.S. history, and 
geography. 
ere eee ec ines ee Cet UIA eater chee re eee acm oie cicie = olsisiaialwee seo @ Competent instructors. 
attendance. 

ae oa Cf Opler cies «2-6 s< 12 Under 15 ; 16 weeks preced- 
school. ; INO ean: 

Institutions of in-.|.-.--...- soonoenE 13 13-16 | 20. weeks preced- | Teaching must be in 
struction and ing year. English language, 
county truant and equal in thor- 
schools. oughness and efiici- 

ency to ee of pub- 
lic schools. 

Truant schools ...| Free text-books}.......- 3-14 | 4 months preced- | Must teach suc bh 

* ing year. branches as are usu- 
ally taught in the 
public schools. 

cca cwacaccecieh Boe’ from). 222... <2 00. Pow =---0ee +++ ----- a eCompetentinstructors. 
| attendance. iF - 
ot dee Set PCO MIM eetee win! caies oa cre Ngee eee ceecea= ans ne MCOMpPCrelit INSITUCLOra. 
attenrance. 
ndasonoonc soee-eee--| Free text-books, 
Gumtemmcform —f.............--. 13 13-16 For children un- 
schoals. der 16, 12 weeks; 
under 14, 6 
months; or 
wholetime 
school was kept; 
under 12, whole 
: time kept. 

Juvenile reforma- |.........-.------ |} 12boy| Under 15 | 12 weeks preced- 

tories. | 14 girl. ing year. 
360040 S050 SR CCA EEC Free text-books 


Institutions des- | Free text-books 13 
ignated by : 


school officers. 


13-14 14 weeks preced- | Must teach spelling, 
ing year. reading, writing, 
geography, English 
erammniar, and arith- 

metic. 
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Laws relating to school attend- 


a 


{From the Educational Re- 


Amount of re- 


eee Com- : Officers charged with 
States yee Terri- pulsory ae eee enforcement of the 
cae age. year. law. 
em al 
North Dakota ....-.- 8-14 | 2 Wweekiseriecesct Presidents of school 
boards and boards of 
education. 
ONG) cope eeoeeenee meee a 8-14 | 20weeksincities,| Truant officers.......-. 
| 16in country 
| districts. 

i 0 See eee 8-14 | 12 weeks.......- Directors and clerk of 

school districts. 

Rhode Island...--..- 7-15 | 12 weeks........ Truant officers appoint- 
ed by town or city 
government. 

South Dakota ....... 8-14 | 12 weeks........ pros ies of school 

oards. 

Witallipeee tec ccc cass si -) 10-14 || 16 weeks... ------ School trustees and 
presidents of boards 
of education to in- 
quire into causes of 
neglect of duty. 

NieTmMmOoOntseees. = asses. 8-14, | 20 weeks .... 92 | Beeeeee er re meee eee en eeee 

Washinston........- 8-154], 8: months ..... S954. seen eee een cee 

WASCONSING = 2-4-7 T=lst | le wieeks seeereee School airectors, presi- 
dents of boards of 

: education, or truaut | 
officers appointed by | 
such boards. 

Re VOMOUS .0---2.c08 7-16 | 3 months ....... County superintend- 
ents of scnools. | 


@ 8-16 when not employed. 


Fine of $10 to $25. 


Penalty on parents or . 
guardians. 


Fine of $5 to $20 for first 
and $10 to $50 for each 
subsequent offense. 

Fine of $5 to $20 


Fine of $5 to $25 for first 
and $25 to $50 for each 
subsequent offense. 


Fine of not more than : 


Fine of $10 to $20 ......... 

Fine of not more than $10 
for first and $30 for 
each subsequent offense. 


Fine of $3 to $20 


Fine of not more than $25 
for each offense. 
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ance in the United States. 


view, September, 1892.] 


Custody of truants. 


Juvenile reforma- 
tories. 


Confinement, dis- 
cipline, and in- 
striction. 


Schools designat- | 
ed by parents 
or guardians. | 


Under 
what 
age is 


Provision for | during 


| poor children. | school 


lutely 
forbid- 
den. 


Free text-books, 12 
and clothing. 


Between 


) whatages 


is schooling 
required 
preliminary 
to employ- 
ment. 


Amount of such | Requirements of non- 
schooling. public schools. — 


12 weeks preced- | Must teach branches 
ing year. usually taught in 
public schools. 


Under 14 | 20 weeks in cities, 


16 in country 


districts. 
2 GUS AEE ES ee PBeoenqoodad|sesousquoogeunnoue > | GE mamarie lu REL Ii 
: branches as are usu- 
ally taught in pri- 
| | | mary schools. 
| Se SA eEaRe eee 10 10-15 12 weeks preced- | Teaching must be in 
ing year. English language. 
SRO Ae ER eaecaee | ane | 8-14 12 weeks in same 
year. 
Sooo GHATS ae 4 10 10-14 20 weeks preced- 
ing year. 
Setetave ee osatsiwoyeere a | 12 
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GROWTH OF THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The following tables exhibit to some extent the progress of the com- - q 


? e e = 
mon schools of the United States since 1870: /® 
Total Average | Number Value 
Year. Population. | number of| daily at- | of school- of school ’ 
pupils. tendance. houses. property. 
LL ea nn ecmnnneniinnn 
12) ocoa585) ees 38, 558,371 | 6,871,522 | 4,077,347 116,312 | $130, 383, 008 
OO) seocons nee re 39,500,500 | 7,561,582} 4,545, 317 132, 119 143, 818, 763 b 
Oy conse ere 40,477,000 | 7,815,306 | 4, 658, 844 140,167 | 159, 406, 374 
OP a ee ee 41,490,442 | 8,003,614 | 4,745, 459 145, 863 | © 173,077,552 
ooo eer | 42,570,731 | 8,444,251 | 5,030, 840 150,584] 183,101,193 _ 
eI oars oo cee cncueea--nsees | 43,700,554 | 8,785,678 | 5,248,114] 157,364] 192,013, 666 
8. ee eee 44,881,700 | 8,869,115 | 5,291,376 159,533 | 201, 592,171 | 
“85° oo ato cel rne er 46,112,700 | 9,965,006 | 5,426,595] . 163,694 | 198,554, 584 7 
L208 -cos0g eee eer. 47,397,151 | 9,438,883 | 5,783, 065 169,493 | 203, 258, 664 : 
MN cece | 48,744,700 + 9,504,458 | 5.876.077 | 171,613 | 205, 913,196 
[ED acon ere eee 50, 155.783 | 9,867,505 | 6, 144,143 178, 222 | 209,571, 718 
2227 case te 51, 274,900 | 10,000,896 | 6,145,932 | 183,452 | 217, 505, 356 
1 washer renee 52, 441,700 | 10,211,578 | 6, 331, 242 185, 884 | 223, 424, 448 
Tes ocean ee 58, 654,100 | 10,651,828 | 6, 652, 392 193,147 | 237,140,889 
121, ee eee Perna 8 54,919, 258 | 10,982,364 | 7, 055, 696 199,479 | 245, 457, 741 
ECS cha eee eer Aloe 56,221, 868 | 11,398,024 | 7,297,529! 205.315 | 263, 668, 536 
Me oe ovens ec emeswe cee 57, 447, 100 | 11, 664,460 | 7, 526,351 208,777 | 275, 809, 020 
Lae? .00 Adee ee ee eer 58, 712, 678 | 11, 884,944 | 7,681, 806 213,737 | 290, 384, 522 
OOS coe ee 59, 935, 709 | 12,182,600 } 7, 906, 986 216,399} 301, 425, 928 
(8G. Soone ieee Eee aero E. 61, 148, 714 | 12,392,260 | 8, 005, 969 221,284] 321,561,176 
UN cosnectt oe ern 62, 622, 250 | 12,722,581 | 8, 153, 635 224,526} 342,876,494 
Le ere | 63, 521, 196 | 12,966,061 | 8,329, 234 296, SSN). 6) ee ; 
Number of teachers. | Paid for sal- . 


aries ofsuper-| Total ex- 


: intendents | penditure. 
Male. Female. Total. nnd tencuers 
SiO ya co cicicSieia's avs Saineieco nice encore 77, 529 122, 986 200,515 | $37, 832, 566 $53, 396, 666 
LOL So ee 90, 293 129, 932 220,225} 43,580, 853 69, 107, 612 
1572s oar 94, 992 134, 929 229,921 | 45,935, 681 74, 234, 476 
SSeS erste = a icie ele o = ue: wine ciara cree se ereeeeters 97, 790 139, 723 PB, Bila} 47, 932, 050 76, 238, 464 
tie Sepa een aie ote Siaiernvs eon See Ce ee ee 103, 463 | 144, 982 248, 447 50, 785, 656 80, 054, 286 
IRIS oc ogee eS oc om ABt 108, 791 149, 074 257, 865 54-722, 250 83, 504, 007 
S70 oa Gece aaa aeeePememeercacacsonud | 109. 780 149, 83 259, 618 55, 358, 166 83, 082, 578 
US0d cee Geos eee ere Ss c50b 114, 312 152, 738 267, 050 54, 903, 776 79, 439, 826 
17S 5 ie... |: 119, 404 157, 743 277, 147\|| 56,155, 133 79, 083, 260 
1310 coe. 121, 490 158, 840 280,330 | 54, 639, 731 76, 192, 375 
183) 3-00 HE GOCE eer iG Cop 122, 795 163, 798 | 286, 593 55, 942, 972 78, 094, 687 
1) oS ino! Bl, NN) 199 Sig 171, 349 293,860 | 58, 012, 463 83, 642, 964 
1) ES EB 118,892 180,186 299,079 | 60, 594, 933 88, 990, 465 
LSSS at Resear sete ee. 116, 288 | 188, 001 204, 389 64, 798, 859 96, 750, 003 
Lot! oop ins ET | 118, 905 195, 110 314,015 | 68,384,275 | 103, 212, 837 
LOSS 0.0 cE en een eee e PAL, Fee, 204, 154 325, 916 72, 878, 993 110, 328, 375 
LoS) 365 .eeee ne Oa): 123,792 | 207, 601 331,393 | 76,270,484] 118,322, 545 
S .  —rennerienn:  2al 127,098 | 212, 367 339,450 | 78,639,964] 115, 783, 890 
NORE ee 22 Say = orate eres Acie scene ee le 126, 240 220, 894 847, 134 83, 022, 562 124, 244, 911 
18S 28686 See eae eee 124, 467 232, 110 356, 577 87, 568, 306 132, 539, 783 
HSU) rape Prrcte ee lerc cere cie-emvcicis.cmis sinc nieces 125, 525 238, 397 3863, 922 91, 836, 484 140, 586, 715 
IGGIM 5 oaceSeS ee es ee eee eee eee ase 124, 449 244, 342 368, 791 95, 791, 630 146, 800, 163 


* The figures for 1891 are subject to future correction. 


STATE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEMS. oo 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 
Average number of days the common schools were actually kept. 
The North South South North niveacre 
Year. United | Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central Dirk ee 

States. | Division.! Division.! Division.) Division.| ~?*15!02- 

Days. Days. Days. Days. Days. ys. 
ISO) sadaebasdo dS Hoge e eee eee eas 182, 2 148.9 109. 2 82. 5 | 129.9 119.9 
Siplpecmssee tee ve ninc wwinewe reece sec cece aye al 152. 0 97.4 91.6 132, 9 119. 2 
WS meer eters stele aie c oe ciniens saya css as Sere 183. 4 153.9 108. 4 WMG Th 36.1 Pale ts) 
WE Bassseccedcoccos ese en eee eee 129.1 | 154.6 97.4 89.1 129. 6 118.3 
Smee epee lace: coc sicare cis Sowon cee 128, 8 | 154, 8 95. 6 oilaplt 132. 6 119.0 
eStore cocoa cad Aout Ce Oe: oe ee ee ere 180. 4 158.7 i, 81.0 134.6 13255 
ISG asecacusos anaes Seo Seeno eee eee 183.1 158.0 95. 6 | 82.5 139. 1 130.3 
WSO i 5 exctes secu COON Se Ee Pe eer eee 132.1 | 157, 2 91.4 | 80.3 139.8 130.1 
SH Sete clevee Ss Se Do CE URC OD CO een eer 132.0 | 157.6 89.7 86.7 140.1 129.9 
I) os cee noo ac Gotu See ee ee eee eee 180, 2 160.1 88. 6 | 81.9 136. 4 182.0 
BGO Gane o06 tod UCC ORACLE REC re Eee 130.3 159, 2 92.4 | 79. 2 129. 8 129.2 
MS Ol eee ae nic cjec eS ios asic sm ae anise 4 1380.1 158.7 92.4 82.1 138. 8 133.5 
LE one ceade cee ee seers ee eee 131.2 160.6 95. 9 82.5 137.1 136. 2 
Tees sp Oo cos CHUGH OO eee UE ee eee eae 129.8 161.0 95.9 | 82.5 | 137.1 132.6 
TE ee sc doc SOO SESE O LO ARE Cee eee oe 129.1 156. 0 95. 6 85.9 138. 6 133. 8 
SS Smee eee ee cna elec ccc clo «'vcitisies oes 130.7 163.1 93.4 87.5 139.1 131.8 
WS S OMe ete ce ee oo sce s a wniee ee ccn oe 130. 4 161.6 93. 4 86.9 140.4 130. 8 
SST. csna aa so D Orcs Sere e cic ameter etre 131.3 165. 9 95.3 87.5 139.5 131.6 
WS S Smeereteteeeeiseise oie see we ante mice cee es 132.3 164. 4 95.7 87.6 144, 0 130.7 
DU 200 090 g0 ROG e eee ee 123.7 ee 164.1 95.0 88.9 147.5 135.7 
SO () Meee csnisis ciao clea ciec/eu coca cae 134. 7 | 166. 6 99.9 88. 2 148.0 135, 0 
LGR soo oGdido Cog ShOOe GE Ee EE eae ieee anemEe 135.7 | 168. 0 99.9 95. 0 146. 7 133. 8 
ee eee 


The total school expenditure compared with the total population and with the average 
attendance. 


Expended for common schools per 


' capita of the population. 

S |aeleelZ.i£./A |3 | ga} ge 

Year. = n Be Sa =| a 2 J a a Sa aS 

Se Sevoehoalolicsh ibs | 72 |i <e 
$\44|44|/42|s2/2¢| 6 | 44 | 34 

| Taal qo 4 

glee] se] BAR| BA] 3" | 3° | be | Be 

H {4° | ar | a A ca a Ahr Line 

TS OMSERE canescens i 64 [90 OF $0.47 |$0,48 '$2. 09 |$2.02 $15. 55 ese 
apiece co. 2. 2A 1.75| 2.38) .63] .73| 2.14] 2.15 | 15.20] 18.31 | 10.27 
STD ee a 1.83 | 2.40] .68] .81] 2.31] 2.27 | 15.93 | 18.87 | 10.47 
iA ae 1.84|2.44| .68| .74] 2.31] 2.42] 16.06] 19.90| 9.95 
Gps eee 2- W188 2. 50) . 7G} ) 684 2.33)] 2.40] 15.85 | 19.90) 9.00 
ive aece. ede 1.91] 2.55| .80] .73] 2.36] 1.76| 15.91 | 20.17] 8.98 
Tr, eee ee 1.85 | 2.45] .79| .55| 2.37| 2.78 | 15.70] 19.15| 8.65 
17 ee 1.72] 2.29] .72] 151] 2.21 | 2.61 | 14.641 17.89| 7.68 
Ic ae 1.67| 2.15] .70| .56] 2.14] 2.73 | 13.68 | 16.55 | 7.21 
Te (OM bce 2 1.56| 2.03] .63] .55| 2.00] 2.53 | 12.971 16.05| 6.76 
HOSUR ee cose, 11.56] 1.97] .68] .55| 2.03 | 2.41 | 12.71 | 15.64| 6.69 
1? gal el 11.68] 2.03] .72] .58] 2.09] 2.54] 13.61 | 17.14] 7.22 
ISP. -cenoeeea 1.70] 2.11| .78| .64] 2.19 | 2.59] 14.05] 17.35 | 7.63 
CES) o-enegaeene 1. 80 2.22 | .823| .68| 2.341 2.74| 14.55] 18.17 | 7.46 
IEC ee 1.88] 2.95! .81| .74| 2.481283] 14.63) 18.37] 7.44 
Mees eee. a). 1.96 | 2.38 | .88| .82/ 2.53 | 2.90 | 15.12] 19.19| 7.32 
UC a ae 1.97 | 2.36] .88| .87| 2.54) 2.88 | 15.06) 19.11 | 7.33 
i re. ae 1.97] 2.35] .90] .87] 2.55 | 2.76 | 13.07] 19.38 | 7.33 
IGE ese a ee ae 2.07 | 2.48} .95| .87] 2.68 | 2.96] 15.71 | 20.60| 7.61 
TSR ie ae eae AY 9.17 | 2.59 | .98] .94] 2.76 | 3.28 | 16.55| 21.64] 7.77 
1 calito aie £ V 9.241 2.76] .99] .97] 2.81 | 3.37 | 17.23 | 23.58| 7.78 
TE ae SO Se ay 2.31 | 2.78 | 1.03 | 1.04] 2.87 | 3.80 | 17.62] 23.65] 8.25 


} 


Expended for common schools per pupil. 


South Central 
Division. 
North Central 
Division. 
vision. 


Western Di- 


1 
1 


| $9.44 '$14. 68 |$29. 
9.06 14.87 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS 
OF ALL GRADES DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1890-91. 


The following table (pp. 43-44) shows the whole number of pupils of 
each grade enrolled in the public and private schools of the United 
States during the school year 1890-’91.* 

According to the table there were enrolled a grand total of 14,669,069 
pupils, being 23.09 per cent of the population, or nearly one-fourth. 

Grade of pupils—Of the total number of pupils, 14,146,663, or 96.4. 
per cent, were receiving elementary instruction (primary and grammar 
grades); 370,435, or 2.6 per cent, were receiving secondary instruction 
(high school grade); and 151,971, or 1.0 per cent, were receiving higher 
instruction. ? 

The following table shows more in detail the proportion of pupils 
in each grade. 


Per cent of pupils in each grade.. 


| Element- | eoonaeted Higher. 


aly. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
The United'States 220 .ccec sows oe oa eee 2 os eee : 2.6 P 


Per cent. 
96. 4 


North Atlantic Division loc. one sc cee eee ee oo eee retreat 95. 4 3.2. 1.4 
South Atlantic. Divisio <....22-sececcsn ces ne se see cee eters 97.3 1.8 0.9 
South Gentral Division 22-22 os. sce cee oe see lee ieme eee 97.6 1.6 0.8 
None Central Division: «<2: <<. scceec cee ceicetee terrane eremetcrret are 96.3 RG 1.0 
AWZOS TOTTI DIVISION. cs osc su cw cm om ceeeen selete cin ietieiee ce ie eee ere 96.2 8.0 0.8 


Only 1 pupil in every 40 is under secondary instruction and 1 in 97 
under higher instruction; 964 out of every 1,000 pupils are below the 
high school. This emphasizes the fact that the great multitude of 
children receive in the elementary schools all the school education 
they ever get. 

The greatest proportion of secondary and higher students is found 
in the North. In the North Atlantic States 3.2 per cent of the whole 
enrollment, or 1 in 31, are under secondary instruction; in the South 
Central States only 1.6 per cent, or 1 in 63, about one-half the propor- 
tion of the former group. 

The North Atlantic States also lead in the higher instruction, having 
1.4 per cent of the total enroliment, or 1 in 73, under higher instruc- 
tion; the South Central and Pacific States have 0.8 per cent under 
higher instruction, or about 1 in 130 of the whole number of pupils. 

The figures of secondary and higher instruction have been made up 
from the reports of individual institutions (high schools, private sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, etc.) to the Bureau; the students in these 
schools have been carefully classified, all the strictly elementary pu- 


*Excluding evening schools; art, industrial training, trades, and private business 
schools; schools for the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes, and Indian 
schools. These collectively enroll a considerable number of pupils. 
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pils being so classed, and those in the preparatory departments of 
colleges being classed as secondary. It is probable that the number 
of secondary pupils is considerably understated, especially in public 
schools; there are many pupils pursuing secondary studies in un- 
graded or partially graded public schools who were not reached by 
the Bureau. 

Per cent of public and private pupils.—Public schools and institutions 
enrolled 13,023,406 pupils in 1890-91, or 88.8 per cent of the total 
enrollment; ice schools and func ear OTR enrolled 1,645,663, or 11.2 
per cent of Ane total. 

Hight-ninths of all the education in the United States is therefore 
public. The following table gives the pr poe 8 of public and private, 
classified by grade and locality: 


Per cent of pupils in each grade attending public and private schools. 


| Elementary. Secondary. | Higher. | All grades. 
Public.| Private. | Public.| Private. | Public.| Private. | Public.) Private. 
a: =, a 
MUmncedescateSaccess- 4 __ 80. 2 9.8 €0.2 39.8 30.3 69.7) 88.8 IU, & 
EeTeiantic Division I) 84.9 ist) 65.3 34.7 | 33.8| 66,2 3.6 16.4 
South Atlantic Division.. 93. 2 6.8 35.5 64.5 21.2 78.8} 91.5 8.5 
South Central Division . 93. 0 7.0 Bile6 68. 4 Beh, I 77.9 91.5 8.5 
North Central Division... ”! 91.1 8.9 70.6 29.4 31.4 68.6} 89.9 10.1 
Western Division.......... ORD 8.5 oilers 48. 2 51.7 | 48.3 | 99. 0 10.0 


It will be seen that about nine-tenths of all elementary education is 
public, six-tenths of secondary education, and only three-tenths of 
higher education. The higher the grade, therefore, the more com- 
pletely is education confined to private enterprise. 

In the elementary grade, the largest proportion of private pupils iS 
found in the North Atlantic States; more than one-seventh (15.1 per 
cen t) of all the elementary pupils in that section are in private schools, 
about double the proportion that is found elsewhere. It is proper to 
state, however, that the statistics of private elementary education are 
very incomplete and fragmentary, even in those States that have made 
the greatest effort to gather information on this subject. 

_ Of secondary pupils, the South has the largest proportion of private, 
4. e., about two-thirds. This is an outgrowth or survival of ante-bel- 
lum conditions, when nearly all secondary education in the South was 
conducted in private schools. In the North Central States, on the 
other hand, where the establishment of public high schools was a part 
of the settled educational policy from the beginning, less than three- 
tenths (29.4 per cent) of the secondary education is given in private 
schools. 

In the South, also, the largest proportion of private higher education 
is found, only about one-fifth there of the higher education being given 
in public schools and institutions. In the States and Territories of the 
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western division, on the contrary, over one-half (51.7 per cent) of the 
higher education is public. 

It must be stated that there is no well-defined line separating public 
from private higher institutions. In some of the institutions consid- 
ered as public the State merely gives some pecuniary aid, perhaps with 
a representation on the governing board. 


A large part of the public higher education is given in normal schools, 


as will be seen from the detailed table. Deducting these there remain 
in other professional schools (law, medicine, technology, etc.) and in 
colleges of the liberal arts the following proportion of public and pri- 
vate students: 


Higher education, excluding normal schools. 


Public. | Private. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
Mhe United States << = - 5 sae aaa mete ee la ate eee ae eat) eee 87.0 


INOrsneAtlantic DIVISION. « .....-6e.o00ce eeeeleeinieeiseneciee = eee nner eennee 6.0 9£.0 
SoucheAtlantic Division .......0<.+--secsesesteet en eee Eee ere Eee EEE eee Eee eee eree 10. 2 89.8 
SOM Oentral DLVISION. «0. - scenes enee «sien eeleee eee Eee Ree eee en Eee CE Ee ree DL, §8.3 
NWortieCentral Division ....-.-20005+00= cee aeeeeeee ene ere Ee Ere Ee EEE eee ene 19.7 60.3 
Ate SHC MUD ivaASION <2 <= as esse ce ece cane eee Weare ercicie ace rer eye oc oe oes ares ce ere ae 34.1 65.9 


Without counting in normal education, then, which is peculiarly a 
State interest, only 13 per cent, or about one-eighth, of the higher edu- 
cation is given in public institutions. In the North Atlantic States the 
proportion is particularly small, being only 6 per cent, and even this 
might be reduced by a more Sian classification. 


Actual relation of school enrollment to population.—The “percenmed 


columns of the following table give the proportion of the population 
enrolled in schools of different kinds. 

Elementary schools enrolled 22.27 per cent of the population, or 
about 1 person in 4$; secondary schools, 0.53 per cent, or 1 in 171; 
higher institutions, 0.24 per cent, or 1 in 418, 
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CHAPTER II. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN NEW ZBALAND. 


By Sir RoserT Strout, K. C. M. G.., 


Formerly minister of education and premier of the colony. 


Col. Higginson, in his Atlantic Essays, has said: “But as the value 
of a nation to the human race does not depend upon its wealth or num- 
bers, so it does not depend even upon the distribution of elementary 
knowledge, but upon the high-water mark of its educated mind.” 

If, therefore, New Zealand had only provided a free elementary edu- 
cation, it would have failed in its duty. Though it is a young nation, 
having just celebrated its jubilee, and has only a population of 686,651 
persons, it has done something for culture. To understand, however, 
its position in reference to secondary schools, it wiil be necessary to 
state briefiy what the Government provision has been for elementary 
education and how far that education extends. 

The colony has a system of free, compulsory, and secular education. 
The whole cost of the schools, buildings, staff, maintenance, everything, 
is paid out of the general revenue of the colony. There are no local 
rates nor local contributions. It is true that the committees that have 
the control of the schools may raise, by voluntary subscription, small 
sums to give little adjuncts to the ordinary school buildings or play- 
grounds, but further than this nothing is done by local districts to bear 
the cost of education. The colony is divided into thirteen education 
districts, and these districts are again divided into school districts. 
There is generally only one school in a district but there may be more. 
The committees are selected by the householders and parents in the 
various school districts, and the committees elect the boards. The com- 
mittees consist of 5, 7, or 9 persons, according to the number of children 
in the district, whilst the boards consist of 9 members holding office 
for three years, three retiring annually. The school committees are 
annually elected. There is also a minister of education, with a small 
staff. He, however, only controls and directs; he does not administer 
the act. The main part of administration falls upon the boards. They 
appoint inspectors and teachers, and they dismiss teachers. The 
appointments or dismissals, however, are only made after consult- 
ing the committee. They erect buildings and look after education 
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generally. The committees attend to what may be termed the local 
wants of the school and advise the board as to teachers, and they con- 
duct affairs generally in the school district. a 

The sum spent last year on primary education by grants to boards 
was £407,494 18s.11d. There was other expenditure in the department, 
including the cost of administration, the total education vote being, 
including £34,617 11s. 2d. from reserves, £446,642 3s. 7d. There are 1,272 
state primary schools in the colony, and 3,065 teachers. There are 
various church and private schools, but as these are not aided nor 
inspected by the State I omit the statistics referring to them. The 
teachers are graded and hold their certificate from the minister of 
education. There are nine ranks as follows: 


ey neeorccclnorcodek 2d rank. 


bbb bb 
Orie co Do Ft 


9th rank. 


The letters denote scholarship, while the figures denote success in 
practical teaching. No one can get the highest grade unless he is an 7 
M. A., with first or second class honors of some university recognized 
by the department. No one.can get a B rank unless he is a B. A., and 
ne one can get a O rank unless he has passed a certain examination 
equivalent at least to half of a graduate’s degree. The children are 
admitted at 5 and may be kept at school till 15. The compulsory age, 
however, is 7 to 18. In order to show what is taught in elementary 
schools it will only be necessary to copy the sixth and highest stand- 
ard. Itis: 


—— ie i 


STANDARD VI. 


1. Pass subjects. 


Reading.—A book containing extracts from eee literature; spelling and dicta- 
tion suited to this stage. 

Writing. —The copying of tabulated matter showing bold head lines and marking 
distinctions, such as in letter-press require varieties of type (e. g., the copying of 
these printed standards or of a catalogue showing division into groups). 

Arithmetic.—Vulgar and decimal fractions; interest and other commercial rules, 
such as discount, stocks, partnership, and exchange; the metric system of weights 
and measures, and calculations with pound, florin, goat and mill; square root and 
simple cases of mensuration of surfaces; mental ar ininicae eoneran we 

Composition.—LEssay or letter. 

Geography.—The maps of Asia and North America. Work analogous to the work 
prescribed nnder the head of “Map of Europe” for Standard V. The map of the 
world; British possessions, their principal towns and leading products, with some 
iehowledge of their relative importance and of the forms of government of the most 
important. Physical geography: The principal causes of difference of climate, with 
illustrations. 
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Drawing.—Elementary solid geometry and free hand drawing from simple models. 
Free hand tobe keptup. All copies made from the flat must be enlarged or reduced, 
and the free-hand drawing must include drawing from simple models, the models 
being the samc simple solids as are prescribed for the geometrical drawing of this 
standard, and combinations of the same as found in simple common objecis, such as 
tables, boxes, books, bottles, buckets, etc. The model drawing and the method of 
teaching it are fully illustrated in the first grade model drawing in the Colonial 
drawing book issned by anthority of the minister of education. The work in prac- 
tical solid geometry is as follows: Plans and elevations of the sphere and cube, the 
cone and pyramid, the cylinder and prism, and slabs. Pupils must be able to give 
correct definitions of these solids and to draw plans and elevations of them, and of 
simple objects based on them, on three planes of projection, and also to draw sec- 
tions of them in any plane perpendicular to the horizontal or to the vertical plane. 


2. Class subjects. 


Granmar.—Complete parsing (including syntax) of simple and compound sen- 
tences (easy), prefixes and affixes, and a few of the more important Latin and Greck 
roots, illustrated by part.of the reading book; analysis of easy complex sentences. 

English History.—The period from the death of Elizabeth to the reign of Victoria; 
also the elements of social economy; that is to say, very elementary knowiedge of 
such subjects as government, law, citizenship, labor, capital, money, and banking. 
_ The pupils will not be required to learn more than about a dozen dates or to answer 
questions on more than about 25 persons and events for any one standard; nor will 
they be expected to trace the remote causes or even to remember the proximate 
causes of great events. Whatis wanted is a clear view of a few prominent persons 
and salient facts so exhibited as to afford glimpses of the conditions in which our 
ancestors lived at successive periods of our national history and to establish in the 
mind an outline that may be filled in by laterreading. <A child may have a vivid 
idea of royal authority prone to excess and of the status of a baron and of the 
_ political insignificance of the common people at the beginning of the thiricenth 
ecntury without knowing the contents of Magna Charta cr all the incidents of 
feudal tenure. . 

Elementary science.—The instruction in elementary science shall be based on a 
programme prepared by the head teacher, to show the distribution of the subject 
over a three-years’ course of lessons. The programme must include such elementary 
knowledge of physics and such a conception of chemical action as may be imparted 
by the proper use of Prof. Bickerton’s Materials for Lessons in Elementary Science, 
and must also include instruction in elementary mechanics, or in such elementary 
physiology as may be learned from Mrs. Buckton’s Health in the House, or in botany, 
or 1n some other subject recognized by the inspector as equivalent to one of these; 
provided, however, that if the elements of agricultural knowledge be efficiently 
tanght no other elementary science shall be required for this standard. 

The programme of the elements of agricultural knowledge which may be sub- 
stituted for the programme of elementary science is as follows: 

(a) Object of manuring. General and special manures. Farmyard manure, its 
composition and value; its liability to ferment; management to prevent loss of 
value. Vegetable and animal refuse as manures. Green manuring. Plant food 
most frequently wanting in soils. Manures supplying particular kinds of plant 
food. Guanos. Special mannres supplying nitrogen. Bone manures. Superphos- 
phate and other mineral manures. Action of lime on the soil. 

(b) The characteristics of the commoner crops, cereals, fodder crops, root crop. 
Habit of growth of a plant. Distribution of roots. Principle of adaptation of 
manures to crops. 

(c) Importance of good seed. Propagation of plants by cuttings, tubers, bulbs, 
etc. Objects of grafting and pruning. Insect pests. Insect changes, as illustrated 
by the life history of common insects. Nature of parasitic fungi. 
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All the girls in any public school in which there is a mistress or assistant mistress 
shall learn needlework, and the inspector shall judge all other work done by the 
girls more leniently than that done by the boys in such a degree as would be implied 
in reducing by 10 per cent the minimum marks required for any examination pass. 
To secure full approval the needlework of the several classes must be according to 
the following programme: 

Cutting out any plain garment and fixing it for a junior class; darning stockings 
(fine and coarse) in worsted or cotton; grafting; darning fine linen or calico; patch- 
ing the same; darning and patching fine diaper. 

If knitting is learned it shall be in the following order: A strip of plain knitting; 
knitted muffatees, ribbed; a plain knitted child’s sock; a long ribbed stocking. 


‘Additional subjects. 

Recitation.—A list of pieces learnt, and one piece (or more) specially prepared for 
the examination. 

Singing.—Easy exercise on the chords of the dominant and subdominant; exercises 
in triple time; use of dotted notes; melodies, rounds, and part sone common 
with the higher standards. - 

This system was inaugurated in 1877. Previous to that year there 
had been different systems in different provincial districts, for since 
the year 1853 down to the end of 1876 there existed in New Zealand a 
modified federal form of government called the Provincial system. 
There were originally six provinces, but these were ultimately enlarged 
to nine, and it may be well to give the kind of education in existence 
under the Provincial system. It was as follows: 


IN z eae 
Province. ere | How contelled. Nates in aid. Pein | Fees, etc. 
| 

Anckland ..... Secular...) Boardand local | 20s. per house- | Prohibited dur- Capitation rate 

| committees. | holder; 10s. per ing schoo or 10s. per 
nonheuseholdcr. hours. child. 

Canterbury ....| Mixed....| Snperintendent | 20s. per house- | During school | 5s. per quarter. 
and local com- holder. hours, but 
mittces. only at re- 

quest of pa- 
rents. 

fElenwices ayia OCCIUIAT ) thes <a -leleeleretele el iete 10 per cent on {| Prohibited dur- | Is. 6d. per week. 

buildings; tax ing school 
{ of £1 on single hours. 
men in receipt 
of £100 per an- 
annum. 

Marlborongh ..|....do....- Board and com- | Rate of, from id. |....do ........--- From 1s. 6d. to 
mittees. to 3d.in pounds 15s. per ee 

on buildings. ‘ ter. 

Nelson.......-. Mixed....) Board and local | 20s. per house- | In schoolhonrs; | Capitation rate 
committees. holder. children a of 5s. per 

opie ays child. 
rents to be al- | 

lowed to with 

| draw. 

OO gars sacs MP. =: Oz. | Superintendent | Grantsin aid from | Bible read at | Varying fecs, as 
and his execn- provincialcoun- | opening of levied  b y 
tive and local cil. school. board. 

2 cominittiecs. | 

Wt ercamitel osence Undetin’d.| Poard and local | 20s. per house- | Net provided | 6s.6d.per quar- 
comlnitices. holder. for. ter. 

Weilington ....) Mixed....| Board and local | 4d.in the pound | Same as Nelson.| 5s. per quarter. 
mauagers. on land = or 

buildings. 

Westland...... BO .8 Board and local | 10s. to 30s. per | Given before or | Capitation rate 

comnnittees. householder. after school cf 103. per 


hours. child. 
| 


The board generally consisted of the snperintendent and his exccutive, that was the governor of 
federal state or province. Aids to private schools were given in Hawkes Bay, Nelsor, Marlborough, 
Taranaki, Wellington, and Westland. j 
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The provinces, however, were abolished, and education was made 
colonial, and the system above mentioned was adopted. There was, 
however, no provision in the new colonial act for higher education 
except what was called district high schools, which provided for the 
following: 

The education board of any district on receiving an application in writing from 
the committee may, with the express sanction of the minister previously obtained, 
eonvert any public school in the district into and establish the same as a district 
high school. 

Every such district high school shall be under the charge of a head master and 
such number of duly qualified masters and assistants as the board shall from time to 
time consider necessary. 

All the branches of a liberal education, comprising Latin and Greek classics, French, 
and other modern languages, mathematics, and such other branches of science as 
the advancement of the colony and the increase of the population may from time to 
time require, may be taught in such school. For such higher education, fees shall 
be paid by the pupils at such rates as shall be fixed by regulations. 

In every district high school instruction shall also be given in the ordinary 
branches of education prescribed by this act to be given in public schools. 

It was thought necessary to incorporate some of the secondary schools 
that had been managed by provincial boards. 

As each school is dealt with its mode of management will be men- 
tioned. It will be seen that several of them are similar in their consti- 
tution; that is, they have a board appointed by different bodies, and 
they are guasi public schools. Two or three of the schools that wiil be 
mentioned are managed by chureh organizations, but give the higher 
secular instruction. A general system of education was, so to speak, laid 
down in 1877, amalgamating the various provincial systems that had 
been previously in existence, and prescribing a uniform modeof providing 
for elementary instruction. There has, however, not. been as yet any 
general law for secondary schools. Some of those that now exist were 
founded far back in the early days of the colony, others are of more 
recent creation, but no general plan has been adopted for their man- 
agement or fer their endowment. Some have had land grants, some 
have had money endowments, some for a time had annual grants from 
parliament, and some mainly depend upon their fees. 

There are 24 secondary schools under government inspection. There 
are also what are termed 6 district high schools; that is, elementary 
schools, with higher classes added to them and controlled by a rector. 

Jt will be well to deal with each school separately, stating its consti- 
tution, its endowment, the subjects taught, the mode of paying the 
teachers, the staff, the buildings, ete. In doing this it will be wise to 
begin at the asennsen part of the colony, and at the same time it ma 
be noted that the islands’ of tt ey Zealand have along seaboard stretch- 
ing from 34° latitude south’ fo 48° latittide south, and in such a range 
of latitude there.is necessarily a great range of: temperature. The cli- 
matic conditions vary considerably, the northery, part being almost 
subtropical whilg¢ the scuthern oe as be me Tae. ‘There is, however, 
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this to be remarked, that there is no severe winter. Snow is almost - 


unknown except on the ranges or in the high lands in the interior. AH 
along the seaboard, even the most southern, snow never lies. New 


Zealand has been termed by Mr. Fiske, the American writer, “the land - 


of the spring time,” and it is not an inapt name. In the far north, 
however, there is re a warm enough summer. 

To Miprecinte properly the standards and education of the secondary 
schools, reference must be made to the New Zealand University, for its 
entrance and scholarship examinations furnish the tests for sec onda 
school work. A short description of the university teaching and ex- 
aminations will appear further on. 


AUCKLAND COLLEGE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Beginning in the northern district, there is the Auckland College and 
Graminar School. This institution was first established in 1850 by a 
grant of land made to trustees for a college and grammar school. The 
following principles were to be obsérved in conducting it: (1) The 
branches taught were to be the inglish language,mathematics,and Greek 
and Latin. (2) Hvening classes were to be maintained in connection with 
the schools. (3) Persons of all races were to be admitted on equal 
terms. (4) Free scholars were to be maintained so far as the fund per- 
mitted. The foundation deed gave certain lands as endowments, and 
in the year 1891 the totalrents obtained from landed property amounted 
to £2,676 17s. 6d. Three hundred pounds was received from reserves 
for the girls’ school in addition. The school was created a corporation 
by an act of the general assembly in 1877. 

The following is a short history of the school: 

Foundation.—In the year 1852 his excellency Sir George Grey, as governor of the 
colony, set apart certain endowments for the foundation and maintenance of a gram- 
mar school or schools in Auckland. In 1854 these endowments passed into the hands 


of the provincial government. In 1868 a board of governors was constituted and . 


empowered to employ a portion of the endowmenis in starting the school. Thesum 
made available having been found insufficient, a subsequent act authorized the 


board to deal with the whole endowment and accumulations, and provided a site - 


with an old building uponit. In this building the school was opened on May 17, 
1869, by his royal highness the Duke of Edinburgh, and his excellency Sir George 
Bowen, the governor of the colony. More than ten years, however, elapsed before 
it found a permanent home in a building erected for the purpose. In the meantime 
it had changed its quarters more than once and had for a time been dispersed among 
two or three small buildings. ; 

Governing body.—The first board of governors mentioned above consisted of the 
superintendent and executive of the Auckland province, the speaker of the Pe 
cial council, and three members elected by that body. In 1876, on the passing of the 
education boards act, the school was. handeil ever to the Auckland board of educa 
tion, but in the oe years “alr act provided as special board consisting of three 
Ector s elected by the members af tie leg islative assenibly.x resident in the Auckland 
province, three elected by the Auckland board of education; and one ex-officio mem- 
ber, ana ee the mayor-of Auckland. Subsequently three ix embers representing the 
senate of the University’ of New Zealand were added. 7, 

Title.—The dual title of the s: choo! & és O recdfd? of the f act that froin 1871 to 1882 it 

was affiliated to the University ot New, Zealand: “But the establishment of the Auck- 
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land University College having removed the necessity for such a connection, disaf- 
filiation was sought and obtained. The title, however, was not changed. 

Head masters.—The first head master was the Rev. Robert Kidd, Lu. p., of Trinity 
Coliege, Dublin. He was succeeded after two years by Farquhar Macrae, esq., who 
held office until 1881, when it was resolved to obtain from Engiand a graduate in 
honors of Oxford or Cambridge. J. A. Sloman, esq., B. a. (Sydney) was appointed 
to act as head master during the interregnum. In January, 1882, the present head 
master, C. A. Bourne, esq., M. A., sometime exhibitioner and scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, was elected by a board of four commissioners, of whom the Rev. 
Dr. Jowett, master of Balliol College, Oxford, was chairman. 

Provision for the reccption of boarder's.—It was understood when the sehool was 
founded that the wants of the country districts should be, as far as possible, met by 
the provision of a schoolhouse for the reception of boarders, but though the gov- 
ernors have from time to time had this subject under consideration, and on one occa- 
sion actually resolved on the erection of a school house, and had designs prepared, 
this important addition is still wanting. 

Girls’ side.—Until September, 1888, the benefits of the schooi were confined to boys: 
Claims had indeed been put forward on behalf of the secondary education of girls, 
butit was clear that such an application of the endowment had not been originally 
contemplated, and it was at ieast doubtful whether it would be legal. Moreover, the 
board of governors were carrying on a girls’ high school, receiving an annual subsidy 
from the legislature for the purpose. But in the year mentioned this grant was 
withdrawn, and the school was closed in consequence. To meet this emprgency, the 
girls’ side was opened. The arrangement, which was intended to be temporary, has 
now continued for four years. The two sides are carried on in the same building, 
but are kept separate in work andin play. The hoad master is in charge of both, 
and he and d6ther masters take part im the instruction of the bigher classes on the 
girls’ side. . 

Curriculum.—The principal subjects of instruction are Latin, French, mathematics, 
various branches of natural and physical science, English history, geography, draw- 
ing (freehand, mechanical, and geometrical); reading aud writing, bookkecping, and 
micnsuration are also taught, chiefly as alternative for Latin, which is optional. 
For Greek there is no appreciable demand, otherwise it wouid be taught. German 
and, for girls’ class, singing are tanght out of school, but without extra fee. Drill 
and gymnastics are taught to the younger scholars in school hours, to the older in 
the midday interval. The workshop, for attendance at which a small fce is charged, 
is very popular. Boys often construct in it models of engineering works from draw- 
ings made in the drawing school. For girls, the course is somewhat modified, but it 
is on the whole very similar. 

Recreations.—Cricket and football are carried on by the boys with considerable 
energy, though under difficulties arising from the facts that there are no boarders, 
that many of the scholars come from remote suburbs, and that the playground is 
unsuitable. Practice and match wickets are hired in the Auckland Domain, and, by 
kind permission of his excellency the governor and the government, a field attached to 
the Government house isused. There is afives court for the boys; for the gizls, two 
tennis lawns are being formed. Annual meetings are held by the boys, in the first 
term for swimming races, in the second for hare and hounds, in the third for athletic 
sports. A small orchestra meets for practice weekly, and every year 2 musical and 
dramatic entertainment is given. . 

Entrance.—Applicants for admission are required to pass an examination, and to 
produce certificates of good character from the school last attended. 

Terms, ete.—There are three terms in the year, namely: Qne of fourteen, and two 
of thirteen weeks, with vacations of seven weeks in the summer, two weeks, and 
three weeks. An examination is held at the end of the year, prizes are awarded and 
promotions made on the result of the three examinations combined. Occasionally 
the examinations are conducted by examiners not connected with the school, but 
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appointed and paid by the governors. Saturday is a whole holiday; on other week 
days school is held, for boys from 9:15 to 12:15 and from1:45 to3:45; for girls morn- 
ing school begins and ends five minutes later, afternoon school five minutes earlier. 

Classification.—One classification serves for all subjects except mathematics, for 
which the pupils are redistributed. The classes on the girls’ side are approximately 
parallel to those on the boys’ side. 

Age of pupils.—The ages of the pupils range from 8 to19 years. Sometimes the 
latter limit is reached, but by far the larger number of pupils neither enter at or 
near the lower age nor stay until they approach the higher. 

Numbers.—Like almost all colonial schools this school has been subject to great fuc- 
tuationsinnumber. Shortly before Mr. Macrae ceased to be head master there were 
240 boys, butthe present head master found only 166. At the end of 1882 the number 
was the same; then it rose in a year and a half to 303, with 28 at a suburban pre- 
paratory school. A period of commercial depression ensued, and the number fell. 
In 1889 it was 137. Before that time, however, the girls’ side had been opened. 
Starting with 76 pupils, it had steadily grown. ‘The numbers at present (September, 
1892) are boys, 145; girls, 131. 

Staffi—There are at present on the regular staff 7 assistant masters and 3 mis- 
tresses working whole time, 1 master and 1 mistress working part time. All the 
assistant masters, except those for drawing and French, are graduates—1 of Oxford, 
1 of Cambridge, 2 of New Zealand, 1 of Sydney, 1 of Melbourne; 1 of the mis- 
tresses is a graduate of New Zealand. For gymnastics and for the drawing classes 
on the girls’ side visiting instructors attend. 

Scholarships, ete.—The board of governors offers annually out of endowment three 
junior and three senior foundation scholarships. The fornier conferring free educa- 
tion, and, when necessary, cost of transit by rail in the first instance for one year, 
but with the prospect of renewal from year to year, so long as the board is satisfied 
that the scholar is deserving, are open to boys and girls under the age of 13 years. 
The latter conferring free education for one yearand £20 are so arranged as to carry 
on boys and girls, who, having obtained distinction in the examination for the junior 
scholarships of the New Zealand University, and being young enough to compete 
again, desire to do so. The board also offers free education to the four candidates 
in each year who come next to the successful competitors for the board of educa- 
tion’s junior district scholarships, and also to the four who take a like position in the 
examination for the senior district scholarships. These district scholarships, of 
which the junior, worth £20 or £30 per annum for three years, are open to boys and 
girls from primary schools under the age of 14 years; and the senior, worth £30per 
annum also for three years, to.boys and girls under the age of 16 years at the time 
of election, may be, and in most cases are, held in this school. Those already 
attending it can not, of course, compete for the junior scholarships, but are eligible 
for the senior, and, indeed, carry off most of them. Thus a boy or girl may obtain 
assistance all through his or her career at this school until the time comes for com- 
peting for a university scholarship. A local benefaction (the Rawling’s trust) pro- 
vides fees, books, and £5 per annum for four years for, at present, nine years. 

There are at present 45 boys and 23 girls enjoying scholarships or free education 
in the school. : 

In the examination for junior university scholarships, the civil service, and other 
open examinations, this schoel has for many years past been very successful. 


The work may be gathered from the highest class work, and the 
lowest class work, which is as follows: 
BOYS. 


Highest.—Latin, French, English, mathematics, chemistry, electricity, as for 
junior university scholarships. 
Lowest.—Reading: Longman’s Fourth Reader, the whole; repetition from Auch- 
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muty’s Poems of English Heroism. Grammar: Davidson and Alcock’s Intermediate, 
pp. 1 to 40. History: Blackwood’s First Reader, the whole. Geography: Black- 
woocd’s First Reader, the whole. Object lessons. 


GIRLS. 


Highest.—The same as boys, except that heat is substituted for electricity. 

Lowest.—-Reading: Longman’s Fourth Reader, the whole; repetition, passages from 
the reader. Grammar: Davidson and Alcock’s Teeaice noun, pronoun, adjec- 
tive, adverb, preposition, conjunction, analysis, parsing. History: Blackwood’s 
First Reader, the whole. Geography: Blackwood’s Third Reader, the whole; outlines 
of New Zealand geography. 


Scholarships were held at the school during the last quarter of 1890 
as follows: 


College scholarships.—Senior foundation (£20 and free education), 1 boy, 1 girl; 
junior foundation (free education), 9 boys, 2 girls; under education board’s Ee aie 
cate of proficiency (free education), 5 boys, 5 girls; children of members of staff, 4 
boys, 4 girls. The college also gave free education to some holders of education 
board scholarships. 

Education board scholarships. —At £45, 2 girls; at £40, 6 oe at £30, 7 boys, 1 
girl; at £25, 5 boys, 3 girls; at £20, 9 boys, 7 girls. 

Rawlings scholarships (free education and books).—Nine boys. 


The success of the school in the university examinations for 1890-91 
was as follows: 


In the examination for university junior scholarships held in December, 18990, 3 
pupils of this school obtained scholarships, viz, 2 male and 1 female; 6 passed with 
credit, viz, 4 male and 2 female. For matriculation, 9 passed, viz, 5 male and 4 
female. In the examination for senior district scholarships, held by the Auckland 
board of education in December, 1890, scholarships were awarded to 7 pupils of this 
school, viz, 3 male and 4 female; and certificates of proficiency to 8 pupils, viz, 6 
male and 2 female. At the civil service examinations held in January, 1891, in the 
senior examination 3 pupils of the school passed, viz, 2 male and 1 female; and 3 
boys obtained partial passes. In the junior examination 10 pupils of the school 
passed, viz, 7 male and 3 female. 


The school meets in rather a commodious building. 


OTHER SCHOOLS IN THE AUCKLAND DISTRICT. 


There is at the Thames, distant from Auckland 45 miles, a boys’ and 
girls’ high school. It is managed as follows: 

A board of governors is appointed and is constituted a body corpo- 
rate by the name of the Thames high school board. 

The board consisted first of 7 persons nominated by the governor, 
but no member could hold office longer than a year, a retiring member 
being eligible for reélection or renomination. 

After the expiration of the first year the governor appointed three 
members; the Thames borough council appointed three other members, 
and the mayor for the time being of the borough of Thames was the 
other member. . 

The revenue received from reserves and gold fields last year amounted 
to £719 15s. 10d. The work of the highest class was that of the junior 
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university scholarship examination. Tree education was granted to 27 
scholars. There is no boarding establishment connected with either 
school. The pupils on the roll were: boys 29, girls 27. 

There was also established in the city of Auckland a Church of Eng- 
land grammar school. It was founded by Bishop Selwyn in 185d. 
Little work, however, has been recently done by it. The grants given 
to the ‘Sonor Catholic Church have also not been utilized for higher 
education. The Wesleyan College at the Three Kings was oncea high 
school, buf it has become practically an Kuglish and Maori theological 
eoliege for the Wesleyan ministry. 

There is a high school situated ab Whangarei, which lies in a fine har- 
bor, 80 miles north of Auckland, and is becoming the seat of fruit eul- 
ture. Oranges, lemons, and other subtropical fruits grow magnificently. 

tis managed by a board appointed as follows: 

The board consists. of 7 persons, 1 of whom is the chairman of the 
county council for the time being; 2 are appointed from time to time by 
the governors of the Auckland College and Grammar School; 2 are 
nominated and appointed from time to time by the governor, and 2 are 
elected annually by the board of education for the Auckland provincial 
district. 

The only other high school in the Auckland provincial district is at 
Gisborne, but it is not in operation except so far as higher classes are 
taught in connection with the elementary school, which is subsidized 
by the high school governors. 


NEW PLYMOUTH HiGH SCHOOL. 


In the Taranaki provincial district, which lies on the west coast of 
thenorth island south of Auckland district, there is ahigh school at New 
Piymouth, the buildings overlooking the town and standing in a very 
healthy and commanding position. This schoolis under the manage- 
ment of a board and there were 43 pupils attending it iast year. The 
work done by the highest and lowest classes. was as follows: 


Highest.—Cesar, Books 1 and 11, Principia, part 1, the whole, grammar included. 
French: Hacheite’s Third Reader, and De Fivas’s Grammaire des Grainmaires. 
Algebra: Todhunter, to quadratics. Arithmetic: The subject generally, and men- 
tal. Euclid, Books, 1, 11, and 11, to proposition 24. History: Collier, the whole, 
special stress on the period James I to Victoria. Geography: Chisholm, introduc- 
tion and Australasian colonies, and general topographical geography from maps. 
Grammar: Smith and Hall; analysis, parsing, prefixes, and suffixes. Science: Har- 
yison’s Elementary Mechanics, and lessons on light, heat, and sound. Reading: 
Merchant of Venice; Henry Iv, parts 1 and 11; Romeo and Juliet, and Tempest. 

Lowest.—Latin: Erie part 1, exercises 1 to 6, and grammar. French: De 
Jardin, exercises 1 to 2), and annie verbs. Algebra: Todhunter, to end-of mul- 
tiplication. Arithmetic: Compound rules, greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, fractions, and mental. Euclid: None. History: Britons to end of Plan- 
tagenets. Geography: Great Britain and Ireland, Asia, and North America generally, 
and chief physical features of the world. Grammar: Morrison, etymology up to 
the verb. Science: General properties of matter, solids and liquids, effects of heat, 
ete. Reading: Fourth Reader. 
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Drawing.—Boys, geometrical; girls, flat and model. i 

Dictation in all classes. Writing in @l]l classes except seniors. Sewing for the — 
girls. rill, boys and girls. : 

The school gave free education to 7 scholars. The mode of appoint- 
ing the governors is as follows: The governor appoints 7 persons to 
constitute the board. Two of the members of the board retired from 
office atthe end of the first year after appointment, two other inem- 
bers retired at the end of the second year, and the three remaining 
members at the end of the third year. The names of the members to 
retire were determined by the board by iot. The vacancies thus ¢re- 
ated were filled by the. governor, and the members so appointed hold 
office for three years, and in like manner thereafter appointments to be 
made as vacancies occur. 

The sum of £418, 15s, ld. was received from rents of endowments, 
and £165, 18s. 1d. from other sources. 


THE NAPIER HIGH SCHOOL, 


In Napier, the chief town of Hawkes Bay provincial district, lying 
on the east coast of the north island and south of Auckland, haze are 
two high schools, a boys’ high school and a girl’s high school. These 
schools are managed by one board, incorporated in 1882. The board is 
composed of 2 members elected by the education board, 2 by the 
Beebe council of the city of Napier, 2 by the Hawkes Bay County 
council, 2 by the Waipawa County council, 1 by. the Wairoa County 
council, and one appointed by the governor. These counties are all 
situated in the Hawkes Bay provincial district. The following is a 
short sketch of the schools, which the secretary of the board has kindly 
furnished: 


The origin and history of the Napier high schools have an intimate connection 
with the carly days of the province of Hawkes Bay. When the government sold 
the lands'on which the town of Napier now stands, in the year 1856, a number of 
settlers combined and purchased sections 136 and 137 at the upset price of £5 for 
each seetion and built a school upon them at a cost of over £200. The purchasers 
vested the lands and school in three trustees, who were to hold them for the pur- 
poses of education for all future time. In 1863 a fire broke ont in the town of Na- 
pier and destroyed the school. It was now evident to the trustees that the secticns 
were too valuable and, in some ways, unsuitable for the purpose of a school, being 
in the very center of the business portion of the town. Hence they resolved on 
leasing the sections and providing for the school elsewhere. Various conflicting 
causes prevented the trustees from buildin g anew school, and, with the consent of 
those who purchased the lands, an application was made to the supreme court in the 
year 1872 to sanction an arrangement for the administration of the rents arising out 
of the sections. "The supreme court gave its sanction to a scheme by which two- 
thirds of the accumulated funds and the rents should be applied to the support of a 
girls’ and a boys’ public school, under the Hawkes Bay education act, and one-third 
to be invested for the purpose of a grammar school, and vested the land in a body 
of trustees for these purposes. Under this decree a publicschool for boys was erected 
on suburban section 90, sold to the trustees by the provincial council of Hawkes 
Bay for a nominal stm for this purpose, and the existing school for girls in Tenny- 
son street was taken over by the trustees and greatly enlarged and equipped for the 
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purpose. This arrangement continued till the education act of New Zealand came 
into force inthe year 1877, which completely upset all its provisions, A bill was 
prepared and laid before parliament in the year 1882, providing for a high school 
under a popular basis of elected governors by various public bodies. It provided 
that the’public school occupied by the boys should be made a boys’ high school, that 
a site on another portion of suburban section 90 should beset apart for a girls’ high 
school, and that certain landsalong with sections 186 and 137 in the town of Napier 
should beset apart for an endowment. The bill obtained the sanction of parliament 
and was at once put into force. <A considerable portion of the endowment had to be 
sold to provide the buildings. Very shortly after the governors came into posses- 
sion of the property, the leases of the sections 136 and 187 expired and were again relet 
by public auction at an annual rental of £745. This constitutes for the future the 
chief portion of the endowment. The schools are now in vigorous operation under 
qualified teachers. 


The subjects taught are as follows: 
WORK OF THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST CLASSES, 
Boys. 


Highest.—Mathematics: Books 1 to 111, with deductions and exercises; algebra to 
quadratics; elementary trigonometry and mechanics; general arithmetic. Latin: 
Cicero de Senectute, Virgil’s Aineid, 1; selected sentences from prose composition; 
grammar. Natural science: Physiology. French: Moliére’s L’Avare; composition; 
selected readings; grammar. English: Composition and Morris’s Historical Gram- 
mar. Geography: Physical and general. History of England, 1688 to 1857. Class 
singing and drawing. 

Lowest.—Equal to the third standard of the elementary code of the education de- 
partment. 


Girls. 


Highest.—Arithmetic: Percentages, stocks, general rules. Algebra: Quadratics, 
surds, ratio, and proportion. Geometry: Euclid, books 1, 1,1. English grammar: © 
Meiklejohn’s and Morris’s Historical English Grammar. English literature: Victo- 
rian era; Milton’s Comus. English history: 1688 to 1837. Geography: General 
and physical; Geikie’s Lessons, 1 to 25. Modern history: Louis XIV to French 
Revolution. French: Macmillan’s Third French Course; Moliére, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme; Dumas, Tulipe Noire, 1 to 26. German: Macmillan’s First German 
Course, Otto’s Reader. Latin: Principia Latina, rv; Virgil, Aineid, 1, 11, 1-500; 
Cesar, I. Chemistry: Nonmetallic elements, chemical equations. Physiology: 
Structure of body, functions of organs, laws of health. Drawing: Free-hand, geo- 
metrical, and model. Singing: Tonic sol-fa system. Trigonometry: To solution 
of triangles. 

Lowest.—Arithmetic: Compound rules, reduction, mental. English grammar: 
Parts of speech, analysis of simple sentences. History: Richard III to Charles II. 
Geography: Countries of Europe, England. Physical geography: Springs, icebergs, 
seas, currents. French: Bue’s First French Course, lessons 1 to 26. Object- “lesson: 
Light, heat, color. Reading: Macmillan, 11. oan, freehand. 


The school gave free education to 24 holders of scholarships, given 
by the school commissioners and 8 scholars of the education board. 
The numbers on the roll in 1891 were: boys, 66; girls, 53. The income 
from reserves and property and from interest on moneys invested and 
on unpaid purchase money and the amount received from school com- 
missioners, being part of general grants, amounted to £1,266 12s. 6d. 
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SCHOOLS IN THE WELLINGTON DISTRICT. 


Wanganui, situated in the north of the Wellington provincial district, 
is the seat of several educational institutions of high value. The town 
itself is beautifully situated on the northern branch of the Wanganui 
River, which is perhaps one of the most beautiful rivers in the colony. 
It is not far from the mouth of the river. The main school is what is 
termed the Wanganui Collegiate School. It is managed by trustees, 
but itis connected with the Anglican church of New Zealand. Ii is, 
perhaps, the largest boarding school in the colony and has been well 
managed for a large number of years. The Bishop of Wellington and 
Primate of New Zealand, the Rev. Dr. Hadfield, gives the following 
’ short résumé of the school: 


It had its origin in a grant to the church of 250 acres of land, partly swamp and 
partly sand hills, in the vicinity of the then small town of Wanganui, about the 
year 1855, for the purpose of establishing a school for children of both races. For 
many years this land yielded very small returns, the land for the most part having 
been let on long leases at nominal rents, as much labor was required to render it in 
any degree productive. For some years a school was carried on by a very compctent 
master, chiefly for the benefit of children of the Maori race; but, from the unsettled 
and disturbed state of the country at that time and from other causes, the school was 
not successful, 

In the year 1882, higher rents having been obtained, the trustees of the property 
thought some attempt might be made to establish a school of a more satisfactory 
kind. They were able to avail themselves of an offer made by the late W. B. Har- 
vey, D. D., of Cambridge, to establish a grammar school on a sound basis. This he 
did. And at the time of his rather sudden death four years ago he had a consider- 
able number of boys both as boarders and day scholars. The school was acknowl- 
edged to be asuccess. Mr. W. Empson, B. A (Oxford), who had for some time been 
second master, succceded Dr. Harvey. The school has continued to improve. It has 
now attained a recognized position as one of the best grammar schools in New Zeal- 
and. The trustees hope that, so soon as the debt incurred for the purpose of erect- 
ing the excellent buildings in which the school is carried on has been discharged, 
they may be able on the same property to establish a branch school for Maori boys, 
for which in a few years it is probable there may be a demand. 

Inow annex a short statement just reccived from Mr. Empson: 

“Programme of work, etc.: The day begins at 7a. m. with half an hour’s prepara- 
tion of work. From 7:30 to 8, gymnasium or running. The morning school hours 
extend from 9 to 12:45. The afternoon from 2 to 3:30 in summer, 3:30 to 5 in winter. 
Evening preparation is carried on from 7 to 8:30. The course of instruction com- 
prises Greek, Latin, French, English, composition and history, geography, mechan- 
ics, trigonometry, geometry, algebra, arithmetic, physiology, divinity, drawing, 
and shorthand. There is also a carpenters’ shop, where practical carpentry is tanght, 
a debating society, a cadet corps, and the usual cricket, footbail, rowing, and tennis 
elubs also exist in connection with the school. The present numbers attending are 
155, of whom 115 are boarders and 40 day scholars. The year is divided into three 
equal terms of thirteen weeks each, with six weeks holidays at Christmas, four in 
May, and three in September.” 

To this I would add that there are 8 masters, one of whom is a clergyman, a grad- 
uate of Cambridge, who is chaplain and who officiates in the excellent chapel built 
chiefly by the efforts of the late Dr. Harvey. 


A few further details may be valuable. To understand the attitude 
towards this and other schools, it may be necessary to point out that 


= 
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the first education act ever passed in the colony was passed in 1847, and 
it was entirely denominational in its character, for it provided that 
education should be under the management of the Anglican Church, 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church, the superintendents of the 
Wesleyan ministry, or the head of any other religious body engaged in 
education in the colony. To help these bodies in their work of educa- 
tion, grants of land were given to them by the Government: This was 
the origin of the Wanganui Collegiate School. A grant was given to 
help the Anglican Church in the teaching of the Maori aboriginal and 
other children. It was to be industrial in its character. As, however, 
a special act was passed—the native schools act—for providing eduta- 
tion for the Maoris, the endowments set apart in Wanganui were uti- 
lized by the church for a secondary school. The course of study is 


that of an ordinary high school, the work of the highest and lowest 


classes being as follows: 

Highest.—Latin, Greek, French, science, English, mathematics, drawing. 

Lowest.—Latin, English, arithmetic, reading, writing, history, geography. 

The total income from reserves in 1891 was £777 Os. 8d. 

There is a high school for girls established in Wanganui, which has 
received endowments from the Government. It is under the manage- 
ment of a board duly incorporated, the members being the members of 
the education board of the Wanganui education district for the time 
being. This school has only been lately opened. It has 54 girls attend- 
ing it and the course of study is as follows: 


Highest.—Latin: Grammar exercises to end of Smith’s Principia, part1. English: 
Marie’s grammar, Shakespeare (two plays). French: Laronsse’s grammar and 
Fleury’s L’Histoire de France. German: Otto’s Grammar dnd Hauffe’s Tales. Arith- 
metic: Whole subject. Algebra to end of simple equations. Euclid: First and sec- 
ond books. History: Epochs (chosen). Geography: General, in detail. 


The staff consists of Miss C. BE. N. Harrison, M. A. (A 1), lady prinei- 
pal, and Miss I. H. Hudson, Miss M. T. Hill, B. A., Miss i. M. Krull, B. 
A., assistants; M. D. Blair, F. L. 8., art master; Mrs. Charles Wood, 
matron. . 

The revenue from rents and moneys invested and reserve was £576 
19s. 3d. 

In the city of Wellington there are three excellent secondary schools, 
viz, the Wellington College, St. Patrick’s College, and the girls’ high 
school. The two first-named institutions are for boys. | 

The Wellington College arose out of a grant of land given for the 
purposes of higher education in 1853. The college, however, was not 
opened under this endowment until early in the year 1868. The follow- 
ing is a Short history of the school: 

This college was founded by Sir George Grey, K. C. B., who, in 1853, as governor 
of New Zealand, set apart by crown grant certain parcels of land as an endowment 
for or towards the maintenance and support cf a college or grammar school to which 


persons of all classes or races who may inhabit the colony were to be equally 
admitted, and at which, in addition to the usual course of education in the English 


rd 
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language and mathematics and in such other branches of learning as the trustees 
may direct, all stuclents shall, if they desire it, receive instruction in the Greek and 
Latin languages. 

It was not until 1867, however, that a school was opened under the trustees of the 
land so setapart. It was begun in asmall way in rented premises, but soon increased 
in numbers, and in 1868 a building was erected in which for the next six years the 
school was carried on. In 1872 an act was passed by the gcneral assembly by which 
the trustees were replaccd by a body corporate styled ‘‘ The Governers of Welling- 
ton College,” and:in 1874 the school having further increased the present buildings 
were begun. These have fromtime to time been added to as circumstances required, 
the cest as they now stand having been upwards of £12,900. 

The college buildings stand in a reserve of 69 acres, mostly consisting of hilis, but 
with a flat picce of land in front of the buildings available as a play ground and now 
being cularged and improved. The site is a commanding one and embraces the cle- 
ments of considerable quict beauty. 

There is accommodation for upwards of 50 boarders, the dormitories being lofty 
and well ventilated. There are large class rooms and hall and gymnasium, and a 
dwelling house for the head master, all comprised in the one building. In the 
grounds are a laundry, and a cottage available as a hospital in case of illness among 
the boarders. 

The school year is divided into three terms of thirteen weeks each. 

The course of study is arranged with the view of preparing candidates for the ma- 
triculation and junior scholarship examinations of the University of New Zealand, 
and at the same time special attention is given to the requirements of pupils who 
desire to follow a commercial course. 

The subjects taught are classics, mathematics, English, history, geography, 
French, German, natural science, drawing, and shorthand. . 

The fees are, upper school, £13 4s.; lower school, £10 12s. a year, including sta- 
tionery. 

Boarders’ fees, full, 40 guineas; weekly, 39 guineas; daily, £10 guineas a year. 

The number of pupils now in attendance is 119, of whom 21 are boarders. 

The eollege and the girls’ high school are managed by a board ap- 
pointed as follows: The governing body of the Wellington College and 
Girls’ High School consists of 8 members, one of whom shall be the 
mayor for the time being of the city of Wellington; another shall be 
the chairman for the time being of the education board of the dis- 
triet of Wellingten, and of the remaining 6 members, divided into two 
equal groups, 3 shall be elected by the parents or guardians of pu- 
pils attending the school who have attended the school for not less than 
one quarter, and 3 others shall be appointed by the governor in 
council. And every person so appointed, excepting the mayor ofthe city 
of Wellington for the time being and the chairman for the.time being 
of the education board, continues in office for the term of five years 
from his appointment. 

Total revenue from reserves for last year amounted to £1,480 5s. 4d. 
The school fees of the college and girls’ scuool together amounted to 
£2,246 Os. 5d. There are several scholarship funds, viz: The Turnbull, 
the Moore, the Rhodes, and the Barincoat scholarship and prize funds. 
The work done by the boys will be ascertained from the folowing: 


“a 
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Highest.—Latin: Livy xx1and xx11; Horace, Satires (booksrand 11); sight trans- 
lation, various; Latin prose, Moir; Latin Primer, all withnotes. Greek: Xenophon, 
Anabasis, book 1, easy sight translation; Sidgwicks’s First Greek Reader; Grammar, 
Abbott and Mansfield, and accidence generally. English: Grammar—Smith and Hall 
and Morris; Composition: Hall, Abbot and various; Chaucer, Prologue and Nonnie 
Preste’s Tale; Spenser, bcok 1, canto 5; Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; Milton, 
Comus; essays, various. French: Havet’s Grammar, parts 1 and 11; Havet’s Composi- 
tion, Nos. 11 to 22; Racine, Athalie; Sandeau, Mdlle. de la Seigliére; Laniche, Le 
Voyage de Mons. Perichon. Arithmetic: The whole subject; Algebra: To end of 
permutations and combinations. Trigonometry: Todhunter for beginners. Euclid: 
Books 1, 11, 111, IV, VI, and deductions. Science: Inorganic chemistry, heat, elec- 
tricity. Mechanics: Todhunter for beginners. 

Lowest.—Latina : Principia, part 1 to page 87, easy selections from Ovid. French: 
Elementary. English: Outlines of etymology and syntax, analysis and parsing, 
composition, various. Geography: New Zealand, Australia, and outlines of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. History: George I to Victoria. . Arithmetic: Vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and commercial rules. 


The following scholarships were held: 


College scholarships, free education ...-.-. Or eres bod. -- ‘nag oe 
Wer scholarships, £10 ...... 2.6. caeces-- sececs occ oes ewie sone ee eee ee 2 
Pimoes scholamship, £35 ....--. «-2220<66e¢e soeccmte esl = sso eee eee oe 1 
Sclolarships of the education, board........-.-2c--0 sos025 «see = ee 16 


St. Patrick’s College is a fine, substantial brick building. It is con- 
ducted by Marist Brothers, and is entirely under the control of the Mar- 
ist order. Its scholars prepare for the matriculation examination of 
the New Zealand University. There is accommodation for boarders. 
It is open for inspection by the government, as holders of education 
board scholarships can attend it. The principal is the Rev. Dr. Wat- 
ters. This is the only Roman Catholic secondary school in the colony. 
It was opened in 1885, and has an attendance of about 70 or 80. 

The girls’ high school has 113 in attendance, and is accommodated in 
a fine wooden building at the northern end of the city. It was started 
in 1882, but not formally opened till February, 1883, when 60 pupils 
were enrolled. The school steadily increased till1886, when 121 pupils 
were on the roll, and then the present site was obtained and the build- 
ingsbegun. The buildings are of wood, and cost £5,000.. They are com- 
modious, and the grounds surrounding them contain about 2 acres ofland. 
The course of instruction includes English language, grammar, compo- 
sitions and literature, modern languages and literature, history,physical 
and political geography, physical and natural science, Latin, arith- 
metic, Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, writin g, vocal music, needlework, 
dressmaking, and calisthenics. Pupils are prepared by the regular 
course for the matriculation and junior scholarship examinations of the 
University of New Zealand. Matriculated students are also prepared 
for the examination for keeping the first year’s term of their university 
course in such subjects as fall within the scope of the regular work of 
the school. There is also a shorthand class, and those of the pupils 
who wish it attend the school of design for instruction in drawing. 
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The school year is divided into three terms of thirteen weeks each. 

The fees are, upper school, £13 4s.; lower school, £10 12s. a year, 
including stationery. 

The pianoforte is taught at the school, the fees being paid to the 
teachers; those pupils who learn paying 10s. a year to the board for 
the use.of piano. 

There are at present 143 pupils in attendance. 


THE NELSON COLLEGES. 


The city of Nelson is situated in the north of the middle island of 
New Zealand on Blind Bay, and is the chief town of the Nelson provin- 
cial district. Its climate is very equable and it is a health resort. At 
the north of the city lies a natural breakwater called the “ Bowlder 
bank.” It has a northern or sunny exposure and in the summer there 
is sea breeze, which keeps the city cool. It has two high schools. 

The settlement of Nelson was founded under the auspices of the New 
Zealand Company, and special provision was made in Nelson, as in 
many of the other settlem ents, that a sum should be devoted by the 
company for religious and educational purposes. The establishment 
of a college in Nelson was specially mentioned as one of the educational 
objects that was to receive aid from the company, and trustees were 
appointed under an act of the imperial Parliament to receive these 
funds for this purpose. The first trustees were, David Munro (after- 
wards Sir David Munro), Francis Dillon Bell (afterwards Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell), Alfred Fell, and John Waring Saxton. In 1854 the Nelson 
trust funds act was passed, which provided for the appointment of 
new trustees and for the management of the trust funds that were to 
be obtained from the company. The company, however, did not pay 
these moneys at that time to the trustees, and it was not until after 
some negotiation, and after the government of the colony had under- 
taken the liabilities of the New Zealand Company, that funds were 
obtained for the founding of the college. By a deed dated 14th Novem- 
ber, 1857, £20,000 was set a part for a college, that was to be managed 
by a visitor and nine governors. In 1858 application was made to Par- 
liament to incorporate the trustees that had been appointed by deed, 
and the Nelson College act, 1858, was passed, which is the act under 
which the college is still managed. The trust deed declared that the 
college was to be an educational institution for the advancement of 
religion and morality and the promotion of useful knowledge, and that 
creed could not be admitted as a disqualification either as regards 
teachers or pupils. The course of instruction was to include the English 
language and literature, one or more modern languages, geography, 
mathematics, classics, history, drawing, music, and such other branches 
of art and science as the co uncil shall at any time determine. No pupil 
was to be admitted under the age of 9 years, nor unless he was able to 
read fluently, to write with tolerable accuracy from dictation, and be 
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familiar with the first four rules of arithmetic. The college had been 
Ep, in temporary premises in 1856, and it was not until December 

1859, that the present college buildings were commenced. The build- 
ae, including the land, cost £18,000. The following have been the 
head masters: J. C. Bagshaw, M. A.; Mr. George Heppel, M.A.; Mr. A. 
R. Broughton, M. A.; Mr. J. D. Greenwood; Rev. C. Ll. Maclean, M. A.; 
Rev. F. C. Simmons, M. A.; Rev. oe C. Andrews, HM. A.; Mr. W.J. Ford, 
M. A., and the preset a principal, Mr. J. W. Joynt, M. A. 

The board of governors commits of 9 members, appointed by the 
governor in council. The following are the present members of the 
board: : 

Hon. J. W. Barnicoat, M. L. c.; ©. ¥. Fell, esq.; Alfred Greenfield, 
esq.; W. C. Hodgson, esq.; Albert Pitt, esq.; Hon. J. C. Richmond, 
M. L. C.; dames Sclandets, esq.;. John Sharp, esq.; Hon Joseph Shsp- 
hard, M. L. C. 

The staff is as follows: Principal, John W. Joynt, M. A. (Dublin); 
second master, W. 8. Littlejohn, m. A. (Aberdeen); third master, IF. G. 
Gibbs, M. A. (New Zealand); fourth master, HK. F. W.Cooke; music and 
drawing, a visiting staff; drill instructor, Sergeant-Major Nixon; sci- 
ence master, W. S. Littlejohn, mu. a.; resident masters, the principal, 
Mr, Gibbs, and Mr. Cooke; lady matron, Miss E. B. Bell. 

The folowing statement from the programme of the college will be 
of interest: 

The regular course of instruction embraces ancient and modern languages, his- 
tory and literature, pure and applied mathematics, political and physical geoe- 
raphy, English composition, grammar and analysis, afd physical science and chem- 
istry. Special attention is given to the subjects required for the various university 
and civil-service examinations. Special arrangements have been made for the more 
systematic teaching of science, and a new and suitable laboratory has been built’ 
and equipped with the apparatus requisite for the study of chemistry and assaying. 

The college is situated in a commanding position about a quarter of an hour’s 

walk from the town. The sanitary arrangements are cf the best description. 

The beautiful situation and salubrious climate of Ne]son render it especially 
attractive as a center of higher class education. In these respects it offers induce- 
ments which are perhaps not equailed in any town in the colony. The moral and 
physical welfare of the boys is carefully looked after by the masters, and a lady 
matron of skill and experience has charge of their diet and domestic arrangements. 
Though the college is strictly undenominational, the boys are expected to attend a 
place of worship according to their religious profession, unless their parents other- 
wise direct. A Bible class is also held bya visiting clergyman on Sunday mornings, 
which boys whose parents desire it are required to attend. 

There are in connection with the college a library containing a large number of 
books, and regularly supplied with periodicals, an extensive football and cricket 
ground, with a carefully prepared pitch, and a gymnasium with the usual appliances. 
There are also a cadet corps and a fire brigade, and all boys are drilled twice a 
week. ‘ 

Pupils, on entrance, must be at least 9 years of age, and able to read and write 
and work the first four rules of arithmetic with reasonable facility: 

The following scholarships were held during the last quarter of the year: 

Endowed: Tinline, £52 12s.; Newcome, £24; Richmond, £24; Stafford, £20; 
Fell, £16. ; : 
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Foundation: First classical, £20; second classical, £10; third classical, £5; first 
mathematical, £20; second mathematieal, £10; third mathematical, £5. 

Governors’ fees: First modern languages, £12 12s.; first English literature, £12 
12s.; second English literature, £12 12s.; chemistry, £12 12s. 

Simmons prize: £6. 

Eleven scholarships of the Nelson education beard and two of the Marlboro educa- 
tion board were held. 


The highest class work is preparation for the university scholarship 
examination. 

In 1882 the governors were empowered by act to expend a portion of 
their funds in the erection of a college for girls, and a building was put 
up of wood, at acost of £5,000. The first lady principal was Miss Kate 
Edger, M. A.; she afterwards resigned, on her marriage, and was suc- 

ceeded by Miss B. EK. Gibson, M. A., who is the present principal. 


The number on the roll in 1891 was 76, the boarders numbering 33. 
Jt is managed by the same governors. The staff is as follows: Lady 

principal, Miss B. EH. Gibson, M. A.; assistanf mistresses, Miss Harri- 
son, M. A., Miss Watson; science master, Mr. W.S. Littlejohn, M. A.; 
music mistresses, a visiting staff (at present of 5 teachers);. drawing 
mistress, Miss Morgan. 

The course of study may be gathered from the following programme: 

The regular course of instruction incindes the English language and literature, 
TFreuch, German, Latin, mathcmatics, the elements of secienee, elass singing, needle- 
work, drilling and Indian club exercises, with the other usual features of a liberal 
education. Special attention is given to the subjeets required for the various uni- 
versity examinations. 

Theeollege is situated on about 3 aeres of rising ground in one of the healthiest 
and most commanding positions in Nelson, within ten minutes’ walk of the center of 
the town, yet as retired as if in the eountry. The building is provided with fire 
eseapes and other means of egress; the rooms throughout are lofty and airy, and the 
class rooms well lighted and well ventilated. The bed rooms are most of them single, 
and where two or more pupils occupy the same room separate beds are provided. 
All are eomfortably fitted up and pupils require nothing but their own personal 
clothing, as house and table linen is supplied by the college. 

The assistant mistresses reside in the college, and aid the lady principal in the 
supervision of the boarders out of school hours, 

The grounds include two asphalt tennis courts. Two tennis clubs (senior and 
junior) have been formed and hold annual tournaments. Other means of exercise 
and amusement are also provided. A seliool library has been established and o read- 
ing room has been set apart, where several of the best monthly periodicals are to be 
seen. 

Attached to the college is a good studio, well furnished with casts and models. 
Classes for drawing and painting are held both in the day and in the evening. 

The school is strictly undenominational, but a Bible class is held on Sunday after- 
noons, attended by both boarders and day pupils, at the option of the parents; and 
onee 4 week a elergyman visits the college to give religious instruetion to all whose 
parents may wish them to attend. 

Parents are allowed to a great extent to choose the subjects of instruetion taken 
up, and in eases where some subjects are omitted, arrangements can be made, if 
desired, for pupils to prepare ‘their home lessons during school hours, but only a 
moderate amount of home preparation is expected, except in eases where pupils 
wish to work up for special examinations. 
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There is a whole holiday on Saturday. 
Pupils on entrance must be able to read and write and work the fo four rules of 
arithmetic with reasonable facility. 


The following scholarships were held during the last quarter of the 
year: 

Tinline, £52 12s.; Edgar, at £15, two; governors’ fees, at £15, two; 
school commissioners, at £12 12s., six. Hight scholarships of the Nel- 
son education board were also held. 

It receives a subsidy from the secondary reserves of the provincial 
district. The rents and income from endowments amounted to £2,219 
19s. 2d. for both colleges, whilst the fees, a boarders’ fees, came 
to £4,365 14s. 1d. 

The Nelson colleges practically supply the wants of the educational 
districts of Westland, Gray, Nelson, and Marlboro. Thereis, however, 
a high school attached to the elementary schools at Hokitika and Grey- 
mouth, two mining towns on the west coast of the middle island. 
The higher branches are taught in these schools and fairly satisfactory 
work has been done. The number of pupils attending the advanced 
classes is, in Hokitika 21 and in Greymouth 25. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


Canterbury was originally founded as a Church of England settle- 
ment by the Canterbury Association. The church received consider- 
able grants of land for church purposes from the association. Part of 
this church endowment was applied in establishing the Christ’s Col- 
lege and Grammar School. 4 

The attendance last year was 179 boys. The following is a statement 
regarding scholarships: . 


Gould scholarships.—About £450 annually is available forscholarships. They con- 
sist of 4 senior scholarships and 8 junior scholarships; an amount is eigen to assist 
the boarding expenses of boarders. 

Somes entrance scholarships.—The subjects for examination for tliese scholarships 
are offered for competition each year. The value is the amount paid for school fees 
and each scholarship is tenable for two years. There are now 17 scholars on this 
foundation, all of whom are from government primary schools. 

Buller aud Reay scholarships.—Exhibitions are given from this endowment to sons 
of clergy and other boys who may require assistance. The value of theexhibitions 
is determined annually according to the amount available for the endowment and 
the number of claimants. About £450 annually is available for the school. 

Tancard history prize fund.—Prizes are given annually from this endowment for 
proficiency in history and English literature. 

The remainder of the funds available (from the Somes endowment, £60; also from 
the Buller and Reay endowments, £140; the whole of the Rowley endowment, 
£210; and of the Dudley endowment, £25; in all, £435) is devoted to scholarships 
and exhibitions in the upper or collegiate department of Christ’s College, students 
in which are required to study for their degree at Canterbury College. 


The total income from endowments was £3,080 19s. 9d. in 1891, 
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The work done by the highest and lowest classes is as follows: 

Highest.—(a) Divinity. (6) Latin: Livy, Book xx1; Horace, Odes (Book Iv) and 
Epodes; Virgil, Book v1; Bradley’s Arnold’s Latin Composition; Bradley’s aids to 
Latin prose; grammar (sight translation); Roman history andantiquities. (¢) Greek: 
Thucydides, Book vu, 1-14; Euripides, Hippolytus; Arnold’s Greek Prose Composi- 
tion; Sidgwick’s Greek Prose (sight translation); Grammar; History and Antiqui- 
ties. (d) Mathematics: Arithmetic (Hamblin Smith); Euclid, Books 1, rv, and vi 
(Hall and Stevens); Algebra to permutations aud combinations (Hall and Knight) ; 
Trigonometry, to solution of triangles (Lock); problem paper weekly. (e) Science 
(modern side): Dynamics (Lock); Statics (Lock); hydrostatics (Hamblin Smith); 
sound and light (Deschanel, Lees). (f) English: Chaucer’s Prologue; Milton’s 
Early Poems; Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Grammar (Moon’s); 
Composition. (g) French: Hachettes Third French Reader; Edmond About: Ver- 
queray’s French Idioms; Macmillan’s Composition; Gaze’s French Grammar; 
Brachet’s Public School Grammar. (h) German (modern side); Otto’s Grammar; 
Hauif’s Karawaue; Composition; poetry for repetition (Buchein). 

Lowest.—(a) Divinity. (6) Arithmetic: Simple and compound; reduction; easy © 
problems. (¢) Euclid: Definition of first book; axioms. (d) English: History (Gar- 
diner’s outline); Elizabeth. Geography: Drawing maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australasia, chief capes, rivers, mountains, etc.,on map of the world; sim- 
ple lessons in physical geography; essays; dictation; reading. (e) French: Gaze’s 
first French book, first twenty-eightlessons. (f/f) Latin: Subsidia Primary, to p.31; 
sum and four verbs, active and passive. 


CHRISTCHURCH BOYS’ HIGH SCOOL. 


The Christchurch Boys’ High School was incorporated by an act of 

the General Assembly, and the following are the main provisions of the 
act: : 
The Board of Governors of the Canterbury College to have power to 
manage and deal with all lands vested in them by the act, and the rents 
and profits derived from such lands as they may think fit forthe estab- 
lishment of a boys’ high school in or near the city of Christchurch. 

The board to have the power of appointment of teachers, officers, and 
other persons, and all other powers and duties for the carrying on of the 
school. 

It is managed by the Canterbury College council, to which reference 
will be made when something is said regarding the university educa- 
tion of the colony. Itis well endowed, the income from reserves amount- 
ing to £3,193 3s. 6d. The number of pupils in attendance during the 
last year was 151. The school gave free education to 26 scholars. 
Nineteen scholarships of the North Canterbury education board were 
hela at the school. The work of the highest and lowest classes is as 
follows: 

Highest.—Latin: Ovid, selections; Virgil, Aineid v1; Livy, The Macedonian War; 
First and second orations of Cicero against Catiline; Smith’s Smaller History of 
Rome; Bradley’s Arnold; Bradley’s Aids to Latin Prose (Upper Vv); Latin Prose, Part 
I (Cesarean prose); Revised Latin Primer; Latin grammar and junior scholarship 
papers; Primer of Roman Antiquities. English: Shakespeare, King Lear; Chaucer, 
Prologue; Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books 1 and 11; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; 
Mason’s English Grammar; Literature Primer; Abbott’s How to write clearly. 
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French: Theeophile Gautier, Scenes of Travel; Corneille, Le Cid; Macmillan’s Pro- 
gressive French Course, Part 11; Macmillan’s Course of French Composition, First 
Course; Fasnacht. Mathematics: Algebra, to permutations and combinations; 


Euclid, Books 1 to v1; Barnard Smith’s Exercises in Arithmetic; Lock’s Trigonom-. 


etry for beginners, to solution of plane triangles. Science: Fishér’s Elementary 
Chemistry; Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry; Garnett’s Heat. Bookkeeping: The Irish 
Educational Series. Greek: Mayor’s Greck for beginners; Greek Grammar Primer, 
Abbott and Mansfield; Xenophon, Cyropedia, selections; Thucydides, Book ty, 
chapters 1to xxx. History: Longman’s, Epoch, Settlement of Constitution, Modern 
England; Student’s Hume, Part 111, 1688 to 1878; Acland and Ransome’s Skeleton 
Outline of English History for Beginners. Drawing: Free-hand and Model Geomet- 
rical, Longman’s Drawing Books. j 

Lowest.—Latin (Upper): Abbott’s Via Latina, The Shorter Latin Primer. Lower 
I: The Shorter Latin Primer; Nelson’s Brief History. English: Abbott’s How to 
Tell the Parts of Speech;-Longman’s Reader, Standard 1v; Nelson’s Brief History. 
French: Macmillan’s French Course, PartI. Mathematics: Nelson’s Arithmetic (No. 
1V), simple and compound rules. Geography: Hill’s First Lessons in Geography. 
Singing: Curwen’s Pupil’s Manual of Tonic Sol-fa; Collegiate Singing Manual. 
Writing: Jackson’s Vertical Writing Copybooks, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6,8; extra writing class, 
Saturday, 12:30 to 1:16. Drawing: Free-hand. Swimming: From 4 p.m.to5 p.m. 
in the summer months. Drill: Tuesday and Thursday, 12:30 to 1 p. m. 


The following is a short sketch of the origin and history of the school: 


The school was opened in May, 1831. The numbers have gradually been increas- 
ing until the present datc, when they stand at 151. The staff consists of the head 
master and seven assistant masters, exclusive of visiting instructors in drawing, 
singing, drill, etc. Two of the masters are from the home universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge; the others are from the New Zealand University. 


The school is a genuinely secondary school; that is, it carries on the education of - 


the primary school, from which it draws a greai part of its pupils, up to the univer- 
sity standard. 

There are at present 11 old high-school boys at Canterbury College. Four old 
pupils have taken their M. a. degree with honors. . 

The fees arcvery low, being £9 9s. per annum for boys over 12 years, and £6 6s. for 
boys below that age, if punctually paid. Last year 29 boys were receiving free edu- 
cation at the school, and there were 18 boys in attendance holding scholarships 
given by the board of (primary) education of North Canterbury. 


Boys in the highest classes do Horace, Livy, Cicero, unseen translation, Bradley’s - 


Arnold, and continuous Latin prose composition; historical English grammar, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, etc., and English essays; algebra (to permutations); Euclid 
I, VI, trigonometry; also French, science (inorganic chemistry and heat), and two 
boys learn Greek. . 

The lowest class rcads Star Reader, Standard 1v, and works the four rules, simple 
and compound, of arithmetic. The greater part of the school time is given to 
English, Latin, and mathematics. 

There is also technical instruction for selected classes in geometrical drawing, 
bookkeeping, carpentering, etc. 

One noticcable feature of the school is the reclassification of the boys in each sub- 
ject; so that a boy, for example, may be in the III English, the upper I Latin, the 
IV mathematics, and so on, so that no boy is discouraged because of his backward- 
ness in one subject. . 

Though the school sends on many to the university, of course the majority of the 
boys leave early for business; and for them the reclassification of the school in each 
subject, the copious English instruction, and the miscellaneous classes (geography, 
drawing, science, bookkeeping) are calculated to give a thorough sound education 
preparatory to their different callings. 
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The school has its football teams, its cricket club (with a good playing ground), 
five courts, and swimming bath. Swimming is tanght during the summer months 
by a special instructor. Military drill and ordinary physical drill are taught by a 
competent instructor. The cadet corps parades twice a week. 

In September, 1891, two large rooms were opened for school use; one an pelaany 
classroom, the other a chemical laboratory. 

There is a playground attached to the school. 

New boys are admitted between 9:30 a.m. and 12 o’clock on the day before the 
commencement of each term. Parents and guardians are requested to attend with 
their boys at the time of application for admission. Forms of application may be © 
had at the school or Canterbury College. Boys are admitted at any age between 9 
and 15. Applications for admission after the latter age and before the former are 
considered on their merits. In the case of boys abovg 11 a certificate as to conduct 
isrequired from their previous school or tutor. 

The fees are £3 3s. a term for boys under the age of 12 years, and £4 4s. a term 
for boys who have reached that age; butif paid within fourteen days from the first 
day of attendance, they are £2 2s. and £3 3s., respectively. They must be paid to 
the registrar at Canterbury College. Before the withdrawal of a boy from the 
school written notice of removal must be sent to the head master by the parent or 
guardian, otherwise he will be liable for the fees of the ensuing term. 

There are three terms in the ensuing year, each of thirteen weeks. The terms for 
the year 1892 are as follows: First term, from February 4 to May 4; second term, 
from May 26 to August 24; third term, from September 22 to December 21. Each 
term begins on Thursday. On the day before (Wednesday) all candidates for admis- 
sion must present themselves. 

The school hours are from 9:30 to 12:30, and from 2 to4 p.m. On Wednesday and 
Saturday there is a half holiday. 

The school course includes the English language and liters geography, 
ancient and modern history, French, Latin, arithmetic, mathematics, natural science, 
writing, drawing (free-hand and geometrical), bookkeeping and correspondence, 
class singing and drill. Boys who are likely to remain at school only a short time 
may with the approval of the head master, take science, shorthand, and drawing in 
place of Latin. Greek and German will be taught to those boys whose parents 
desire it, if there be a sufficient number. The bookkeeping class is intended for 
boys about to leave for business. Singing is taught only to junior boys. Drill is 
compulsory for ali boys not specially exempted. The work of some of the higher 
classes is arranged with a view to matriculation and junior scholarships. For boys 
who leave early for business, the school curriculum admits (subject to the sanction 
of the head master) of considerable choice of subjects. 

Thereis a suitable workshop, fitted with excellent lathes, joiners’ benches, and tools, 
in which instruction is given in carpentering, the use of tools, etc., out of school 
hours. The fee is 5s. per term, and covers instruction for two hours a week. Boys 
are allowed to keep the articles they make, after paying the cost of timber when 
appreciable. 

Attached to the schoolarea playground, fives court, swimming bath, museum, and 
lending hbrary. Swimming is taught from 4 to 5 p. m. during the summer months. 
The cricket ground is on the association groundin Hagley Park south. Parents are 
urged to encourage their boys to take part in allschool games. The subscription to 
the sports fund is 2s. 6d. a term for senior boys, and 1s. for junior. There is a cadet 
corps in connection with the school, under the direction of Maj. U. V. Richards. 
Boys must wear the school hat or cap. 

Exhibitions.—(1) Foundation exhibitions: Four exhibitions amounting to the school 
fees for one year are open each year to those boys who do best in the annual school 
examination. In awarding these exhibitions account will be taken of the age and 
circumstances of the candidate, and of the likelihood of his proceeding to the uni- 
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versity as well as of his place in the examination. (2) Governors’ exhibition: The 
board of governors of Canterbury College award eight exhibitions amounting to the 
school fees, and tenable for three years, to the boys who stand next in order to the 
scholarship winners in classes A and B in the scholarship examination held each year 
by the education board of the North Canterbury district, provided these boys qualify 
in accordance with the regulations of the board. No school exhibition will be 
awarded to a boy holding any other exhibition or scholarship, if it would raise the 
amount held by him above the value of a scholarship of the board of educaticn. 
School exhibitioners must produce to the registrar, at the close of each term, a cer- 
tificate from the head master of satisfactory attendance, conduct, and progress. . The 
exhibitions will be terminable at any time on an unsatisfactory report from the head 
master. (3) Leaving exhibitions: An exhibition of £15, tenable for at least two 
years at Canterbury College, is given to the boy who, in the university junior 
scholarship examination, while failing to win a scholarship, is placed highest among 
the candidates from this school, in the list of those ‘‘deemed to have passed with 
credit.” ' 


The following is the teaching staff: 


Head master.—C. E. Bevan-Brown, M. A., late scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Assistant masters.—B. K. 8. Lawrence, late scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, B. A., 
New Zealand University; J. P. Grossman, mM. A., senior scholar, New Zealand Uni- 
versity; W. Walton, B. A., late scholar Emanual College, Cambridge; R. M. Laing, 
M. A., B. SC. (science master), senior scholar New Zealand University; A. Merton 
(junior form master). : 

Part-time teachers.—O. T. Alpers, M. A., Tinline scholar, New Zealand University; 
R. Speight, M. a., B. SC., senior scholar New Zealand University. 

Drill instructor.—Maj. U. V. Richards, c. R. v., late lieutenant Eighty-seventh Fusi- 
liers. 

Class singing.—Mr. H. Wells. 

Drawing.—The masters of the school of art. 

Swimming master.—Mr. W. Garrard. 


Registrar.—A. Crackroft Wilson, Canterbury College. 


CHRISTCHURCH GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Christchurch Girls’ High School was established in 1877, and is 
managed by the board of governors of the Canterbury College. It has 
an income from reserves and interest on money invested of £632 5s. 5d. 
The teaching staff is as follows: 


Lady principal.—Mrs. Macmillan Brown, M. A. 

Assistants.—Miss C. Henderson; Miss M. Aikman, B. 4.; Miss M. Lorimer, M. A.; 
Miss A. Mills, M. a.; Miss E. Stevenson; Miss E. F. Ainsworth; Miss A: E. Tin- 
del, M. A. 

Class singing.—Mr. G. F. Tendall, Mus. Bac. Oxon. and N. Z. 

French and German.—Mrs. Lane. 

Cooking.—Miss 8. M. Henderson, Miss E. Wilson. 

Dress cutting.—Miss Keating. 

Calisthenics.—Maj. Richards. 

Swimming.—Myr. Garrard. 

There are three terms of thirteen weeks each. The tuition fees are as follows, 
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If the fees are paid after the first fortnight from date of attendance, they will 
be— 
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Notice of removal must be sent in writing to the lady principal before the end of 
the term in which a girl is leaving, otherwise the fee for the ensuing term must be 
paid. 

The subjects taught are: The ordinary English subjects; history, English and 
Roman; geography, physical and political; English literature, English composition, 
Latin, French, German, mathematics, botany, physiology, physics, cooking, dress cut- 
ting, sewing, drawing, class singing, calisthenics, drill, swimnmung. 

Classes are held on Saturday morning for instruction in cooking and dress cutting, 
and are open to girls from the upper part of the school. 

Parents will, to a certain extent, be allowed to choose the subjects in which they 
wish their daughters to be instructed. 

Extras: Music taught by Mr. G. F. Tendall. 

Reports of conduct, progress, and position in class are sent to parents at the end 
cf every term. - 

Girls are admitted from 8 years old and upwards. 

There is a playground of half an acre, with lawn tennis, etc., attached to the 
school, and luncheon rooms are provided for those who stay between 12:30 and 2 p. 
m., and also in the winter term tea or cocoa at a slight charge. 

The school is a day school, but there are ladies living near who take boarders at 
£40 per annum, or £45 if they remain during the holidays. 

The board of governors offers to the pupils of the school four exhibitions annually, 
of the value of £13 and £12, according as the holder is in the upper school or the 
lower. 

In the first term of each year there are also offered to girls who wish to enter the 
school eight scholarships, four senior and four junior, of the value of £15 and £12, 
respectively. Two of the senior scholarships and two of the junior are held for two 
years, the others for one year. 


OU 


The following is a brief sketch of the origin and history of the school, 


kindly furnished by the secretary of the Canterbury College: 


The school was opened on September 13,1877. During its early years the numbers 
varied from about 70 to 90; for some years the numbers have been, as arule, between 
140 and 150. 

On the teaching staff at present, besides the lady principal, there are seven assist- 
ants, for the most part graduates of the New Zcaland University, and six visiting 
teachers. 

The whole work of the school during each year is examined at the end of the year 
by outside examiners, such as the professors of the college; the practical subjects, 
also, are examined by experts. 

The upper classes of the school preparc for matriculation and the junior university 
scholarship examination. Several girls matriculate every year, and since 1879 21 
junior university scholarships have been gained by pupils of the school. 

There are at present 23 ex-pupils at Canterbury College; 9 others, ex-pupils of the 
school, have taken their M. a. degree with honors; 6 have taken their B.A. dcgrce. 

The work of the highest and lowest classes is as follows: 

Highest.—English: Grammar, Mason’s English Grammar; Morris’s Smaller His- 
torical English Grammar. Composition: Essays on subjects from books read; cor- 
rection of sentences, etc. Literature: Shakespeare’s Tempest and Lear; Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, first half ef Book 1; Morell’s English Literature from Chaucer to 
Goldsmith. Latin: Grammar, Bradley’s Arnold; Abbott’s Idioms (Latin prose 
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composition at sight and prepared). Translation: Virgil, Zneid, Book v1; Cieero’s 
De Seneetute; seleetions from Horaee’s Satires and Epistles (Maemillan’s Series); 
selections from Cieero’s Letters (Maemillan’s Series); Scenes from Terence’s Andria 
(Maemillan’s Series); translation at sight. French: Grammar, Braeket’s Publie 
Sehool Freneh Grammar; Bue’s Idioms; Freneh prose composition; Freneh conver- 
sation; translation, Capi et sa Troupe (H. Malot); La Mare au Diable (George Sand) ; 
Tartuffe (Molitre); Jeanne d’Are (Lamartine); Au Coin du Feu (Souvesire); L’Avare 


(Moliére). Mathematies: Arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, and trigonometry, as for the ~ 


junior university seholarship examimation. Science: Botany and heat, as for the 
junior university scholarship examination. Optional subjects: Cooking, dress cut- 
ting, swimming. 

Lowest.—English: Reading (Royal Reader No. v), spelling, writing; composition 
on stories read; letters. Grammar: Definitions of parts of speeeh; easy parsing. 
History: Gardiner’s History, Part1, from the invasion of Britain to the end of the 
‘reign of Edward II. Geography: The ehief divisions of the world, the general 
geography of New Zealand. Seienee: Elementary botany and physiclogy. Draw- 
ing: Elementary freehand. Sewing class, singing, swimming, drill. 


The school gave 16 scholarships at £15. Nine scholarships of the 
North Canterbury education board were held at the school. 


RANGIORA HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Rangiora High School issituated 18 miles from the city of Christ- 
church. It is managed by a board appointed by special act of parlia- 
ment in 1881. Its income from reserves is £116 7 per year. The num- 
ber of children attending the school is 31. The following is the work 
of the highest and lowest classes: - 

Highest.—(One girl) Latin, arithmetic, Euelid, algebra, trigonometry, English, 
Freneh, botany, heat, as for junior scholarship examination of the University of 
New Zealand. Next form: Latin—Publie Sehool Latin Primer; aceidenee and syn- 
tax; translation, Cesar, De Bello Gallieo, Book 1, ehapters 1 to 29. Composition— 
Sentenees. Roman History: Smith’s Smaller. Arithmetie: The whole subject. 
Euelid: Books 1, u, 11. Algebra: To simple equations and problems. English: 
Mason’s Outlines of English Grammar; Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English Litera- 


ture; Goldsmith’s Traveller; parsing and composition. French: Bracket’s Publie - 
) ? te 


Sehool French Grammar to exereise 24 (2 punils); Maemillan’s First Freneh Course 
to exereise 30 (6pupils). English History: Gardiner’s Outlines (Brunswiek period). 


Geography: Hughes’s Class-book of Modern Geography (Asia). Seienee: Botany . 


and physiology, Murphie’s text-books. Drawing: Blair’s Freehand Series. Book- 
‘keeping (some pupils). Shorthand: Pitman’s Phonographie Teacher (a few pupils). 

Lowest.—Arithmetie: To weights and measures. English: Morrison’s Grammar; 
parsing and eomposition; reading, dietation and spelling; Star Readers No. v. 
English History: Brief History to Brunswick period. Geography: Philips’ First 
Geography (Asia and America). Drawing, mapping, writing. Freneh: Ahn’s First 
French Course. 

The scheol gave free education to 2 boys. 

The following is a short history of the school, supplied by the chair- 
man of the board of governors: 

This sehool] was established by an act of the general assembly of New Zealand in 
parliament assembled in the year 1881, and endowed with a grant of land eomprising 
233 acres absolutely invested in the Rangiora High School, and the management 
delegated to a board of governors, consisting of 7 persons, of whom one is the mayor 
for the time being of the borough of Rangiora by virtue of his office, two are eleeted 
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by the county council of Ashley, two by the board of governors of Cantcrbury Col- 
lege, and two by the board of education for North Canterbury, such being a body 
corporate with perpetual succession and a common seal. 

The first meeting of the board of governors was held in the council chamber of the 
borough on December 28, 1881, in compliance with an order of his excellency the 
governor in the New Zealand Gazette, dated Deccmber 22, 1881, when the elcction 
of chairman, the rules for corducting the business of the board, and the ways and 
means were fully discussed and agreed upon. 

The board’s application to the government for further assistance in November, 
1883, having failed, and the offer of a most desirable site for the school premises at 
a cost of £600 having been submitted, the board’s anxiety to see the school started 
increased, whereupon an appeal for aid was made to the residents in the district, 
which met with a hearty and liberal response, £280 being readily subscribed. With 
this sum and $391, accumulated rents from the estate, the board was enabled to pur- 
chase the property offered and proceed to having a schoolroom built. 

On January 28, 1884, the school was opened with an attendance of 15 pupils, under 
the charge of Mr. H. E. Tuckey, B. a., St. John’s College, Cambridge, as head mas- 
ter. The ceremony of opening the school was attended by a largenumber of people 
from varions parts of Canterbury, the proceedings being presided over by Mr, 
Andrew Hunter Cunningham, the chairman of the board of governors, who had been 
indefatigable in canvassing the district to get the school started. The Hon. C. C. 
Bowen, then the member for the district in the house of represcntatives, and by 
whose excrtions the endowment for the schoo] had been obtained, gave a very able 
address, pointing out the advantage to be derived from the teaching in secondar 
schools, adverting to the smallness of the endowment, but wishing success to e 
high school of Rangiora. Scveral other influential gentlemen gave cxcellcnt ad- 
dresses. 

The school now passed. through two years of varying fortune, and it had been con- 
templated to temporarily close it, when in March, 1886, the head master resigned 
and was succeeded by the appointment of Mr. T. W. Rowe, M. A., senior scholar of 
the University of New Zealand and exhibitioner of Canterbury College, 1883 and 
1834, under whose able superintendence the school has materially improved. 


Thereis a small high school at Ashburton. Its income from reserves 
amounts to £536 lis. 9d. The highest work-is that of preparing schol.- 
ars for the university matriculation examination, and the lowest work 
is elementary. It has an attendance of 29 pupils. | 

There is also a high school at Akaroa. It has £215 9s. 6d. reserves. 
This school is doing little work beyond that of an elementary school of 
a higher grade. It has 14 pupils in attendance. 


TIMARU HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Timaru High Schoo! is situated close to the beautiful coastal 
township of Timaru, where there has been constructed a large break- 
water, which enables vessels to lie in safety in the bay. It is the cen- 
ter of a very important agricultural district, and is the seat of the 
South Canterbury education board. The rents received from reserves 
for the past year amounted to £1,525. The work of the highest and 
lowest classes is as follows: 

Highest.—English: Mason’s Grammar, Abbott’s How to Write Clearly, Hodgson’s 


Errors in English (part), Abbott and Seeley’s English Lessons for English people 
(part), Bowen’s Studies in English, Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Macaulay’s Fred- 
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erick and Chatham, School Tennyson (Part Iv), Milton’s Paradise Lost (Book 1), ~ 


and Early Poems. Jatin: Horace, Odes, Book 11; Cesar’s Gallic War, Scenes 
(Colbeck) Cicero’s Letters; Unseen, Livy, Virgil, etc.; Abbott’s Via Latina; Simp- 
son’s Cesarean Prose. Greek: Xenophon; Euripides, Hecuba; Thucydides, Book 
I; prose composition, various. French: Macmillan’s Course, second and third 
years; Lazare Hoche (Bonnechose); Anecdotes Historiques et Littéraires (Lastner) ; 
On ne saurait penser & tout (Musset). German: Macmillan’s Course, first year; 
Hauft’s Stories (Mullin’s and Storr). Mathematics: Arithmetic, Lock, ete.; geome- 
try, Cuthbertson’s Euclidian Geometry; algebra, Hall and Knight; trigonometry, 
Lock. Science: Blackie’s Klementary Dynamics; Lock’s Statics and Dynamics; San- 
dersons’ Hydrostatics; Garnett’s Heat; Remsen’s Elementary Chemistry; Howard’s 
Practical Chemistry; botany (Paul Bert). Geography: Longman’s for Australasia. 
History: Buckley’s and lectures. Commercial class: Bookkeeping, Irish National 
Series; shorthand, Pitman; Tot’s Correspondence; indexing. Drawing: Freehand, 
model, geometrical, mechanical. 

Lowest.—Gulliver’s Travels, Longman’s New Reader (No. 4), Blackwood’s Stories 
from English History, Abbott’s How to Tell Parts of Speech, Petrie’s First Geog- 
raphy, Star Arithmetics, Bue’s Early French Lessons, Paul Bert’s First Year of Sci- 
entific Knowledge, Southern Cross Copy-books, Colonial Drawing Books (free-hand 
and geometrical). 

Boys.—Cadet corps and junior drill; gymnastics, seniors and juniors; singing, 
juniors. 

Girls.—Gymnastics and drill with Indian clubs, French wands, and dumb-bells; 
plain and fancy needlework, and knitting; singing. 


During the year a school library was founded by efforts made within 
the school itself. It now contains 200 volumes. A carpenter’s shop 
has also been established in connection with the school. It is intended 
by combining carpentry with the work of the classes in practical 
mechanies, mensuration, and geometrical and mechanical drawing, to 
afford a certain degree of technical education, more especially for those 
boys who do not take Latin. 

All the candidates for public examinations durin g the year were suc- 
cessful. Five girls and 3 boys passed the matriculation examination of 
the university. One girl passed the civil service examination. 

The standard of the work of the highest class has been raised from 
that of the matriculation examination to that of the junior scholarship 
in the case of every subject. The middle of the school on the boys*side 
has now classes in all the chief commercial subjects, and there are now 
seven classes doing regular work in seven various branches of science 
as against the former weekly lecture. 

The head master has a forwarded the following note on the 
school and its work: 

This high school, established and constituted under ‘the Timaru high school act, 
1878,” and the amendment act of 1882, was opened for pupils in February, 1880. 

From February, 1880, to April, 1889, the. rector was Mr. A. L. Halkett Dawson, M. 
A. (bursar, prizeman, and graduate in honors of the University of Aberdeen; some- 
time assistant to the professor of English and logic, Aberdeen; and English master, 
ladies college, Melbourne.). 

The present board and staff are as follows: 


Board of governors.—The Venerable Archdeacon Harper, M. A. (chairman); William 
Balfour, esq.; E. Elworthy, esq.; Sandham Gillingham, esq.; 8. W. Goldsmith, 
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ssq.; W.B.Howell, esq.; W. Priest, esq.; D.M. Ross, esq.; W.M.Sims, esq.; J. W. 
Ziesler, esq. 

Secretary.—Maj. Bamfield. 

Head master.—George Hogben, M. A. (mathematical honors), formerly scholar and 
prizeman, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge; gold medallist, Royal Geographical 
Society; formerly mathematical and science master, boys’ high school, Christchurch ; 
tate inspector of schools, North Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Assistant Staf.—A. J. Mayne, M.A. (honors Latin and English), formerly junior 
scholar, University of New Zealand; J. H. Smith, M.a. (honors Latin and Greek), 
junior and senior scholar, University of New Zealand; M. H. Brown, intermecliate m. 
B. (University of London); Miss M. J. McLean, M.4., honors (Latin and English); 
Mrs. Pearsen (Cert. Victoria). Music, Drill and Gymnastics, Sergt. Maj. 
Jones. Carpentry, R. Thyne. 

The boys’ and girls’ schools are quite separate; though for the sake of convenicnce 
pupils of the highest class are taught in the same room. 

The school curriculum admits of considerable choice of subjects, and parents are 
invited to consult with the head master as to the subjects pupils should take np. 

The school has, besides the usual playgrounds, a gymnasium, a fivés conri, tennis 
courts, carpenter’s workshop, and a museum. . 

The fees are: Senior, £4 6s. 8d. per term; juniors, £3 13s. 4d. per term. These are 
payable at the secretary’s office, in advance. If paid within fourteen days from com- 
menccment of the term a reduction of £1 per term is made. 

In the case cf more than two from the same family, a further reduction of £1 per 
pupil is made for each pupil after the first two. 

Boys are received as boarders by the head master; fees forboard, £13 per term, 
payable in advance. Arrangements can be made for weekly or day boarders. 

Parents who wish to send girls as boarders are requested to communicate with the 
head master, who will assist them in making suitable arrangements. 

Lexhibitions.—The Cain exhibition (£10 for one year) is awarded to that boy or girl 
who stands highest in the annual school examination and declares his or her inten- 
tion of competing for a junior scholarship of the University of New Zealand. The 
governors give free education to holders of education board scholarships. 

The special features of the teaching in the school are as follows: 

(1) In the teaching of languages, grammar and composition are subordinated at 
first to the translation and comprehension of the language; the grammar is gradu- 
ally built up from examples occurring in the transiation, and composition is taught, 
not by isoiated sentences, but by variation and imitation of the translation. 

(2) In mathematics, and especially in geometry, as much use as possible is made 
of the conerete, by means of models, ete.; in trigonometry the school grounds and 
neighborhood are actually surveyed. ; 

(3) All science is taught by means of experiment, the experiments and observa- 
tions being made by each pupil individually or by pairs. In mechanics and physics 
generally as much quantative work as possible is done. , The school possesses gcod 
sets of apparatus for this purpose, as well as good physiological models, specimens 
of natural history and mineralogy, and a good microscope, 

(4) The pupils are all expected to go through a complete course of drawing. ; 

(5) The technical work (carpentry for the seniors, Sloyd carpentry and Sloyd 
cardboard models for the juniors) is made to fit in with the rest of work, e. g., draw- 


‘ing, mensuration, and applied mechanics. 


The numbers at present are: 
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Last term 87. Average attendance, 82 to 83. 
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The work of the highest classes reaches the standard of the junior scholarship ex- 
anination of the University of New Zealand, for which this year there are 5 candi- 
dates from the school. Last year 8 candidates passed the New Zealand University 
matriculation examination, 2 of them taking the junior scholarship examination. 

Five pupils are entering the engineering department of Canta ay College at the 
beginning of the next session. 

In regard to physical training, both girls and boys receive formal gymnastic train- 
ing from an instructor. The girls also have daily calisthenic exercises (Swedish 

~and French drill). There is a cadet corps numbering 42. The boys also have senior 

and junior cricket and football clubs. Annual athletic sports and fives tournaments 
are held. The girls have a games club for tennis and other games, dnd hold one or 
two tournaments in each year. 


WAITAKI HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The Waitaki High School was incorporated in 1878. Its income 
from reserves amounts to £1,211, 4s. 9d. There are under its manage- 


ment a high school for boys and a high sehool for girls. The boys’ - 


high school is situated 2 miles north from Oamaru—the White City of 
New Zealand—so called because its buildings are of a white limestone, 
and the girls’ high school is in the center of the town. This town is 
the center of a very rich agricultural district, and has a harbor con- 
structed at considerable expense. The town is situated on the coast 


in the northern part of Otago, and it is beautifully laid out and is ex- 


eeedingly healthy. There is a boarding establishment connected with 
each school. The work of the highest and lowest classes in both 
schools is as follows: 
BOYS. 


Highest.—Latin: Cesar, Books 1and 1; Livy, Hannibalian War; Horace, Odes, 
Book 111; Smith’s Principia, Part 11; Bradley’s Arnold, all; Bryan’s Latin Prose. 
Mathematics: Arithmetic, all; algebra, Hamblin Smith’s to quadratic equations; 
Euclid, Books 1 to v1; trigonometry (Todhunter). English: Morris’s Historical 
Outlines of Grammar; Bain’s Higher English Grammar; Macmillan’s Sixth Reader; 
Hewitt’s Manual of our Mother Tongue. Géography: Longman’s Australasian 
Geography. History: Buckley’s English History. Science:, Hooker’s Botany. 
Drawing: Freehand, with perspective and machine (two hours weekly). French: 
Molitre’s Misanthrope, Les Precieuses Ridicules; Macmillan’s Second Reader; Char- 
denal’s Third Course. 

Lowest.—Via Latina, Exercises 1 to 30; Public School Latin Primer. Mathematics: 
Arithmetic to interest; algebra to division. French: Chardenal’s First Course. 
Drawing: Freehand, (one hour daily). Science: Paul Bert’s Introduction. English: 
Mann’s English Grammar; Nelson’s Poetry Reader. Geography: Petrie’s Geography 
with maps. History: Gardiner’s English History. 


~ GIRLS. 


Highest—English: Mason’s Grammar, pages 73, 126, 141, 171; parsing and analysis, 
Julius Cesar, Tennyson’s Shorter Poems, essays, paraphrasing, composition notes. 
Advanced (scholarship) work: Above class work, and, in addition, Morris’s Grammar 
(selections), Brooke’s Primer of English Literature, Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
Bacon’s Essays, Paradise Lost, Book 11; Chaucer’s Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
Latin: Principia, Part I, irregular verbs; Part Iv, lessons and exercises; Parts 1 and 
Iv, Cesar’s Invasion of Britain; Nepos, Miltiades, Pausanias, Aristides; (advanced) 
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Principia, Part Iv, lessons and exercises, XXX1II to end; various, Sallust’s Bellum 
Catilinarium, chaps. Xxxviul to end; Livy, Book 11; Virgil’s Aneid, Book I; Hor- 
ace, odes, Book 111; sight translation. Arithmetic: Problems in simple interest, 
‘compound interest, present worth and discount, profit and loss, stocks, mental arith- 
metic; (advanced) miscellaneous exercises on the whole subject. -Algebra: Frac- 
tions, simple equations, problems involving simple equations; (advanced) Todhunter, 
exercises XXxI to XuI (involution to permutations and combinations). Euclid: 
Book 1, pages 29 to 48; Books 11 and-111, deductions; (advanced) Book v1; revise 
over Books 1 and iv; deductions. Trigonometry: Lock’s Trigonometry, pages 1 to 
108; (advanced) trigonometry, pages 117 to 245. Mechanics; Blackie’s Elements 
(whole work). Chemistry: Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, pages 1 to 107; problems; 
(advanced) Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, pages 95 to end, group tests for metals, 
problems. French: Oxford and Cambridge grammar; (advanced) translations, 
various. English History: William III to present date. Roman History: Elements 
and antiquities. Geography: British Empire (Chisholm). 


The following is a short history of the schools: 


The first meeting of the governors of the Waitaki High School was held February 
20, 1879. After much consideration, in July, 1879, it was decided to select as a site 
for the boys’ high school a portion of land set aside as one of the reserves, distant 
about a mile from the town boundary. Thirty acres were allotted for school pur- 
poses, the remainder to be sold for revenue. 

A bonus of £20 was offered for the best design for school leet es be erected 
in stone, the total cost when completed not to exceed £5,000, the present portion to 
be erected not to cost more than £2,500. Messrs. Forrester and Lemon, of Oamaru, 
architects, were the successful competitors. The contractors for stonework were 
Messrs. Wilson and Rokburgh and for woodwork Mr. H. Sidon. 

The foundation stone was laid October 12, 1881, by the Hon. Mr. Shrimski, v. u.c., 

by whom the bill vesting the endowments in a board for the purposes of secondary 
education was introduced into parliament. . 
- In January, 1882, it was arranged through the courtesy of the Government that 
the agent general associate himself with the 2 other commissioners for the purpose 
of selecting a head master, 1 of them to be a professor of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
other a professor of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Mr. John Harkness, M. A., was chosen out of a great number of applicants. 

In order to obtain funds for the erection of the building, a temporary loan of £3,500 
was effected. 

The schoolhouse is a large and handsome building of Oamaru stone with an orna- 
mental frontage of 130 feet, providing accommodation for 50 boarders. It contains 
three large dormitories, four class rooms, a master’s common room, a boy’s dining 
room and reading recom, besides the accommodation of the rector’s house. A portion 
of the 30 acres has been made into cricket. and tennis grounds. A fives court and 
gymnasium have also been erected. 

The climate of the district is exceedingly good, being dry and bracing. 

‘The tuition fees are 10 guineas per annum; for brothers, 8 guineas; but scholars 
from the primary schools in the county of Waitaki are at £410s. per annum; for 
brothers £3 3s. per annum. The year is divided into three terms. 

The position of second master at the commencement of the school was secured by 
Mr, A. C. Gifford, B. a., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. There were 15 applicants. 
_ Financial assistance was rendered the board (in order to enable it to provide 
scholarships) by the Hons. H. J. Millar and Robert Campbell, Mr. Shrimski,M. . R., 
and by Messrs. John Reid and George Jones, jr. 

The boys’ high school was opened May 15, 1883, 19 pupils being in attendance. 
In about four years the number had reached 62; the average attendance has been 
about 40. Many boys from outside the district attend as boarders. ° 

The Waitaki Girls’ High School was established in October, 1887, in response to a 
strongly expressed wish of the community that there should be a secondary school 
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in Oamaru for girls as well as for boys. The Waitaki County council kindly granted 

the tse of the county council building in exchange for the custom-house, which the 

government had granted to the Waitaki high school board, the former building 

being in a much better locality for the school. The government also granted a por- 
ion of a reserve for a playground. 


Mrs. Burn, who had for fourteen years been lady principal of the Otago Girls’ High , 


School, Dunedin, but who had retired from that position in 1884, was offered and 


accepted the position of lady principal. The school was opened October 19, 1887, 


with 9 pupils, Mrs. Burn conducting it alone till the end of the year. In February, 
1888, 27 pupils were entered on the school roll, and Miss Forbes, M.A., of New Zea- 
land University, was elected first assistant. 

The full high school course of study was then inaugurated. In 1889 the pupils 


reached 47 in attendance and a second assistant was appointed. At the end of the 


second year, 1889, one pupil was sent up for the matriculation examination of the 
New Zealand University and passed. One was sent up for the Otago education 
board senior scholarship examination and was successful in securing one of the 
scholarships. In the third year, 1890, the number of pupils was 37. In that year 
the standard of New Zealand University jrnior scholarship was reached. One girl 
was sent up for the examination and passed with credit, thus giving prcof of the 


. high character of the work done in the school. In 1891 the school in common with 


all the secondary schools in the colony suffered in its attendance, but still main- 
tained its character for high-class work. 

The course of study includes English, French, Latin, mathematics, science, draw- 
ing, drill, and class singing. Tuition fees are £8, sisters, £6 per annum, divided 
into three terms. 

Both of these schools were established by act of parliament, the intention being 
that they should form a connecting link between the primary schools and the uni- 
versities. . 

Although changes have taken place in the teaching staff, both schools have been 
under the superintendence of the same head teachers since their inauguration and 
are still under the management of a board of governors. 

An endowment of about 2,000 acres was set apart by parliament in the county of 
Waitaki for the purpose of the board. <A considerable portion of the honey borrowed 
for the erection of the school buildings has been paid off out of the proceeds of 
sales of portion of the reserves referred to. 


OTAGO BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The Otago Boys’ High School has all along been doing very good 
work, and has sent out a very large number of youths who in their vari- 
ous walks of life have done and are doing infinite credit to themselves 
and to the school. That is owing in no small degree to the zeal and 
loyalty of Mr. Brent and the other able masters employed in the school. 

The present buildings were opened by his Excellency Sir William 
Jervois, governor of New Zealand, on February 11, 1885 and occupy a 
most suitable and commanding position adjoining the town belt. The 
plan of the building is that of a main central hall, around which are 
grouped the several class rooms. The central hall is 74 feet long by 
43 feet in width and is 30 feet in height, with a gallery carried around 
both sides and ends. The several class rooms both on the ground and 
upper floors are very spacious, lofty, carefully ventilated, and fitted 
with all requisites and appliances to suit their purposes. The drawing 
school has been constructed on the most approved system, and is fally 
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furnished with models, plaster casts, and other materials of the art. 
The science room is supplied with requisites for the teaching of practi- 
eal and theoretical chemistry and metallurgy. It also contains acces- 
sories to the teaching of physiology. The mathematical school has been 
excellently constructed for its purpose both as regards light and con- 
trivances for demonstration. The gymnasium has been furnished on the 
exact model of that at Aldershot, and ranks among the best equipped 
in the colony. The grounds on which the school buildings are erected 
cover an area of about 6$ acres; a large space around the school has 
been asphalted, and is occupied by five courts, tennis courts, etc. There 
is also a large cricket field adjoining the school grounds. 

The rector’s residence and the janitor’s lodge are near the school. 
The public of Otago are indebted to the influence and untiring efforts 
of Siz Robert Stout for having secured to them so suitable and so valua- 
ble a site for the boys’ high school. The boarders’ house, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Morrison, English master, is situated about five 
minutes’ walk from the school, and occupies one of the finest sites in 
Dunedin. It is surrounded with recreation grounds covering an area 
of about 7 acres with commodious play sheds and asphalt tennis court, 
etc. The building was designed expressly for the purpose of a board- 
ing institution for the high school boys, and the equipments are very 
complete and in every way suitable. 

The board of governors is incorporated under an act passed in 1877, 
and consists of the mayor of Dunedin ex officio, two gentlemen appointed 
by the governor in council, two appointed by the education board, 
and two appointed by the Otago University. The following are the 
present members of the board: 

Rev. D. M. Stuart, D. D., chairman; Geo. Grey Russell, esq., honora- 
ble treasurer; the Hon. W. H. Reynolds, M. L. c.; Rev. A. RB. Fitchett, 
M. A.; Henry Clark, esq.; John Hislop, LL. D.; his worship the mayor 
of Dunedin; Colin Macandrew, esq., secretary. 

The staff of the school is as follows: 

Rector.—The Rev. Henry Belcher, M. A., LL. D. (fellow of Kings College, London). 

Masters.—Mechanics: Daniel Brent, M. a., Cambridge, formerly senior scholar of 
Queen’s. English: W. Buller Williams, B. a. (London and Bonn), honors in German 
and English. Classics: M. Watson, M. a., Edinburgh, first-class honors in Lit. Hum. ; 
Gray University scholar. Modern languages: The rector. Science: G.M. Thomson, 
F.c.S. Writing and drawing: Robert Anderton, first-class certificate in drawing 
of the science and art department, South Kensington. Arithmetic and lower master: 
John Macpherson, F.E.1.s. Assistant in the upper school: John R. Montgomery, 
M. A., junior university scholar, New Zealand. Assistants in the lower school: Va- 
cant. Art master: David C. Hutton, principal of the school of arts. Assistant art 
master: David E. Hutton, assistant in the school of art. Gymnastics: John Hanna, 


late instructor Scots Guards. Manager of the boarding house: G. M. Thomson, 
F.c.s. Assistant: J. R. Montgomery, M.A. Janitor: John Wallace. 


The school consists of two departments: (a) The upper school; (b) the 
lower school. 
The classification of subjects is such that on entering the school a boy 
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is at no disadvantage if he has not commenced the study of languages 
or mathematics. His placeis determined by his standard attained ata 
primary school, or by an equivalent test if he has not attended a pri- 
mary school. 

The upper school prepares boys for the university, for the learned 
professions, and all public examinations. 

Boys who are studying for the science degrees of the university, or 
for the profession of engineer, or for any other calling in which a 
knowledge of Latin is not compulsory, may omit the subject of Latin. 

The rector will always do his best to meet the special requirements of 
boys whose school time is drawing to a close, butin ordinary cases the 
school curriculum is strictly followed. The rector can always make 
arrangements for a boy who wishes to learn Greek. 2 

Drawing is taught in all classes below the lower Vv class. The draw- 


ing school is constructed on the most improved system, and fully fur-. 


nished with models, plaster casts, and other materials of the art. 

The science school is supplied with requisites for the teaching of 
practical and theoretical chemistry and metallurgy. It also contains 
accessories to the teaching of physiology. 

The mechanical school is constructed for its purpose, beth as regards 
light and contrivances for administration. 

The gymnasium is furnished on the exact model of that at Aldershot, 


and ranks among the best equipped gymnasiums in the colony. Gym-_ 


nastics, according to an approved course, form a part of regular school 
studies. 

The lower school is under the immediate charge of the arithmetic 
master, who is responsible for this department, and in conference with 
the rector, pays close attention to all the details of management. 

A lecture is given weekly to the lower boys on physiography, heat, or 
some scientific subject. 

The boarders’ house is specially fitted up for the accommodation of 
boarders. Itis situated about five minutes’ walk from the high school, 
occupies a fine position adjoining the town belt, and is surrounded by 
extensive recreation grounds. The rooms are Jofty, well ventilated, 
and arranged with a view to the health and comfort of the pupils, who 
are at all times under strict control and superintendence. 

The fees per quarter are as follows: 
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There is a scholarship tenable only for boys of this school, of which 
the regulations, taken from the Otago University calendar, are given 
below. The trustees are the high-school board. School fees are not 
charges to any boy who attains more than 50 per cent of the marks 
awarded at the annual examination for the senior provincial scholar- 
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ships of the Otago educational board, but does not win a scholarship. 
Free boys, however, are charged 10s. per annum stationery money. 


Gray RUSSELL SCHOLARSHIP, FOUNDED IN 1882 BY GEORGE GRAY RUSSELL, Esq. 


REGULATIONS. 


(1) The annual value of the Gray Russell scholarships shall be £40 and is tenable 
for three years. 

(2) The scholarships shali not be held concurrently with any other scholarships 
offered by the University of New Zealand or founded in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Otago, or the Otago High School. 

(3) The scholarships shall be open to candidates between the ages of 16 and 19 

ears, who shall have attended the Otago Boys’ High School for at least one school 
year immediately preceding the competition for the scholarships, and shall also have 
matriculated at the University of New Zealand. 

(4) The examinations for the Gray Russell scholarship shall be held previous to 
the commencement of the session of the Otago University and shall be othe same 
character and under the same conditions in respect of subjects and marks as that 
prescribed for junior scholarships in the University of New Zealand, and the scholar- 
ships shall be awarded to the candidate who shall have gained the highest aggregate 
number of marks, provided that he have obtained at least 40 per cent of the total 
aggregate marks allotted to the subjects which he has taken up. 

(5) Candidates shall be required, at least one month before the date fixed for the 
examination, to intimate in writing to the secretary to the high-school board the sub- 
jects in which they desire to be examined. 

The work of the highest and lowest classes is as follows: 

Highest.—Latin: University scholarship standard—Livy, Tacitus, Cicero; selec- 
tions for unseen translation; grammarand composition. French: Same standard— 
selecticn for unseen translation; grammar and composition. German: Same stand- 
ard—selections for unseen translation; grammarand composition. Usually in these 


* languages some definite book is selected for exactstudy. English: Same standard— 


exact study of a play of Shakespeare (in 1890, Macbeth), and of a piece of older Eng- 
lish literature (in 1890, Piersthe Plowman).. Mathematics: Geometry; Euclid, Books 
Ito VI, with exercises; algebra to the binomial theorem; trigonometry to solution 
ef triangles inclusive; mechanics, elementary, not involving a knowledge of higher 
mathematics. Science: Chemistry of the metals and nonmetals; practical work, 
assaying, elementary metallurgy. Arithmetic: The customary complete course. 

Lowest.—Latin: To and inclusive of the simplest forms of verbs. English: Read- 
‘ing easy analyses; paraphrasing; dictation. Geography of New Zealand and Aus- 

.tralia. History of England, outlines from 1066 to 1688. Drawing: Freehand. Pen- 
manship. Arithmetic: To and inclusive of easy simple fractions; tablesand money. 

N. B.—Gymnastics: Included within the weekly time-table. Junior classes attend 
the gymnastic master twice a week; senior classes, once a week. 

Free education was given last year to holders of scholarships from 
the Otago education board and also to candidates at the scholarship 
examinations who gain 50 per cent of the attainable marks. The num- 
ber for the year was 37. Free education was also given to two boys 
who held scholarships from the Auckland education board and to one 
from the Westland education board. 

The Otago Girls’ High School was incorporated by the same act as 
the boys’ high school, and is managed by the same board of governors. 
The school is a substantial brick and stone building situated in Dowl- 
ing street, Dunedin. There is a boarding establishment connected 
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with the school under the management of Mrs. BE. R. Mackay. The 
following is a short sketch of the history of the school: 


The Otago Boys’ High School was opened in August, 1863. About a week after- 
wards (August 11) an ably-written leading article on the subject appeared in the 
Otago Daily Times. After dealing with the subject of the boys’ school in a very 
appreciative manner the writer proceeds as follows; ‘‘The high school, however, 
wants a companion institution. There is one direction in which we have attempted 
little and done less to promote the best interests of education and of families; we 
mean in the provision made for the education of girls, especially after they have 
arrived at an age when it is untasteful to their friends and obviously unwise that 
they-should remain in the mixed common school.” Then follow some weli put argu- 
ments in support of the proposal to establish a girls’ high school and the article con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘It is to be hoped that a high school for girls will be promptly 
organized in Dunedin.” A day or two afterwards, a letter appeared in the Daily 
Times over the signature “‘ Paterfamilias,” thanking the editor for his sensible and 
well-timed article and suggesting that pressure should be brought to bear upon the 
government to take steps for the establishment of the proposed school with the least 
possible delay. This was the first occasion on which the proposal to establish a 
girls’ high school in Dunedin was publicly discussed, and it is only due to the Otago 
Daily Times that this fact should not be lost sight of, but before and after.the pub- 
lication of the article referred to the subject received careful consideration from the 
education authorities, and it was fully resolved that a girls’ high school should be 
established as soon as the difficulties that interposed should be removed; the chief 
of these being inability to procure a suitable site and building for the purpose. 
In the provincial council on November 4, 1864, Maj. Richardson moved the follow- 
ing resolution, of which notice had previously been given by Mr. Reynolds: 

‘‘(1) That it is expedient to give encouragement to the education of girls beyond 
that afforded by the ordinary district schools; and 

(2) That the government be requested to submit to the house during the next ses- 
sion some scheme by which this result could be obtained.” 

The subject continued to receive consideration from time to time, but nothing 
definite was done until June, 1869, when on the motionof Mr. J. L. Gillies it was re- 
solved by the provincial council ‘that the government be requested to appoint an 
honorary commission to determine the best site and scheme for a high school, and 
to consider whether it is expedient that provision should be made in the same build- 
ing for the teaching of girls as well as boys.” The commission consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: The Rev. Dr. Stuart (chairman), Mr. Justice Ward, the Hon F. D. 
Bell, and the following members of the provincial council: Messrs. Reynolds, Turn- 
bull, McIndoe, McLean, Reid, Haggitt, Duncan, Gilles, and Mouat. 

In addition to other documents, the commission had before it aletter and papers 
received from a committee of ladies in Otago, who greatly interested themselves in 
the proposed establishment of a girls’ high school. The late Mrs. E. B. Cargill was 
president of the committee, and Miss Dalrymple was its most indefatigable secre- 
tary. The committee expressed its deep obligation to the ladies’ committee and to 
Miss Dalrymple, and embodied in its report a number of the recommendations made 
to them. The commission recommended that the rector’s residence and boarding 
establishment should be removed to another locality, and that the rooms to be 
vacated, together with such additional accommodation as might be found necessary, 
should be occupied as a girls’ high school, a residence for the lady principal, and a 
boarding house for girls from a distance, and that the other portions of the building 
should be enlarged and adapted to the purposes of a boys’ high school. 

On the opening of the school under Mrs. Burn at the end of 1870, the several addi- 
tions and improvements recommended by the commission were completed, and the 
education board was placed in aposition to open the girls’ school and to organize it 
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in accordance with the commission’s recommendations. Mrs. M. Gordon Burn, for- 
merly lady superintendent of Geelong Girls’ College, was appointed lady principal, 
and the following teachers were also engaged: Miss Macdougall (now Mrs. Neish), 

first assistant; Mrs. Rhind, resident governess; Miss Huie (now Mrs. Borrows), resi- 
dent music governess, and Miss Bell (now Mrs. McGlashan) and Mr. Lees, visiting 
music teachers. The services of Mr. D. C. Hutton as drawing master were secured, 

and these have been continued ever since. Mr. G. M. Thomson rendered valuable 
service for some years as conductor of the class singing lessons. It wasalso arranged 
with the rector that the masters of the boys’ school should give lessons in some of the 
higher subjects to classes in the girls’ school. 

The prospectus issued by the board set forth that the object of the Tretiianen was 
to impart to girls a thoroughly useful and liberal education, combined with careful 
moral and religious instruction; that the ordinary course would embrace a thorough 
English education, viz, reading, grammar, composition, elocution, history, natural 
science, geography, writing, and arithmetic, and also class singing, drawing, French, 
and industrial work, and that competent teachers would be engaged for music, singing 
(private lessons), dancing and calisthenics, German, and other branches that might 
afterwards be found desirable. The school was opened on February 6, 1871, with a 
roll of 78 pupils. By the end of the quarter there were 102 in attendance, and at the 
close of the year there were 130 names on the roll, including 16 boarders. It was 
now found necessary to enlarge the school buildings both for day-school and for 
boarding-house purposes. In 1872 the number enrolled was 125. In the beginning 
of 1873 it was found advisable to discontinue the arrangements under which some of 
the masters of the boys’ school gave lessons to the senior classes in the girls’ school 
and to transfer the services of Mr. Pope wholly to the latter. The number on the 
school roll at the end of 1873 was 137 and the average for the year 126. In1874 the 
attendance had increased to 155, and the accommodation again became insufiicient. 
The number of pupil boarders had increased to 24 and want of room compelled Mrs. 
Burn almost every week to decline receiving more girls. The board was therefore 

under the necessity of again making considerable additions to the building. Mrs. 
Burn had thrown so much energy and zeal into the performance of her onerous and 
responsible duties that she somewhat overtaxed her strength and towards the end of 
1874 the board asked her to accept leave of absence for a few months. A temporary 
substitute was engaged and the work of the school was satisfactorily carried on. 
In 1875 the average quarterly enrollment of pupils rose to 168. The number of girls 
receiving music lessons in connection with the school was 77. As the upper division 
of the school became more and more composed of pupils who had been trained in the 
lower classes, a higher standard of attainment began to be reached than was at first 
possible. In course of time the work devolving upon the lady principal consequent 
upon the increasing number of day scholars and pupil buarders became so onerous 
that, in response to her own proposal, the board resolved to relieve her of the care 
of the boarding establishment, so that her time and energies might be confined 
solely to the-superintendence of the day school. Mrs. Martin was accordingly 
placed in charge of the boarding house in July, 1876, Mrs. Burn giving up the ocecu- 
pation of the official residence. Mrs. Martin continued to preside over the boarding 
department until the beginning of 1878, when the board of governors that had been 
appointed under the high-school act of 1877 reverted to the original arrangement 
and placed Mrs. Burn in charge of the boarding institution as well as the day schocl. 
Under the board of governors the school continued to prosper as in former years, 
the only difference being the occasional inability of Mrs. Burn’s strength to bear 
the strain imposed uponit by the energy and zeal in the performance of her weighty 
and responsible duties. With a view to reduce the strain, the board‘’of governors 
in 1883 resolved to secure the services of a highly-qualified vice-principal, who should 
also act as mathematical teacher, and Sir F. D..Bell and Prof. Sidgwick, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, were requested to make a suitable selection in the home coun- 
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try. Their choice fell upon Miss J.J.McKean, who entered upon her duties in 
November, 1883, and has ever since performed them in a highly satisfactory manner. 
In 1884 Mrs. Burn was compelled by the state of her health to resign the lady prin- . 
cipalship. It is very generally admitted that from first to last Mrs. Burn per- | 


formed the duties of her office with rare ability and with a devotion and zeal that 

could not be surpassed and that under her superintendence the Otago Girls’ High 

School proved an uninterrupted success. The following is an extract from the 
inspector-gereral’s report on the school about the time of Mrs. Burn’s retirement: 
‘December 1, 1884: The Otago Girls’ High School, which I visited on 17th of Sep- . 
tember, maintains its high character for efficiency. Mrs. Burn, who has conducted 

it for so many years with distinguished ability, is about to retire.” 


MR. ALEX. WILSON, M. A. —. ‘ 


On Mrs. Burn’s retirement the board of governors invited Mr. Alexander Wilscn, 
M. A., to accept the rectorship of the girls’ high school. Mr. Wilson had for many 
years greatly distinguished himself as English master of the boys’ high school and 
on the occasion of Dr. Macdonald’s absence in 1884 had fulfilled the duties of acting 
rector of the boys’ high school with much ability and success. Miss Bathgate was 
at the same time placed in charge of the boarding institution. Under Mr. Wilson 
and his very efficient staff the girls’ high school has well maintained its high char- - 
acter in allrespects. The average attendance has been 190. , 


BUILDINGS. 


On the removal of the boys’ high school in February, 1885, to the new buildings 
in Arthur streeé, the whole of the premises in Dowling street were given up to the 
girls’ high school. The buildings are extensive and commodious and are situated in 
a healthy and central locality, easily accessible from all parts of the city and sub- 
urbs. The main building contains a spacious central hall,in connection with which 
are a number of class-rooms well furnished and adapted to the purposes of the 
school. Ample and suitable accommodation is provided for the lady manager of the - 
boarding establishment, the resident governess, and a number of pupil boarders. 
The girls’ bedrooms are large, well lighted, and well ventilated, and are exceedingly 
comfortable. Each boarder occupies a separate bedroom. There are six bathrooms 
with shower baths and hot and cold water laid on. Every possible requirement for 
an institution of the kind seems to have been provided, and everything has been 
arranged with a view to the health and comfort of the boarders, who are at all times 
under strict control and superintendence. The boarding department is under the 
direction of Miss Bathgate, a lady of high character and much experience. The 
recreation grounds cover an area of fully 2 acres, Very completely fenced, within 
which there are tennis courts, a fives court, play sheds, a large and exceedingly 
well-equipped gymnasium, etc. 

The following is the teaching staff: 

Rector.—Alexander Wilson, M. A. 

Viee-principal.—Miss J. J. McKean. 

Teachers.—English: The rector and Miss M. J. Fraser, M.A. French and German: 

_ The rector and staff. Latin: the rector and Miss F. M. Allan, Mm. a4. Mathematics: 
Miss J. J. McKean. Science: G. M. Thomson, F.L.s. Assistants: Miss E. C. Little 
and Miss M. Alves. Drawing: Miss Fanny M. Wimperis. Gymnastics: John Hanna. 

Teachers of extra subjects.—Music (piano): Miss T. White, Madame Muller, Miss E. 

ratt. Singing (private lessons): Miss T. White. 

The boarding estatlishment.—Lady manager: Mrs. E.R. Mackay. Janitor: Alexan- 
der Hay. » 
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The course of study for the present year is as follows: 
SIXTH FORM. 


English.Chaucer, The Nonne Prestes Tale; Shakespeare, Much Ado; Milton, 
Paradise Lost, Book 11; selections from prose writers, 1490 to 1684; Roman History, 
The Later Republic; Historical English Grammar; Composition, etc. 

Latin.—Virgil, Georgics, Book 1v; Aneid, tv, 11, 500; Cesar, Gallic War, Book 
11; Livy, Siege Syracuse. Advanced section, in addition: At sight translation, Livy, 
Book 1; Horace, Odes, Book 11, part of Book 111; composition, grammar, etc. 

French.—Sanitine, Picciola; Boiclle, poetry ;. grammar,.etymology, composition, etc. 

German.—Macmillan’s ene German Course. 

Mathematies.—Arithmetic, the whole subject; algebra, to permutations ll combi- 
nations, inclusive; mane ay. Euclid, division A, ings I, U, 1, IV, VI; division B, 
Books I, U1, It. 

Trigonometry.—Division A, Loeck’s Trigonometry ; division B, Lock’s Trigonometry, 
Chap. I, XI. 

Bence. —Botany: The morphology and physiology of the botanical types specified 
in the junior scholarship schedule. 

Chemistry.—The metallic elements; revision of the nonmetallic alemenes The 
senior division have revised the whole of inorganic chemistry. 


FIFTH FORM. 


English.—Selections from prose writers, 1684 to the present time; Shakespeare, 
Julius Cesar; English history, William III to Victoria; geography, Australasia, 
North and South America; physical geography, seasons, winds, etc., mathematical 
geography, historical English grammar, composition. 

Latin.—(Class B), Heatly, Excerpta Facilia; Ovid, Selections; composition and 
grammar. 

French.—Sans Famille; composition and syntax (Chardenal, Part 11), accidence. 

Mathematics.—Simple and compound interest, profit and loss, proportion (parts, 
Stack’s). Algebra: Division A, to quadratic equations; division B, to fractional equa- 
tions. 

Geometry.—Division A, Books 1, 1, and 11; division B, Book 11; prepositions, 1-7. 

Science.—Inorganic chemistry; the nonmetallic elements. 


FOURTH FORM. 


Einglish.—Reif’s Sixth Reader, Miss Wood’s Second Poetry Book; English history— 
Henry vu, Charles 1; aeonunine North and South America, Africa, part of Asia; 
mathematical geography, grammar, composition, ete. 

Latin (beginners? class).—Accidence, with exercises. 

French (class C) division I.—Children’s Own French Book: Chardenal, part 1. 

Mathematics.—Revisal of compound proportion, decimals, percentago, profit and 
loss, simple and compound interest. Algebra: As far as simple equations and easy 
factors. Geometry: Book 1, 1 to 23. 

Science.—Physics, Balfour Stewart’s Primer. Chemistry: Introduction to Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 


THIRD FORM. 


Finglish.— Longman’s Sixth Reador, Ashby’s Lyrics; English history, William I to 

Henry VII. Geography: Europe. Physical geography: Motions of the carth, ctc. 
French (class D, beginners).—Accidence, with exercise; easy translation. 
Mathematics.—Vulgar fractions, practice, simple and compound proportion. 
Scicnee.—Structure of flowering plants. 
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SECOND FORM. 


English.Longman’s Fifth Reader. History: WilliamI to Richard II. Grammar 
and composition. | : 

Geography.—New Zealand, British Isles, and Continent of Europe. 

French.—Chardenal’s First French Course. 

Arithmetic.—Compound rules in all tables, practice, bills of parcels, mental arith- 
metic. 


FIRST FORM. 


English.—Longman’s Fourth Reader. History: Blackwood’s short series. 

Geography.—Australasia, chief oceans, seas, etc. Physical geography: Explana- 
tion of geographical terms, ete. 

Grammar.—Simple analysis and parsing. 

Object lessons.—Simple lessons on common objects with a view to subsequent com- 
position on the subject of lesson. 

French.—Chardenal’s First French Course. 

Arithmetic.—Simple and compound rules in money, simple problems, mental arith- 
metic. 


DRAWING. 


Upper school drawing. 


Easel work.—Painting in oils: Jars, drapery, and other objects of still life; flowers 


from nature; copies of heads. Painting in monochrome: Casts. Chalk drawing: © 


Casts, drapery, geometrical objects, copies of carton heads. 

Copy book work.—Pencil drawing: Exercises in elementary perspective; Poynter’s 
‘“‘Outlines of human figure;” outline from nature. 

Fifth form.—Pencil drawing: Outlines of geometrical figures; shading of solid 
objects; elementary perspective exercises; Poynter's Free-hand. 

Fourth form.—Pencil drawing: Outlines of geometrical and other objects; Poyn- 
ter’s Free-hand; elementary perspective. 

Third form.—Pencil drawing: Outlines of objects; Poynter’s Free-hand; Blair’s 
Outlines. 

First and second forms.—Pencil drawing: Outlines, etc., from blackboard. 

Pupils entering this school from the State schools are classified according to their 
attainments in English and arithmetic. Arrangements exist by which pupils who 
up to the time of entering the school have confined their attention entirely to the 
work of the standards may begin such secondary subjects as higher English, Latin, 
French, mathematics, and science. At the commencement of each session a begin- 
ners’ class is formed for Latin and French, and to any pupils who make exceptional 
progress an opportunity is given later in the session of joining a more advanced 
division. 

Those who join the first form are expected to be able to read and spell fairly well 
and to know the four simple rules of arithmetic. 

In connection with the science class there is a fully furnished laboratory supplied 
with apparatus for practical chemistry, as well as with microscopes for higher bot- 
anical work. 

An art studio has been fitted up with the necessary appliances (easels, models, 
pottery) and has been placed under the charge of Miss Fanny Whimperis. The art 
course includes freehand, outline, and perspective drawing, and for more advanced 
pupils studies in chalk, monochrome, water colors, and oils. Such pupils, besides 
their special hours of instruction, are allowed to work in the studio during certain 
hours of every school day under the supervision of Miss Wimperis. 

There is a large and well-equipped gymnasium attached to the school and the 
pupils have two lessons weekly in gymnastics. Too much emphasis can not be laid 
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on the opportunity to girls attending the school of receiving a systematic and com- 
plete physical training. In order to take full advantage of the gymnastic training 
it is necessary that each pupil should be provided with a special gymnastic dress. 

The school is provided with a library containing upwards of 600 volumes of useful 
and entertaining works, which is open to pupils on Bbpyment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of 2s.6d. 

Reports are sent quarterly to the parents and are intended to assist Chea in judg- 
ing of the progress that has been made by theit children during the quarter. 

At the end of the session, class prizes and certificates of merit are awarded to the 
most distinguished pupils. 

When any pupil has been absent, she must, on her return, produce a note signed 
by a parent or guardian explaining the cause of absence, and no pupil is allowed to 
leave during school hours without a note. 

The quarter days are February 1, April 19, and September 27. 

There are vacations of seven weeks at Christmas and of two weeks at midwinter. 

The terms per quarter are as follows: 
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Pupils who desire to take one or two subjects without entering for the whole 
school course may do so at a fee of £1 1s for each subject. 


Resident boarders (including laundry, but exclusive of day school fees...... 10 0 
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Arrangements may be made for singing lessons. 


The income of the Otago high schools, received from reserves and 


interest on money invested and on unpaid purchase money, amounts to 
£3,145 13s, 2d. 


THE SOUTHLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Southland Boys’ and Girls’ High School is situated at Invercar- 
gill and was incorporated by an act of the general assembly in 1877. 
The board of governors consists of the mayor of Invercargill ex officie, 
two persons appointed by the educational board of Southland, and two 
appointed by the governor in council. The following letter from the 
secretary of the board contains a short sketch of the school: 


The girls’ school was established in the beginning of the year 1879, with 57 pupils 
on the rojl.° At this time the work of the school was carried on in a public hall, 
pending the erection-of school buildings. In 1880 a substantial brick building was 
erected and a boys’ school was opened in 1881, both schools being carried on a the 
same building. These schools opened with 45 boys and 55 girls. During the last. 
few years the district has been passing through a severe commercial depression and 
the numbers on the rolls at the end of 1891 were 22 girls and 46 boys. The number 
has increased this term and it is expected it will steadily increase as the cloud is 
being removed and a more prosperous period is evidently dawning upon us. 

The staff of teachers comprises a head master, having control over both schools, 
with two assistant teachers on each boys’ and girls’ side. 
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In the girls’ school the usual branches of a first class secondary education are 
taught. In the boys’ school parents and guardians may choose between a classical 
and a commercial course. A well arranged chemical laboratory has lately been 
erected, with comptete apparatus and chemicals, and instruction in this branch is 
imparted to both schools. 


The work of the highest and lowest classes is as follows: 
BOYS. 


Highest.—Latin: Livy, Book xxir: Horace, Odes, Books 1 and m1; Bradley’s 
Arnola; grammar, prose, unseen translation. French: Racine, Athalie; Le Misan- 
thrope; grammar, prose, unseei translation. English: Morris’s Historical Grammar, 
Brooke’s English Literature, Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Milton’s Paradise Lost, * 
Book 11; composition, andessays. History: English (Ransome), Rome (Creighton). 7 
Mathematics: Arithmetic, the whole subject; algebra to the binomial theorem; ‘ | 

; 


Euclid, Books 1 to rv, and the definitions of Books v and v1; trigonometry, to end 
of solntion of triangles (H. Smith). Natural science: Roscoe’s Chemistry of the 
Metals; Tilden’s Practical Chemistry, Heat, Mechanics. 

Lowest.— Work equivalent to standard v of the primary schools. 


GIRLS. 


Highest.—Latin: Cesar, Books 11 and 11; Bradiey’s Arnold, exercises 15 to 49; 
grammar, unseen translation, and prose. French: Racine’s Athalie, Moliéere’s Le 
Misanthrope, grammar, unsecn translation, and prose. English: Morris’s Historical 
Grammar, Brooke’s English Literature, Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Milton’s Par- 
adise Lost, Book 11; composition and essays. History: Ransome’s History of Eng- 
land. Geography: Longman’s Geography. Mathematics: Arithmetic, the whole 
subject; algebra, to end of quadratic equations; Euclid, Books 1 to Iv; trigonome- 
try, introductory chapters (H. Smith). Natural science: Roscoe’s Chemistry of the 
Nonmetallic Elements. Plain sewing. 

Lowest.—W ork equivalent to standard rv of the primary schools. 


This school has an income from reserves and endowments amounting 
to £1,038 Os. 1d. 
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UNIVERSITIES. 


The first university founded in New Zealand was the Otago Univer- 
sity, founded and incorporated by ordinance of the superintendent and 
provincial council of Otago in 1869. It was given power of grant- 
ing degrees in arts, medicine, and law, and received a large grant of 
land. In 1872 itreceived a further endowment to aid its medical school. 
It opened in 1871 with 3 professors. It now has 9 professors and 19 
lecturers. The following is a list of the professors: 


~ Classics.—G. S. Sale, M. A., Cambridge. 
Mathematics.—F. B. De M. Gibbons, M. a., Cambridge. 
Natural philosophy.—J. Shand, M. A., LL. D., Aberdeen. 
vatural science.—W. Salmond, D. D., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Chemistry.—J. G. Black, mM. A., D. 8c., Edinburgh. 
Biology.—T. J. Parker, p. sc., London, F.R.s. 
English language and literature.—T. Gilray, M. A., Edinburgh. 
Mineralogy.—G. H. F. Ulrich, F. G. 8., graduate of the Royal School of Mines, Claus- 
tal Hartz. — 
Anatomy and physiology.—J. H. Scott, M. D., Edinburgh M. R. Cc. s.,’/England F. Rk. 
8.E. 
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The lecturers are as follows: 


Gcology.—A. Purdie, M. A. 

French.—A. Dallas, University Gallic. 

German.—W. B. Williams, 8. A., London. 

Jurisprudence.—A. Holmes, B. A., Oxford of the Middle Temple, barrister at law. 

Law of property.—W. A. Stout, B. A., LL. B. 

Constitutional history and law.—A. R. Barclay, B. A., LL. D. 

Surgery.—William Brown, M. A., C. M. 

“Practice of medicine.—D. Colquhoun, M. D., London; M. R. Cc. P., London; M.R. 8. 

s., England. 

Pathology.—W. S. Roberts, M. R. Cc. 8., England. 

Midwifery and diseases of women.—F. C. Batchelor, M.D., Durham; M. R.C. 8., Eng- . 
mde ©. C. P., L. M. Edin, L. 8. A. 

Prater: ia Medion: —J, McDonald,L.R.c.P. and s., Edinburgh; E,M.8, €.s., Huglawes 
i. S. A. 

Bedical jurisprudence and public health. Ny D., Cc. M., Aberdeen, 

Ophthalmology.—H. L. Ferguson, ¥. 8. C.S., Ireland; L. K. Q.c. P., Ireland. 

Discases of children.—I. De Zouche, M.D., Queen’s University of Ireland; M.R.C.S., 
England. 

Clinical medicine and clinical surgery.—The honorary staff of the Dunedin Hospital. 

Metallurgy, assaying, and blowpipe analysis.—D. Wilginson, A, RIS iMag FC, Ge 

Applied mechanics.—J. Thomson, B. E. 

Mine and land surveying.—M. Begg. 


In 1874 it ceased to grant degrees and became affiliated to the New 
Zealand University. It has the only medical school in New Zealand. 

In 1870 a New Zealand university act was passed. It provided fora 
university managed by a council and a senate; a council of 20, of 
whom 12 shall be laymen. The senate was to be constituted when 
the graduates numbered 20, and should then consist of the graduates. 
Colleges could be ane and degrees in art, medicine, laws, and 
music conferred. No religious test was to be administered. It was to 
be a teaching body employing professors. If the Otago University 
agreed to dissolve and give its reserves to the New Zealand University 
the New Zealand University was to be established in Dunedin. Agree- 
ment had to be made within six months, but the New Zealand Univer- 
sity did not meet in time to allow the agreement to be made. Ulti- 
mately it was agreed that the New Zealand University should be an 
examining and scholarship and degree-granting body, and this agree- 
ment was embodied in the 1874 act. Two royal charters have been 
granted to the university—one in the year 1876 and the other in 1883. 
These charters give power to confer the following degrees: Bachelor 
and master of arts, bachelor and doctor of law, medicine, music, and 
sciénce. The university is managed by a senate of 24 fellows, elected 
for life. There is a convocation consisting of graduates above the 
degree of bachelor, and all bachelors of two years’ standing. It has no 
legislative power. The senate and convocation alternately fill up vacan- 
cies in the senate. 

The Otago University has very substantial stone buildings. They 
are situated in Dunedin, on a considerable area of land. There are 
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two main buildings; one contains a class room for the professors of 
classics, English, physics, mathematics, and law. In this building 
there is also a library containing several thousand volumes. The of- 
fices of the university, with retiring rooms for professors, students, eic., 
are also placed there. In the other building there are a small medi- 
cine museum, dissecting rooms, a large chemical laboratory, and rooms 
for the various medical lecturers on science. There is also in a sepa- 
rate building a large laboratory for the school of mines, and provision is 
made for assaying and analysis of metals. Thereis also a museum open 
to the public which contains a very fine collection of New Zealand 
fauna and flora, metals, etc. Itis managed by the professor of biology, 
and he has his lecture rooms adjoining. The Otago Institute has also 
‘ avery fine scientific library. 

The Canterbury College was founded by the superintendent and 
provincial council of Canterbury and endowed by that body in 1873. 


It is affiliated to the New Zealand University and has 6 professors and _ 


4 lecturers as follows: 


Classics.—¥. W. Haslam, M. A., late scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

English language and literature, history, and political econony.—J. M. Brown, M.A., 
late Snell exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Mathematics and natural science.—C. C. H. Cook, M. A., late fellow St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Chenistry and physics.—A. W. Bickerton, ¥. C.s., Associate and late Senior Queen’s 
Scholar, Royal School of Mines. 

Geology and botany.—G. W. Hutton, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S. 

Modern languages.—W. Mitchell Clarke, m. a., Cambridge, Diplomi Univ., Paris. 

Jurisprudence and law.—W. Izard, M.A., L. L. M., Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple. 

Music.—G. T. Tendall, Mus. Bac., Oxford. 

Engineering.—R. J. Scott, M.1.M.E., A.M.1.C. E.; E. Dobson, M.1. C. E. 


The Canterbury College has substantial stone buildings, which con- 
tain also a very fine hall, in which its library is situated. In a separate 
building there is a chemical laboratory. Under its control there is a 
public library, and iniié there isa reference department containing 8,527 
beoks. The circulating library has 13,820 books. The public library 
is in a separate building some distance away. Its museum is the best 
in the colony. The building is a very large stone one. and stands at 
the entrance of Hagley Park. Thereis aschoolof arts, in which instruc- 
tion is given in drawing and painting. This is in a separate stone build- 
ing. Thereis also connected with it a school of agriculture at Lincoln, 
where there is a large farm managed by the students. It has the fol- 
lowing staff: 

LECTURERS, 

Agriculture.-—Vacant. 

Chemistry, general, and physiological and ph ysics.—G. Gray, F.C. 8. 

Natural science.—E. Wilkinson. 

Veterinary science.—T. P. Hill, M.R.c. v.s., London. 

Mechanics, land surveying, and bookkeeping.—C. E. Adams, B.SC. 


Examiners in practical agriculture.—John William Overton, Prebbleton ; William 
Boag, Burnside. 
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The Auckland University College was founded in 1882, and has a 
statutory grant of £4,000 per year from the colonial parliament. It is 
affiliated to the New Zealand University, and has 4 professors and 1 
lecturer, as follows: 


Classics and English.—Charles Alexander Maclean Pond, B. A., London. 

Mathematics.—William Steadman Aldis, M. a., Cambridge. 

Chemistry and experimental physics.—Frederick Douglas Brown, honorable M. A., 
Oxford; B.sc., London, F.c.s. 

Biology and geology.—Algeron Phillips Withiel Thomas, M.a., Oxford; F.L. Ss. 

Music.—Carl Schmitt. 


It is the only university college that has a professor of music. 

The Auckland College has been rather at a disadvantage for build- 
ings. - It has two separate buildings, but these are, it is hoped, only 
temporary structures. As soon as the university is in funds no doubt 
new and more suitable buildings will be erected. 


MATRICULATION AND JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


In order to ascertain the standard of education of secondary schools, 
it will be necessary to set out the matriculation and junior scholarship 
examinations. Secondary schools generally compete with each other for 
these scholarships, or, if they fail in scholarships, to obtain a position 
for their pupils in the list of merit. 

The-subjects for the matriculation examination are as follomee 


1. English: Grammar and composition, with précis- writing. 

2. Arithmetic: Fundamental rules, vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, and 
square root. 

3. Algebra: To simple equations mene with easy problems. 

4, Euclid: Books 1 and 11. 

5. Latin: Translation at sight of easy passages from Latin into English; transla- 
tion of easy passages from English into Latin, and questions on grammar. 

6. Greek: As in Latin. 

7. French: Asin Latin. 

8. German: As in Latin. . 

9. History: History of England, from the accession of William III to the acces- 
sion of Victoria. 

10. Geography: Political and physical. 

11, Elementary mechanics: The elements of statics, dynamics, and hydrostatics. 

12. Elementary physics: Heat, sound, light, and electricity. 

13. Elementary chemistry: The nonmetallic elements and the atomic theory. 

14. Elementary biology: (The papers will contain questions on both zodlogy and 
botany, but candidates will not be required to answer questions in more than one 
of these subjects.) Zoélogy.—Elements of animal physiology. Botany.—Elements 
of the morphology of flowering plants, including the main characteristics of the 
chief native and introduced natural orders. 

Every candidate shall be required to pass in at least seven subjects, except those 
who take Latin or Greek, who shall be required to pass in six subjects only. Every 
candidate shall be required to pass in English, arithmetic, and at least onc of the 
following languages: Latin, Greek, French, German. 

I. The junicr scholarships shall be open to candidates who are between the ages 
of 16 and 19 on December 1 in the year in which they offer themselves for examina- 
tion, and who have matriculated, and who have not carried on their studies at any 
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university college or university; and each scholarship shall be tenable for three 
years, except as herein otherwise provided. 

Ii. Candidates for junior scholarships must state the schools at which they have 
been educated during the previous five years. .. 

Iii. The junior scholarships shall be awarded at an examination to be held annu- 
ally at the same time as the matriculation examination, and shall depend upon com- 
parative excellence in any number (not exceeding five) of the folowing subjects: (1) 
Latin; (2) Greek; (3) English; (4) French; (5) German; (6) Mathematics; (7) 
History and geography; (8) Natural and physical science. The time allowed for ~— 
each paper set in these subjects shali be three hours. 
The following shall be the papers set: 

(1) Latin: , 

(a) The matriculation paper, in which shall be set, for candidates for jun- 
ior scholarships only, additional and more difficult questions in 
gramniar. 

(bo) Translation at sight from and into Latin, ineiuaine at least one 
piece of simple historical narrative, for translation into Latin 
prose, and questions on history to the death of Augustus, and on 
antiquities. 

(2) Greek: 

(a) The matriculation paper, in which shall beset, for candidates for jun- 
ior scholarships only, additional and more difficult questions in 
grammar. , 

(6) Translation at sight from and into Greek, and SIME Fon on history 
to the fall of Corinth, and on antiquities. 

(3) English: 

(a) The matriculation paper. 

(b) Paraphrase, illustration, and explanation of passages selected from 
the works of any of the standard English writers; general ques- 
tions on etymology, grammar, and the use of words; also a short 
essay on some easily understood subject. 

(4) French: 

(a) The matriculation paper. 

(0) Translation at sight from and into French of a more difficult kind - 
than the exercises set in the matriculation paper. 

(5) German: 

(a) The matriculation paper. 

(0) Translation at sight from and into German of a more difficult kind 
than the exercises set in the matriculation paper. 

(6) Mathematics: . 

(a) Arithmetic (the whole subject) and algebra to quadratic equations 
inclusive; also ratio, proportion, var lation, the progressions, per- 
mutations, and combinations. 

(0) Euclid, Books I, 0, 111, Iv, and v1, and plane trigonometry to solution 
of Rekieaee “nent, with easy transformations and examples. - 

(7) History and geography: 

(a) The matriculation paper on history (see p. 40). 

(6) The matriculation paper on geography (see p. 40). 

(c) A paper on outlines of the History of England from the accession of 
Elizabeth, with especial reference to the colonies, and on geog- 
raphy, political and physical. 

(8) Natural and physical science. Any two of the following: 

(a) Chemistry. The chief physical and chemical ite aa of the fol- 
lowing elements, and of their more important compounds: Oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine. iodine, fluo- 
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rine, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, sodium, potassium, calcium, 

magnesium, zine, aluminium, iron, manganese, chromium, lead, sil- 

| ver, copper, mercury, tin, gold, platinum. The laws of chemical 

combination. Equivalents. The atomic theory. Atomic values 

| (valency). The general nature of acid, bases, and salts. The 
‘elements of qualitative analysis. 

(b) Magnetism and electricity: Properties of magnets. Magnetic field. 
Magnetic induction. Magneticlawsand units. Elementary facts 
of terrestrial magnetism. Electrical attraction and repulsion. 
Conduction and insulation. Electrostatic induction. Distribu- 
tion of electricity on conductors. Simple electrostatic laws. 
Electrestatic units. Friction machines. Condensers. Common 
forms of voltaic batteries. Heating, chemical, and magnetic 
effects of electric currents. Electromagnetic units. Galvanom- 
eters. Ohm’s law and its simple applications. Measurement of 
resistance and of electromotive force. 

(c) Sound and light: Production and propagation of sound. Intensity. 
Pitch. Quality. Velocity of sound in uniform media. Reflec- 
tion of sound. Vibration ofstrings, andofthe airin pipes. Reso- 
nance. Beats. The diatonic scale. Production and propagation 
of light. Photometry. Velocity of light, and modes of deter- 
mining it. Reflection and refraction. Formation of images by 
plane and spherical mirrors, and by simple lenses. The prismatic 
spectrum. Optical instruments and vision. 

(d) Heat: Expansion of solids, liquids, and gases. Thermometry, 
Liquefaction and solidification. Vaporization and condensation. 
Properties of vapors. Hygrometry. Latent heat. Specific leat. 
calorimetry. Conduction. Convection. The mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. 

(e) Elementary mechanics of solids and fluids: Composition and resolu- 
tion of statical forces; mechanical powers; ratio of the power to 
the weight in each; center of gravity; laws of motion; laws of 
motion of falling bodies; hydrostatics. 

, (f) Botany: (1) The morphology, histology, physiology, and life history 
of saccharomyces, bacteria, protococcus, closterium, spirogyvra, 
penicillium, mucor, saprolegnia, peziza, agaricus, a fucoid, nitella 
(or chara), marchantia, a moss, a fern, pinus, and the beam plant. 
(2) The general morphology and classification of angiospermous 
flowering plants, with especial reference to the following natural 
orders: Orchides, liliacex, graminex, scrophularinex, boraginex, 
ericacex (including epacridex), composite, rubiacex, umbellifere, 
onagrariex, rosacex, leguminosx, malvacee, caryophyllex, cru- 
cifere, and ranunculacex; the modification of roots, stems, leaves, 
etc., to different purposes; parasitism; fertilization of flowers and 
modes of dispersion of seeds. 

IV. The junior scholarships shall be awarded to those candidates who shall have 
obtained the highest aggregate of marks in any number not exceeding five of the 
subjects prescribed in Section ti of the statute, and to such subjects the values 
given in the schedule hereunto appended shall be assigned: Provided, That for the 
purpose of awarding junior scholarships, no marks shall be counted in any subject 
in which the candidate shall have obtained less than one-fifth of the value assigned 
to that subject. 
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Maximum marks of subjects for junior scholarship examination. 


( Lat i ne wk. 1, 500 
2, nnn MEME a es 1, 000 
MTS 3 sw ee Be ee eee ete eee oon ee 1, 000 
MPO] ee. we a ee ee eee ee wee see e ee oe 750 
MMMM OCEIIVGN: =~ = 5 on = = oe eon ee ee ees eee eee eens onan eae eee er 750 
PM PETA GUICS . 2.52 sone eee ees ee oe Bee ccc He es coer ee 1,500 
femeectory and gcooraphy........-------5--.+2c ess cese =e 750 
ME MOC 2 2-66 tw ce eee ec ee eee ees uence ee eee ee 1, 000 


V. As soon as possible after the holding of the junior scholarship examination, a- 
list in the order of merit shall be published of those who have obtained the scholar- 
ships; and also a list of those who, having failed to obtain a scholarship, have yet 
obtained three-fourths of the number of marks obtained by the candidate who 
stands lowest in the list of junior scholars; and those who obtain this proportiow of 
marks shall be deemed to have passed with credit. The names of all the candidates, 
and the marks they have obtained in the several subjects, shall be published in order 
of merit. ; . 

The examinations for the New Zealand University are partially con- 
ducted in New Zealand and partially in England. Atl the examina- 
tions for degrees in law and medicine are held in the colony, and the 
examinations for degrees in arts and science are held in England. The 
following is the present list of examiners: 


A.—Arts and science. 


Latin and Greek.—J. 8. Reid, esq., M. A., Caius College, Cambridge. 

English. Appointment not yet decided. f 

French.—M. Jules Bue, Talorian teacher, University of Oxford. 

German.—Prof. AMINE PH. D., University College, London. = 

History and Political Economy. = York Powell, esq., Christchurch, Oxford. 

Jurisprudence and constitutional history.—Prof. W. A. Hunter, M. A., LL. D., M. P.,, 
London. 

Mathematics and mathematical physics.—E. ye Routh, esq., D. SC., F. R. S.. Cam- 
bridge. 

Physical science.—Principal Garnett, Neweastle. 

Chemistry.—Prof. T. E. Thorpe, PH. D., B. SC., F. R. 8., Leeds. 

Biology and zoélogy.— Prof. G. B. Howes, F. L. S., ¥. Z. 8., Normal College of Science, 
South Kensington. 

Botany.—Prof. I. Bayley Balfour, Edinburgh. 

Geology.—Prof. A. H. Green, M. A., F. R. §., Oxford. 

Anatomy.—Appointment not yet decided. 

Physiology.—Appointment not yet decided. 

Mental sciencc.—Prof. Andrew Seth, mM. a., St. Andrews. 


B.— Law. 


Jurisprudence, constitutional history, and principles of legislation.—Prof.W. A. Hunter, 
M.A., LL.D., M.P., London. . 

Roman law, international law, and conflict of laws.—Appointment not yet decided. 

Contracts and torts.—J. MacGregor, esq., M. A., Dunedin. 

Real and personal property.—C. H. Tripp, esq., M. A., Timaru. 

Evidence.—J. A. Tole, Auckland. 

Criminal law.—J. C. Martin, esq., Christchurch.” 
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Equity.—F. Fitchett, esq., M.A., LL. D., Dunedin. 
Statute law.—J. W. Salmond, esq., M.A., Temuka, 
Practice and procedure.—C, J. Foster, esq., LL. D., Christchurch. 


C.—Metlicine. 


Physics and inorganic chentistry.—Prof. D. F. Brown, M. A., Auckland. 

Biology.—Prof. A. P. W. Thomas. M. A., F.L.S., amekittd. 

Organic chemistry and practical Geliotry. =P rok J.G. Black, M. A., B. sc., Dunedin, 
and J. R. Don., esq , M.A., B.SC., Dunedin. 

Anatomy.—Prof. J. H. Scott, M.p., M.R.c.S., England, F.R.S.E., Dunedin, and L. 
Barnett, esq., M.D., C.M., L.R.C., P.S., Dunedin. 

Physiology.—Prof. J. H. Scott, M.D., M.R.C. S., England., F. R. Ss. E., Dunedin, and 
D. Colquhoun, esq., M. D., L.R. c. P., London, M.R.c.8s., England, Dunedin. 

Pathology.—W.S. Roberts, esq., M.n.C.S., England, Dunedin, and F. H. Jeffcoat, 
esq., M. B., C. M., Dunedin. 

Mfatenia. ened: —I. de Zouche, esq., M. D., Dunedin, and E. W. Alexander, esq., 
M.R.C. P.s., Dunedin. 

Surgery. _W. Brown, esq., M.B., C. M., Dunedin, and W. E. Collins, esq., M.B., M. 
R.c.S., Wellington. 

Medicine.—D. Colquhoun, esj., M.D.,L.R.C.P., Londen, M.R.c.s., England, Dune- 
din, and F. Fell, esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., London, Wellington. 

Midwifery and diseases of women.—F¥. H. Jeffcoat, esq., M.B., C.M., Dunedin, and W. 
Fell, esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.c. P., London, Wellington. 

Medical jurisprudence and public health._—F. Ogston, esq., M.D., C.M., Dunedin, and 
fF. Truby King, esq., M.B., B.SCc., Dunedin. : 


D.—Ausie. 


Physics.—Prof. F. D. Brown, M. a., Auckland. 
Harmony.—J. Fred. Bridges, esq., Mus. Doc., London. 
History of music.—G. F. Tendall, esq., Mus. Bac., Christchurch, 


A.—Matriculation and medical preliminary. 


Latin.—Prof. Pond, B. A., Auckland. 
Greek.—Prof, Pond, B. a., Auckland. 
English.—Mrs. Evans, M. A., Nelson. 
French.—Rev. C. Turrell, M. a., Christchurch. 
German.—W. M. Clarke, esq., M. A., Christchurch, 
Arithmetic.—Prof. Shand, M. A., LL. D., Dunedin. 
Algebra.—Prof. Cook, M. A., Christchurch. 
Huclid.—Prof. Aldis, M. a., Auckland. 
History.—Prof. J. M. Brown, M. a., Christchurch. 
Geography.—Prof. Gilray, M. A., Dunedin. 
Physics.—Prof. Shand, M. A., LL. D., Dunedin. 
Chemistry.—Prof. F. D. Brown, M. a., Auckland. 
Mechanics.—Prof. Cook, Mm. a., Christchurch. 
Biology.—Prof. Parker, B. sc., F. R. S., Dunedin: 


B.—Junior scholarships. 


Latin.—Prof. Pond, 8. a., Auckland. 
Greek.—Prof. Pond, B. A., Auckland. 
English.—Mrs. Evans, M. A.?, Nelson. 
French.—Rev. C, Turrell, Mm. a., Christchurch. 
German.— W. M. Clarke, esq., M. A., Christchurch. 
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Physics.—Prof, Shand, M. A., LL. D., Dunedin. 
Chemistry.—Prof. F. D. Brown, mM. a., Auckland. 
Alechanics.—Prof. Cook, M. A., Christchurch. 
Mathematics.—Prof. Cook, m. a., Christchurch. 
Geography and history.—Prof. Gilray, M. A., Dunedin. 
Botany.—Prof: Parker, B. sc., F. R. s., Dunedin. 


There are on the university roll the following who have become grad- 
uates by examination: 


ReemrerOtS Of OTUS ...0.-. 2-600 voce ns soc on we ceeee or op EERE e eee eee 187 
Bee LOrsO! SCIENCE .. .... 22-0 2 wc ween cece se oe cee cee eee] eee 11 
Bemetelors O1 LAWS .......02.c0c00 ec ccne secees .s cesses ee. oe eee 20 
euelers of medicine and surgery....-..-....----<22--0- ee eee eee 14 
Parreners OL ATUS .-~. .- 26 .cceee coer e scene ces eecece ees 7 soe ee 114 
Ben 0OTS Of JAWS . 2. 20. eee cece eee ent ee cece cesses oe. oo 2 
Bechors Of MeAICine .... .....2sse scenes cecede ccs cee eee eee 4 


The following graduates have been admitted ad eundem gradum: 


achielors Of ATES 2266 se- ne eaceSdieree cs cmeueneee ee See fe ae 29 
Bapnelors of SCICNCE ... 2.62408 55-6 55h «scene oo ose bee eet See eee 2 
Meets Of ATS 2.5... 20sec eccen one ee ccemee copes cee ee eee eee 65 
ftemeloks Of MCAICING .... sessss soeeeeees + .cse ace cc hese: - eee 2S 
iectors Of medicine ....-..- ss. estate Sees seendese ete eee 16 
PeeeimelersOL JAWS .2..c'o0 2ue Sow wi cede Seeess ves citsiece cee beere atte e eee ee 2 
Wms Ol LAWS ..<06ccs wide cade ene nie ceseade cee toes eee eee 3 
Pieler Of WUSIC .2- 2004 2206 sees Dowie + ba teeesencsee ooeeee eee aL 


The present fellows of the New Zealand University are Rey. J.C. 
Andrew, M. A. (vice-chancellor); Hon. C. C. Bowen, M. L. 6.3; F. D. 
Brown, M. A., B. 8c., Oxon; J. M. Brown, M. A.; C. H. H. Coop, m. A., 
Rt. Rev. W. 8. Cowie, D, D.; F. Fitchett, LL. D., we A.; Jotedles 
Hon. M.S. Grace, M. L. c., M.D.; Rev. W. J. Habens, B. A.; James 
Hay, M. A., LL. B.; Sir James Hector, R. C., M. 8., M. D. (chancellor); 
Dunean Macgregor, M. A., M.B.; W. D. ———,M.A., LL. B.; Sir George 
M. O’Rorke, Knt., B. A.; Rev. J. Paterson; His honor, Sir J. Prender- 
gast, Knt. Chief Justice, B. A.; Most Rev. IF. Redwood, D. D.; Hon. 
Wm. KRohlerton, B. A.; J. 8. Sale, mu. A.; Rev. W. Salmond, Dope 
Halliday Scott, M.D.; John Shand, LL. D., M. A.; Hon. Sir Robert 
Lunt, R. c. M. 8. 

These fellows constitute the governing body of the university. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE} 


Part I.—Brief conspectus of the state system of education and operations in 1890-91, 

Part I].—Theprogress of primary schools since Guizot’s law, 1833. Translation from 
La Population Frangaise par E. Levasseur. 

Part II.—Higher primary and classical schools of France. 


MATERIAL CONSULTED.—Stlatistique deVenseignement primaire, 188S6-87.—L’ enseignement 
secondaire, 1865, 1887.—L’enseignement supérieur,-187S8-S88.—Recueil des monographies 
pédagogiques, Tomes I, II.—Résumé des Etats de situation de Venseignement, 1889-90, 
1890-91.—Rapports sur le budget général de Vexercice, 1892~93.—Service de Vinstruc- 
tion publique, par Charles Dupuy.—L’enseignement primaire public & Paris, par LE. 
Duplan, Tome I1.—Revue Internationale de Venseignement, August 15, 1888.—Tiles of 
the Bulletin administratif.—Plans Wétudes et programmes de Venseignement secon-— 
daire classique et moderne. 


PART I, 


BRIEF CONSPECTUS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND OPERATIONS 
IN 1880 AND 1891. 


{France: Republic; area, 204,092 square miles; population (census, 1891), 38,218,903.] 


The public system of education in France comprises all grades of 
scholastic institutions, primary, secondary, and superior, which derive 
their support from State and local appropriations. Authority over 
these is vested in a cabinet officer, the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts,? who exercises his control through a large body of 
officials appointed by himself or by the President of the Republic in 
advice with the minister. These officials belong either to the central 


ministry or to the local subdivisions, t. ¢., académies (17 in number). 


Each of the three grades of instruction constitutes a distinct depart- 
ment of the system under the charge of a director? who ranks next in 
authority to the minister. While the operations of each department 


1 By A. Tolman Smith, specialist in English, French, and Belgian school systems. 

2M. Léon Bourgeois held this portfolio from March 17, 1890, to December 6, 1892. 
At the latter date M. Charles Dupuy was appointed to the position, and at the same 
time the Ministry of Worship, formerly combined with that of justice, was trans- 
ferred to his province. 

3M. Louis Liard is director of superior instruction; M. Babier, of secondary; M. 
F, Buisson, of primary. 
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are regulated by laws and decrees special to itself, nevertheless each 
académie forms an administrative unit, the academic chief, 4. e. rector, 
being the virtual head of all the public institutions of his académie. 
He is the sole intermediary between the minister and the superior 
institutions (facultés), but for the service of secondary and primary 
instruction there are also general inspectors who pepe immediately 
to the minister. 

The minister is assisted by the superior council of public instruction, 
a representative body of 60 members, three-fourths of whom are elected 
by their peers from the various orders of public instruction, the re- 
mainder being appointed by the President. The council is not only an 
advisory, but also a judicial body, being the final court of appeal in 
certain cases of contention; as, for example, cases of the removal of 
teachers by local authorities. 

Professors of superior and secondary public institutions, and teachers 
of public primary schools constitute a State teaching force whose re- 
quirements are determined by law or ministerial decree; salaries are 
regulated and paid by the State. 

The public-technical schools of France (Ecole polytechnique, Ecole 
supérieure des mines, etc.) are not comprised in the system, the minister 
of public -iginumettlen sharing the coutrol over these with other minis- ‘ 
ters. Private schools-are also outside of the system, although the con- 


ditions under which they may be established are determined by the | 
minister of public instruction, and they are measurably subject to State ; 
supervision. , 

In respect to the control and conduct of primary instruction, two ; 
orders of the political divisions of France, 4. ¢., departments (90 in num- 


ber) and communes (30,000),! are treated as divisions and subdivisions 
of the académies. 

The chiefs of departments (préfets) have a measure of control over 
primary schools; these must be established by the communes. Neither 
rectors nor préfets have unlimited control in their respective provinces, 
but must act upon the advice of local councils (academic and depart- : 
mental), which, like the superior council, are elective bodies, composed 
of members of the teaching profession, inspectors, etc. In each acadeé- 
mie there is an inspector (inspecteur @académie), who directs the gen- 
eral work of the primary schools. A constant inspection of individual 
schools is maintained by the primary inspectors, of whom there are 450 
or one to about 150 schools, distributed among the departments as the 
number of schools may demand. These inspectors, both academic and 
departmental, are appointed by the minister. No person is eligible to 
the inspectorate who has not successfully passed the examination for 


'The departments are the chief division for local administration. They are di- 
vided into arrondissements, each of which contains generally a number of communes. = 
It happens, however, that large towns often fill up one or even more arrondisse- 
ments in which case the arrondissement becomes a part of the commune. Thus Paris, 
which is one commune, comprises 20 arrondissements. i 
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the inspector’s diploma (certijicat Vaptitude & Vinspection des écoles 
primaires). 

It would seem from this survey that locally constituted authorities 
have little control in educational matters. This is true with respect to 
the higher orders of education, but not sc in respect to primary schools. 
Communal authorities have here a decisive voice, since they furnish 
buildings and equipments and a proportion of the fund for current 
expenditure. The views and wishes of taxpayers are made known 
through the communal councils, and the power of the purse causes 
them to be respected. In Paris, for example, where the school expenses 
are entirely provided from local funds, the communal council! is the 
“controlling power. 

The following statistics from the latest official report show the opera- 
tions of the system whose general features have been outlined. 

Scholastic institutions and statistics for 1890-91.—To the department 
of primary instruction belong infant schools (Ecoles maternelles, ages 2 
to 6 years), enrolling in 1890-91 a total of 709,579 children (public, 
465,333; private, 244,246); primary schools (elementary ages, 6 to 13; 
higher agés, 12 to-14 or 16) enrollment, 5,598,883 (public, 4,384,905; 
private, 1,208,978). . Of the total number 41,018 were in higher prima- 
ries. Boys and girls were about equally represented, viz, 2,823,428 
and 2,770,455, respectively. The teaching force numbered 152,436 per- 
sons (women, 86,965, including teachers of infant schools; men, 65,471), 
distributed as follows: Infant schools 8,686 (public, 5,133; private, 
8,993); primary schools, 143,750 (public 161,272; private, 42,478). 

[Public primary schools numbering 67,318 comprised 100,064 classes; private pri- 
maries, 14,672 in number, 38,166 classes. Of the public schools 72 per cent, and of 
the private 32 per cent, had but one class. A completely graded primary school 
comprises three divisions: Klementary, ages 7 to 9; intermediate (moyen), 9 to-11; 
superior, 11 to 13. Each division has two classes. Promotions are made annually. 
The certificate of primary studies which exempts from farther compulsion as regards 
school attendance is required for promotion to the superior division and also admits 
candidates to the higher primaries. Although the test is not obligatory the number 
of candidates annually increases. Thenumber successfully passing this examination 
rose from 165,211 in 1889 to 173,368 in 1890 and to 184,506 in 1891. 

The following statistics reported January 1, 1891, in comparison with the previous 
year are interesting:. Number of school libraries, 38,210; number of volumes, 
5,111,204; increase, 771 and 213,991 respectively. Teachers’ reference libraries (bib- 
liotheques pédagogiques), 2,634, with 963,538 volumes; increase, 25,251. Number of 
school gardens, 51,989; gymnasiums, 6,318; workshops, 742; increase, 109, 369, and 3, 
respectively. School savings banks (caisses @épargne scolaires), 20,689; number of 
depositors, 453,319; amount deposited, 12,830,355 francs ($2,566,071); these figures 
show a slight decline since January 1, 1890. The funds for aiding poor children, 
purchase of prizes, etc. (caisses des écoles), numbered 16,212, an increase of 37 over 
1889. The total receipts for 1890 amounted to $1,062,149 and the disbursements to 
$828,008. Teachers’ mutual benefit associations (sociélés de secours mutuels) to the 
number of 41,931 were in operation with a capital of $1,065,142. ] 


1 The commune of Paris is governed by a town council of 80 members, divided 
into committees for various public services, ~ 
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The department of secondary instruction (enseignement secondaire) 
includes the classical schools, which are of two orders: tycées or state 
schools whose courses lead to the bachelor’s degree, and colléges com- - 
munaux, a class of local colleges whose curricula are modeled, so far as 
practicable, upon those of the lycées. = 

Private classical schools (called lycées or seminaires) are maintained 
with the consent of the minister. In 1891 the enrollment in the pub- 
lic classical schools for boys was 83,764 students, and in the private 
90,063, or a total of 173,827. There were also 11,645 students in public 
lycées and. colléges for girls. 

The department of superior instruction comprises the state facultés, 
4. €.. groups of professors (at present 59 in number!) who maintain= 
courses of instruction and lectures in letters, sciences, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, and Protestant theology, and are also the only authorities 
empowered to examine for and confer degrees; that is, they perform 
the same functions as the universities of other countries. They gener- 
ally have their seat in the principal town of their respective académies 
the academie rector being their official chief and the intermediary be- 
tween them and the minister. Private facultcs also maintain courses of 
instruction but can not confer degrees. 

The number of students on the registers of state facultés the 15th 
of January, 1891, was 20,785, which with 931 in private facultés gave - 
a total of 21,716 crooner, in university courses. 

To the foregoing statistics of attendance should be added 7,491 in the 
primary normals, about 75 in the superior normal schools for women, and 
130 in the Ecole Normale Supérieure, making a sum total of 6,518,346 
pupils and students, private schools for girls not included. Of this 
total 70 per cent were in publicinstitutions. Jor purposes of eompari- 
son with other countries it is best to eliminate the 709,576 children in 
infant schools. This done, there remain 5,808,770 youth under formal 
instruction. This number is equivalent to 15.19 per cent of the 
population.2. The primary school enrollment alone, infant schcols not 
included, was equivalent to 14.63 per cent of the population. 


1There are also three superior schools of pharmacy and three of medicine and 
pharmacy of equal rank with the facultés,and fourteen schools of medicine and 
pharmacy, and three of science and letters, classed as preparatory. These are borne 
on the same budget as the facultés. To the department of superior instruction 
belong also the great special schools under the exclusive control of the minister of 
public instruction, i.e., Collége de France, Ecole Normale Supérieure, Muséum His- 
toire Naturelle, Ecole Francaise de Rome, Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes, Ecole Nationale 
des Chatrtes, Ecole Spéciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Ecole Nationale et 
Spéciale des Beaux Arts & Paris, Conservatoire Nationale de Musique et de Decla- 

mation. The Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, at Paris, is a private institution of 
high rank. 

?Census of 1886, legal population 38,218,903. The school attendance of Algiers, 
82,457, is included, but not the population (3,910,399). For obvious reasons the use 
of the latter would produce a greater error in the calculation than that of the for- 
ner aione. 
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Relation of the state to the teaching professtion.—The professors of the 

tate facultés and of the public secondary schools (lycées and local col- 
leges) constitute a state professional corps. The former are appointed 
by the President of the Republic upon the recommendation of the 
superior council and the minister, the latter by the minister. The 
service is guarded by examinations and by the requirement of a uni- 
versity degree which for professors of secondary schools must be at 
least the bachelor’s degree, and for the jfacultés the degree of doctor. 
The conditions of the service, duties, penalties, ete., are carefully reg- 
ulated by ministerial decree. Salaries range from $900 to $2,200 per 
annum in the facultés and from $420 to $1,500 in the lycées.. The Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, maintained by the state, is the alma mater of the 
most distinguished professors. The teaching service of lycées for girls 
is under special regulations, and a state normal school (Heole Normale 
Supéricure, Sevres) is maintained in thé interest thereof. 

The teachers of primary schools must obtain a state diploma (brevet 


~ élémentaire, supérieur) awarded upon examination. This requirement 


had been met in 1890 by 98.6 per cent of the teachers in public prima- 
ries and by 82 per cent of those in private. Only lay persons can be 
employed in the public schools, a requirement now enforced in all pub- 
lic schools for boys. Salaries, which are paid by the state, are graded 
in five classes, ranging, in the elementary primaries, for men from $200 
to $400, and for women from $200 to $320 per annum, in the higher 
primaries from $360 to $560, and in the primary normals, for men from 
$700 to $1,000, and for women from $600 to $1,000. Communes must 
provide residences and may supplement the salaries. Through the 
academic inspectors the state maintains a supervision over the teachers 
engaged in the schools, but their appomtment, tenure, and discipline 
are in the power of the prefects, subject, however, to the advice of the 
departmental councils and the approval of the inspectors. [Every 
department is legally bound to maintain two primary normal schools, 
one for men, another for women, or a consolidated normal school. This 
obligation has been fully met as regards schools for men, and in 86 out 
of 90 departments as regards schools for women. The state also main- 
tains two superior normal schools to prepare professors for the depart- 
mental or primary normals. 

Course of study in primary schools.—it may be added that the course 
of study which primary teachers must be prepared to conduct is exten- 
sive, including, besides the three elements, moral and civic instruction, 
the metric system, history and geography, object lessons, first notions 
of science, elements of drawing, singing, manual work (needlework for 
girls), gymnastic exercises, and, for boys, military drill. In the higher 
primaries the course is much like that of our nonclassical high schools, 
with large development on the scientific and technical sides. 

Finances.—The funds for the support of this comprehensive system 
of public instruction are derived from state and departmental appro- 
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priations and from a communal tax for primary schools. Tuition fees 
are required in facultés! and secondary schools, but the amount so 
received is turned over to the public treasury, the state appropriating 
each year a sufficient sum for current expenditures. In all primary 
schools tuition is free. “ 

The proposed state appropriation for public education (1892) 3 i 
172,924,627 francs ($34,584,925), of which 73 per cent is for ihe 
education, 11 per cent for secondary, 8.8 for superior, 2.2 for adminis- 
tration, and 5 per cent miscellaneous.? The total expenditure for pub- 
lic primary schools (infant included) in 1890 was 162,681,805 francs 
($32,536,361). Of this, 64.7 per cent was contributed by the state and 
the balance by the communes.? The marked increase in the relative 
proportion derived from the state (it was 50.6 per cent in 1889, as against 
64.7 in 1890) is due to the fact that the state has assumed the responsi- 
bility of paying the salaries of teachers. The expenditure was equiva- 
lent to $6.68 per capita of enrollment for the year specified (7. e., 1899). 

Although every part of the educational system of France has been 
developed by the Republic, the primary schools have been its especial 
care. The progress of these schools is therefore properly regarded as 
an index of the strength and spirit of the Government. The universal 
interest which the history of this department excites gives importance 
to the following. exposition of its development from a recent work by 
M. i. Levasseur: 


PARE Lh 
THE PROGRESS: OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS SINCE GUIZOT’S LAW, 1833. 


The government of Louis Philippe, outcome of a revolution, ought 
from the outset to have shown itself favorable to popular education. 
It was not, however, until after the failure of several projects that M. 
Guizot secured the passage of a law, June 28, 1833, which was,in a 
certain sense, the fundamental] charter of primary instruction in France. 
_ This law imposed upon every commune the obligation to maintain an 
elementary primary school and provided for the support of the school 
by an extra tax of 3 centimes in addition to the three direct taxes. It 
fixed a minimum of 300 frances ($60) for the salary of the teacher, who 
had, moreover, the right to school fees paid by the parents who were 
not indigent. The law provided for the free instruction of the indigent 


1 By a decree of July 25, 1885, the facultés Were empowered to receive, hold, and 
administer property, a right conferred upon them at the time of their constitution 
(1801); but suspended in 1875. The work of organizing the facultés of each acadé- 
mie into organic bodies isin progress. The bill for converting them into distinct 
universities is before the chambers. 

2 Rapport sur le budget génézal de V’exercice, 1892, par M. Charles Dupuy, pp. 122- 
125. 

3Résumé des états de situation de Venseignement primaire, 1890-91, p. 123, and 
Table 23. 
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classes, the expenses of the same being equitably distributed among 
a series of authorities extending from the family to the state. Wher- 
ever communai resources were inadequate for this purpose, they were 
to be supplemented by subventions from the departments not exceeding 
a levy of two additional centimes, and if need be, by subventions from 
the public treasury. The law also created higher primary instruction 
(enseignement primaire supéricur) and primary normal schools. Under 
the influence of this law 2,275 schools were opened in a year, 450,000 
new pupils were there enrolled, and 15 normal schools were founded. 
The law of 1833 provided only for schools for boys. An ordinance of 
1836 extended the same advantages to girls, without, however, impos- 
ing-upon the communes, as the law had done, the necessary expenses. 
In 1848 the number of pupils enrclled had reached a total of 3,500,000. 
This was an increase of 31 per cent over the enrollment in 1837, date 
of the first general statistics of primary schools. It was equivalent 
very nearly to 10 pupils for every 100 inhabitants. The revolution of 
February, 1848, gave rise to new projects. The Republicans demanded 


gratuitous and obligatory instruction. The legislative assembly, how- 


ever, prompted by the conservative and religious party, passed the law 
of Mer ch 15, 1850, which proclaimed “ liberty of instruction,” made the 

MP nicannce of schools for girls obligatory, suppressed several useful 
creations of the law of 1833, and opened wider the gates to clerical 
instruction (enseignement congréganiste). 

The second Empire, which at first showed some suspicion of the teach- 
ers, finally improved their salaries somewhat, and afterward, under the 
ministry of M. Duruy, passed the law of eal 10, 1867, Santa provided 
for an extension of free instruction and imposed upon every commune 
having at least 500 inhabitants the obligation to maintain a separate 
school for girls. / 

In 1872, after the tempest which overwhelmed the Empire, the pri- 
mary schools of France, reduced in number by the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, enrolled 4,722,000 pupils. Theincrease since 1837 had been 75 per 
cent. ~The nee ovpukeitte has not displayed less zeal than the first in 
behalf of primary instruction, but, more concerned with practical appli- 
cations than the first republic, has manifested her zeal by acts. Recog- 
nizing that public instruction, useful under all governments, is indis- 
pensable under a democracy, and that it is not only a benefit to the 
people who receive it, but a powerful instrument of political discipline 
for the government which gives it, the Republic has desired that the 
state should become the master of schools in order to develop in this 
double interest a system of education more widely distributed and con- 
ceived in the spirit of republicanism. 

Diverse projects have been successively discussed in the parliaments 
since 1871. They have resulted in a series of laws, nearly all passed 
during the presidency of M. Grévy, and the most important under the 
ministry of M. Ferry. 


= Xe “= = 
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By means of subventions or advances to the communes, which in ten 
years (1878-1888) reached a total of 527,000,000 francs ($105,460,060), 
these laws have caused the construction or the repair of more than 
20,000 schoolhouses (laws of June 1, 1878, August 2, 1881, and of June 
20, 1885). They have provided in every department for normal schools 
for women (law of August 9, 1874), reguiated the schools of manual 
apprenticeship (law of December 11, 1880, and decree of March 17, 
1888), decreed the absolute gratuity of primary instruction (law of 
June 16, 1881), rendered primary instruction obligatory (law of March 
28, 1882), regulated (law of October 30,1886) in a general manner the 
organization of primary instruction, and decided that the public schools 
in the future should be exclusively under lay teachers;! determined 
(law of July 15, 1889) the salaries of teachers should be paid henceforth by 
the state, with additions in certain cases specified of communal subsidies 
(for indemnity for residence); increased tenfold the subventions of the 
public treasury, and thus transferred from the families and the com- 
munes to the state the greater part of the responsibilities and expenses, 
which in 1887 reached a total of 173,000,000 frances ($34,000,000) expendi- 
ture by the state, the departments, and the communes, not including 
the cest of the construction and repair of schoolhouses. 

The republic has ameliorated the condition of teachers, a policy in 
accord with the interests of a democracy. While recognizing that it is 
in general more advantageous for the teachers that they should depend 
upon the state rather than upon the communes, and that the greater 
part of the changes accomplished during the past fifteen years have 


been to the advantage of instruction, I have not seen without regret: 


the abolition of school fees, which did not prevent the free admission 
of indigent pupils and which’ brought into the school funds from 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000 francs ($3,200,000 to $3,600,000), and the sys- 
tematic elimination of the religious orders from public instruction, 
whose codperation regulated and superintended by the administrative 
authority was useful, and whose relegation to the private schools has 
divided interests and excited religious passions.. The republic shows 
itself also to be inspired with the sentiment of democracy in construct- 
ing schoolhouses everywhere, as, after the year 1000, the middle age, 
inspired by religious faith, created new churches or rebuilt after a new 
type the ancient edifices. 

While approving the policy of constructing suitable schoolhouses 
(and despite the critics it appears certain that the great majority-of the 
buildings have not exceeded the requirements),” it seems to us that 16 


1 Within five years of the passage of the law in schools for boys. 

2 According to the general report upon school constructions (relevé général des 
constructions d’écoles, 1¢* Juin 1878, 20eme Juin 1885) published by the minister of 
public instruction, and containing the details of the expenses incurred for each struc- 
ture, the mean price of the new buildings (containing each one or two schools) has 
been about 30,000 francs ($6,000), not including the department of the Seine. The 
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would have been more economical to have proceeded more slowly and 
with sole regard to pedagogic interests. But lam departing from my 
subject in treating of these matters. 

What seems to be certain and what it is important to consider here, 
is the fact that a vigorous impulse has been given to primary instruc- 
tion by these measures taken together, 7. ¢.,the creation of schools, the 
division of large classes, the increase in the number of teachers, the atten- 
tion given to their preparation, the improvement of material appliances, 
by the emulation even which has been excited between the laity and re- 
ligious orders, in fine by the increase of the school attendance of both 
sexes. From 1872 to 1889 the number of schools increased by 11,000 and 
that of their teachers by more than 22,000; the number of church private 
schools increased by more than 3,000, while the private lay schools 
diminished, being ruined and paralyzed between the two great powers, 
church and state. The number of pupils entered upon the registers of 
schools of all classes during the same period rose from 4,722,000 to 
5,623,000 (Algiers not included). . 

Since 1837, in fifty years that is, the number of pupils has more than 
doubled, although the population of France, including the European 
populstion of Algiers, has gained during the same time only 13 per 
cent. La population francaise, par M. H. Levasseur, Tome 2,. pp. 
481-485.) 

Although the primary school attendance of France increased by 19 
per cent from 1872 to 1889, the last five years of this period shows a 
decrease amounting to 10,009 pupils or a little less than two-tenths per 
eent. Smallas this diminution is, the fact has excited attention and 
given rise to many explanations. M. Levasseur has made an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the statistics bearing upon this point with the follow- 
ing results: 

The decrease noted is attributable wholly to the public primaries, 
which lost from 1884-85 to 1889-90 a total of 127,487 pupils as against 
a gain of 117,478 in private primaries. The absolute loss (10,009) is ex- 
plained by the decrease of the school population (of age 6 to 13). Frem 
estimates based upon the census of 1886 and the ratio of births 1874 to 
1880, M. Levasseur concludes that the school population fell from 
4,729,000 in 1885 to 4,663,000 in 1890, a decline of 66,000, or a little more 
than 1 per cent. This itis seen is ample to cover the decline of less 
than two-tenths per cent in school attendance. The analysis of the 
statistics by departments confirms this view. Tor tweive departments 
whieh have lest each more than 2,500 pupils, M. Levasseur’s estimates 
give a decline of 42,325 in school population. The census of 1891 fur- 


maximum has been 45,529 francs ($9,105) for the Rhone, and the minimum 7,982 francs 
($1,592) for the Lozére. These buildings are not allof the same dimensions; the 
place for a pupil, which furnishes the most precise term of comparison, has cost on 
an average 306 francs ($61), theSeine not included, with a maximum of 480 francs 
($96) Eure-et-Loir, and a minimum of 135 franes ($27) Vendée. 
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nishes proof of the correctness of this estimate, as these same depart- 
ments are in the list of thirty-five whose total population was less in 
1891 than in 1886. On the other hand, the twelve departments which 
showed an increase of school attendance. from 1885 to 1890 are with a 
single exception in the category of thirty-two which had more inhabit- 
ants in 1891 than in 1886. As tothe gain in attendance made-by the 
private primaries at the expense of the public, M. Levasseur observes 
that this is a natural consequence of the enforcement of the law exelud- 
ing church teachers from the public schools. The term allowed for 
giving full effect to this law in schools for boys expired November 1, 
i891. Ifthe change noted had not taken place it would have proved 
that no public school in which church teachers were formerly employed 
was reorganized as a private school after the removal of those teachers. 
This is neither true nor under the circumstances conceivable.! 


PART. III. 
HIGHER PRIMARY AND CLASSICAL SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 


The department of secondary instruction in France (enseignement se- 
condaire) includes only classical schools, ¢. e., lycées and colléges com- 
munaua, but secondary instruction as we understand the expression is 
also the province of the higher primary schools (écoles primaires su- 
périeures), which are classified in the elementary department (enseigne- 
ment pramaire). 

‘General characteristics of higher primary scho ols.—These higher pri- 
mariesmay be described as nonclassical schools, which carry the instruc- 
tion of pupils for two, three, or four years beyond the elementary prim- 
aries. The establishment for this higher instruction takes the name of 
complementary course (cours complémentaire), if it is annexed to an 
elementary primary school and placed under the same director; if 
installed in a separate building and under separate direction, it is rec- 
ognized as a high school (école primaire supérieure). The complement- 
ary courses are limited to two years. If the school has a three years’ 
course, it is called full or complete (école de plein exercice). A fourth 
year may be added. | 

Two classes of higher primary schools are recognized, viz, profes- 
sional (technical) and nonprofessional. The former, by a decree of July 
28, 1888, have been classed with the schools of manual apprenticeship 
under the joint control of the minister of public instruction and the 
minister of commerce and industry; they have as yet little more than 
legal existence and do not enter into the present consideration. ' 

The term nonprofessional, applied to the ordinary higher primaries, 


1¥For the full discussion of this matter by M: E. Levasseur see Revue Pédagogique, 
June, 1892, 494-590. 
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is not intended to imply the negiect of manual or even of technical 
training, but simply that this training is not directed to the require- 
ments of special trades or industries. 

These higher primary schools are established at the ae eines of the 
departmental councils with approval of the minister of public instruc- 
tion. The communes furnish the buildings and the funds for current 
expenses, assisted by a subsidy from the State. The directors, who 
are appointed by the minister, must have a special diploma (certificat 
Waptitude au professorat des écoles normales et des écoles primaires su- 
périeures) or its equivalent. The professors are also appointed by the 
minister; assistant professors, by the prefect, upon the nomination of the 
academic inspector. The only requirement for admission to the schools 
is the certificate of primary studies. The State encourages attendance 
by bursaries, which are awarded upon the results of competitive exam- 
inations. The course of instruction is determined by general pro 
grammes elaborated in the superior council of public instruction a 
approved by the minister. 

Numerical progress.—Although authorized by Guizot’s law of 1833, 
public higher primary schools made little progress until 1878, when a 
credit of $22,000 was allowed as a fund in aid of the communes for 
their establishment. Since that date appropriations for them have 
annually increased and there has been a corresponding increase in the 
pumber of the schools themselves, which rose from about 40 in 1878 to 
226 in 1887, at which latter date there were also 431 complementary 
courses, the enrollment in both schools and courses being 30,725, 
There were also at the same date 47 private higher primaries, which 
raises the total enrollment to 38,441. In 1890-91 the enrollment in 

ublic higher primaries reached a total of 41,018,°? which is nine-tenths 
of one per cent of the total enrollment in public primaries. With this 
brief survey of the general status of the higher primary schools in mind 
we may form a better idea of the scholastic provision which they offer 
by considering more particularly the schools of this class in Paris. 

Scholastic work.—The programme maintained in the schools of the 
eapital may be taken as an index of their highest scholastic develop- 
ment. As given in the following table it is uniform for all the higher 
primaries for boys, but undergoes some modifications in its application 
to the schools for girls: 


1For a detailed account of the development of these schools see article by Felix 
Martel, ‘Ecoles primaires supérieures et Ecoles d’apprentissage” (Recueil des 
monographies pédagogiques, tome It). 

2Statistique de ’enseignement primaire, 1886-87, pp. XLI, LXXXTI. 

3 Résumé des états de situation de ’enscignement primaire, 1890~’91, p. xv1. 
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“Programmes of higher primary schools. 


Distribution of hours per week. bi, 


Section Vhird year. Fourth year. 
prepara- =a a 
Subjects of instruction. tory to t 
First the Second ; : 
z Commer-| Indns- | Obliga- | Special 
ges ie ine year. cial sec- | trial sec- tory sub-| subjects, 
= ane tion. tion. | jects. | optional. 
dustries. 
Moral instructi | | | | y 
oral instruction ........-.. 
TSGC) o> con pee ee i 5 4 4 a 5 1 | 4 
Modern foreign languages .-. 5) ee see 3 4 4 2M) 2 gees 
eee soeGcuEseodeoens + B 10 5 4 5 6 8 
PEMUUIRGMISLODY scccccccscs.4-Bl ||| eee. Sener 1 al 14 «. 2 |*eeeeere 
Pier sics 2 1 9 2 distinct courses, 
OE nee nL aeale 24 hours aud 3 hours. 
PeMeMGthy 225.2. -<--+---+~* Citas 1 1 2 | 2 |2 sees 
Bee remics)-. -- 2-5-2. 2-2 [tteeees eo Seles 2h ae aan ot pO ssos 6 | eee og 
GStOry-..--.-.-..0+e.csse- 02 2 2 2 2 | oe. | 1 
(COG D WY oc oosaopsacudsscuss | 2 1 1 2 1 | SEGHSCAS oS 1 
Cig Soon pecuteee.'. lise = Seine eee 1) eee ee ewe i 5 |. cot 
ooesping...............d8 ih Le See “ 3 1 1 | ee... 
MACUStrial ECONOMY ..........jeeaaeseeem ee 1 2 Sars. eo 
NY o6.6cca pene ee eee nee era ccorces st |ssosaacrcuiscosousese 1 Se ERAS eS osecncco6 
tl, ae 2 i) il 11.2. a le 
Geometric drawing .......... » g2 2 2 2 4 | 02 ; 2 
rechanddrawing .........-- 2 2 2 2 PME ag acac 2 
es 
PEN SU eee acess ceases tec. ts 212 | 1 ; (both sections ee. | ae a 
5 | uiited.) § 
Gymnastics and military exer- 
USES osetenseeee Eyal eierere ceo se 3 3 OU pokes a eee lo avahen eeee 
SRE WOKE 2. .4.00000. 000s 2 10 2 | 2 2 | score | - seco 


The following particulars relative to the schools of Paris, from a spe- 
cial report on the subject, will help to give some idea of the conditions 
under which the above programme is developed.} 

Number of schools and pupils—In 1891 the city maintained for boys 
four day higher primary schools (Turgot, Colbert, Lavoisicr, Arago), one 
high school with a boarding department (Jean-Baptiste Say), and for 
girls one day high school (Sophie Germain). A second high school for | 
girls was authorized in 1854 and the buildings for the same commenced 
in 1890. The five schools in operation afforded accommodation for 
about 3,400 boys and 340 girls. The new school will make provision 
for about 450 additional girls. The actual enrollment in these schools 
in 1890 was 2,712 boys and 340 girls. All the schools have the fall 
course, including the additional fourth year; 17.62 per cent of the boys 
and 29 per eent of the girls were in the last two years of the course. 
There were at the same time 2,178 pupils (981 boys, 1,197 girls) in com- 
plementary courses. Tach year of the course corresponds to a class; 
each class is comprised in one or more divisions, as the number of pupils 
may require, the exercises being absolutely uniform for the divisions of 
the same year. =a 

Teaching staff—The staff of a higher primary school at Paris com- 
prises always a director, professors, and tutors (mattres répétiteurs), 


'T’enseignement primaire public 4 Paris, tome 11. L’enseignement primaire su- 
périeur, M. E. Duplan, sous-directeur del’enseignement primaire du Département 
de la Seine. ~_" 
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The professors are assigned to special subjects and are present only 
during the hours of their respective classes. In 1590 the number at- 
tached to the schools for boys was 165, of whom 14 gave lessons in two 
or more schools. The tutors are comprised in two classes, one employed 
wholly in the oversight of the pupils out of class hours and the other 
combining instruction with this oversight. The total of this class of 
teachers in 1890 was 58. The staff of the high schcol for girls consists 
of a directress, 16 professors, a teacher of sewing, and 11 tutoresses 
(mattresses répctitrices). 

Prior to the passage of the law of July 19, 1887, by which the State 
assumed the responsibility of paying all the teachers of primary schools 
at fixed rates, the professors and Puce in the high schools of Paris 
were paid by the hour. By special provisions, authorized by a decree 
of August 3, 1890, the city of Paris virtually retains control of the 
salaries of its teachers. Directors of the higher primaries receive a 
minimum salary of 7,060 franes ($1,400); maximum, 9,000 francs 
($1,800), and full professors (titulaires), from 5,500 francs ($760) to 
5,000 francs ($1,000). The decree referred to authorizes the employ- 
ment of auxiliary professors, who are paid by the hour at the minimum 
rate of 309 francs ($60); maximum, 500 francs ($100) annually, for one 
hour a week. It should be noted also that the decree provides for the 
employment in each school of a general superintendent of studies (sur- 
veillant général des études.) : 

Buildings and material. d equipment of these schools 
are on a liberal scale. They d differ ere in details, the later 
schocls having the advantage of the experience of the earlier schools, 
The following features are common to all the schools: Class rooms 
(amphithéatres) adapted to the various subjects of instruction; study 
halls (salles @études); rooms for library and for illustrative apparatus 
(salles de collections et bibliothéques); workshops for wood and iron work 
(eteliers de travail manuel); open and covered courts for recreation 
(cours de récréation avec abris et préaux couverts); kitchen and dining 
rooms (cuisine et réfectoire). There are also living rooms for the director 
and other officials who reside on the premises, and for the attendants, 
janitors, ete. 

In the schools for giris, the workshops are replaced by rooms fitted 
up with all the appliances for cutting, fitting, sewing, laundry work, 
eooking, ete. All books and school material are provided gratuitously. 

Daily routine.-—The daily exercises of the schools are from 8 o’clock 
to 5:30 each day in the week, excepting Thursday, when the session 
closes at 12:30, and Sunday, when there is no session. For holidays, 
there are ten or twelve days at Easter, three at New Year’s, all ote 
legal holidays, and a summer vacation Testing from the bean of 
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August to October 1; altogether, there are about 220 full days’ sessions 
annually. The daily session is divided as follows: 


7 : Tours. 

MOTISS WOTK 220... eee nee we ee eee ee cee oe oe een ee eee 
Study .. wee Pee ree Sa tcease eo oces 
Singing, Petiasticn miliary OXCTCISES .. oc eo en oe siete > Aa ale ree 
Recreation and dinner . ee eS Peso k ecko tec cac eo EE 
Total... oc ss-s08 dace eees cece cece cesses scek eeee eae eee 94 


The succession of recitations, study hours, and recreation is care- 
fully arranged to secure sufficient diversity in, and relief from, brain 
work. The duration of study or of class must not exceed an hour. 
One may follow the other, but at the end of the second period a quar- 
ter of an hour must be spent in exercise. Dinner and play occupy the 
hour from 12 tol. Pupils who live near may dine at home, others pur- 
chase their dinners for a small sum at the school. 

The discipline of the schools is wholly moral, even the punishment 
which may be inflicted in the elementary primaries, 7. e., detention after 
school and extra task to be done at home, being ferbiddens in the higher 
primaries. The most effective restraint upon willfulness is found to be 
the notes of complaint or warning inscribed upon the weekly report 
which is sent to the parents. These notes diminish the chance of the 
eulprit for obtaining the annual prizes which are the rewards of good 
conduct and suecessful effort, and also deprive him of theright to share 
in the funds for the aid of children whose parents are too poor to sup- 
port then through the years of advanced study. It should be said 
that love for their teachers, interest in their work, and a sense of 
honor seem to be, for mee all pupils, sufficient incentives to obedience 
and diligence. 

Finances.—Yor the support of the higher primary schools whose work 


has here been briefly outlined, Paris made appropriations in 1890 as ° 


fellows: 1,458,780 franes ($291,756) for the five schools for boys, and 
169,100 franes ($33,820) for the schools for girls, or a total of 1,627,880 
franes ($325,576). Of this amount 27 per cent was appropriated for 
material and 73 per cent for salaries and other emoluments of the teach- 
ing corps. The receipts in the school Jean-Baptiste Say, which, as 
already stated, has a boarding department, were 400,700 francs 
($80,140), which leaves as a net expenditure for the city $245,436. 
This, it should be noticed, does not include the expenditure for the 
complementary courses, nor for the Collége Chaptal. The latter insti- 
tution is a municipal school for boys, of a different order from the higher 
primaries. Its programme covers the ground both of the elementary 
and higher primaries, with a much larger extension of the scientific 
branches and the addition of Latin. Pupils enter at about 8 years of 
age and remain for ten or twelve years, as in the lycées or classical col- 
leges. The enrollment in this school in 1891 was 1,235. It was main. 
tained at an expense of 888,503 franes ($177,700). The receipts amounted 
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to 652,258 francs ($130,451), leaving an expense to the city of $47,249. 
The Collége Chaptal belongs in reality to the secondary department of 
the French educational system. Im this department Paris is repre- 
sented further by 9 lycées, 2 colleges, and 3 private schools. 


TUE CLASSICAL SCHOCLS (lycées) WITT SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT MODIFI- 
; CATIONS. 


The recent decrees modifying secondary courses of study in France 
(viz, decrees of August 8, 1890, and of June 4, 1891) pertain to the 
classical schools for boys. Of these, the representative or typical 
schools are the lycées. These are institutions founded by the state 
with the codperation gencrally of the cities in which they are located, 
and controlled from the central authority. They number at present 
107, and comprise about one-third of the students (7. e., 173,827) pursu- 
ing secondary courses. ‘The communal colleges (numbering 235) are 
an inferior order of classical schools, established by individual com- 
munes with the aid of the state, and offering so far as practicable the 
same courses of study as the lycées. This uniformity extends also to 
private lycées and seminaries, a natural consequence of the policy which 
makes thee lycée course the preparation for the bachelor’s degree. The 
lycée is often compared to the American preparatory school; the com- 
parison might hold if we should add to the latter two years of college 
work, and place the bachelor’s degree at the close. Liven then the 
lycée course would seem to be the fuller as regards Latin, and 
modern languages. We shall gain a better idea of these institutions by 
examining their organization and programmes. They comprise boarding 
and day departments, and both household and scholastic routine are 
minutely regulated by ministerial decrees. The scheme of study is 
arranged for three divisions, elementary, grammar, and superior. The 
first two are subdivided each into three classes, the third into four, 
Each class is designed for a year’s work. 

A lad enters at about 8 years of age, having already mastered 
the elements of reading and writing, and if able to work at high 
pressure all the time will take his bachelor’s degree at eighteen. This 
is seldom done without duplicating at least a year, or enduring a severe 
strain, as will be readily inferred from an examination of the programme 
appended to this article. 

This programme is one outcome of the new decrees, which are 
intended as reform measures; to understand them in this intent it,is 
necessary to know scmething of the antecedent conditions. 

Origin and organization.—The name lycée was adopted by Napoleon 
(1802) for the schools which he had purposed to take the place of the old 
colleges suppressed by the convention (1793). The plan of studies 
authorized by the Emperor, 1. ¢., of two parallel courses, the one based 
upon Latin, the other upon mathematics, marks in France the beginning 
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of the effort to give equal ree oguition to all departments of knowledge.! 
From the moment of the adoption of this plan of study, the scope and 
adjustment of secondary studies became, in the superior council, the 
absorbing educational problem. One scheme after another was trie 
and abandoned, and the schools were kept in a perpetual state of change’ 
until 1865, velba a scheme, elaborated by M. V. Duruy, then minister 
of education, was adepted. The organization of the full course under 
this scheme was as follows: 


Average 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION (division élémentaire). - age. 
ieccpamatery class (classe préparaioire) ....-.<<-6 ee~ = eee eee eee years... 8 
MMSE (indi CMe) . .. -- a2 ween eae cnn ne cee cent eee eee es dog 9 
Bevenill(Sepiicme) .--.--.--- o0<- ccc seen e cone eee doz.. #8 


[Certificate of studies (certificat @études) to be obtained before admission to 


the sixiéme. ] 
DIVISION OF GRAMMAR. 


Ribs (SELIG)... oe nec ce ese er esc esse sees cee sc eees « - et ae years.. 9 
MMC CLIO NTCMC). 2 ou a. sw gee ecw e oo ea naw 2 ee eee oleic ete eee do... 12 
emma ( GUALPICHIC) ....--. oe ahaa 302 os se ieee = == watcseets. 2 do.2. gi 


[Certificat d’études, necessary for the troisi¢me. | 


‘ SUPERIOR DIVISION (division supérieure). 
UCR MMOS HC) 64. ocldeie soon deen tuiee nec otere we Re ee ere -do... 14 


Election allowed between the two following: 


@ 
COURSE OF LETTERS (classes de lettres). | COURSE OF SCIENCES (classes de sciences). 
Average Average 
age. age. 
POON Coe sckeus shea ceeees years.. 15 | Preparatory mathematics...years.. 16 
SONIC. 5 cca. edo o on Swe do... 16] Elementary mathematics > _..do. 7) iG 
[First examination for diploma for - [Examination for diploma of 
bachelor of letters (bacczlauréat . bachelor of sciences (baccalau- 
és-letires). | “réat €s-sciences*).] 
Eamlosophy ....-..-..-.---- years... 17 


[Second examination for bachelor re = 
of letters. ] 


The decree authorizing this plan was dated March 2, 1865; in June 
following, an innovation proposed by M. Duruy was also determined 


1The central schools which the convention created to replace the suppressed cole — 
leges were essentially scientific schools. On a total of 14 professors assigned to cach ~ 
school, one only was allowed for the ancient languages. Sec decree of February 
25, 1794 (7 Ventose, An. 111), Art. 2. 

*In 1809 the parallel courses were abandoned for a single course, and Greek, which 
had been dropped, was restored to the programme. In 1821, undcr Louis XVIII, the 
course was again changed, the scicnces being assigned to a special section not leading 


toa degree. In 1826 there was a return to a uniform course. In 1840 M. Cousin 
again attempted to provide for the scienees by special courses of inferior rank to the 4 
classical. Jn 185i, under Louis Napoleon, parallel courses were once more established. 
For a detailed account of these successive experiments, see Statistique de lenseigne- q 


ment secondaire, 1865, pp. X VI-X XVI. 

There was also a special class of mathematics intended to prepare candidates 
for admission to the Polytechnic, the Superior Normal school, and the Central 
School of Arts and Manufactures. 

4 There were two forms of this diploma, baccalauréat és sciences consi and restreint. 
The latter, sciences limited, sufficed for candidates entering the medical faculties, ~ 
since they must also be provided with the degree in letters. ; 
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upon. This was the creation of a special course (enseignement secon- 
daire spécial), a nonclassical course of six years, intended for students 
who expected to enter upon industrial or commercial careers... It was 
coérdinated to the courses of the primary schools and thus made a way 
for the admission of the bourgeois class as distinguished from the no- 
bility, the military, and the professional classes, who had enjoyed here- 
tofore the monopoly of the lycées? 

The most radical departure in the regular course accomplished by M. 
Duruy was the new baccalaureate (bachelierés-sciences), This gave to 
the sciences a sanction heretofore sacred to letters and offered it on 
easier terms, 7. €., a Single examination in place of the two required in 
letters. The measure was in violent opposition to scholastic ideals 
which were the heritage of ages? and which had been intensified by 

1A similar course was a feature of a reform measure submitted by a special com- 
mission and embodied in a statute of March 5, 1847. The revolution of 1848 prevented 
its exccution. ; ~ 

2Tt is in the lycée that the clite of our youth, magistrates, administrators, officers, 
diplomats, authors, receive all the general instruction that they will carry into life. 
In them is accomplished the apprenticeship of mind, and it may be said in advance 
that whatever gaps and deficiencies cxist in secondary instruction will show them- 
selves in the intellectnal life of the nation. (Quclques mots sur lV’instruction pub- 
lique cn France, par M. M. Bréal, p. 157.) 

8 Says M. Bréal: ‘‘ When, after considering primary instruction, we pass to the study 
of the lycces, we fecl oursclvecs upon ground very solid and unyielding. Here we 
encounter foundations six or seven ccnturics old, for it is not the facultés which con- 
tinuc the ancient University of Paris; it isoursecondary instruction which has received 
this heritage and which by manifest ties connects itself with the ancient College of 
Sorbonne and further back with the cloister school of Notre Dame.” 

Having bricfly summarized the work of the Jesuits and the catastrophe of the 
Revolution, M. Bréal continues: 

““A single establishment survived. The College Louis-le-Grand, more anciently 
the College of Clermont, lived through the Revointion under the successive names 
of the Institute of Foundation Scholars (Institut des Boursiers), College of Equality 
(College del’ Egalité), French Prytanis (Prytanée Francais). Despite these new appcl- 
lations, the studies and the professors remained the same. In 1804it was called Lycée 
Impérial, and by a remarkable example of multiplication became the model and the 
father of all the lycées and colléges created or established throughout the extent of 
the Empire.” (Quelques mots sur l’instruction publique en France, pp. 152, 153.) 

Of this same institution, Jules Simon says: “ This College of Clermont, which tock 
then the name of Louis-le-Grand, with its 500 resident students (internes) and its 
innumerable day scholars (externes), resembled very closcly the Louis-le Grand of 
to-day, and this resemblance appears not less marked if we compare the general sys- 
tems of control (réglements). I speak not of the moral dircction, but simply of the 
plan of studies.” (La réforme de V’enseignemcnt secondaire, par Jules Simon, pp. 
Ho7, 198.) 

Says M. Berthelot: “As early as the end of the sixteenth century, we read in the pro- 
grammes of study for 1583, of the College of Guyenne (schola aquitanica) 1 complete 
organized system comprising ten years, from the tenth (diziéme) to the second and 
first (our rhetoric), a system absolutely parallel to our existing secondary instruc- 
tion save that the programmes were purely literary.” (La Crise de l’enseignement 
secondaire, Revuc des Deux Mondes, March 15, 1891, p. 352.) 
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their incorporation with the pedagogical system of the Jesuits! In 


this system the organization of the schools played as important a part. 


in the training of the students as the course of study. ° The principal 
features of the organization were revived in the lycées and are retained 
to the present day. The difficulties in the way of any attempt to moclify 
secondary instruction in France can not be understood without taking 
these features into account. 

Briefly stated they are: 

(1) A system of general education complete in each institution and 
uniform for all, absorbing the time and the energies of the élite of the 
nation for the ten or twelve plastic years of youth. ; 

(2) A domestic régime (internat, the lycées, like the Jesuit colleges, 
being boarding schools) in which the personal surveillance of students, 
while it is perhaps less constant and subtle than under the Jesuits, is 
supplemented by a mechanical routine even more repressive. 

(3) Separation of household from scholastic régimes, professors non- 


resident, students in charge of household officials, and tutors (mattres — 


répétiteurs), of whom there is generally one to every thirty students. 
(4) Control, compiete and absolute, emanating from a central and 
external authority, 7. ¢., the state replacing the ecclesiastical order. 
(5) An official sanction, the baccalauréat, at the end of the course, 


which is the necessary DaasnOnt to civil ofc to professional studies, a 


and to social prestige. 

A system so ordered naturally tends to develop a class or caste in a 
community, and to its spirit literary studies lend themselves more 
readily than scientific. 

The new baccalaureate (that awarded for science) and the special 
course, really struck at the roots of the system. M. Duruy, however, 
laid chief stress on the necessity of bringing new studies into organic 
union with the old. ‘ Our studies,” he said in advocating his plan, “ are 
not combined in such a manner as to promote the salutary equilibrium 
of all the intellectual faculties. Our scholars are too widely separated. 


Those in the scientific course have not enough of letters and those in’ 


the course of letters not enough of the sciences.” ? 

The effort to crowd all branches of knowledge into the curriculum 
soon resulted in serious overpressure or superficial attainments; mean- 
while the lycées were disturbed by the clash of conflicting interests, and 
further reforms became imperative.” These were discussed within the 
superior council and urged from the outside by those who realized the 
importance of science in the industrial competition of the age and the 
peri to France in the physical degeneracy of her educated youth. 

Trend of recent efforts at reform.—tIn 1872 Jules Simon, at that time 
minister of public instruction, gave a new direction to reform measures 


ee en rete a ee ce ere 


1Fer an exposition of the educational system of the Jesuits see Histoire critique 
desdoctrines de l’éducation en France, G. Compayré, tome 1, livre deuxiéme, Chap. 1. 
Rapport 4 VEmpereur, etc., statistique de ’enseignement secondaire, 1865, p. 285. 
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by a circular addressed to the principals (proviseurs) of the lycées. His 
instructions were directed both to the spirit and to the methods of 
work. He urged the necessity of freer life within the schools, insisted 
upon gymnastics, military exercises, and out-door sports and excur- 
sions, and called for radical changes in the methods of instruction as 
the only means of affording relief from the unnatural strain of brain 
work. Two exercises in particular he sought to eliminate, the making 
of Latin verses and translatiéns oral and written from French into 
Latin (thémes). Time was thus to be gained both in class and in study 
| hours for other subjects, particularly for foreign languages. ‘Hvery 
student,” he observes, “ must make choice either of English or of Ger- 
man.” These and other new subjects were to be pursued without the 
sacrifice of anything essentiai in the old, the latter being simply reduced 
to fair proportions. 

The influence of this cireular is to be seen in every subsequent effort 
atreform. It was final as regards Latin verse; the théme remains, but is 
greatly restricted. By the liberty which it gave to the principals, this 
circular also made a break in the uniformity and the rigid organiza- 
tion of the schools in favor of individuality and the spirit of emulation. 

The movement in this direction has been accelerated by the influence 
of the Ligue nationale de Véducation publique, and by the example of 
private schools, especially the Ecole Monge, at Paris, which have entered 
the lists unhampered by traditional practices. 

While new impulses were thus set in motion within the lycées, the de- 
mand for a reorganization of studies continued, and in 1888 a commis- 
sion was appointed by the minister to deal with the problem.? Their 
recommendations formed the basis of the decrees already mentioned 
(decrees of August 8, 1890? and June 4, 1891‘); the former pertaining to 
the general organization of the regular course of study, the latter to 
the special course. As the commission was under the presidency of 
Jules Simon, and composed largely of men in accord with his views, 
its work naturally follows the lines laid down in his circular as already 
specified. Indeed in his instruction to the principals accompanying 
the new decrees and programmes, M. Léon Bourgeois, minister of public 
instruction at the time of their issue, covers substantially the same 
ground as his predecessor. He emphasizes the order relative to physical 
training and exercise, advocates better methods of instruction, insists 
upon the elimination of useless exercises, leaves much freedom to the 
principals in respect to the daily routine, and urges the need of a more 
natural and spontaneous activity among the students. 


.1 See circular to MM. les Proviseurs sur l’enseignement secondaire, Statistique de 
Venseignement secondaire, 1876, pp. 412-428. 

? Revue internationale de l’enseignement, August 15, 1888, p. 190. 

3’ Bulletin administratif, No. 918 (August 16, 1890), pp. 247-260. 

4 Ibid., No. 960 (June 13, 1891), p.570. 

5 Tbid., No. 922, 1890, supplement. 
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The new programmes and comparison with the old.—The modifications 
in the regular course of study under the new scheme may be seen by a 
comparison of class work required under programmes authorized at 
successive periods of reform—viz, 1865,1880, 1885, and 1890, respectively. 
The time assigned to class work may properly be made the unit of com- 
parison if we keep in mind (1) the nature of class work. This consists 
chiefly of the examination of exercises (devoirs) accomplished in study 
hours and a survey of the subject-matter of the succeeding exercises. 
There is little interchange of ideas and knowledge between student 
and professors, such as takes place in our recitations; this is indeed 
a feature which the reformers are endeavoring to change, and the new 
regulations call for more oral repetitions than heretofore. Instruction, 
as we understand the word, has been and still is in large measure the 
work of the tutors (maitres répétiteurs) in extra class hours rather than 
of the professors. (2) That the time assigned to study and exercises 
out of class is nearly double that given to class work—. e., 74 hours 
against 4 hours a day. 

“With these facts in mind the following tables pertaining to the classi- 
cal course of the lycées are suggestive. It should be observed that the 
elementary division and the class uy philosophy are excluded from the 
view: 


Table showing for classical course in lycées percentage of time in class each week from 
sixiéme through rhetoric. 


— 


Latin. | French. - Greek. 
Classes. (i an inns (ene ee | 
| 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. 
ee = J i ———— 

Per ci.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.) Per ct.| Per ct.) Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 

Sixth (sixiéme)..---....--- 41. 66 50; 50.00] 12.50 15:). 15.00 5.22... -|RRe- oR =e. 

Fifth (cinquiémec)....-...- 40. 00 45; 45.00! 12.00 15 T5S0OU@ see 5 5. 00 

Fourth (quatriéme) ......- 24, CO 29 | 25.00) 12.00 10]; 10.00 24 30 30. 00 

Third (troisiéme).-....-.-- 20. 00 25 24.39 | 12.00 10 9. 75 20 5 AD 24. 39 
SCCOIIG .oho SO GeRe eee 16. 00 20 24.39 16. 00 15 14. 63 20 25 24.39 ° 

IRITGRDOS Soqe ne deueeAmoeeoe 16. C0 20 | 19.51; 20.00 20 | 19.51 16 20 19. 51 

| 
: Total a and) snelish or German. History and geography. 
Classes. i ees : 
1865. | 1880. | aa 1850. | 1865. 1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1865. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. 

= / 

JE, Ge, || 22 Gis || 122, ie, | da Ge, || LP GR | P. ct. \"P. ct.| Po ct. Pet. Pct, | Pacis eaees 

Sixth (sixiéme)..-.--.-.-. 70. 83 [54.16 65 [65.00 | 8.33 '12. 50 10 | 7.50 | 8.33 |12.50 15 | 12.50 

Hineh(Cinguieme).......- 70. 83 (52. 00 65 |65. 00 | 8.33 (12. 00 10 | 7.50 | &. 383 |12. 00 15 | 12.50 

~Fourth (quatriéme)...... 64.00 160. 00 65 |65. 00 | 8.00 | 8.00 10 | 7.50 | 8.00 |12. 00 15 | 12.50 

Third (treisiéme) ....-..- 156.00 152.00 60 (58.53 ; 8.00 |12. CO 10 | 7.82 | 8.00 |16. 00 15 | 12.19 

DECOM. semis ce cee eieiecs «cee 53. 85 152. 00 60 |63. 41 | 7.69 (12.00 10 } 7. 32 (11. 53 16. 60 15 | 2019 

RIA SG., oo eee & 61.53 bee 00 60 /58. 53 | 7.69 (12.00 10 |12.19 [11 53.116. 00 15 | 12.19 

Science. Drawing. f | Tota of 
Classes Ricli- aoe 
, —— 7 | [eion.) > re ae 
1865. | 1880. 886: 1890, | 1865. | 1880. |1885. | 1890. (1885. 1880. }1885. 1890. 
: J, Gt, || 2a lp (delle ae A | CEA |\ JB ote, En Cea) JE ate, ||| 225 te, 2 

Sixth (sixiéme) ........- 4.16 {12.50 10 |} 7.50} 4.16 | 8.33 |..... 7.50 | 4.16 24 24 | @20 |20. 00 

Tifth (cinquiéme)....... 4.16 |16. 00 10 | 7.50 | 4.16 |.8.00 }..... 7.30 | 4.16 24 25 | a20 !20. 00 

Fourth (quatriéme) ..-.- 8.00 112. 09 10; 7.50 | 8.00 | 8.00 |..... 7.50 | 4.00} 25 25 | a20 '20. 00 

Third (troisiéme) ....... 16.00 |12.00 ; 15 |14.63 | 8.00 | 8.00 |..... 7.32 | 4.00] 25] 25 | a20 |20. 50 

ECON. ates cece meccacr 15.38 |12.00 | 15] 7.32) 7.69 | 8.00 |..... 9.75 | 3.84] . 26 25 | a20 /20.50 

RMHOtOLIG «<2... c cc cae 7.69 112.00 | 15} 7.32 | 7.69 | 8.00 |..... 9.75 | 3.84] 26) 25 | @20 }20.50 


¢ a Two hours were aaa ned for drawing each weck in addition to the twenty hours of required class 
ime. 
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Summarized view of distribution of time in lycée course leading to baccalaurcate of letters 
(classes sixiéine through rhetoric). 


Studics. 1865. | 1880. | 1885. | 1890. 


| 


| 
| 


Per ct. | Per et. 
62. Deas 


Pe eonste mio ini nee Kwan Huei Glilmercec aceelciets oe seinictescceciocss=ce| Os. 008) 53.68 80 62.43 
oop elielh ir (CReAMWD 55556 seep asacou ond Ud SOd bE SUE Suenos Veo OOe ode 8.05 | 11.41 10. 00 Ba25 
[bes OIPy GMI MOCRIPTDINo coos cosose0 ono codon ca anno Sons aE0oRO50N000nE + 9.40 | 14.09) 15.00 1, Be 
RACING ORME teeta iaveynin oracja\siarclaleia/a/cjcla elcl=\s/aieia!c s siciia/svs's'e\</e/aaiejae e's cc's 9,30 | 12.75) 12.50 8. 64 
(OCA EME cop 2ocee so tre eg elne area em ann epee Se eoeee TAOOWaS- 07 IL a. 8. 23 
Be WOT ice iemlee wow ww 2 nn a se en ne ann nnn wena eee een eee 3.34. --+2--- ieee 


Ii should be noted that the number of class hours in 1865 was in 
reality greater than appears from the above table. for the sixth and 
fifth classes (sixiéme and cinguiéme) the total was 28 hours, 2 hours 
being assigned in each to music and 2 to gymnastics. For the fourth 
and third classes (quatriéme and troisiéme) the total was 27 hours, 2 
hours being assigned in each of these classes to gymnastics. The pro- 
portional amount of time given to the branches of study is not affected 
by these exercises, while the table is stmplified by their omission. The 
removal of gymnastics from class time is not because physical exer- 
cises are less esteemed than formerly; they are provided. for in extra 
class hours, which arrangement- accords with the better conceptions 
that now prevail as to the place and bearing of this part of training. 
Religion was omitted from the class time in the programmes of 1880.1 
Drawing assigned to hours out of class in 1885 was restored to its old 
position in 1890. The efforts at reducing the number of class hour 
are all prompted by the stand made against overpressure, which it is 
generally admitted has become a great evil. The table shows plainly 
the tenacity of the old conception of liberal education. Latin, Greek, 
and French declined slightly in 1880 in favor of history, geography, 
and sciences. The tendency since that year has been to increase the 
time devoted to the former subjects, at the expense, however, of modern 
languages and of science rather than of history. 

~Inthe upper classes—third through rhetoric—French has gained 
relatively. Greek has larger recognition in the programme of 1890 
than that of 1880. 

As regards the treatment of studies, the most important modification 
in the work of the lycées accomplished by the new regulations pertains 
to methods rather than to subjects. Some indication of the changes 
in this respect is made in the published scheme of study which is given 
in full, pages 120-124, exercises added or substituted since 1885 being 
marked by stars. Language is still the chief subject in the course, but 


1By a decree of December 24, 1881, issued at the instance of M. Paul Bert, then 
minister of public instruction and worship, it was ordered that this matter should be 
regulated in accordance with the wishes of parents. Clergy of all denominations 
are consequently admitted to the lycées, with the privilege of giving religious in- 
struction outside of class hours. 
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the native tongue and modern languages receive the same careful elabo- 
ration as Latin. Drill in vocabulariesis made amore prominent feature 
than formerly. The oral and written exercises are more definite and 
varied, the grammatical part proceeds more gradually. In Latin the 
eritten exercises are diminished oom and the amount of required 
reading increased. 

Geography is somewhat extended, more attention being given to the 
geography of America, and that of Fr ance pursued more in detail. The 
ground covered in history remains about the same, although the time 
devoted to the subjectis reduced. Thesame is true for the sciences, in 
which category mathematics is ineluded. In both cases it is supposed 
that the course can be completed in the shorter time by the use of better 
pedagogical methods. 

As to the elementary division of the lycée, which, as stated, is not 
comprised in the table, two changes since 1865 deserve attention, viz, 
a reduction in the number of hours and the removal of Latin, which 
then appeared in the eighth or first preparatory class. The time 
thus gained has been given to French. 

The class of philosophy occupies a peculiar position in the lycée; under 
the old programmes it followed the first examination (held before the 
facuités) for the degree of bachelor of letters. The endeavor is made 
to give its studies the university character, and many prominent men 
have advocated its removal to the facultés, but as the change would 
involve also complete separation of the bachelor’s diploma from the 
lycée course, it can not be accomplished at present. It would be diffi- 
cult to convey an idea of the modifications in the course of the class of 
philosophy without going more into detail than is possible here. The 
distribution of time in this class at the dates selected for comparison 
was as follows: 


Time-table, class of philosophy. 


Distribution of hours. 


Dates. deg |e Greek ten glish 
each | Philos-|French| and Draw- Reli- 
week. | ophy. jauthors| Latin ey History Science ing. —— gion. 

authors 
ISIS. ceocoudessssac 29 8 (2) 2 2 10 2 2 1 
UNO oncsosdadocans *25 8 llocndaoes 1 1 3 10 2+). cece ote | caterer 
WED scosaonooncones 20 1 2 le BR prio oo||co000ade 
1 2.25 6 Pe Bo Accllocidgoce 


a Some hours are reserved for special conferences or lessons; of these twelve are given during the 
year to hygiene. 

Change in the baccalaureate.—As the bachelor’s degree is the goal of 
the lycée, the changes in this respect are of greater significance than 
the remodeled programmes. It will be remembered that the plan of 
Minister Duruy showed a bifurcated course after trotsiéme It was 


1See plan, p.110., 
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possible for students to enter the scientific division without having | 
passed through any portion of the classical course; they might enter 
the class of preparatory mathematics from the special secondary course 
or from other institutions upon examination. In a year they passed 
into elementary mathematics, there mingling with students from both 
troisiéme and scconde. This in itself is an irregularity hateful to the 
French mind. The studies of the scientific classes were determined 
entirely by the admission requirements of higher technical schools; 
hence in the judgment of those who advocated science on its merits 
“the programmes of bifurcation systematically stripped the scientific 
course of an elevated and philosophical character.” Nor did the ex- 
pedient answer well the purposes for which it was adopted—the pro- 
fessors of the higher schools complained that the students from the 
mathematical course could not hold their own with those who had 
finished the course in letters. To complete the anomaly, the science 
course had also its baccalaureate; this excited all the classicists. The 
situation was aggravated by the fact that the degree of bachelor of 
science required one year less of work and but one examination. 

Since the diploma carried prestige, the course of science drew stu- 
dents away from that of letters. Between 1865 and 1867 the enrollment of 
the former more than doubled both in the lycées and in the communal 
colleges, which include the superior classes. Moreover, the ratio of 
students in the scientific course to the total in the superior division 
increased. For example, in the lycées it was 29.6 per cent in 1865, 37.3 
per cent in 1876, and 39 in 1887. Here was undoubtedly a prime cause 
of opposition to the course. It is not surprising that the commission 
should have pronounced the doom of this bifurcation, which had not 
the vaiue of a parallel course nor the completeness of a single course. 

For the three bachelors’ degrees! there was substituted by the decree 
of August 8 a single bachelor’s degree. This requires two examina- 
tions; the first following the class of rhetoric; the sec ond, a year later, 
following the class of philosophy. AI] students must pursue the same 
course to the end of rhetoric. In the following year, 7%. ¢., philosophy, 
a trifurcation takes place, and the candidate may choose one of the three 
branches. According to that choice, he who successfully passes the 
final examination will have his diploma inscribed: “Lettres, philosophie;”’ 
“lettres, mathématiques;” or “lettres, sciences physiques et naturelles,” as 
the case may be. 

This change viewed in one way appears to be the victory of the lit- 
erary over the scientific side, while viewed in another it indicates the 
determination to make the intrinsic value of the scientific course equal 
to that of the classical. 

The examinations are passed as heretofore, not before the professors 
of the lycées but before the State facultés, 7. ¢., professional bodies who 
have had nothing at all to do with the instruction of the candidates. 
This policy is opposed in many quarters for reasons which can not 


ae call enn 
1 As explained, p. 110, note 4. There were two grades of the degree of bachelor of 
science. | 


—— 
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easily be set aside. It is no uncommon occurrence for the best scholar 
ina lyeée to be overcome with confusion in presence of the strange jury 
and barely escape being “plucked.” On the other hand, students whe 
could not possibly pass at the Sorbonne or before other strict facultés 
have been known to take themselves off to some of the less exacting 
provincial facultés and there secure the coveted prize. To guard 
against these irregularities a new device has been adopted. This is 
the lwret scolaire, or college certificate, as we might render it. This 
certificate presents a full report of the candidate’s standing in his lyeée 
through all the classes of the superior division, duly signed by the 
chief of the institution. This certificate, if presented at all, must be 
presented before the faculté of the district (académie) to which the par- 
ticular lycée belongs. It is noticeable, however, that the language of 
the decree leaves it optional with the candidate to produce his livret 
scolaire} 

The nonclassical course of the lycées—Much more radical than the 
changes in the classical course of the lycées are those in the nonclassical. 
This course, as we have seen, was created in 1865 under the name of 
special secondary (enseignement secondaire spécial). It had its own pro- 
gramme (covering at first four years, increased subsequently to six), its 
own professors, and its own normal school (Ecole normale spéciale de 
Cluny). Its attractions were increased by a diploma (baccalauréat de 
Venseignement secondaire spécial) which threatened to become arival to 
the bachelor’s degree through the mere force of numbers. The special 
character of the course consisted in the preparation which it was sup- 
posed to offer for business life, a purpose opposed to the ideal of enlture 
fostered in the lycée. The impossibility of maintaining this character 
soon became apparent, and it was practically abandoned by the closing 
of the normal school of Cluny in 1891. The need of a course wholly 
modern in its spirit had, however, been abundantly demonstrated by 
the enrollment in the special course which, in 1887, comprised nearly 
one-third of all the students in the lycées. The special course became 
enseignement secondaire moderne by decrees of June 4, 1891. The new 
programme?’ and the instructions accompanying it are evidently in- 
tended to bring the reorganized course into closer touch with the tra- 
ditional spirit of liberal education, while at the same time answering 
the demands of students whose interests lie wholly in the practical 
affairs of modern life. 

The programme offers an interesting study of adaptations. As may be 
seen by an examination of the table below, it gives largest scope to 
modern languages and the studies that relate to the conduct of life or to 


man’s social state, viz, literature, history, ethics, law. It has been aptly_ 


characterized as “literary, moral, esthetic, and scientific.”? Moreover 


1 Bulletin administratif, August 10, 1890. 
2 Tvid., No. 961 (June 20, 1891), pp. 603-666. 


Bieaceicdement secondaire moderne, par Eugéne Lintilhac, Rev. node October, - 


1891, p. 298. 
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the claim is made for it that although modernitisclassic. This claim 
is based upon the proposed method of treating the modern languages 
aud literature, especialiy French. On the grammatical side, the histori- 
cal development of the language is to be considered, while the study 
of the several literatures is to be made wholly from authors of the 
highest order. The works selected present an interesting epitome of 
modern classical literature as judged from the French standpcint. 

The modern course is declared to be for “average minds;” it 
does not contemplate the training which makes scholars, ep ile of 
thought, investigators. Its most original feature is the expedient for 
placing minds on the historic plane, or as expressed by the he 
quoted above, “for putting average minds as quickly as possible 
possession of those general notions which form the real basis of a 
moral and intellectual treasure of humanity and rendering them capa- 
ble of adapting those traditional ideas and knowledges to the uses of 
modern lite.” Whether or not this is a worthy end, the means pro- 
posed for its accomplishment deserve notice. It is to be done by the 
interpretation of the master works of antiquity based upon transla- 
tions. These interpretations are to be presented by professors thor-, 
oughly acquainted with the original, and able, if need be, to translate 
as they interpret. Thus, while modern languages and literature are 
the center of the programme, they will not be wholly detached from 
historic relations. 


Table showing distribution of time in class in medern secondary course. a 


| | ! | 


Lan- 
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a@ For programme, see Bulletin administratif, No. 961 (June 20, 1891). c Optional 
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The importance of the course is enhanced, as heretofore, by a diploma _ 


(baccalauréat de Venseignement secondaire moderne). This is tobe awarded 
upon the successful passing of two examinations at an interval of three 
months. The second of these examinations is divided into three orders 
between which the candidates may choose. According to the choice, 
his diploma is inscribed, “Lettres, philosophie;” “lettres, sciences ;” 
or “letives, mathématiques.” 

To sum up the results of the new measures, they relax therigidity and 
relieve the routine of life within the lycée; continue the reduction in 
written exercises and place more stress upon acquaintance with classic 
literature; do away with the triple baccalaureate, placing all candidates 
for a degree upon the same footing, and substitute for the special course 
a modern course which aims to be as separate from utilitarian purposes 

as the classical. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES (1890) IN THE CLASSICAL COURSE OF THE 
FRENCH LYCEES. 


(The stars indicate exercises that constitute material changes (either by way of additions or substi- 
tutions) made since 1885. In the preparatory class and in the eighth and seventh classes the num" 
ber of hours of class work per week is 20.] 


PREPARATORY CLASS, 
(Age 8 years.) 


French.—Nine and a half hours a week. Reading, spelling, writing. Recitations 
of choice selections.* Formation of sentences, and the most elementary rules of 
grammar. . 

German or English.—Four hours a week. Exercises in reading and writing. Pro- 
nunciation. Accent. Recitation of selections.* Writing German.* Drill in vo- 
cabularies. Simple exercises in counting. Short written exercises in the second 
semester. * 

History.—One and ahalf hours a week. Biographies of illustrious men—travelers, 
patriots, inventors. Talks on great personages in French history down to 1789. 
Great events. 

Geography.—One and a half hours a week. Meaning of the principal terms in 
physical geography, illustrated from the town or county. Pointing out on globes 
and wall maps the position of continents and oceans, with special attention to Eu- 
rope and France. : 

Arithmetic.—One and a half hours a week. Mental arithmetic—whole numbers. 

Object lessons.—One hour a week. Coal, metals, coins, clouds, rain, snow, ice, 
springs, brooks, lakes, wells, canals, sea watcr, salt, wind, storms, familiar ani- 
mals,and plants. [This set of subjects lasts two years. | 

Drawing.—One hour a week. Straight lines, angles, circles, polygons, stars, ellip- 
ses, spirals, the curves of plants, first notions of perspective. [This set of subjects 
lasts three years. ] 


EIGHTH CLASS. 
(Age 9 years.) 


French.—Nine hours a week. Reading, spelling, writing, grammar. Recitation 


of selections.* Exercises in changing active verbs to passive and the present tense — 
q 


to the future. Descriptions reproduced. 


1 Bulletin administratif, No. 961 (June 13, 1891), p.573. 
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German or English.—Four hours'a week. Drillin vocabularies.* Conversations 
about familiar.objects.* Explanation and recitation of easy passages. Oral trans- 
lation of selections from French and into French. TExercises upon the German 
verbs, sein, haben, and werden. Reading and recitation of selections and little 
compositions. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. Outline of French history to the death of 
Louis XI. 

Geography—One and a halfhoursaweek. Elementary geography of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceanica. 
Arithmetic.—Two hours a week. Whole numbers. Exercises in mental arithmetic. 

Easy problems. 
Object lessons.—One hour a week. Exercises on some of the objects mentioned in 
the programme for the preparatory class. 

Drawing.—One hour a week. Same as for the preparatory class. 


SEVENTH CLASS. 
(Age 10 years.) 


French.—Nine hours a week. As in previous years. Written exercises and drill 
in syntax. . 

German or English.—¥ our hoursa week. Grammar. Auxiliary and irregular verbs. 
Easy translations and dictation exercises.* English text—Sanford and Merton, and 
Old Poz. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. History of France from Louis XI to 1815. 

Geography.—One and a half hours a week. Elementary geography of France. » 

Arithmetic and geometrya—Two hours a week. Whole numbers and decimals. 
Metric system. Geometrical figures. 

Stones and soils.—One hour a week. Limestones, lime-kilns, mortars, plaster, clay, 
bricks, pottery, quartz, flint, grindstones, granite, sands, drift, mold, soils, fossils, 
quarries, volcanoes. 

Drawing.—One hour a weck. Same as for the Preparatory Class. 


[In the sixth, fifth, and fourth classes the number of hours of class work per week is 20.] 


SIXTH CLASS. 
(Age 11 years.) 


French.—Three hoursaweek. Grammar. Extracts in prose and verse from French 
classics. La Fontaine’s fables. Simple compositions. 

Latin.—Ten hours a week. Elements of grammar. Epitome historia Grace. 
Translation of French phrases into Latin, Translations from Latin into French. 

German or English.—Two and a half hours a week. Grammar, reading, conversa. 
tion, written exercises. Drill in vocabularies.* Study of grammatical forms.* 
English texts—Aikin and Barbauld’s Evenings at Home. Primer of English history, 

History.—One and a half hours a week. Ancient history of the Orient—Egypt, 
Assyria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Persia. 

Geography.—One hour a week. The continents* and the Mediterranean basin. 
Elements of mathematical geography.* ; 

Arithmetic.—Half hour a week. Common fractions. Decimals. 

Zoblogy.—One houra week. Man. Vertebrates. Articulates. Worms. Mollusks. 
Fauna of the principal regions of the globe. 

Drawing.—One and a half hours a week. Perspective with shadows. Drawing 
from ornaments in relief, from architectural fragments, from the human head. 
[These subjects serve for two years. ] 
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FIFTH CLASS. 
(Age 12 years.) © 


French.—Three hours aweek. Asin preceding year. Extracts from La Fontaine, 
Racine, Fénelon. 

Latin.—Ten hours aweek to January 1; eight hours thereafter. Grammar, syntax, 
elements of prosody. Extracts from Phedrus, Ovid, and Nepos. Latin theme, 
Written and oral. 

Greek.—Two hours a week from January 1. Grammar, accent, paradigms. 

German or English.—T wo hours a week. Reading, writing, conversation, trans- 
lation. English texts. Drill in vocabwlaries.* Syatemiatic study of grammatical 
forms and their applications.* De Foe’s Robinson Crusce. Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy. Primer of the History of Greece. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. History of Greece. 

Geography.—One hour a week. Physical and political geography of France and 
her colonies.* 

Arithmetic.—One-half hour a week. Rule of three. Interest, discount, measure- 
meut of areas and volumes. 

Botany and Geology.—One hour a week. Organs of a plant—root, stem, leaf, 
flower, fruit, seed. Divisions of the vegetable kingdom illustrated. Outlines of 
the flora of the principal regions of the globe. Principalrocks. Continuous changes 
of the earth’s crust. Special study of the geology of France.* 

Drawing.—See preceding year. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
(Age 13 years.) 


French.—Two hours a week. Grammar finished. Extracts from Racine, Boileau, * 
Bossuet,* Fénelon,* Voltaire.* Paraphrases of French verse.* Differences between — 
French and Latin construction. 

Latin.—Five hours a week. Extracts from Vergiland Ovid. Czsar’s Gallic War. 
Quintius Curtius. Cornelius Nepos.* Latin composition, oral and written. 

Greek.—Six hours a week Grammar, elements of syntax, simple compositions. 
Extracts from Xenophon and Lucian. Babrius.* 2 

German or Inglish.—Two and a half hours a week. Reading, writing, conver- 
sation, translation. Drill in vocabularies.* Coins, weights and measures.* Idioms. 
Grammatical forms.* English texts—De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, Irving’s History 
of Columbus, Miss Corner’s History of Rome. 

History.—One and a half hours a week. History of Rome. 

Geography.—One hour a week. The American continent and physical geography. 

Geometry.— One and a half hours a week. Straight lines, angles, triangles, paral- 
lelogram, circle, secant, tangent, measure of angles. 

Drawing.—One and a half hours a week. From architectural fragments. The 
human figure, from prints and bas- -_ Some mechanical drawing of architect- 
ural designs. 


[In the third and higher classes the number of hours of class work per week is 203.] 
THIRD CLASS. 
(Age 14 years.) 


French.—Two hours a week. Grammatical and literary study of the French 
language. Authors—CorneiLle, Racine, Boileau, Montesquiex. Compositions. Out- 
lines of literary history. Choice selections from authors of the sixteenth to the 
pineteenth centuries. Paraphrase of French verse. 
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Latin.—Five hours a week. Grammar reviewed. Prosody. Considerable por- 
tions oi Livy, Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, Vergil, Terence. 

Greck.—Five hours a week. Grammar continued. Extracts from Homer, Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon. Translations into Greek. 

German or Englisk.—One and a half hours a week. Drill in yocabularies. Reci- 
tations from anthors. Reading at sight easy passages. Conversation. Gramati- 
eal written exercises. Translations. English texts—Vicar of Wakeficld. Tales 
from Shakespeare, extracts from Macaulay’s History of England. 

Histary.—One and a half hours a week. History of Europe, and particularly oi 
France, from 385 to 1270, 

Geograpiy.—One hour a week. Geography of Africa, Asia, Occanica. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry.—Three hours a week. Arithmetic finished, in- 
cluding square root and proportions. Algebra through simple equations of one un- 
known quantity. Plane geometry finished through area of the circle. 

Drawing.—Oneand a half hoursa week. Decorative figures. Caryatides. Friezes. 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. The human figure, and figures of animals. 


SECOND CLASS. 
(Age 15 years.) 


French.—Three hours aweek. Selections from ten anthers covering the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries inclusive. Gramatical study and composition. 

Latin.—Yive hours a week. Prosody. The metres of Horace.’ Authors—Vergil, 
Horace, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 

Greek.—Five hours a week. Grainmar reviewed. Considerable portions of Ho- 
mer, Euripides, Plato, and Plutarch. Written translations. 

Literary History.—One hour a week is devoted to the history of Greek (10 lectures), 
Latin (10 lectures), and French (15 lectures) literatures, This hour is taken from 
the hours appropriated to the three languages. 

German or English.—One and a half hoursa week. Grammatical study. Reading, 
conversation, translation, composition. English texts—Julius Caesar, The Deserted 
Village, a romance of Scott, a Christmas carol, David Copperfield, extracts from 
English historians. 

History.—One and @ half hours a week. History of Europe, and particularly of 
France, from 1270 to 1610. 

Geography.—One houra week. Geography of Europe—political, physical,-commer- 
cial. Meteorology. Climatology. Productions. Commercial relations. Steam 
and telegraph lines. 

Algebra and Geometry.—One anda half hoursa week. Algebra continued through 
equations of several unknown quantities. Solid geometry to the cone. 

Drawing.—Two hours a week. Same as in the preceding year. 


CLASS OF RHETORIC. 
(Age 16 years.) 


Fyench.—Four hours a week. Eleven authors of seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Fifteen lessons on the history of French literature from the 
time of Louis XIII. 

Latin.—Four hours a week. Portions of Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Livy, 
and Tacitus. 

Greek.—Four hours a week. Portions of Homer, Sophocles, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes. 

German or English.—Two and a half hours a week. Authors in English—Shak- 
speare, Byron, Tennyson, Dickens, and George Eliot. 
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History.—One and a half hours a week. History of Europe, and particularly of 
France, from 1610 to 1789. 

Geography.—One hour a week. Physical, political, administrative, and economic 
geography of France and its colonies. 

Mathematics.—One and ahalf hoursper week. Arithmetic: Review throughsquare 
root. Algebra: Review and continuation through equations of the second degree. 
Geometry and Cosmography: Solid geometry finished—through the sphere. The 
celestial sphere. Earth, sun, time, moon, eclipses, planets, stars, universal gravita- 
tion, tides. 

Drawing.—Two hours a week. The human head from nature. Landscape from 
prints and nature. 


CLASS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
(Age 17 years.) 


Psychology, Logic, Ethics, and Metaphysics.—Six hours a week the first semester, 
seven and.a half the second. The two French authors are chosen each year from a 
list containing works of Descartes, Malebranche, Paseal, Leibnitz, Condillac, and 
Cousin. The course includes an account of sensibility, intclligence, and volition, 
of formal and applied logic, of conscience and duty, of family and country, of polit- 
ical duties, of labor, capital, and property, of immortality and natural religion. 

English or German.*—[Optional one and a half hours a week.}] Conversations 
upon works read. 2 ee dase Bolas Macaulay — Essays, George Eliot —Adam 
Bede, The Miil on the Floss. 

History.—Three hours a week the first semester one and a half the seeond. Con- 
temporary history, 1789 to 1889. 

Physics and Chemistry.—Four and a half hours a week. Physics: Gravity, prop- 
ertics of liquids and gases, specific gravity, barometer, heat, electricity, magnet- 
ism, acoustics, optics, applications of physics, steam engines, magneto-electric 
machines, electro-plating, telephone. Chemistry: Hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, chlo- 
rine, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, silicon, and their most important combinations. 
General notions of the metals, oxides, and salts. Principal organic compounds. 
Nomenclature and notation. 

Physiology, Animal and Vegetable——One and a half hours a week. Nutrition, 
organs of sensc, voice, apparatus for movement, nerves. Vegetable nutrition and 
reproduction. 4 

Hygiene.—Twelve lessons, one hour each. Water contamination, means of puri- 
fying; ventilation; food, Aneta properties; stimulants, aeRO TS, cause and pre~ 
vention of Pete sion. domestic and public sanitation. 

Drawing.—Two hours a week. Same as in the preceding year. 

By a decree of January 30, 1865, which still remains in force, instruction in music 
is obligatory in the lycées for all pupils below the fourth class (quatriéme) and 
obtional for all above. 


e 


CHAPTER IV. 


BRIE VIEW OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND, AND OPERATIONS YOR 1890-91. 


MATERIAL CONSULTED.—LElementary education laws: England, 1870, 1873, 1876, 1891; 
Scotland, 1872, 1878, 1883.—Annual reports and regulations (codes). 


Great Britain, constitutional monarchy; area, England and Wales, 
58,186 square miles; population (estimated, 1891), 29,081,047; Scotland, 
29,820 square “atl ; population, 4 033,103. 

mn sense of public responsibility with respect to the eaten of the 
masses and a deep-seated regard for local independence and local initia- 
tive mark the educational policy within the British Empire. It is the 
excess of one or the other of these principles which gives special 
character to this policy as it operates in Great Britain, in Ireland, in 
the colonies, and in British India and other dependencies. 

The feeble beginning in 1833 (2. ¢., the appropriation of $100,000 for 
school buildings) scarcely foreshadowed the part which the General 
Government was to take in the development of this interest in Great 
Britain. Without encroaching at all upon local rights or assuming 
local obligations, it has become the organizing power in elementary 
education and the chief source of its support, contributing in 1890-91 
about 45 per cent of the income of elementary schools, a proportion 
since increased to 70 per cent or more as regards England, by the grant 
in lieu of fees. , 

In England, as yet, only elementary instruction has been brought 
into the form of a system, which is determined in its main features by 
the law of 1870. The law, passed two years later (1872), for Scotland 
has a more extensive range. In this, secondary schoolsare distinctly 
recognized; moreover, Scotch universities have a very close relation 
to the Government, since parliamentary grants provide the larger part 
of theirincome. Hence, scholastic institutions of all grades in Scot- 
land have a basis for organic union, which is wanting in England. 
Nevertheless, taken in its full sense, the word system must be consid- 
ered as relating only to the elementary schools of Scotland, which are 
organized on substantially the same lines as those of England. 


SUPERVISION AND CONTROL. 


In both divisions of Great Britain the action of the General Govern- 
ment is limited to securing, through local agencies, sufficient school 


1Prepared by A. Tolman Smith, specialist in British, French, and Belgian school 


systems. 
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a tahaeties and to maintaining an inspection of individual schools 
with respect to the conditions which entitle local managers to claim a 
Share in the appropriations from the public treasury. This action is 
exercised through committees of the privy council (education depart- 
ment for England and the same for Scotland). The vice-president of 
each committee’ is the virtual head of the respective system and rep- 
resents its interests in the House of Commons when the appropriations 
or general regulations (codes) are under discussion. ‘The local man- 
agers with whom the departments deal are (1) elected boards serving 
for three years; (2) private bodies or individuals whose schools are 
subject to Government inspection. 

The manner in which the government inspection is carried out has 
among other advantageous results that of securing an unusual degree 
of precision in the official statistics. Once a year every school must be 
examined by a government inspector, who tests each class in the work 
of a prescribed programme, examines the buildings and premises with 
reference to specified requirements, and passes judgment upon the 
general organization and conduct of the school. The results of the 
examination are recorded upon an official form, which is uniform for all 
inspectors. Upon this same form are entered, also, the number of chil- 
dren present at the examination and particulars taken from the teach- 
er’s register, 7. e., enrollment, average attendance, number of sessions, . 
etc. These registers are also uniform for all schools; they must be 
original copies and contain no erasures. From the inspectors’ reports 
the official statistics are compiied, and upon the basis of the same reports 
the government grant is distributed to the managers of the schools. 

For the maintenance of this inspection England is divided into ten 
districts, each under a chief inspector. Under these is a force of 107 
inspectors, 45 subinspectors, and 152 inspectors’ assistants. There are 
also two chief inspectors for training colleges, a special inspector of 
music, a directress of needlework, and an inspectress of cookery and 
laundry work. 

Scotland is divided into three districts, each having a chief inspector. 
Under these are 25 inspectors, 4 subinspectors, and 21 assistants. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, ENROLLMENT, AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


By the codperation of public and private agencies school accommoda- 
tion has been provided in England for 5,641,360 children and in Scot- 
land for 735,889. In 1890-91 the schools on the Government list in 
England had an enrollment of 4,833,329 pupils and the same in Scot- 
land an enrollment of 680,580. | 

The enrollment in England was equivalent to 18.6 per cent and in 
Scotland to 16.87 per cent of the total population (census 1891). The 


1Sir W. Hart Dyke, vice-president for England, at the date of the last report issued, 
was succeeded August 18, 1892, by Right Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland. The vice- 
president for Scotland is the Marquis of Lothian. 
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English enrollment includes children 3 to 14 years of age, inclusive, 
and is 54 per cent of the total population of those ages, or 63 per cent 
of the sixth-sevenths reckoned for elementary school attendance.t The 
enroliment for the ages 5 to 14, inclusive, is 65 per cent of the estimated 
population of those ages, and 764 per cent of the six-sevenths as before 
stated. In Scotland, where the school age is 5 to i4, inclusive, the 

enrolment is equivalent to 78 per cent of the pope agon between those 
uges. 

In Engiand the average attendance maintained was 77.7 per cent of 
the enrollment, and in Scotland 79.3 per cent. Of the pupils enrolled 
in England 39.8 per cent, and in Scotland 84.76 per cent, were in board 
schools. Altogether, 2,298 boards have been formed in England (Wales 
included), representing about 64 per cent of the population’, while in 
Seotland there are $79 boards, comprising 92 per cent of the population. 
In other words, fully one-third of the people of England depend en- 
tirely upon private (voluntary) schools, chiefly denominational, while 
in Seotland the board school system is nearly universai. 

The official reports, which are annually published by the departments, 
give detailed statistics only for the schools actually inspected during 
the current year. This number is always a litle below the total borne 
on the list. . 

The statistics presented in the further consideration of the systems 
have reference to the schools actually inspected in 1890-91. 

In the following summarized view comparisons are made with the 
conditions at earlier dates: 


England and Wales. Scotland. 
Increase or : d Iucrease or 
1891. decrease 1891. decrease 
since 1876. = since 1880. 
| Per cent. Per cent. 
iC, JSSiCbre We 4 xOOIMABKIT) Soe osonooconeboaeeoode 29, 081, 047 19.95 inc. | 4,083, 103 8. 84 ine. 
II. Number of schools inspected .........-..-.. 19, 649 36.75 inc. 3, 105 1.33 inc. 
Ill. Number of departments: | 
ID Aen nee Nom cln as ccc scorns sew suice ae 29, 533 42.10 inc. 8, 453 | 26.75 ine. 
Moo ic cee cuic'ss cas Se vec-nenes ce 1,388] 5.84 dec. 207| 25.26 dee. 
Accommodation: oT | 
1. Day schools........-.---+.++--+-------- 5, 628, 201 61.26 inc. 723, 735 21.7 ine. 
2. Night schools (not connected with day 
schools) Hdd GEO CUETO COCERER ICS Cree 9, 854 33. 46 dec. | 270 | 80. 16 dec. 
Present at examination: ; ow 
PMD ESCO LATS eaters steyeetetes|)'<cle ones oon | 4,426 060 83. 48 inc. 617, 448 Sli nes 
Bh. Night S@nOlayseememmeer ane sacc cess. oe 4 49, 316 19. 89 rue. 12, 435 | 16. 03 dee. 
Aver age attendance: 
1. Day SCHOIARS Be eretree ciicicic es se oie cies scree 3, 749, 956 88.€5 inc. 538, 365 33.05 ine. 
Dee Wight sOholatgessecee.sa<<..ccs hice obs al, irre! 4.24 ine. 18, 5138 5. 48 dec. 
IV. Number of teachers: 
Cerniiivented:.oe. se aseeme ee ace seceiee se cee 47,823 | 107.44 inc. 8,151 52. 02yanes 
PACS SIS GAIN tate cicicls weave ee See cralctere a sieve ciocie cee 23,508 | 640.87 inc. 1, 437 223, 64 ine. 
BDU [Sule cle nie os = cysie e ctepe leit eisteieeiniereee ene =o } 28, 131 12. 72 dec. 3, 904 14.8 dec. 
Studying in training colleges............. 3, 310 10. 07 ine. 859 4.48 dee. 


1¥n estimating the school provision required, only six-sevenths of the population 
are considered, the remainder being presumably of the class who will not patronize 
elementary public schools. 

2School attendance committees must be appointed by local authorities in districts 
not under school boards, to report violaticns of the school law. 
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FINANCES, 


The total income of elementary schools (evening included) for 1890- 
911 was, in England, £7,813,706 8s. 11d. ($37,974,613.30 ”); in Scotland, 
£1,201,033 ($5,837,019), derived as follows: 


| England. | Scotland. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
imoacalgraxesurates), board schcolsionlymess-eesee sere eee eee eee cece eer 18. 56 22553 
Conmmibmions, denominational schools chiedy:.---....--.--.c2--0-+e----- eee 10. 00 1.3 


Miinniousrees (SCHOOL Pence) -.< a cases eee eee aceite nite coe clarion ee eee 25. 20 5.37 

Rees RRC CANE... 6. 2 00a = vinim a oneinnonine lcm ae anise teins was wicca mc er eects . 42.66 @ 70,80 

Hincowerentsrand Other SOUTCES. <-....5< cer «cin accle aleleleloic eins sisicis ais ola nia mleyerajersiaetaets 3. 60 |. cece eeeeeee 
a One-third in lien of fees remitted. / 


1The year ended August 31. The act remitting fees went into operation Septem- 
ber 4. 

The scope of the act is shown by the following scctions: 

1. (1) After the commenccment of this act there shall be paid out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament, and at such times and in such manner as may be determined 
by regulations of the education department, a grant (in this act called a fee grant) 
in aid of the cost of elmentary education in England and Wales at the rate of ten 
shillings a year for each child of the number of children over 3 and under 15 years 
of age in average attendaace at any public elementary school in England and Wales 
(not being an evening school) the managers of which are willing to receive the same 
and in which the education department are satisfied that the regulations as to fees 

are in accordance with the conditions in this act. 


* % * * % * * 


2. (1) In any school receiving the fee grant— 

(a) Where the average rate of foesreceived during the school year ended last before 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, was not in 
excess of ten shillings a year for each child of the number of children in average 
attendance at the school, or ee 

(b) For which an annual parliamentary grant has not fallen due before the said 
first day of Jannary: 

No fee shall, except as by this act provided, be charged for children over 3 and 
under 15 years of age. 

(2) In any school receiving the fee grant where the said average rate was so in 
excess, the fees to be charged for children over 3 and under 15 years of age shall not, 
except as by this act provided, be such as to make the average rate of fees for all 
such children exceed for any school year the amount of the said excess. 


* * * % * % * 


5. If atany time after the expiration of one year from the commencément of this 
act it is represented to the education department that there is in any school dis- 
trict, or in any part of a school district, an insufficient amount of public school accom- 
modation without payment of fees for children over 3 and under 15 years of age, for 
~ whom such accommodation is desired, and the education department are satisfied 
after inquiry that such is the case, the department shall direct the deficiency to be 
supplied in the manner provided by sections nine and ten of the elementary educa- 
tion act, 1870, and every other section enabling them in that behalf, with respect to 
the supply of public school accommodation; and the expression ‘‘ public school 
accommodation” in that act shall include public school accommodation without 
payment of fees. (El. ed. act, 1891, secs. 1, 2, 5. 

2 Rate of exchange used, $4.86 to a pound. In previous reports = has been em- 
ployed. 
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The total expenditure in England was $38,052,123, slightly exceeding 
the income for the year. In Scotland it was $5,943,425. This repre- 
sents for England an expenditure of $10.14 and in Scotland $10.73 
per capita of average attendance in the inspected day schools. 

Fees remitted in Seotland by laws of 1889 and 1890 and in England 
by law of 1891 may still be charged if managers forego the fee grant 
and parents make no objection. That a free school system is generally 
desired is indicated by the fact that in England 74 per cent of ele- 
mentary schocls and in Scotland the entire number are now free for 
children of legal school age—i. ¢., 3 to 14 inclusive in the former, 5 to 
14 inclusive in the latter. . 

Besides the proportional part of the current income furnished from 
local sources, as shown above, local managers must provide buildings 
and equipments. The general government has aided in this work by 
loans amounting in England to £23,846,174 1s. 4d. ($110,892,409) and 
in Scotland to £4,859,357 16s. 73d. ($23,616,471). 


MEASURES AFFECTING ATTENDANCE. 


Since 1880 the policy of alloting the greater part of the grant! upon 
the results of the examination of individual pupils in the three obliga- 
tory subjects (reading, writing, and arithmetic) has been discontinued 
and the average attendance has been made the basis. The mode of 
determining this average is uniform for all schools, é.¢., by dividing 
the actual number of half-day attendances by the minimum number of 
half days (400) on which the school must have been in session. Man- 
agers, and indirectly teachers, have thus a stimulus to securing as 
large an attendance as possible. In Scotland their efforts are aided by 


1The grant is comprised in the following divisions: 

(1) A fixed grant of 12$s. to Ife. (10s. to 1f£s. Scotland) per pupil in average attend- 
ance. - ; 

(2) A grant of 1s. to 14s. for discipline and organization, reekoned on average 
attendance. 

(3) Various grants in class and specified ‘subjeets. In Scotland a grant of Is. to 
34s. is also allowed, according to the report on the general character of the instruc- 
tion in the three clementary subjeets. Special grants (£10 to £15) are also allowed 
under speeified conditions for schools in thinly populated distriets. Grants of £1 to 
£5 are also allowed in respect to each pupil teacher required to make up the mini- 
mum staff who passes a specified examination and of £10 to £15 for each assistant 
teacher passing the examination for a government certificate. The total annual 
grant to aschool, exelusive of the special grants to schools in sparsely settled regions, 
must not exceed 17s. 6d. for each unit of average attendanee or the total income from 
all other sources. In other words, the government seeks to stimulate, but not to 
replace, local effort. 

In England infant schools are treated separately, grants for them reckoned on the 
basis of average attendance being: 

(1) Fixed grant, 7s. to 9s. per capita of average attendance. 

(2) Variable grant, 2s., 4s., or 6s. 

(3) Grant for singing, Gd. or Is. 

(4) Grant for needlework, 1s. per eapita of average attendance of girls. 


Ti) ie) 
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the compulsory law which applies to all children 5 to 14 years of age, 

unless they have secured a certificate of exemption. This may be ob- 

tained by passing the examination required at the end of the fifth 

school year, which is generally reached at 11 yearsof age. In England 

the ages of compulsory attendance, as well as the standard of exemp-- 
tion, are left to local managers, but every school board must make by- 

laws upon the subject. 

The education laws also make provision for the school attendance of 
children of legal school age who may be employed part of the time 
under the laws regulating such matters, the departments determining 
the limits of attendance for such children. The English enrollment 
includes 173,040 half-timers, as they are called, of whom more than half 
are in Lancashire and one-fourth in Yorkshire. The Scotch schools 
enroll 30,602 half-timers. 


TEACHERS. 


As to teachers, the central departments require that the principal 
teacher of every school should have a Government certificate (awarded 
upon examination after a probationary term of teaching) and the em- 
ployment of an assistant teacher for every 50! additional pupils in 
attendance after the first 60, or a pupil teacher for every additional 30. 

The persons qualified to be recognized as assistant teachers are pupil 
teachers who have completed their engagement with credit and passed 
the examination for admission to training colleges, women above 18 years 
of age who have passed certain specified examinations? and university 
graduates. 

Pupil teachers are young persons between 14 and 18 years of age, 
whase time is divided between studying and teaching. Their service 
must not exceed twenty-five hours a week. Managers must make pro- 
vision for the instruction of their pupil teachers, for which, as already 
noted, they may claim additional grants. ‘The composition of the teach- 
ing staff for the year under review was as follows: 


Teachers. 
Certificated. | Assistant. Pupii teachers. | Addition- 
a alwomen| Total. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men | Women. | teachers. 
dinolan dese sess - - 19, 199 28, 624 5, 459 18, 049 6, 360 ee aaah 5, 681 105, 143 
Scotland. -cesoce 3, 838 4,318 153 | Aber 902 SeOOZe oer. 13, 492 


1An assistant teacher who holds a certificate is considered sufficient for 70 addi- 
tional pupils. 

2'These are the various university examinations open to women nail the cxamina- 
tion of the college of preceptors for the teachers’ diploma, 
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Average salaries. a 


Principals. Assistants. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 
aE cvou) etry Clearer etarercreveys coe ysiel~ xix siniclo'sic wicicicie ereiscic cies oe $669. 70 $414.12 $456. 45 $3236, 18 


SOC WIBVING .coessoeesnoeedasacoonunHdeEuUCOoRDaTUsubEdoS 805. 08 | 868. 91 49.31 293. 25 


a All professional sourees of ineome for teachers, including free house rent in some eases. 


The proportion of women teachers in English schools is continually 
increasing, having risen from 55 per cent in 1870 to 714 per cent in 1891. 
In both countries the proportion of pupil teachers is declining; it is 
noticeable, however, that the most suecessful candidates for admission 
to the training colleges come from their ranks. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The training colleges have been founded and are controlled by pri- 
vate authorities (chiefly denominational), but they receive annual grants 
not exceeding 75 per cent of their total incomes from the Government 
upon specified conditions. With respect to these conditions, the col- 
leges are under Government supervision. The inspectors appointed for 
this service hold the examinations for teachers’ certificates at the several 
institutions. These examinations are obligatory for students of the 
colleges having free (#. e., Queen’s) scholarships, other candidates being 
also admitted. . 

The training colleges in Nngland, ¢. ¢., 44 residential colleges of long 
standing and 6 day colleges (established under regulations first issued 
in 1890), were attended in 1890-91 by 3,896 students. As the regular 
course of training is two years, these colleges are prepared to furnish 
annually 1,900 teachers, which would be sufficient to supply the an- 
nual loss (calculated at 6 per cent) in a staff equal to two-thirds of the 
present number of certificated teachers. The training colleges of Scot- 
land, 7 in number, had an attendance of 860 students, which is nearly 
sufficient to supply the loss in the whole body of certificated teachers. 
About 18 per cent of the students in the Scotch colleges combine with 
their training attendance upon university classes, a tendency which is 
_ fostered by the liberality of the Government in ineluding the fees for 
such attendance in the legitimate expenses of the colleges. 

In ranking candidates who pass the certificate examinations, special 
weight is given, both in England and in Scotland, to success in the 
examinations in science held by the Science and Art Department. 

Although the course of the training colleges includes service in the 
practice schools, graduates of these colleges, like other candidates, 
must pass a probationary term of teaching before receiving their certifi- 
cates. 

The expenditure for the training colleges for the year under review 
was as follows: England, residential colleges, £180,564 9s. 5d.; day, 
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£8,446 125. 11d., or a total of £189,011 2s. 4d. ($945,055.50), of which the 
Government provided 66 per cent; Scotland, £40,916 11s. 2d. ($204,582), 
from Government 73 per cent. 


PENSIONS. 


The bill for pensions to teachers has made little progress during 
the year, although its ultimate passage seems certain. The National 
Union of Elementary Teachers maintains a committee to push the 
measure aud to create a public sentiment in its favor. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF SCHOOLS. 


The elementary schools recognized by the Government are infant 
schools, schools for older papils, and night schools. In board schools 
sectarian instruction is strictly prohibited; in private schools it must be 
given, if at all, before or after the hours of secular instruction and must not 
be forced upon any child. Grants are made solely for secular branches. 
‘These are arranged in a progressive series of seven grades (standards), 
each intended to occupy a year. Since 1890 teachers have been free to 
classify pupils according to their attainments, so that a pupil may be 
in different grades in different subjects, provided, always, that he passes 
the lower-grade examination in a subject before being advanced to the 
higher. 

Outside of the conditions imposed by the government as before indi- 
cated, which are intended merely to secure an economical administra- 
tion of the public money and to protect the religious scruples of parents, 
Jocal managers have the utmost freedom. The boards have very exten- 
Sive powers, as they may levy rates for school buildings and current 
expenditures and develop their schools on as liberal a seale as local 
sentiment approves. Teachers are wholly under the control of local 
managers with respect to salary, tenure, ete. 

The grading of schools is necessarily determined in the main by the 
mode of examination, the subjects additional to the obligatory branches 
forming an impor Cant factor in this respect. 

There are either class subjects or specific subjects slittel may be 
taken by pupils above the fourth grade and for which special grants 
are allowed. The nature and degree of classification on the basis of 
these various provisions depend upon the size of the school, the 
arrangement of the school building, and the number and grade of the 
teachers. The English department places stress upon the separation 
of infants from older pupils, allowing a grant of 9s. per capita if the 
“infants” are taught as a separate department under a competent 
teacher, and in a room specially furnished for the work, as against 7s. 
where these conditions are not fulfilled. As a result of this policy, out 
of an average attendance of 1,121,990 in the infant grade (1890-91), 
917,068 were taught in 6,924 schools, each under a certificated teacher. 
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All but 13 of these schools received the higher rate, 7. ¢., 9s. grant. Out 
of 5,309 classes, 4,224, with an average attendance of 169,996, received 
the 9s. rate, while 1,083, with an average attendance of 34,859, received 
only the 7s. rate. In two cases the grant was refused. 

Infant classes have much less development in Scotland, where the 
recognized school age is 5 and 14, inclusive, as against 3 to 14, inclu- 
sive,in England. The children below 7 years of age, which is regarded 
as the upper limit of age for infants, form only 21 per cent of the enroll- 
ment in Scotland, as against 31 per cent in England. 

It appears from the reports that in England 91 per cent of the schools 
for older scholars and in Scotland 99 per cent go beyond the bare 
requirements of the obligatory subjects and provide instruction in one 
or more, class subjects, viz., English, geography, history, elementary 
science, special needlework for girls. The grant allowed in England 
for these subjects was estimated on 96 per cent of the total attendance 
of older scholars and in Scotland on 89 per cent of such attendance. 
English is the class subject most generally taken. It is worthy of note 
that after August, 1893, no ‘‘schooi for older scholars” in England will 
be able to claim a grant unless one class subject is taught. The re- 
maining optional subjects,! classed as specific, would be considered 
high-school studies in this country. As theycan not be taken by pupils 
below the fifth grade, which on the average it is supposed will be 
reached at 11 years of age, they form in reality an initial stage to 
secondary schools, and in some cities have led to the organization of 
what are called higher board schools. In England 90,087 pupils were 
presented in 1890-91 in one or more of these subjects, of whom nearly 
one-third were from the London schools. The number presented in 
Scotland was 45,386. The grant for these studies is the only portion of 
the government fund still allowed on the results of individual examina- 
tion, all other grants as before stated being estimated at a certain rate 
per capita of average attendance. ‘This policy gives a special motive 
to managers for securing as high an average as possible. 

That it is not sufficient to overcome the various conditions which 
interfere with regular attendance is evident from the fact that in Eng- 
land the attendance is only 77.72 per cent of the enrollment (68 per 
cent in infant schools, 82 per cent in schools for older scholars), showing 
bat slight increase over former years. In Scotland, where there is a 
uniform compulsory law, but where the severity of the climate and the 
large proportion of sparsely settled regions depress school attendance, 
the average is 79.5 per cent. 

To the day schools, whose operations are here reviewed, must be 


1Mathematics, Latin, French or Gcrman, principles of agriculture for boys, and 
domestic economy for girls are included in both England andScotland. In England 
physiology, botany, chemistry, physics, and shorthand are also specificd, and addi- 
tional subjects may be taken in either country, provided a graduated scheme of 
instruction is arranged and approved by the department. 
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added the night schools, which are assuming more and more the char- 
acter of continuation schools. To receive Government aid these schools 
must hold at least forty-five sessions. No pupil who has made less than 
twenty-four attendances can be presented for examination, nor. in a 
lower standard than the third. . 


The tollowing tabulation shows the status of these schools for 
1890-91: 


England. | Scotland. 

imc Of OVemime SCHOOlS.-- 2222.2 .6c2-¢- eco es ceae ee nee asin reeees emine 1,588]. 207 
PAS GTA SEE ALTCI LAIN C Cross eyotete ales a aie ajacsiavesa:stetalelareierayaele etsielsteysiebegate sis o/s re eyaisioperearavtoteete 51, 974 138, 518 
Number of pupils qualificd by attendance for examination.......--..--...-.- 62, 617 15, 613 
Nunibcrexaminedmin stamdard’supjGCtSee. cers «=< 2 - wales a ciclete ate clelaicte asters 47, 321 9, 123 
Percentage of passes: 

SL ORIN Se ere eer Nese ane eaters e ne Arce OA ep oa ee cae: Be 97 96 

ANTI RO a aanaerres aces DOERC A EO oR aber d GUC CHEE OMeHe COI SS Mocmraeoonmoe tobe 83 87 

ANORIGIIIS 56GB Ree ene uocg ode 2ono ne ca eora on cmp erounHeE cen eeosescodsacso be 58 71 
Nimiber takin o-additionamsubjectS: . 2.2.25 acces eee ec eccs ce eee oo ue eens 27, 547 7, 138 
Number of pisses in additional subjects «24.0. is: ceseceesenn--20es-ee55-=- 5-4 18, 581 6, 031 


Among the most important measures pertaining to elementary schools 
now pending are proposed new regulations for evening schools. These 
regulations tend to increase the provision for technical and scientific 
training and to systematize the instruction by means of a graduated 
course arranged for seven years and adapted to young people from 14 
to 21 years of age, within which limits the age of night-school pupils 
will ordinarily fall. Freedom of classification will be secured here, as 
in the day schools, by allowing a pupil to be in different grades in dif- 
ferent subjects. 


CHAPTER V. 


PROVISION FOR SECONDARY AND FOR TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


MATERIAL CONSULTED.—Reports of Education Department, Scotland, 1886 to. 1891-92, 
inclusivc—Report of British Schools Inquiry Commission—Studies in secondary edu- 
cation—Technical instruction acts, 7887, 1889, 1891—Local cnstoms and excise act, 
1890—Welsh intermediate education act, 1889—Tiles of the “‘ Record of Technical and 
Secondary Education”—Reports of the Science and Art Department—School reports 
of London, Liverpool, Birmingham—Files of the “ Edneational Times” and “ School 
Guardian.” 

TOPICAL OUTLINE.—Seolland: Public supervision of secondary schools, operations in 
1890-91—Provision for technical instruction. Wales: Scope of intermediate education 
act of 1889, action in respect thereto—Existing secondary schools. England: Condi- 
tions under which secondary and technical instruction are maintained—Lack of statis- 
tics—-Reorganization of endowed schools undcr the Endowed Schools Commission and 
the Charity Commissitoners—Importance of scholarship funds—Recent measures pro- 
molting technical instruction—Work of the Science and Art Department—Droposed 
legislation relative to secondary cducation. 


MOVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Measures looking to the organization of the agencies for secondary 
instruction and to adequate provision for technical instruction have 
recently assumed great importance throughout tle British isles. Scot- 
land has taken the lead in this respect, the inspection of secondary — 
schools having been undertaken by the Scotch education department 
in 1886. The number of such schools now under inspection is 55, of 
which 23 are known as higher class public schools (receive appropriations 
from local taxes), 22 are endowed schools, and 10 are private schools 
whose managers have requested the inspection of the department. 
Steady improvement is noted in the schools whose work has been in- 
spected in successive years. The “leaving certificate examination,” 
which was established in 1888, is found to have a stimulating influence. 
The number of schools participating in this rose from 29 in 1888 to 50 
in 1890, and the number of candidates from 972 to 3,120. Still further 
increase was noted in 1891, when the higher departments of the state- 
aided (elementary) sclrools were allowed to avail themselves of the 
examination. The number of higher class schools represented in the 
examination rose that year to 52, while the number of departments of 
state-aided schools was 63. The number of candidates was 5,500. 


1By A. Tolman Smith, 
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The following tables show the particulars of the examination: 


Total Passed in different grades. 


number {_ | -_—_ =a. Th) otal 
‘ ae Lower. | Higher. | Honors. passed 
woes a cr eT | a ea _ 
JE FS i een reser ereers ue, 3, 099 1,516 458 79 2, 053 
erin eat cc eee 1eege 541 264 | - 29 834 
Gace e etree oe are ceiee sys a ies nial er nrasalaie a ois /s acmimearsretarereeeeers eee 690 253 110 11 374 
ASPEN COs eine cw cis cereisie eisicc sini os se ecicicie wiser coer s 1, 933 g24 243 78 1, 245 
GE TEM Te retereter ara lararsiate eieveieterelcieieeisiere ate isis eels etete ete ae 1, 249 | 752 161 42 955 
Goud AM ee eretrwe esters ere els eps assis series vateeree et © ae AMY Sepsis CON RAPS oe 4 
Mathematics (including arithmetic) .............. 1, 925 732 152 | 40 924 
Je UGha share 006 0) kes ee mmene a meee reese ss oar ae 2,514 1, 448 UGH) See ores 1, 579 
Total ‘ 
number Passed wit Tota 
pre- Passed. distinction. passed. 
sented. 
(eonlebia Cal COMICS east stecia ssi sleeieiecle sarees sere siae ie 97 52 14 66 
PACA Vea) QOOMOLEY <.. sccecceeslens seinem teers 78 36 aly 53 
JOT) (ial Re ees one rere emer eet 295 106 53 159 
Bookkeeping and cpa WELCH M CLIC coe s sese.ae O78: (ese eaeteee cee e voce aeons 147 


1888. : 1889. 1890. 1891. | 1392; 
SN WeNUYeNe Gye Cab OBE a erceeeeesecoeseosoeecearaue 972 | 2, 066 Drb28 3, 120 5,175 
DNemiberot @Ch0Glis 8. srec.dcaccoesieentessceee sa 29 | 41 43 50 115 
Nain Derotepapers UalcONe emcee saa sjane's sll acai =e 4,300 | 


9, 200 11, 309 13, 192 18, 691 


A large number of university and professional authorities have 
announced their readiness to accept the “leaving certificate” in lieu of 
preliminary examinations held under their own direction. 

The series of measures looking to public supervision and support for 
secondary schools is completed by the bill providing for the transfer to 
the Scotch education department of the sum of £60,000 (about $300,000) 
from the local taxation (Scotland) account in aid of the cost of secondary 
education. 

Scotland was also the first division of Great Britain to secure a spe- 
cial law for technical instruction (1887). This law has, however, proved 
to be defective in many respects and additional legislation is confidently 
anticipated.? Meanwhile the funds which the county councils have 
allowed for technical instruction® have given an impetus to practical 
operations. 


1'The bill became law June 27, 1892. It provides also for the appropriation of 
£30,000 (in round numbers $150,000) to the universities of Scotland. 

2The new Scotch technical act has been introduced at the present session of Par- 
liament (1892). 

3’ Under the local taxation (customs and excise) act, 1890. By this act a surplus 
derived from the duties on liquors was placed at the disposal of the county councils 
with the privilege of applying the same to technical education. 
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The following is found to be the disposition of the funds by the 
councils up to October, 1891, so far as reported: 


In counties. In burghs. 
\ gl ao ae ; 
Aggregate + Aggregate 
| Number. grants. ee gerege 
‘i ae se od. £ soa 
Councils giving all to technical education ....... 11} 8,976 13 10 5 Date 2 8 
Couneils giving Deru to technieal edueation and 2 22am! 7 5 74.161 10 0 
part to elieGrut Wateae ck cess ese eee b619 13 2 06%,6386 2 0 
Councils considering the question of its allocation 6 16,624" 0) 6 10 6,005" 12797 
Couneil which has given part to relief of rates, 1 ; b547 2 2 
the remainder being UNCMerCONSICeRAMOM sass see 7 |) | id tab ne) c526 10 8 
Couneils giving all to relief of rates ......--.-+. Sa 3 0s5eees) 2 54 4543 ee 
Councils from which no information has been 
OC OLIVE Cmte eteta eacte eie mis cis ere aie s/ataietei<.sis\<.cisiasecie 2 =icis Oe ce ateayertee ee 96 wan 
a To teehnieal edueation. b To rates. ec Under consideration. 


In all an aggregate sum of £39,364 9s. 4d. ($191,311.27) is above 
accounted for, which, deducted from the whole grant paid to Scotland, 
£48,051 ($233,527.86), leaves a balance of £8,686 10s. 8d. ($42,216.59) at 
the disposai of 6 counties and 96 burghs, from which no information has 
been returned.' 

The funds appropriated have been applied to the maintenance of 
special teachers of agriculture, dairy work, cookery, ete., in public 
schools, to the instruction of teachers in technical branches, and to the 
fostering of technical and art classes in secondary schools. 


TOVEMENTS IN WALES. 


The Welsh intermediate education act of 1889 is the outcome of 
recommendations made by a committee appointed in 1880 to inquire 
into intermediate and higher education and to make recommendations. 
The act is intended to increase the facilities for both secondary and 
technical instruction, and taken in connection with the elementary 
, Schools completes for the principality an educational system extending 
from the infant school to the university. 

The new law provides for an official inspection of secondary schools 
and a government grant in aid of such schools not to exceed in any 
county the amount contributed out of the county rate (or tax) for the 
same purpose. These appropriations with fees and endowments make 
up the income of the schools. The law also authorizes the governing 
body of a secondary school to borrow money from the public works 
loan commissioners for the erection or enlargement of school buildings. 

Intermediate education as defined by the act “includes instruc- 
tiou in reading, writing, and arithmetic, Latin, Greek, the Welsh aud 
English languages and literature, modern languages, mathematics, 
natural and applied science, or in some such studies, and generally in 
the higher branches of knowledge. ‘Technical education’ includes 
instruction in (1) any of the branches of science and art with respect 


1§ee Record of Technical and Secondary Education, No. 2, 1892, pp. 166-167. 
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to which grants are, for the time being, made by the department of 
science and art; (2) the use of tools and medeling in clay, wood, or 
other material; (3) commercial arithmetic, commercial geography, book- 
keeping, and shorthand; and (4) any other subject applicable to the 
purposes cf agriculture, industries, trade, or commerce which may be 
specified in a scheme, or proposals for a scheme, of a joint education 
committee, as a form of instruction suited to the needs of the district; 
but it shall not include teaching the practice of any trade or industry 
or employment. In schools established under the provisions of this 
act, no religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive 
of any particular denomination may be taught to a scholar attending as 
a day scholar atthe school established or regulated by the scheme, and 
the time for prayer or religious worship or for any lesson or series of 
lessons on a religious subject shall be conveniently arranged for the 
purpose of allowing the withdrawal conveniently of a day scholar there- 
from.” 

The county councils, created by the local government act of 1888, 
constitute the machinery for the administration of the act for the space 
of three years, after which the duties will devolve upon the charity 
commissioners; but the several educational associations of Wales, 
notably the North Wales Scholarship Association, the Joint Educa- 
tion Committees of Wales and Monmouthshire, and the Association 
for Promoting the Education of Girls in Wales, are actively at work 
to give effect to the law of 1889. Their efforts are directed to raising 
money for scholarship funds for the benefit of pupils in elementary 
schools and to securing the proper distribution and organization of the 
resources for secondary education. The distinct recognition given by 
the act to technical instruction is part of the general impulse which 
this subject has received throughout Great Britain. With respect to 
the present provision for intermediate education in Wales the com- 
mittee of 1880 say in their report: 

The number of endowed schools at present conducted as grammar schools in Wales 
and Monmouthshire is 27, of which 13 are in North Wales, 11 in South Wales, and 
3 in Monmouthshire. There are also a few schools which, though by foundation 
grammar schools, have from deficiency of funds or other causes either fallen into 
abeyance or into the condition of merely elementary schools. 


* * or * * * * 


As nearly as we have been able to estimate, the aggregate endowmentsof existing 
grammar schools amount to about £12,788 ($62,150), of which North Wales has £4,352 
($21,151), South Wales £4,665 ($22,672), and Monmouthshire £3,771 ($18,327). ‘The 
provision made by the above endowments is at present available for the education 
of boys only. FEor the education of girls there are but three endowed schools in 
the whole principality, viz: Those at Denbigh and Llandaff, supported out of the 
funds of Howell’s charity, the gross income of which amounts to £6,500 ($31,590), 
and the school at Dolgelly, created by a scheme under the endowed schools acts, and 
maintained with funds provided out of the charity of Dr. Daniel Williams, and 
amounting to about £300 ($1,458) a year.! 


1Quoted from Studies in Secondary Education, p. 113. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. Hey) 
MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


For an understanding of recent movements in England, itis necessary 
to have in mind the various conditions under which secondary and 
technical instruction are there maintained. In general it may be said 
that secondary instruction is the work of private corperations and 
individuals, although three classes of public bodies have some respon- 
sibility in the matter. These are (1) the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales; (2) local school boards; (38) the Science and Art 
Department. 

No general statistics of secondary schools have been Sablened since 
1868, when the report of the British Schools Inquiry Commission was 
issued. This commission was appointed to investigate the operations 
of the endowed schools of the country, not including the nine great 
public schools. | 

The report divides the secondary schools into three classes, endowed, 
proprietary (belonging to a number of stockholders called proprietors), 
and private. To these classes may now be added the higher board 
schools.| The commissioners reported in 1868 that 3,600 schools, of 
which a large proportion were elementary, were benefiting by endow- 
ments. The grammar schools coming within the scope of their in- 
quiry numbered 782 and were educating about 37,000 boys. The 9 
public schools had at the same time 2,956 on their registers, or alto- 
gether 40,000 boys in endowed schoois, out of an estimated total of 
255,000 requiring secondary education. The need of fuller provisions 
for secondary education was emphasized by the commissioners. .The 
immediate outcome oftheir recommendations was the endowed schools 
act of 1869, amended in 1873 and 1874. This law was intended to pro- 
vide ‘‘more efficacious means for reforming the statutes of endowed 
schools and the application of their endowments;” for its execution an 
“ endowed schools commission” was created with authority to draft new 
statutes governing theendowments. Attheend of three and ahalf years, 
the original limit ofits duration, the powers of the commission were pro- 
longed for a year and then (1874) were transferred to the charity com- 
mission, which becomes thus an organizing authority in the work of 
secondary instruction. The original law applied to many foundations 
for elementary education, but in 1873 these were passed to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Education Department unless their endowments yielded a 
revenue exceeding £100 per annum. 

From a return relating to schemes’ passed before 1880, that is, dur- 


oe. 13s. 

2 The benefits resulting from the revision of individual endowments may be illus- 
trated by the changes effected in two cases: 

In 1552 a free grammar school was founded at Birmingham by King Edward VI, 
who granted for the purpose certain lands held by the Guild of the Holy Cross. The 
commission of 1868 found the school at a low ebb, numbering only 115 boys, and with 
buildings in a ruined condition. The foundation has been twice reorganized under 
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ing the first ten years of the working of the act, it appears that 246 
schools for boys and 40 schools for girls had been dealt with. Between 
1868 and 1883 the number of pupils in schools from which information 
had been received had increased from 13,851 to 27,912. Of this increase 
10,075 pupils were in new schools opened during the period. These 
facts point to advantages arising from a supervisory authority extrane- 
ous to the school. 

The charity commission, in their reports, urge. particularly the appli- 
cation of a part of the income from endowments to the creation of schol- 
arships for pupils of the elementary schools. In the absence 9f public 
high schools, such as exist in this country, that is indeed the only 
means by which the poor can obtain secondary instruction.! 


the new law and now comprises two high schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
and seven affiliated grammar schools, linked on the one hand to elementary schools 
and on the other to the two high schools and to Mason’s College, by a large number 
of scholarships. These schools afford accommodation for 2,315 pupils (1,350 boys, 
965 girls), One-third of the whole number are admitted on foundation scholar- 
ships, one-half of which are given to pupils who have attended public elementary 
schools in Birmingham two years. (See Studies in Secondary Education, Part 111, 
Chap. Iv.) 

The famous Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat Schoola), London, was also founded by 
Edward VI (1553) and has been enriched by numerous gifts and bequests down to the 
present time. The objects of the trust were the relief of the needy and the education 
of poor children. At the date of the report of the schools’ inquiry commission, two 
schools were maintained, 7. e. a large boarding school in the heart of London, and a 
preparation school at Hertford. Thetwo schools had at that time about 1,200 boyg 
annually under their charge. The gross income was about £56,000, of which £48,000 
($249,000) were applied to education. As reorganized by the charity commission, the 
revenues will hereafter support five schools, é. e. (1) a boarding school for 700 boys, 
or for 850 when sufficient funds are available; (2) a boarding school for 350 girls in 
separate boarding houses of suitable size; (3) a preparatory school for 120 boys; (4) 
a day school for 600 boys, to be named the science school, which is to include a 
chemical laboratory, and be fitted with workshops and appliances for working in 
wood and metal, situate in the county of Middlesex, at a distance of not more than 3 
miles from the Royal Exchange; and (5) a girls’ day school for 400 scholars. (See 
Rep. of Brit. Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. 1, Chap. v, also Vol. x, and Par- 
liamentary Paper (79), session 1890.) 

1The following particulars relative to scholarships are cited from “‘ Studies in Sec- 
ondary Education,” and from city reports: 

‘Tn 1882, there were 2,989 scholarships held in secondary schools under schemes 
developed by the commission. Of these, 1,145 were restricted to bona fide pupils of 
elementary schools. There were, at the same time, 250 exhibitions; that is, sums of 
money to carry a boy from a secondary school to one of higher grade, or to a college 
or university. The number of funds of both classes has been increased since the year 
specified. In the cities, especially, these scholarships or endowments are supple- 
mented by donations and by annual subscriptions for the same purpose.” 

‘‘¥n London, there are between 600 and 700 scholarships in secondary schools avail- 
able for boys from elementary schools, and varying in value from the mere remis- 
sion of fees to $100 a year, or more.” 


aCamdéden, Stillingfleet, Richardson, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt 
were all pupils here. See article in School Guardian, August 2, 1890, p. 575. 
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The two classes of secondary schools supported entirely by private 
funds, i. ¢., proprietary and private, are conducted in much the same 

manner ae are stock-company and private schools in our own country, 
and like these are of varying degrees of excellence. The most notable 
company for the maintenance of schools is the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, established in London in 1872, and now maintaining about 
thirty-five schools located in the chief cities. A recent estimate gives 
600,000 as the number of pupils under instruction in the private 
schools.} 

The only general agencies affecting these schools are the systems of 
examinations for schools maintained by universities and by the college 
of preceptors, and the science and art department examinations. 

As arule, the endowed schools and private schools are classical, 
although many of them maintain also a science or modern side. The 
higher board schools, although nominally elementary schools, are really 
doing the work of secondary instruction. They incline chiefly to scien- 
tific studies, a tendency stimulated by the action of the science and art 
departinent, which offers grants for pupils beyond the sixth grade in 
elementary schools who pass specified examinations in science.? The 
policy of this department is one of the causes of the close relation be- 
tween secondary and technical instruction that has been made in recent 
discussions and measures. The work of the department will be best 
appreciated after reference to the most important of these measures. 

In 1889 England secured a technical education law? (applicable also 
to Ireland), which is simply permissive, allowing Iccal authorities to 

“The London school board controls, in addition, between 50 and 60 scholarships 
annually, of which a portion are open to girls, also.” 

‘¢The Liverpool council of education offer 12 scholarships annually, valued at 
£20 each, and running for three years, to enable boys in the elementary schools to 
go to the Liverpool College, or to the Liverpool Institute.” 

“The Birmingham school board, as the trustees of certain scholarship endow- 
ments, offer a few minor scholarships of £5 ($25) each towards the maintenance of 
boys who have already obtained foundation schola irships at one of the King Edward’s 
schools, and also scholarships of £15 to £25, running each for four or five years, 
enabling a boy to pass through.” 

1Inaugural address of Rev. Dr. Walker, president-elect for 1893 of the Association 
of Private Schoolmasters. (Educational Times, February, 1893, p.6.) Amore recent 
estimate by Mr. J. J. Findlay gives 800,000 as the number of pupils in secondary 
schools or pursuing secondary studies, including 25,000 instructed at home or on the 
continent, and excluding the 90,000 pupils of higher board schools. It should be 
observed that the elementary departments of secondary schools are included in the 
above total. (See Educational Times, June 1, 1893, pp. 251-256.) 

2'The regulations are the same for Scotland. 

3 Amended in some important particulars by a law of 1891. 
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levy a penny rate for the purposes specified therein. The provisions of 
the local taxation (customs and excise) act of the year following, which 
applied alike to England and Wales and to Scotland, gave a substantial 
basis for the new departure by authorizing the county councils to em- 
ploy the funds placed at their disposal for the benefit of technical 
schools, classes, ete. : 

As to the action taken with respect to tle application of the funds 
a return made to the House of Lords, and covering the year esana 
March 31, 1891, shows the following for the 109 counties and county 
boroughs Roeland (Monmouth county not included): ; 

In seventy-eight cases wholly to technical education (including 
science and art); in twenty-seven cases, partly to those purposes; 
in four cases wholly in aid of rates (local taxes). 

Fifteen Welsh counties and county boroughs, and Monmouth, decided 
to apply their shares of the duties in the following manner: 

In twelve cases wholly to intermediate education, or intermediate 
and technical education combined; in one case partly to intermediate 
and technical education; in one case partly to intermediate education; 
in one ease partly to technical education. 

The total amount paid to the councils out of the residue of the duties 
in respect of the year amounted to £740,376 8s. 3d., which sum was 
applied as follows: 


£ gd. 
To technical education, including science and art and 
Tele Cia LOeOMC ALON 2 csuaass oe ance essce sere eee 496,569 15 10 
Pari Oeste eo ete eee ook slo te Ses ine Oe 236,242 18 10 
namo PUNE «se. ca eae ke do dae Sem ene Se ene eer 7,568 13 7 
PROMS > fencers os ae aa aie ee rae ster 740,376 8 3 ($8, 598, 230) 


WORK OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Reference has already been made to the grants allowed by the science 
and art department. They comprise: 

(a). Grants for children of the industrial classes, who take science or 
drawing at school and pass the science and art examination. 

(b) Grants to students who have passed the stage of elementary 
instruction, and who study in special science and art schools under 
inspection by the departinent. | 

(c) Grants of scholarships and prizes to enable promising students to 
proceed with their studies. 

(d) Grants for apparatus, laboratories, and museuws, etc. 

(e) Maintenance at London of training schools for teachers, 7. ¢., the 
Normal School of Science and the National Art Training School: 

With the exception of grants for drawing and manual training, the 
work thus fostered lies beyond the elementary school grade, and 1s 
properly classified either as secondary or technical. Drawing hasbeen 
made obligatory for boys in public elementary schouls, a recognition of 
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its universal importance for the industrial classes. Manual training 
was added to the subjects encouraged by the science and art department, 
in 1890, a few school boards having already made experiments in that 
braneh.' 

The extent and growth of the operations of the science and art depart- 
ment outside of the aré work in elementary schools are indicated by the 
following table and citations from the thirty-ninth official report: 


SCIENCE SCHOOLS, CLASSES, ETC. 


94, 838 f IPL ssaocesesanose 2, 164 


| | Pupils | : | Pupils 
ae under |} H under 
Year. | Schools. | Classes. i ehrace Year. Schools. | Classes. | Pernnes 
tion. | | tion: 
{ ~—}|- Se —— Vo erecceansetarenie aceasta 
| | | 
SSO Meera sass Sissi | 1, 402 4, 881 | 68, 581 | FSB iee ct arscecuste emer 1, 684 | 6,300 } 103, 088 
TES Se { 1,421 5, 281 | ie Ae alto: 1c aa ea ga 1,952; 6.579! 112,808 | 
LS Oiemeeny ees vere erste ares : 1, 463 5, 001 iS qo On OSU. cersiclee acinere ce 2,195 7,475 131, 315 
OS os Oos PECs | 1, 542 5, 649 | Texas): (| USSD ereaceneaaese 2, 063 7, 756 138, 821 
Peo eco cccecncs «6 1, 682 5, 862 | 8, 568 148, 408 


eee 


The decrease in the number of schools since 1839 is due to the clos- 
ing of merely ephemeral institutions. 

Of the schools examined in 1891, 1,614 were in England and Wales, 324 in Scot- 
land, and 226 in Ireland. The number of students who came up for examination 
from them was 90,312, an increase of 7,742 on the previous year. Besides these, 
2,817 self-taught students and pupils from classes not entitled to claim payments on 


. results presented themselves for examination. The number of examination papeis 


worked by the 93,659 students who were examined was 179,549, or an average of 


1The instruction must be (a) in the use of the ordinary tools used in handicrafts 
in wood or iron, (0) given ont of school hours in a properly fitted workshop, and (ce) 
connected with the instruction in drawing; that is to say, the work must be from 
drawings to scale previously made by the students. 

The instruction may be given by one of the regular teachers of the school if he 
is sufficiently qualified; if not, he must be assisted by a skilled artisan. 

The work of the class will be examined by the local inspector of the department, 
accompanied, if necessary, by an artisan expert on the occasion of his visit to exam- 
ine in drawing. ; 

If it appears tiat the schoolis properly provided with plant for instruction and 
that the teaching is fairly good a grant of 6s., or, if excellent, of 7s., will be made for 
every scholar instructed, provided (a) that he has passed the fourth standard; (b) 
that he has received manual instruction for at least two hours a week for twenty- 
two weeks during the school year; (c) that a special register of attendance is kept; 
and (d@) that each scholar on whom payment is claimed is a scholar of the day school 
and has attended with reasonable regularity. The grant may be reduced or wholly 
withheld at the discretion of the department if it appears that the plant is insuffi- 
elent or that the instruction is not good. (Official circular, 1890.) 

From the official report it appears that ‘‘ during the year ending August 31, 1891, 
6,212 elementary schools with 1,170,340 scholars were taught drawing and examined 
under the regulations of the department. Seven hundred and thirty-nine of these 
schools were in Scotland and 51 in Ireland. This was an increase of 1,886 schools 
and 241,983 scholars, or 44 per cent and 26 per cent, respectively, as compared with 
the numbers in 1889-90, when 4,324 schools, with 928,357 scholars, were exam ined.” 

Classes of manual instruction have been established in 215 schools, 63 of which 
were examined in the year ended August 31, 1891, and earned grants amounting to 
£600 18s. 4d. on account of 2,568 schools. 
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very nearly two papers per student. Seventy-two thousand fonr hundred and sixty- 
three students were successful in passing in one or more subjects, and of these 37,333 
were successful for the first time. In the previous year 71,417 were successful, and 
37,614 for the first time. ; 

The Royal College of Science, London, with which is incorporated the Royal 
School of Mines, numbered 285 students; of these 121 were Government students, 
royal exhibitioners, national scholars, local exhibitioners, free students, and teachers 
in training, and 164 were private students paying fees. 


At the Royal College of Science, Dublin, there were 116 students, as 
against 103 in the previous year. 

Art instruction in lecal schools of art and art classes.—The number of art schools 
and classes examined in 1891 was 1,313, as against 1,182 in 1890, showing an increase 
of 131. The number of students under instruction was 88,833 in 1890, as compared 
with 100,031 in 1891. 

The National Art Training School registered 191 students. <Alto- 
gether there were 249,031 students pursuing art and science studies 
under the auspices of the department. 


Expenditure.—The expenditure of the department during the financial year 1891-92 
amounted to £530,607 ($2,578,751), which wa& apportioned as follows: Expenses of 
administration, including central staff, office expenses, etc., £33,034; direct pay- 
ments, prizes, etc., to encourage instruction in science, £113,434; direct payments, 
prizes, etc., to encourage instruction in art, £52,120; services common to both 
science and art instruction, £61,034; institutions supported or aided by the state 
through the Depa:tment of Science and Art, £58,000; the South Kensington and 
Bethnal Green Museums, including the expenses of circulation of science and art ° 
objects to country institutions, £85,940; payments for instruction in public elemen- 
tary schools and training colleges in drawing, £123,167, and grants in aid of technical 
instruction and local museums, £3,878. 


It will be seen that the entire expenditure of the department is less 
than the annual amount at the disposal ofthe county councils ($3,590,000), 
and in view of these new resources the department announces the with- 
drawal after May, 1892, of grants for the second (7. ¢., lowest) class in 
the elementary stage of each science subject, of grants in aid of tech- 
nical subjects, and also of grants for apparatus and fittings during the 
continuance of the customs and excise act, excepting in Ireland, 
which has no sharein this fund. At the same time the department 
will increase its appropriations for advanced science instruction. 

The sum at the disposal of the county councils may be regarded as 
a fund-for the development of secondary education, as by the law of 
1889 the councils are debarred from making direct appropriation for 
instruction given to boys and girls in the elementary grades. 

Taking advantage of this fact, the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Technical and Secondary Education urges— 


That in the opinion of this association the powers conferred on local authorities by 
the technical instruction acts, 1889 and 1891, and the local taxation (customs and 
excise duties) act, 1890, onght to be so extende:l by legislation as to enable them te 
deal effectively with the organization of secondary education. 
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In pursuance of that opinion, a secondary education bill will un- 
doubtedly be introduced at the next session of Parliament.' 

It was not the purpose of this chapter to consider curricula and the 
internal conduct of secondary schools. As, however, this grade of 
instruction is just now a subject of much discussion among us, the work 
of individual schools in England would presumably furnish interesting 
suggestions. For this reason extracts from the prospectuses of three 
typical schools, showing admission requirements and courses of study are 
appended to this article. 


CITATIONS FROM PROSPECTUSES OF ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HARROW, ONE OF TIKE NINE GREAT PUBLIC SCIiOOLS—ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
AND CURRICULUM. 


No boy can be admitted into the school before completing his twelfth, nor (except 
under certain conditions) after completing his fourteenth year, nor (in any case) with- 
out a certificate of good conduct from the master or tutor under whom he has been 
previously educated. 

Every boy, before his admission to the school, is required to pass an entrance 
examination. 

Tor the classical side the obligatory subjects are easy translation from Xenophon, 
Cesar, Ovid, or for more advanced boys from Homer, Euripides, Virgil, Cicero, and 
Greck and Latin grammar. 

A simple paper is also given to test a boy’s general knowledge of English subjects, 
i.e., Scripture, English grammar, and the elements of geography and English his- 
tory (but a boy is not required to do ail the parts of the paper), arithmetic through 
fractions and interest. 

French, algebra, geometry, natural science may be taken, and knowledge of these 
is reckoned in the candidate’s favor. 

For admission to the modern side the principal subjects are mathematics, Latin, 
and French; a boy is required to pass in all three. Any knowledge of German or 
history is taken into consideration in determining a boy’s place. The mathematical 
part of the examination comprises arithmetic, algebra, so far as to include quadratic 
equations, and the earlier parts of Euclid or some other elementary geometry. 

No boy can remain in the school (without special permission) after he is 16, unless 
he has reached the shell; after 17, unless he has reached the sixth form, or in any 
(ordinary) case after 19. 

The following scheme shows the distribution of subjects and hours each week for 
two forms in each division. In the classical side the forms selected are the high- 
est (i. ¢., upper sixth) and the third (i. e.,1v,1); between the two there are nine forms. 
On the modern side the forms selected are the highest (i. e., modern sixth) and the 
second (modern Iv, 1). Between these there are seven forms. 


1 The bill has just been introduced by Mr. Arthur Acland, June 1, 1892. 
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The City of London School was established by the corporation of London, under 
the authority of an act of Parliament procured by them for the purpose in the year 
1834, and was erected at their expense on the site of ground formeriy occupied by 
Honey-lane Market, Cheapside, and removed thence to the Victoria Embankment in 
1883. It is endowed with an annual sum toward its maintenance, derived from 
certain estates left in 1442 by John Carpenter, town clerk of the city, and is under 
the government of the corporation and a comnittee chosen by them. 

The object of the school is to furnish a liberal and useful education for the sons 
of respectable persons who are engaged in professional, commercial, or trading pur- 
suits, without the necessity of removing them from the care and control of their 
parents. Boys are admissible at any age between 7 and 15 years, and may remain 
until 19. The minimum qualification for adinission is a knowledge of the first four 
rules of arithmetic, and ability to read and write. The mode of admission is by an 
application according to a form obtained of the secretary, which is required to be 
signed by the parent or guardian, and also by some member of the corporation, 
either alderman or common councilman. The charge for each pupil is £12 12s. a 
year, payable £4 4s. each term in advance up to the age of 12, and after that age 
£15 15s. a year, payable £5 5s. each term in advance. Printcd books and drawing 
materials are furnished as required, and are charged for at rcduced prices in each 
term account. A charge of 2s. 6d. a term, payable not to the secretary but to the 
class master, entitles the subscriber to the use of the baits, balls, etc., in the play 
ground, as well as to a copy of each number of the School Magazine, besides con- 
stituting him a member of the various school clubs. This subscription, though not 
compulsory, has the sanction and approval of the governing body of the school, and 
is strongly recommended by the head master. 

The course of instruction includes the English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian languages; mathcmatics, arithmetic, writing, book-keeping, | 
geography, history, shorthand, chemistry and natural philosophy, elocution, 
vocal music, drilling, and gymnastics. The scliool is divided into two sections, 
the senior and the junior. The senior section is divided into classical and modern 
language sides. Before boys leave the junior section their parents arc consulted as 
to the side in the senior section on which they are to be placed. On the classical 
side boys are prepared for the universities, the London University matriculation 
examination, and the learned professions. Boys on the modern side are taught sub- 
jects specially suitable as a preparation for mercantile pursuits. Facilities are 
given to boys who wish to pass the examinations of the civil-servicec commission, 
and of the Pharmaceutical Society, the preliminary law and medical examinations, 
and the examinations for commercial certificates. 

In addition to the ordinary classical and modern sides there is a natural science 
division, into which boys may be admitted who have attained a certain standard in 
literary and matheniatical education. 

The curriculum of the natural science division includes the following subjects: 

(1) Divinity, 1 hour per week. 

(2) English and French, 4 hours per week. 

(3) Arithmetic and mathematics, 6 hours per week. 

(4) Chemistry, 6 hours per week. 

(5) Physics, 6 hours per week. 

Provision is made for boys whose parents wish them to continue, as far as may be 
consistent with their main studies, German, Latin, or Greek. The object of this 
division is to meet the needs— 

(1) Of boys for whom their parents desire a training in natural science in prefer- 
ence to a training in languages, either classical or modern. 
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(2) Of boys who are intended for engineering pursuits. 

(3) Of boys who have passed the London University matrieulation examination, 
and desire to pass the preliminary scientific examination, or the first B.Sc. 

(4) Of boys who aim at science scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The school is provided with a carpentcr’s shop, for admission to which there is 
no extra charge; but boys pay for their tools, full sets of oes may be obtained 
through the Eihocl, 

Drawing is the only extra. The fee for drawing is 7s. a term, if a boy attends 
the drawing elasses on Wednesdays only or on Saturdays only; 14s. a term if he 
attends on both days. The Scriptures are read and taught in the sehool, and the 
business of cach day eommences and terminates with prayer. 

The hours of attendance are from 9 to a quarter past 3, allowing an interval of 
three-quarters of an hour, from 12 to 12:45, for refreshment. Pupils can be aceom- 
modated cither with dinner at 1s. a head, or with a cold lunchcon at 6d. a head, at 
a table provided by the caterer. Parents are advised to purchase dinner or lunch- 
eon tiekets, whieh are supplied by the caterer in books. There are optional elasses 
on Wednesday afternoons and on Saturday mornings, and on whole sehool days 
from 3:15 to 4:15, when additional instruction (without extra fee) is given in some 
of the ordinary subjects of sehool work and in a few subjects not taught during 
the regular school hours. 

A vaeation of six weeks is allowed in the summer, three weeks at Ghrsnnne: and 
three weeks at Easter; the other holidays, besides Seana and the aftcrnoons of 
Wednesdays, are TORE: Monday, Whit Monday, and Lord Mayor’s Day. 

The school year is divided into three terms, the first extending from about the 
middle of January to the middle of April, the second from the beginning of May to 
the latter end of July, the third from the second Tuesday in September to Christ- 
mas. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF CLIFTON COLLEGE (A PROPRIETARY SCHOOL), 


The school consists of the following parts: 

(1) The upper school, for boys between 13 and 19, which is divided iuto three de- 
partments—the classieal side, the modern side, and the military side. 

(2) The junior school, for boys between 10 and 14, which prepares for the three 
departments of the college. 

(3) The preparatory school, for boys between 7 and 11, which prepares for the 
junior sehool. 

The numbers of cach part of the school are limited—the upper school to 460, the 
junior schoo] to 140, the preparatory school to 45. 

Preparatory school.—In the preparatory school boys receive a thorough grounding 
in English subjects, French, Latin, and arithmetic. Their play is systematic, and is 
superintended by the masters. Their schoolrooms are in a separate building, at some 
distanec from the college. 

Junior school.—The junior school have separate buildings within the college pre- 
eincts, and a separate part of the playground. Thcir hours are so arranged that 
they ean not have communication with the older boys. They all learn English sub- 
jects, French, Latin, and mathematics. In the third forms Greek is taught to those 
who are being prepared for the elassical side of the college, while boys intended for 
the modern and military sides learn extra French and mathematics. The games are 

carefully organized, as well for town boys as for boarders, and are Syicus by 
masters. 

Upper school.—On entering the upper school a boy has to choose between the clas- 
sical and the modern side. (Boys intended for the military side remain on the mod- 
ern side until they reach the upper fourth form.) A boy who is intended for the 
university or the Indian civil service should join the elassical side, unless he is to 
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specialize in mathematics or scicnce. Those who are intended for business generally 
join the modern side. Where the profession is not yet decided it is generally better 
to join the classical side. 

Every boy is placed in a “form.” On the classical side the form work compriscs 
Scripture, Latin, Greek, history, geography, and English literature, and occupieg 
about twenty hours in school each week, besides preparation. On the modern side the 
form work comprises the same subjects, with the exception of Greek, and occupies 
about ten hours in school. The rest of the work, on both sides alike, is done in 
“sects,” i. e., groups of boys choscn from different ‘‘ forms” according to their capac- 
ity in each special subject. The mathematical sets thronghout the school, and the 
German and sciéncc sets in the upper half, are common to the ioe sides of the school. 

The separate work of the two sides is as follows: 

Classical side.—In the third and fourth forms, all boys learn French «nd science in 
sets. In the fifth forms, French is a voluntary subject, and each boy has to choose 
between German and science. The form work becomes somewhat elastic, so that 
boys are able, to some extent, to cultivate special tastes, especially a taste for his- 
tory. 

Modern side.—In the third forms all boys learn French, drawing, and natural 
science in sets. In the fourth forms drawing ccases to be compulsory, and German 
is begun, while French and scicnce are carried further. From the upper fourth a 
large number of boys pass into the military side. Those who are not intended for 
the army pass up into the modern fifth forms, where considerable facilities are given 
for special work. In those forms all boys do English, Scripture, history, French, and 
drawing, and they may choose any two of the three subjects, Latin, German, and 
scicnce. Those who are strong in mathematics, science, or modern languages are 
able to devote a large amount of time to any one of the three. Those who are going 
to the universities now join a special Greek class, in which they learn the small 
amount of that language which is required in order to pass at Cambridge. 

Sizth form.—Boys are promoicd from both classical and modern upper fifths into 
the sixth form. The whole form attend the head master’s lessons in Scripture and 
English; but for other subjects they are divided into two main branches. In one 
of these are placed all boys whose special subject is classics; but they continue to 
give four hours a week to mathematics and four to either German or science until 
their Jast year. ‘The other division comprises all those, whether promoted from the 
classical or the modern fifth, who are to devote themselves mainly to history, science, 
mathematics, or modern languages. These do a moderate amount of Greek and 
Latin as a form, doing their special work in sets. 

The military side is open only to boys who reach the upper fourth form before 
they are 16, and are able to reach a certain standard in mathematics. The work of 
this side is carefully regulated to enable boys to pass direct from the school into 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, or Cooper’s Hill (Indian Woods and Forests). As a rule, only 
boys preparing for those three examinations are admitted to the military side; but 
occasionally boys are allowed to enter it who are intended for the profcssion a eral 
engineering. 


CHAPTIOR V1. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF IRELAND)! 


MATERIAL CONSULTED.—Reports of the Commissioners of National Education in Ircland, 
1S34~ 90, inclusive—Reriew ard Compendium of the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed February 17, 1854, to inquire 
into the practical working of the system of national cducation in Ireland—Reports of 
the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, 1885-91, inclusive—Reports of the du- 
cational Endowments (Lreland) Commission—eports of the Commvissioncrs appointed 
to Inquire into the Opcrations of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland (1884)—The Book of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1891—" L’ Enseignement Catholique cn Irlande—Articles 
in the Revue du Monde Catholique, March 1 and December 1, 1891, and April 1, 1892— 
File of the London Times, 1891~92. 


Ireland: area, 32,583 square miles; population (census of 1891), 4,704,750. 


The principles controlling the policy of the British Government with 
respect to popular education, already referred to, 7. ¢., the sense of 
public responsibility in this matter and immemorial regard for local 
prerogative and private rights, have been displayed ina striking man- 
ner in the system of national education maintained in Ireland since 
1831. The growth of the system has been phenomenal; the schools 
which in 1834-35? numbered 1,106, with an enroliment of 145,521, or1.8 
per cent of the population, having increased to 8,298 in 1890, with an 
average eproliment of 828,520 pupils, 17.6 per cent of the population. 
The ratio of average daily attendance to the population at the later 
date was 10 per cent, or more than five times the ratio of enrollment to 
population in 1835. The annual expenditure which in 1883 was esti- 
mated at £47,224 ($229,509), and which it was supposed would ulti- 
mately reach a fixed sum of £200,000 (about $1,060,000), was actually 
in 1880 £973,062 ($4,729,082). 


CONTROL AND SUPERVISION. 


The Board of Commissioners.—The administration of the system 1s 
confided to a National Board of Commissioners appointed by the lord 


1 By A. Tolman Smith. 
2 Second report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
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heutenant of Ireland. The managers of schools, who are generally 
clergymen, come into immediate relation with this board. There are 
no elected school boards, as in England and Scotland, nor do local civil 
authorities appear in the matter at all. 

Several details pertaining to the internal conduct of schools, which, 
in Great Britain, are left to local managers, are in Ireland entrusted to 
the board of commissioners (2. é., the representatives of the Government). 
This policy grew out of the religious question which presented the 
greatest obstacle to the development of a national system of education 
in Ireland. At the time of the organization of the system it was nec- 
essary to allay the jealousies which had been excited by previous 
attempts to force Protestant schools upon a population ovewhelmingly 
Catholic. To this end a formal declaration was made on the part of 
the Government that its purpose was “‘to superintend a system of edu- 
cation from which should be banished even the suspicion of proselytism, 
and which, admitting children of all eon: persuasions, should not 
interfere with the peculiar tenets of any.! 

The sincerity of the Government with respect to this purpose was 
evidenced in the constitution of the board, which comprised eminent 
representatives of both Catholic and Protestant churches, and in plac- 
ing under their control all matters affecting the subject of religious 
instruction. They were directed to separate literary and moral from 
religious instruction and to remit the latter subject to the clergy. All 
efforts to compel or to persuade the attendance of any child upon these 
exercises against the wishes of parents and guardians were strictly 
forbidden. The time allotted to secular instruction and the text books 
to be used either in secular or religious instruction were to be deter- 
mined by the commissioners. They were also authorized to suspend 
or remove teachers and to fix the amount of their minimum salaries.’ 
These provisions were not intended to interfere with the control of 
téachers by local managers, but simply as a means of guarding against 
the retention of teachers who should violate the rules of the board or 
who should be found incompetent, and to free them in some measure 
from dependence upon local managers. The number of commissioners, 
which began at seven, has increased to keep pace with the development 
of the system. By the charter of 1861 the board is incorporated with 
20 members (10 Protestant and 10 Catholic); 17 were serving in 1890. 
The only paid member of the board is the resident commissioner, who 
is the virtual head of the system. Dublin is the official center. 

The service of inspection.—For purposes of Government supervision 


1Letter of Lord Stanley, chief secretary for Ireland, to His Grace the Duke of 
Leinester, lord lieutenant for Ireland, on the formation of a beard of commisioners 
for education in Ireland, October, 1831. 

2 Letter of Lord Stanley. The original instructions have been modified from time 
to time, but the spirit of the instructions remains unchanged. 
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the country is divided into sixty districts, which are grouped in six 
divisions, each in charge of a head inspector. Under these are 29 dis- 
trict inspectors, 7 unassigned inspectors, and 10 inspectors’ assistants. 
Inspectors and their assistants are appointed upon examination test- 
ing their scholastic and professional qualifications. Their salaries are 
eraded in an ascending scale, which acts as a stimulus and reward for 
efficiency. The districtinspectors are divided into two classes, of which 
the second begins at a salary of £275, which is increased to £305 by 
the addition of £10 biennially until the maximum is attained. The first 
class begins at £320 and increases to £370 by annual additions of £10. 
An allowance for traveling expenses is made to all inspectors. The 
duties of each class of inspectors are carefully defined. Head inspect- 
ors preside over and assist at the examination of teachers, determine 
their classification in conference with the district inspectors, conduct the 
examinations at the district model schools,! examine each year a suffi- 
cient number of the ordinary schools in their respective districts, con- 
duct special inquiries ordered by the board, exercise a constant super- 
vision over the district inspectors, and transmit an annual report to 
the board of commissioners. The district inspectors come into the 
most intimate relations with the schools. They are required to spend 
from four to five hours at least each day, exclusive of the time occupied 
in going to and returning from the schools, in the actual work of inspee- 
tion. Every school must be visited at least once in each week of the 
three terms into which the school year is divided. These visits are 
made without announcement. The inspection must include details 
of organization and instruction, condition of buildings, school regis- 
ters, ete. | 

Once each year a public examination must be held in each school, 
notice of which may be given beforehand. The district inspectors sub- 
mit annual and term reports to the head inspectors, employing for this 
purpose official forms which secure uniformity.’ 

Local control.The authority of the local managers is extensive and 
in most districts is reposed in one man, the priest, Presbyterian minis- 
ter, or other clergyman, as the case may be. He appoints and dis- 
misses the teachers, arranges the daily time-table of the school, and 
determines the character of the religious instruction. <A report of Jan- 
uary 31, 1891, shows that 48 per cent of school managers at that date 
were Roman Catholic clergymen; 39.5 per cent clergymen of the Epis- 
eopal church; 18.1 per cent Presbyterian ministers; 2.2 per cent Metho- 
dist ministers. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


How established.—Local managers must take the initiative in estab- 
lishing ordinary national schools, providing the buildings and a por- 


Boece. Lit, 2 Official instructions. 3 See Lord Stanley's letter. 
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tion of the fund for current expenditures.) The schools placed under 
the supervision of the commissioners were from the first called pational 
schools, and it was ordered that this inscription should be Ls up con- 
spicuously on the schoolhouses. 

Classes of schools.—In 1849 the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster, which 
had previously opposed the national system, came into harmonious 
relations with the board, and vested and nonvested schools were 
thenceforth recognized. The former, to the building of which the 
state contributes, are vested in trustees for the purposes of national 
education.2. The clergy of all denominations represented in vested 
schools have the right of going to the same and giving religious in- 
struction under certain conditions and provisions.° 

The nonvested schools receive ‘aid only by way of salary and books, 
and the managers are not required to permit access to the clergy. The 
report of the board for 1890 showed 3,139 vested schools and 5,545 
nonvested. 

The commissioners have also direct control of a special class of 
schools called ‘model schools,” for which they provide the buildings. 
These schools, which were contemplated in the earliest plans of the 
board, are intended, as their name indicates, to afford models of the 
best methods of instruction and organization and to serve as practice 
schools for students in training colleges, 7. e., normal schools. 

It was proposed to establish one such school in each of the districts 
into which Ireland is divided for purposes of school inspection. In 
1890 model schools were in operation in 26 out of 56 provincial dis- 
tricts, making, with 3 in Dublin, a total of 29. These schools resem- 
ble the graded schools of our own country, having in their complete 
stage a kindergarten department and separate departments for each 
of the six grades inelnded in the scheme of study for national schools. 
In the number reported in 1890 there were comprised 84 separate 
departments. The enrollment was 9,567 pupils. 

Convent and monastery schools are included also among those in 


1The commissioners were directed to refuse all applications for aid in which the 
following objects were not locally provided for: (1) A fund sufficient for the annual 
repairs of the schoolhouse and furniture; (2) a permanent salary for the master not 
less than — pounds; (3) a sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites at 
half price, and books of separate religious instruction at prime cost; (4) where aid 
is required from the conimissioners for building a schoolhouse it is required that at 
least one-third of the estimated expense be subscribed, a site for building, to be 
approved of by the commissioners, be granted tu them, amd the schoolhouse when 
finished to be vested in them. (Lord Stanley’s letter, p. 4.) 

2The commissioners of national education award aid (a) towards the payment of 
the teachers and supply of books and other school requisites, (b) towards building 
schoolhonses and providing suitable fittings and furniture (this aid is given to 
vested schools only)., (c) towards providing residences for teachers of national 
schools. See rules 247 to 249 (Rules and Regulations, 1887, p. 1). 

3 Rules and regulations of Commissioners of National Education. Report 1843, 
pp. 207,236. 
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relation with the board, the number of these in 1890 being 301, with 
an average attendance of 65,548 pupils. Naturally, the convent schools 
formed the great majority, ¢. ¢, 267, with an average attendance of 
60,885 pupils. 

The year after the Irish poor-law came into operation (1840) the com- 
missioners first note in their report the opening of workhouse schools 
and their-coming under the supervision of the board. The number of 
this class of schools under the commissioners has steadily increased, 
being 158 in 1890, with 9,430 pupils. These, with 52 evening schools 
having an average nightly attendance of 1,747 pupils, complete the list 
of elementary schools under the commissioners. 

statistics, 1890.—To summarize, it appears that the number of schools 
borne on the commissioners’ list December 31, 1890, was 8,298, an in- 
erease of 20 per cent since 1871. Returns from $8,262 of these schools 
show a total enrollment of 1,037,102, with an average enrollment of 
§28,520. Upon this number an average daily attendance of 489,144, 
or 58 percent, was maintained. The classification of pupils by religious 
denomination is important as showing the progress of the system in 
' overcoming sectarian opposition. Every teacher is accordingly expected 
to enter upon his register the church relation of each child. Of the 
schools whose returns were summarized, 3,866 were mixed schools, 7. ¢., 
attended by both Protestant and Roman Catholic pupils, and 4,394 
were separate schools, 7. ¢., attended by Roman Catholic or by Pro- 
testant pupils exclusively. 

Further analysis yields the following particulars: 


. Proportion. 
Mixed schoels. | Empile. "| teas Beareee 
| Catholic.| tant. 

Per cent.| Per cent. 
miter mona Cavlolic teachers exchisively .........2+.<-csesecenced 327, 966 94.7 57 
rier Provestantweachers exclusively.....-.----2..2-sscesssseesnced 127, 159%) 122 87.8 
Under Roman Catholic and Protestant teachers conjoinily....-.-..-. 12, 855 SO ff 49.3 
TE ill ccxcsbta at ane ee | 467, 980 | 70.8 29.2 


Of the pupils in separate or unmixed schools, 468,222 were Roman 
Catholic and under teachers of that sect, and 100,733 Protestant under 
Protestant teachers. Two schools could not be classified under these 
heads. The percentage of schools exhibiting a mixed attendance de- 
clines steadily from year to year, having. fallen from 55.1 in 1881 to 46.7 
in 1890. 

Sources of income for national schools.—The Government grant has 
heretofore furnished about 744 per cent of the annual income of the 
national schools. The balance has been derived from subscriptions 
and endowments, and, in poor-law unions, contributions from the rates. 


1 Parishes and combinations of parishes, i.e¢., unions, are districts for the adminis- 
tration of the poor law. In these, contributions from the rates for school purposes 
are made in behalf of the children of paupers. 
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In addition to these sources since 1890, a sum has been annually re- 
ceived from the surplus derived from the tax on beer and spirituous 
liquors (customs and excise act). The Irish educational bill now be- 
fore Parliament provides for an annual appropriation in lieu of school 
fees for schools whose managers accept the conditions. This bill fol- 
lows the precedent already established in Scotland and England, and 
will in all probability become a law.! 

The total income of the national schools for 1890-91 from all sources 
was £993,022 15s. ($4,826,090), derived as follows: 

Government.—Annual grant, £738,467 5s. ($3,588,951); tax on spirits, 
£57,705 8s. ($28,049). | 

Local sources.—Tuition fees (school pence paid by pupils), £102,478 
7s. ($498,045); rates in contributory unions, £24,559 16s. ($119,361); 
subscriptions, endowments, etc., £69,811 16s. ($339,286). The rate per 
pupil in average attendance upon the whole amount was $9.86. 

Of the above sum, £35,907 83s. were for buildings and repairs, leaving 
for the income of the teaching staff £957,115 64s. ($4,651,582), or $9.50 
per pupil in average attendance. From the above statistics it will be 
seen that the managers of the schools, who have a power over them 
more absolute than that intrusted to private persons in any other sys- 
tem of public education in the world, are responsible for only about 
one-fifth of the entire income. 


TEACHERS. 


On the 31st of December 1890, the commissioners had in their serv- 
ice 7,999 principal teachers and 3,120 assistants, or a total of 11,119 
(5,498 men and 5,621 women) classified teachers. Of these, 4,159 had 
received professional training. There were also at the same date 663 
work mistresses and industrial teachers, 150 assistants, and 5,668 paid 
monitors or pupil teachers, and 152 receiving support and tuition in 
model schools. These numbers do not include the conductors of 242 
convent and 3 monastery schools. 

Classification, appointment, and salaries.—Teachers are divided into 
three classes, viz, third, second, and first. Hach class is again sub- 
divided into two grades or divisions, viz, second division and first 
division. Persons eligible for appointment either as principals or assist- 
ants in national schools are (1) those who have been trained in 
approved training colleges; (2) persons already recognized as classi- 


The bill was passed June, 1892, and will go into operation in the fall. The meas- 
ure, which was at first welcomed by the Irish members of all sections, was event- 
ually opposed on account of the compulsory clause, and also because the schools of 
the Christian Brothers were excluded from its benefits. Finally, upon the repre- 
sentation of a member that the Brothers’ schools would subinit to a ‘conscience 
clause ” protecting children from sectarian teaching, provision was made for extend- 
ing the bill to these schools. The opposition then ceased and the measure was 
passed. The fund for giving effect to this act is estimated at about £200,000 
($972,000). 
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fied national teachers; (3) persons who after a five years’ course as 
monitors have obtained satisfactory certificates. No person can secure 
a position under the board without a medical certificate showing sound 
health. The minimum age for appointment is 18 years and the maxi- 
mum 35 years. Clergymen are not recognized as teachers by the 
board. All teachers are obliged to present themselves at the annual 
examinations which are held in their respective districts each year in 
the month of July. Teachers failing in this obligation can not con- 
tinue to draw their salaries. Salaries are graded by class. The classi- 
fication and average salaries of principal teachers in 1590 were as 
follows: 


Salaries. 
Classes. Ce 
Men. | Women. 
TED ores crepe es COR SEG ORS SNS a SIN RPE NSE a $750.75 | $579.00 
VEZ sce cies ti SIG CERRINA CSE Pes ets Pe eee mee 528. 00 448, 75 
MTOR eae ee oe a ecto efoto ee ronan eons a eave ey ore seavcyers cveveye carer ae.mvevG dyeenes cuterslads Gmieia ence a 436. 25 368. 75 
100 eA eeare aces ee eye Se eee meee Seer ae cis sieveicia ce eisiovs sistema wieieibiaaisieare ee 346. 00 299, 25 


General average: Men, $442.25; women, $373.75. 

The average salary for assistant teachers the same year was, for men, 
$267.25; for women, $216. 

The salaries are composed in part of a fixed amount allowed by the 
commissioners to each class of teachers, and generally equal to one-half 
the whole salary. An additional sum is allowed by the board, deter- 
mined in each case by the results of examinations and the amount of 
local contributions. Teachers of model schools are provided with full 
residence, as are also about one-tenth of the teachers of the ordinary 
national schools. The teachers of convent schools are allowed their 
choice between the fixed salaries and a grant (rated at 12s. or 10s.) per 
capita of average attendance. As they receive no money from local 
sources, their incomes are much less than those of the teachers in the 
national sehools—a discrimination which has long been a cause of dis- 
turbance. At the best, the Irish teacher is not so well paid as the English 
teacher, owing, however, entirely to the meager contributions from local 
sources. The matter is constantly urged upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment by Irish members. 

Of the total income of the teaching staff for the year ending March 
31, 1891, 76.3 per cent was derived from the Government. Since 1879 
the Irish teachers have had the benefit of a pension fund, which is 
distributed upon a varying scale, the maximum number of teachers 
who may be borne upon the pension roll being 10,700. 

Duties.—The duties of teachers in national schools are minutely 
detailed in official instructions, copies of which must be kept in the 
School room. Special stress is placed upon the keeping of registers, 
report books, and class rolls. 

It would appear that Irish teachers are subject to all the evils arising 
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from dual control. They depend directly upon local managers for their 
appointment, tenure, and extra compensation. At the same time, the 
major portion of their salaries and all claims thereto depend upon their 
fulfilling the requirements of the board. The situation explains their 
general discontent. Itmust be stated, however, that the high efficiency 
of the great body of the teachers is beyond question. 


TRAINING COLLEGES. 


Control and support—YLhe necessity of special training for teachers 
was recognized at the very beginning of the commissioners’ adminis- 
tration, and a normal school or training college was established by them 
for this purpose at Dublin (Marlborough Street Training College) and 
opened for students in 1838. Only young women were admitted at first, 
but a department for men was added in 1842. The model schools which 
had been previously established at Dublin became practice schools for 
the college. In addition to the Marlborough Street Training College, 
which is under the direct control of the commissioners, three denomi- 
national colleges have been established, viz, the Church of Ireland 
Training College for both sexes and two Roman Catholic training col- 
leges, St. Patrick’s (Drumcondra) for men, and Our Lady of Mercy 
Training College (Dublin) for women. These are under inspection and 
share in the government grant. 

All of the colleges have boarding departments; students who obtain 
Q@ueen’s scholarships are provided with free board and tuition. 

Prior to 1890 the government grant furnished the entire support of 
the official college, while the denominational colleges received only a 
portion of their support from this source. Dissatisfaction with this 
inequality led to a change of basis in the year specified. Under pres- 
ent arrangements the government allows fixed grants, as follows: (@) 
In all the colleges (Marlborough Street included) £50 a year for men 
students and £35 a year for women; (0b) in addition, a diploma bonus 
of £10 for men and £7 for women for each year of training, on the 
award of the diploma for training, after a probationary service of two 
years in the actual work of teaching. If the new grants yield a sur- 
plus upon the certified expenditure, such surplus may be applicd to 
scholarships, prizes, the purchase of apparatus and educational appii- 
ances, or any other suitable purposes approved by the commissioners 
of national education. (Report 1890, pp. 24, 25). 

The pupils in respect to whom these grants are made must pass suc- 
cessfully the inspectors’ examinations, which are held annually at the 
respective schools. The examinations for women differ somewhat from 
those for men, the requirements in mathematics and science being less, 
and needlework, cutting garments, and kindergarten exercises being 
added. . 

Statistics —The number of pupils in training in 1890 was 514, of 
whom 863 completed their course during the year. Of these, 172 had 
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entered for a one-year’s course and i191 for the complete course of two 
years. The total grant to the colleges for the year was £189,146 7s. 
($676,251). - 

Training of pupil teachers.—The regulations as to the training of 
pupil teachers by their respective head teachers are very explicit. 
Pupil teachers employed in the model schools really receive a superior 
order of professional training. 

Training by organizing. teachers.—The cominissioners appoint certain 
teachers, whose office it is to undertake the organization of large and 
important schools and to, prepare the teaching staff of such schools for 
the better discharge of their duties. From the detailed instructions 
issued for the staff of organizers, it appears that their work is similar 
to that carried on in our own teachers’ institutes. They give lectures 
upon school organization, methods of instruction, discipline, school 
sanitation, ete. As they are located at schools actualiy in progress, 
they are able to supplement their lectures by practical applications and 
by criticisms of the work of the ordinary teachers. Thus they may be 
said to combine institute instruction with the exercises of practice 
schools. No recent report upon this feature of the system is at hand. 


WORK OF SCHOOLS. 


Course of study.—The course of study in the Irish schools, as in those 
of England and Scotland, comprises obligatory and optional branches. 
The former, which are arranged in a graded course covering six years 
or classes, include reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic in all 
classes; grammar, geography in classes Lfi-VI; bookkeeping, classes 
V-VI; needlework for girls, classes I-VI; and agriculture for boys, 
classes [V-Vi. Vocal music and drawing are optional class subjects. 
Other optional branches which may be taken by pupils in different 
classes are kindergarden exercises in the infant, or first, class; geom- 
etry, algebra, mensuration, trigonometry, handicraft (for boys); sewing 
machine, domestic economy, cookery, dairying, management of poultry 
(for girls), and hygiene; also thé physical sciences, navigation, classics, 
French, German, Irish, and even instrumental music. 

Hraminations.—A portion of the Government grant is allowed upon 
a scale of payments graded for each class and subject, at a certain rate 
per capita of passes at the annual examination. No child can be pre- 


' Great care is exercised to prevent the interruption of the secular programme by 
religious exercises. It is-especially ordered that religious instruction must be so 
arranged, (a) that each school shall be open to children of all communions for com- 
bined literary and moral instruction; (0) that, in respect of religious instruction, 
due regard be had to parental right and authority, and accordingly that no child 
shall receive or be present at any religious instruction of Which his parents or guard- 
ians disapprove; and (c) thatthe time for giving religious instruction be so fixed 
that no child shail be thereby in effect excluded, directly or indirectly, from the 
other advantages which the school affords. (Official Rules and Regulations, 1887, 
By.G:) 
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sented for examination who does not make at least one attendance! in 
the last fortnight of the month preceding the inspector’s examination. 
The system of payment upon results seems to have met with less oppo- 
sition in Ireland than in England or Scotland, probably because only a 
small portion of the grant has been thus allotted. 

The following statistics show the status of 8,175 schools examined in 
1890 with respect to attendance, classification of pupils, and passes: 

The number of pupils who were examined on the day of inspection 
was, boys, 216,092; girls, 277,090, or a total of 543,182. 


Cysdes Number | Number | P ise 
y 5 examined. | passed. pie bal 

Herr fee cose ree ech eeiee G care ele ee 114,591 | 107,017 93. 4 
PSI TS UAC ASS wesic; es cvere wie eins aiars ease sclera scare eiacevote Sayers octets arepe a tomeme rater teavente| avatars aye 84, 539 73, 397 86.8 
DECOM MNCLASS i tscevetets ave a cterstelaratcrereveresatetals ara\niesarmtaietaye <reesusrera ave nmianar ctateesy cates etait 85, 524 71,019 83.0 
BIOIITCRCIAS SS Se sicrersae, p evecottre sce ejects Sate cteseceie ac eiera ep tecetettnee lemmas creas eet 79, 413 62, 830 79.1 
BHO MTG Tae CLASS Uys yee eter olove create cies niciate orev! sielecccsierereare sieyeretctayaveietereicts cvaro rays are 65, 022 47, 463 (2a 
piftheClaSSiGHTSbySUN@e)) 7c cee ecrii coe ieee a ereweyers sec lore evayera\are menayerer ered 47, 755 34, 998 73.3 
Hib bheclasse(SeCOndsStaee) x22 cis. acl cece nae cele eee ise cere sete eles ate 32, 331 25, 320 75. 2 
EeePC LASS cura cick ysioad oe he ree osianair emia amen ee ae 34,007 | 24, 233 | Tie 

Cie, ee a aR eMC ace cc, tM. 4B, 543, 182 | 446, 277 | 82.1 


Of the total number of pupils examined in infants’ grade (114,591) 
27,449, about 24 per cent, were taught by kindergarten methods. 

The report shows that at least one-fifth of the pupils presented for 
examination had pursued extra optional subjects. Music led the list 
with 70,315; drawing followed with 45,911; algebra, 12,337. Altogether 
pupils were presented in 27 extra subjects. Greek and Latin both 
appear in the list, the former with 10 pupils, the latter with 142. 

Course of study in training colleges —The course of study for the 
training colleges includes all the subjects enumerated for the elemen- 
tary schools together with the theory and practice of teaching. Vari- 
ous branches of industrial training are included in the programmes, 
among which, as also in the actual application of the programmes, 
agriculture holds the chief place. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Supply of text-books.—The sanction of the commissioners, as has been 
noted, was necessary for all text-books used in the schools. At first, 
owing to the lack of suitable books, they were obliged to publish their 
own; this necessity having passed away, it became evident that supplies 
could not be obtained so readily and cheaply from any other source, 
and consequently the books in use, whether their own publications or 
those of private authors, are sold by the commissioners and delivered 
to the pupils at cost price. The annual expenditure for books and other 
requisites furnished is about $25,000 more than the receipts from sales. 

Average attendance required and length of school year.—ASs @ rule, in 


1The roll is made up each day. A child who is excused before the literary exer- 
cises of the day are completed is not counted in making up the attendance. 
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order that a school should be recognized by the commissioners it must 
maintain an average daily attendance! of 30 pupils. Special provisions 
are made, however, for the effects of epidemics, exceptionally severe 
weather, etc. A school year must be at least 200 days, and must offer 
at least four hours’ secular instruction daily (including, if necessary, a 
playtime of half an a hour) for five days in the week. 

Arrangements are made for half-time attendance of factory children, 
who may be presented for examination and secure payments upon a 
varying record of attendance, of which the maximum is either 135 
days of three hours each or 66 days of six hours each. 

Provisions for industrial (raining.—In their fourth report (1837) the 
commissioners discussed plans for industrial education and for foster- 
ing schools of industry. They proposed the immediate establishment of 
such a schoolin the vicinity of Dublin, to be equipped with shops and 
farm. In their report for the next year they announced as an indis- 
pensable condition for‘aid toward a school of industry, that a work 
room “shall be annexed to it if it be situated in a city or town, and if 
it be a country or rural school that a certain quantity of land shall be 
provided for garden culture. They will consider schools for girls as of 
the class of elementary schools, but they will require that instruction 
be there given in sewing, knitting, and other works suited to females.” 

In the following report (1839) they notice the establishment of their 
first model farm. This feature of their work has been steadily devel- 
oped and they have now two agricultural schools, 2. e., the Albert 
Model Agricultural School, Glasnevin, near Dublin, and the Munster 
Model Agricultural and Dairy National School. The commissioners 
report in 1890 also47 school farms in connection with ordinary national 
schools, and 29 school gardens; from the former 701 students and from 
the latter 437 were presented for examination. The Glasnevin school 
serves as an experimental farm for the Marlborough Street Training 
College; a dairy school is maintained in connection therewith, another 
at Cork, and departments for dairy instruction at most of the farms. 

An experiment in itinerant dairy instruction made in the neighbor- 
hood of Dungannon in 1888 has proved sufficiently successful to war- 
rant an extension of the work. Instructionin the theory of agriculture 
is compulsory in all rural schools for boys in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes and optional for girls. The commissioners also report 
that instruction in handicraft has been recently added to the extra 
branches upon which the boys of the higher classes of the national 
schools may be examined. Arrangements for classes in spinning, 
weaving, and other cottage industries are in progress, the Government 
having sanctioned result fees for proficiency in these arts. 

Needlework and knitting have become a part of the course in all 


‘The average daily attendance is found by dividing the total number of complete 
attendances by the number of regular-school days. 
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national schools for girls, and in many higher classes lace-making is 
successfully taught. 

Domestic economy was taught in 1890 to 3,933 girls in 300 schools. 
itis generally conceded that the industrial education of girls is most 
caretully looked after in the convent schools. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the commissioners to promote indus- 
trial training the languishing state of many native industries and of 
the arts in general was urged in Parliament as evidence that technical 
instruction is not sufficiently regarded. If this be true, however, it is 
undoubtedly due to causes beyond the control of the commissioners. 


In the theoretical elaboration of the system whose principal features 
have here been outlined, apparently no detail has been overlooked. 
Judged from the American standpoint, the system would seem to be. 
entirely wanting in the force and spirit of spontaneous action. Noth- 
ing else gives a system so strong a hold upon the sympathies of a people 
nor such powerful effect upon their development. Systems wanting in 
this element have the character rather of expedients than of deep-rooted 
institutions, and to this general rule the Irish system is no exception. 
Its results as a practical expedient may be judged from several particu- 
lars. 

The average daily attendance maintained in the schools is low, being, - 
as already noted, but 10 per cent of the total population, 47 per cent of 
the total enroilment, and 59 per cent of the average annual enrollment. 
This is explained in part by the sparse population of many districts, 
the poverty of the people, and the absolute demand for the help of the 
children in agricultural regions. The failure of the system te modify 
class distinctions is due in some measure to the fact that it has little 
attraction for the rural gentry of Ireland.! In the chief cities the sys- 
tem, it is said, can not compete with the schools of the ‘ Christian 
Brothers.” ? 


SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR SCHOOLS OF IRELAND. 


In dealing with education in Ireland the General Government does 
not confine itself to elementary schools. To complete our view of the 
subject reference must be made to secondary and superior instruction, 
although details can not here be considered. 

In Ireland, as in Great Britain and in Europe -generally, secondary 

1See artiele by Prof. Mahaffy in the Nineteenth Century, January, 1893, pp. 21, 22. 

2In the debate in the House of Commons over the new iaw, Mr. O’Brien, meniber 
for Ircland, is reported as saying, ‘‘The Christian Brothers had practically the edu- 
eation of the whole Irish urban population in their hands, for their schools were 
situated in all the chief eenters of population. The most influcntial men in every 
eity and large town in Ireland had been their pupils. Their system was regarded in 
Ireland as the really national system. It was adapted to the genius of the people, 
it was deeply grounded in their respect and affection.” (London Times, Mareh 23, 
1892.) 
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instruction, as understood in this country, is imparted in schools whose 
classification is determined rather by social than by scholastic consid- 
erations. The schools of the secondary or middle class in Ireland are 
either private or endowed. . Most of the latter are of ancient date, and 
although in many eases founded for the benefit of the poor and 
lowly, have come to be almost exclusively the privilege of the gentry; 
they are classical schools of the traditional order. 

In 1878 an intermediate education board was established by Govern- 
ment to maintain examinations for schools of this class and to dispense 
Government aid to them in the form of payments for success at exami- 
nations or, as it is called, “‘upon results.” Judging by the increase in 
the number of pupils seeking the examinations, this has proved a popu- 
lar scheme. The number rose from 3,954 (3,218 boys, 736 girls) in 1879 
to 5,236 (3,943 boys, 1,293 girls). The amount of results fees paid to 
managers of schools on account of these examinations was £13,687 6s. 
($66,520); the number of schools sharing in the same, 744.? 

The oldest institution for superior instruction in Ireland is the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Trinity College), chartered by Queen Elizabeth. 

Besides the arts faculty, schools of law, divinity, medicine, and 
engineering are.comprised in this foundation. Roman Catholics were 
not permitted to take degrees in the university until 1793, when the dis- 
ability was removed by an act of Parliament. Highty years passed 
before they were allowed recognition in the election for fellowships or 
for scholarships on the foundation of the college. Meanwhile, in 1854, 
a class of nonfoundation scholarships was established which were not 
restricted to any religious denomination. The final abolition of “tests,” 
excepting in the case of professors and lecturers in the faculty of theol- 
ogy, was accomplished by act of Parliament in 1873, through the 
direct efforts of Mr. Fawcett, at that time postmaster-general. 

Until 1850 the University of Dublin was the only body in Ireland 
authorized by law te confer degrees. 

In 1849 three institutions, called Queen’s Colleges, were established 
by the Government at Cork, Belfast, and Galway, respectively, for the 
avowed purpose of maintaining purely secular instruction. In pursu- 
ance of this purpose the cdlleges were organized with faculties of arts, 
engineering, law, and medicine, theology being excluded. Parliament 
voted the money for buildings and equipment, and an annual appropria- 
tion of £7,009 ($34,000) for each foundation. In the following year the 
work was completed by the creation of the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land, empowered to conduct degree examinations for the students of 
the Queen’s Colleges. In 1879 this foundation was abolished and the 
Royal University created in its place. The examinations and degrees 
of this university are open to all candidates, women included. Alex- 


1 As to the tendency of this policy to foster superficial attainments, sec the article 
by Prof. Mahaffy alluded to on p. 162. 
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andra College, founded in 1866 for the higher education of women, 
prepares women for the degree examinations. 

The movemeuts of which the Queen’s Colleges and the Royal Uni- 
versity were the outcome are inextricably involved with the political 
and religious history of the country. The outcome on the side of the 
Catholic party, which has maintained a struggle for the official recog- 
nition of a university of its own, is the college of the Catholic University, 
Dublin, founded in 1854. 

The rivalry of the universities and denominational zeal appear to 
stimulate the interest in higher education. Dublin University enjoys 
a prestige which even those who have suffered from its intolerance in 
the past recognize with pride. The preparations for the tercentenary 
of this university, appointed for July, 1892, call forth from every center 
of learning high praise for its scholastic distinction and for the number 
and valuable achievements of its illustrious graduates. 

To complete the enumeration of superior institutions, mention should 
be made of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, which is maintained 
by the science and art department. This is a high-grade scientific 
school, whose courses of instruction prepare students for the degree 
examinations of the Royal University. 

The same department maintains at Dublin a museum of science and 
art, which includes also a national library. The numbers annually 
visiting the various departinents of this museum (344,071 in 1890) tes- 
tify to the popular appreciation of their advantages. 

The recent census (1891) reveals a favorable view of the results of 
education in the country. The census commissioners observe that 
“the progress achieved in both primary and superior instruction may 
be considered the most gratifying fact elicited by the census. In 1881 
the percentage of wholly illiterate persons was 25.2, whereas in 1891 it 
reached no more than 18.4 per cent. Of the whole population above 
5 years of age, 70.6 per cent could read and write at the latter date as 
compared with 59.3 per cent in 1881. The addition to the number of 
schools and of pupils has been relatively small.”! 

The improvement in material conditions which is also brought out 
by the census must be regarded as another favorable indication of the 
effects of the educational system. 


1Tn this connection it should be observed that the returns show “a decrease of no 
less than 15.7 per cent in the number of children under. 15 years of age as compared 
with the returns of the previous decade (1881). ‘This decrease reaches 18 per cent 
among children 5 to 10 years old, and 19 per cent among children 1 to 5 years. 
Analysis of the returns makes it evident that this decrease is not due to emigration 
alone, but is the proof of a check in the normal increase of the population.” (Lon- 
don Times, August 19, 1892.) 


CHAPTER VIL 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE. . 


Sources OF INFORMATION.—(1) Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, edited by 
Conrad, Elster, Lexis and Loening. Article: Gewerblicher Unterricht, by Dr. Carl 
Roscher, which has been frecly used and translated—(2) Statistik der landwirth- 
schaftlichen und cwecekverwandicn Unterrichts-Anstalicn Preussens, 1890—(3) Jahr- 
buch des Unterrichtswesens in der Schweiz, 1890, by C. Grob—(4) Statistik der 
Unterrichtsanstalicu in Ocsterreich, 1S89~90—(5) Statistik des Unterrichts- und 
Erzichungswesens in Wiirtemberg, 1890-’91. 

I. GENERAL STATEMENT.—(Z) Origin—(2) Classification—(3) Connection of indus- 
trial schools with one another, and (4) with practical life—(5) Frequent faults of 
such schools. Sunday and cvening schools—(6) Compulsory attendance—(7) Sources 

- of revenne—(S) Teachers-—(9) Means of instruction—(10) Local supervision—(11) 
School exhibitions—(12) Literature, statistics, and history. 

II. Cxiasses oF ScuHooLs.—(A) Industrial continuation schools, and public drafts- 
men’s rooms—(B) Industrial schoois for women—(C) Lower industrial or trade 
schools; workshops, schools for builders, and schools for foremen—(D) Sccondary 
industrial and commercial schools—(£) Schools of design; muscums of industrial art— 
(F) Polytechnica or technical universities. 


I, GENERAL STATEMENT. 


(1) Origin.—The inventions of modern tines have perfected many 
old industries, such as spinning and weaving, and led to the establish- 
ment of new ones, such as the building ‘of engines, labor-saving ma- 
chines, locomotives, and steamships, and the chemical and electric 
industries. The former mode of perspective drawing has been supple- 
mented by parallel projection, according to the principles of which 
working drawings are made, which furnish the means of easy and 
accurate measurement. This has greatly promoted progress in tech- 
nical pursuits. The liberty of trade, which is barely 50 years old in 
central Europe, has added another incentive to technical education; 
it has increased the demands on the talents of industrial men. To 
develop these talents and special aptitudes is the aim of industrial 
scheols, the youngest branch of the modern school system. 

France took the lead in this. German experts, like Eitelberger and 
von Dumreicher, emphasized the fact that the strength of French tex- 
tiles, for instance, and the greater value of the products of I'rench art 
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industry, were not owing to the greater innate talents of French laborers, 
but to their better and mere appropriate schooling in labor. This spe- 
elal education had been going on in France from the time of Colbert 
(ninister of finance of Louis XIV). Indispntable proofs of this have 
been furnished by the various world’s expositions, especially that of 
Philadelphia in 1876, from which city the German commissioner, Prof. 
Reuleaux, reported to the Imperial Government, “ Our goods are cheap, 
but poor.” These expositions opened the eyes of intelligent men to 
the great inadequacy of the existing institutions for industrial educa: 
tion, and it may be said that German industry thereupon took an up- 
ward start most gratifying in its results, since it was consistently 
planned and aided by the establishment of higher institutions for 
technical and industrial pursuits. 

The entire system of technical and industrial schools of central 
Europe (Germany, Austria, and Switzerland) is still in its youth, hence 
many questions concerning it are yet under discussion; course and 
method of instruction are still meoted problems, and much less defin- 
itely settled than those of elementary and secondary schools for gen- 
eral culture. Another cause that retards an early settlement is the 
fact that laymen who represent various interests assume to dictate in 
the management and plans of these schools; hence it is that some- 
times the results attained by such schools ave not commensurate with 
the outlay, and their usefulness is questioned. : 

These schools are established and maintained chiefly by commit- 
tees and trade unions; by the latter in Saxony, Hessia, Nassan, and 
Switzerland. When the funds of these are insufficient, or the needs of 
the country demand it, for instance, for the promotion of the building 
trades, industrial art, or technical universities, schools maintained by 
the state are justified. Only in exceptional cases does the state main- 
tain lower industrial schools, in Austria more frequently than in other 
countries. In some cases the state encourages and subsidizes lower 
schools, and in others the revivifying and stirring influence and active 
participation of individual leaders furnish the necessary impetus for 
the establishment of such schools, and at times also for their mainte- 
nance. ; 

(2) Classification.— According to the requirements of admission and 
the objects of the schools they are classed as (a) lower, (b) secondary 
industrial schools, and (¢c) art schools and polytechnica. According te the 
time when instruction is given they are classed as (a) day, (0) evening, 
and (c) Sunday schools. According to their aim they are classed in 
industrial continuation schools and trade schools. Beside these classes 
we may divide the schools into those for boys and those for girls, also 
into public and private schools. When-comparing the statistics of these 
schools, care must be taken to consider the time devoted to studies; 
thus, for instance, a three-years’ course in an industrial continuation 
school with four weekly hours of instruction (equal to four hundred and 
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eighty hours), is about equal to fourteen wecks of instruction in an 
industrial day school with thirty-five hours per week. 

(3) Organic connection of industrial and technical schools — Amoug 
industrial schools the practical relation of one class of schools te other 
classes is not well defined. This may be the cause why some, like agri- 
cultural and various trade schools, are given over to the supervision of 
one governmental department while art schools and polytechnica are 
given to another. An organic connection is as yet not practicable, 
although the necessity makes itself felt quite keenly. In the system of 
schools for general culture and the learned professions the division and 
limitation ofeach grade of schools have developed in the course’of time 
owing to the scientific unity, the so-called universitas Uterarum. The 
distinctions between general and industrial continuation schools, 
between technical and trade schools, between lower and secondary 
technical schools, and between secondary and higher schools, or poly- 
technica—have nowhere been sharply drawn. This makes extremely 
difficult a definite grouping of these institutions according to plan and 
course of study, as well as a mutual understanding among themselves 
regarding their respective funetions. 

(4) Connection of industrial schools with industrial life; chicf super- 
visory authorities.—This connection is very important, since the schools 
are to serve practical life. A fulfillment of the following conditions 
prometes the connection: 

(a) Selection of location: Professional schoois that depend upon con- 
stant contact with workshops and factories must be located in centers 
of industrial activity, and must be near to the branches of industry 
they are to serve. | 

(b) Students: Preliminary practical work or experience gained in 
workshops is frequently a conditicn of admission to trade schools. 
Practical work side by side with academic instruction and separation 
of the students according to trades in industrial continuation schools, 
aid in connecting industrial education and practical life. 

(c) Course of study and metheds of instruction: The connection of 
industrial education with industrial pursuits must not only exist but 
be thoroughly understood by the students. The more the industrial 
schools place in the foreground studies which can be immediately util- 
ized in the werkshop, and the more they promote technical ability 
(especially drawing), the more will they rise in the estimation of mas- 
ters and workmen. Jn arithmetic, for instance, accuracy and skill are 
the most essential aims, hence restriction to the simplest modes of 
solving problems is necessary. In geomctry it is much less the logical 
proof than itis practical appheation that must be considered; in draw- 
ing itis hot so much ornamental as it is technical drawing, parallel 
projection, or the making of working drawings. Side by side with the 
technical the economic side of an industrial pursuit is to be considered, 
thus particular attention is paid to bookkeeping and the consideration 
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of profit and loss. It is altogether wrong, although customary, to ex- 
pect and demand of industrial schools that they should furnish men 
who are perfect in certain trades or arts, instead of men able to become 
masters of their particular branch in the future. 

(d) Teachers: The teachers must be trade masters, or at least be in 
contact with master workmen; in the first case there is danger that the 
method of instruction will be anything but pedagogical, since men of 
that kind are apt to take for granted what must first be learned. 
Teachers should be and are often sent to other centers of industry for 
information. 

(e) The material appliances of instruction should be objects of prac- 
tical use; at any rate should be suitable for such use. Thus, for in- 
stance, actual models should be taken from workshops and museums 
of industry. In the selection of these appliances practical experts 
should be consulted. 

(f) Supervision. Local supervision should be exercised by successful 
tradesmen who can aim at close connection between school and trade, 
raise the standing of technical instruction in the eyes of all concerned, 
and lend their influence toward regular attendance. These local super- 
visors should make frequent visits to the schools. It has been found 
that the chief supervision is best exercised by the state department of 
trade and commerce, and not by the department of public education. 
The ultimate aim of all industrial schools, the promotion of wealth, ont- 
weighs the means, promotion of education, in the community. Asan 
exception to this are considered the technical universities or polytech- 
nica, which are everywhere in central Europe placed under the super- 
vision of the minister of education. 

In Prussia industrial and technical schools have been transferred 
from one department of state to another. Many of them were placed 
under the supervision of the minister of education in 1877, but in 1885 
they were, after rather unpleasant experiences, transferred again to the 
minister of industry and commerce. In Saxony the industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural schools have always been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the minister of the interior. In Wtirtemburg there has been in 
the department of education since 1858 a subordinate commission for in- 
dustrial continuation schools formed of practi€al tradesmen and com- 
mercial men, also of members of the commission for secondary schools 
and higher institutions,as well as directors of the school of design. 
In Baden we find an anomaly in the fact that one industrial art school 
(Pforzheim) is supervised by the minister of education and another 
(Carlsruhe) by the minister of the interior. In Switzerland the con- 
stitution expressly enjoins upon the federal government to establish 
technical universities and schools that lead up to them. In Austria, 
since 1882, a combination of all industrial schools has been effected 
under the supervision of the minister of education, but the appropria- 
tions for these schools are managed by the minister of commerce. The 
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supervision is exercised by a central commission of industrial instrue- 
tion, one-half of the members of which are appointed by each of the 
two ministers. An especial representative of the minister of com- 
merce in this central commission has the privilege of objecting to any 
measure, and thus to retard and submit it to the decision of higher 
authority. The inspectors of industrial schools are appointed by both 
ministers. 

(g) Workshops are often connected with trade or industrial schools. 
(See also No.17.) It is often left out of consideration that public indus- 
trial education is not to be the root, but a blossom, if not a fruit of 
industry. Schools that are to create new industries are rarely success- 
ful. 

(5) Frequent faults of industrial schools—(a) Organization: Some 
schools have aims which are too high. Objects of art industry are 
made in them instead of more common articles. Entire locomotives 
or engines are drafted by students insufficiently prepared. Draw- 
ings of details of machines would seem more appropriate; students 
of average talent can thus reach a moderate degree of proficiency 
where otherwise they would be discouraged in the face of unattain- 
able results. Knowledge of the demands of practical life, constant 
consideration for the capacity of the student, a proper estimation of 
purposes, means, and persons, and of the fact that every human being 
may find a field of usefulness, however modest it may be, will safely 
guard against the most common fault of industrial schools. One 
fault frequently encountered is that the teachers do not limit them- 
selves to that which is attainable by, and desirable for the average. 
However, this is an error often found in young educational institu- 
tions. . 

(b) School hours: Industrial education was at first, and still is, 
obliged to make use of the time not otherwise occupied by either day 
school or work in factories and at home, ¢. e., the time for recreation, 
evenings and Sundays. The oldest industrial schools were mostly Sun- 
day schools. But any encroachment upon the time of recreation causes 
overwork, lassitude, repugnance for school, and neglect of religion by 
the pupils. The increasing estimation of industrial education caused 
an increase of the tinfe devoted to it. In this regard the commercial 
schools are in the lead. Of thirty-two commercial schools in Saxony 
only one is a Sunday school. In the industrial continuation schools in 
Saxony 36 per cent of the time per week given to instruction falls upon 
Sundays, 39 per cent upon evenings and week days, and the remainder 
represents the proportion of time in day schools. In Switzerland 17 
per cent of the time falls upon Sunday and 49 per cent upon evening 
schools. Overwork of pupils who come from factories and workshops 
is not so common as it is among students of secondary schools who 
take industrial instruction supplementary to their academic work. 
It is now considered unquestionable that day schools are far more suc- 
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cessful than evening and Sunday schcols. In most places the teachers 
of common schools teach in industrial continuation schools, and a spe- 
cial remuneration is given them. Opposition to industrial instruction in 
the daytime is frequently found among the masters of the workshops in 
which the apprentices are gaining their practical experience. But this 
opposition is not very formidable. The absence of suitable rooms 
and the lack of well-prepared teachers is everywhere deplored. Since 
Sunday afternoon has for ages been considered by law a proper time 
for this instruction, it is found difficult to convert the masses to the 
conviction that day schools should be established. 

(c) Schoolrooms: The lower industrial schools, both continuation 
and trade schools, are nearly all suffering from want of suitable rooms, 
sinee, in the nature of the case, both tuition fees and public appropria- 
tions are frequently insufficient to meet even reasonable requirements, 

(da) Method of instruction: In this seems to be found the most promi- 
nent weakness of special schools. Insufficient consideration for the 
requal and deficient preparation of the pupils; the fact that the teach- 
ers are 10tin living contact with practical life, and that they emphasize 
mere theories, hence false science, are the most glaring faults found. 

The following quotations are interesting: 

In France they teach what is immediately necessary, with us, the ultimate cause 


of everything; we teach from the head into the hand; Frenchmen and Euglishmen 


from the hand into the head; hence we pay for our thorough theoretical knowledge 
with decreased practical capacity. (Ielisch.) 

The tendency to theorizing is already so preponderant among the Germans over 
the practically productive activity that one is apt to perceive in our workshops the 
ancient proverbial school atmosphere which promotes neither pleasure in practical 
labor nor skill in exeention. This atmosphere is not noticed in workshops of coun- 
tries that have reached a higher industrial level than Germany. (Von Steinbeis.) 

Other errors seem to be found in gaps in the courses of study; for 
instance, the absence of projective drawing before constructive draw- 
ing is taken up, and instrumental drawing before projective drawing 
is commenced. At times proper consideration of artistic taste beside 
technique is lacking, and at times undue consideration of taste over 
technique is found. In some schools simple time-saving methods of 
procedure are neglected; for instance, very carefully executed paint- 
ings in water colors absorb valnable time, when simple sketches with 
lead or color pencil would sufiice. 

(e) Supervision: This is one of the weakest points of industrial edu- 
cation, as is also irregular attendance of the pupils. 

(f) Absence of proper appliances of instruction: For instance, no 
specimens of projective drawing, no models in plaster, ete. All these 
faults are obstructing the progress which industrial sehcols might 
make. (See Roscher, in article referred to.) 

(6) Compulsory atterdance.-—For general continuation schools com- . 
pulsory-attendance laws have proved beneficial (in Wiirtemberg since 
1836, in Gotha since 1872, in Saxony since 1873, in Baden, Hessia, Wel- 
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mar, Coburg since 1874, in other Thuringian principalities since 1876). 
But tor industrial continuation schocls compulsion is recommended 
only where the system of schools is not sufficiently developed or where 
the schools possess little attraction: 

Voluntary attendance in industrial schools separates the chaff from the wheat, 
prevents thrashing of empty straw, and a sheer waste of valuable time on the part 
of the teacher and pupil. (Von Steinbeis.) 

Discipline and progress commonly improve when compulsion ceases. 
In Wiirtemberg those continuation schools in- which the Government 

‘deereed compulsory attendance exhibited very mediocre results. It is 
a general experience all over the Mmpire that information through the 
press, encouragement, excellent results exhibited by some schools, and 
especially the desire for higher and better paying education in techni- 
eal and art pursuits, have made compulsory-attendance laws unneces- 
sary. When there was no such law for commercial continuation 
schools in Germany seventy-nine such schools were established, but 
during the time in which municipal authorities decreed compulsory 
attendance only thirty-five were established. The new imperial law 
for the regulation of industry gives municipal authorities the right to 
decree compulsory attendance at continuation schools for all juvenile 
laborers between 14 and 18 years of age. This, however, has only 
significance for Prussia, where a general law to that effect does not 
exist. 

While compulsion is not found directly advantageous for industrial 
schools, it proves to be so indirectly, if applied to general continuation 
schools, that is, post-graduate courses of elementary schools. Young 
laborers, knowing that they are obliged to attend that kind of school 
until 17 years of age, or go to an industrial'school, prefer the latter, 
the practical utility of which is very apparent. More than one-half of 
the 200 schools of Saxony have been established since 1873, the date 
of the introduction of compulsory attendance for general continuation 
schools. In communities where this compulsion is exercised the indus- 
trial schools attract the more skillful and aspiring boys. . 

(7) Sources of revenue of industrial schools.—(a) Tuition fees: Charg- 
ing a tuition fee works advantageously, because if makes the student 
and his family esteem the value of the instruction; it promotes also 
regularity of attendance and the diligence of the student; it induces 
poor families to save their pennies, and elevates their selfconfidence 
aud selfesteem. Industrial instruction for which fees are charged is 
attended more regularly and willingly than if itis gratuitous, as the 
experience in Wiirtemberg plainly showed when a fee was charged in 
1853. Previous to that date pupils thought to confer a favor upon a 
teacher by being present. Indigent pupils can be, and are, released 
from paying. Sometimes the fees are graded for residents and non- 
residents, citizens and foreigners. 3 

(b) State subsidics, communal taxes, and other sources. Itis always - 
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most desirable that the various trades should subsidize and aid indus- 
trial schools, but the entire support seems too heavy a tax upon them, 
hence city, province, and state governments are called upon for aid. 
Tt has been found that the maintenance of an industrial school is an 
inspiring object for trade unions. There is a causal nexus between the 
school and the standing of the particular trade it 1S) HESS or chiefly 
promotes. 

The principle formerly adhered to in Prussia, that the community 
should furnish the building and furniture as well as material, and should 
pay one-half of the cost not covered by tuition or private bequests, if 
the state should pay the other half and furnish industrial drawing 
schools with the necessary models, was not applicable in every case. 
It did not consider the means of the locality, the extent of the school 
and its significance for larger or smailer industries. Hence the Prus- 
sian government has of late considerably increased its appropriations 
for such schools. In Saxony no such scheme has been adopted. But 
when a community or those most directly interested furnish a specified 
sum for the establishment and maintenance of an industrial school, the 
minister aids it to an extent decided by himself. No state in Germany 
has so many industrial schools supported chiefly by representatives of 
industry. In 1889 there was expended in Saxony $24,000 for 28 indus- 
trial continuation schools, $28,320 for 29 weaving schools, $36,720 for 
36 other trade schools, and $87,360 for commercial schools. 

The following figures will show the proportions of tuition fees and 
and other revenues: 


28 indus- : 
trialcon- {29 weaving saree 32 comnier- 
tiunuation schools. : ar te cial schools. 
schools. | ecnesrs 
PIN VUITONELECS wre e etre ts. < el occs og oreieie clots asa cae Sslae cee Serer $10, 560 $8, 920 $10, 940 $77, 760 
WomminndletaxeS eetecs sone ees gels ce ciewaee we ecieee 2, 640 3, 840 3, 120 3, 120 
Private contributions. .... bate byoredetsi ae ate) aaa ee mare steer eee a 120 4,800 3, 600 4, 800 
NP RR OTS CCK DES) aero tome eS eerie emer cee ese rem cern 4, 560 8, 640 13, 680 1, 260 
interest of irreducible funds.............-. Se opceae 3,120 2,120 6, 380 420 
AReoyeh) Bfcee prevays bi cinb else en eae certs cia | 24,000 4,000 | 2 28, 320 37, 720 87, 360 


It seems comparatively easy to support commercial schools by means 
of tuition fees. In Wiirtemberg the fee is required by law to cover the 
cost of heating and lighting. The community is obliged to furnish the 
buildings, but the state usually aids in the erection of buildings by a 
special subsidy. The remainder of the costs are borne in equal share 
by community and state. In 1868-69 the state’s share amounted to 
$13,812, in 1888-89 to $39,360. In Austria the generosity of philan- 
thropists and those interested in industry has not been called upon, 
hence the essential expenditures of lower industrial schools have been 
defrayed by the state exclusively. The 29 schools for the textile 
industry in Saxony are all established and chiefly maintained by com- 
munities, societies, and trade unions, while of the 29 Austrian schools 
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of that kind only one is not a state school. <A similar condition is 
shown by the other special schools of Austria. During the year 1891 
the money from local sources for their maintenance amounted to 
$19,753, while the state paid $699,006. The central government of 
Switzerland, since 1885, grants subsidies to industrial schools and 
museums, to the extent of one-half the sum spent by the cantons 
(states), communities, societies, and private persons. These subsidies 
amounted to $30,400 in 1885, and $64,200 in 1889. They are not allowed 
to take the place of any part of the sums derived from other sources, 
and, as arule, are not to be applied to the erection of buildings, or for 
heating and lighting, or for furniture and appliances; but for salaries, 
and extending time of instruction or the course of study by adding 
new classes. Appliances of instruction, such as models and drawings 
and additions to hbraries, may also be purchased from the money 
granted by the federal government. General continuation schools are 
sometimes, by means of these federal subsidies, changed to industrial 
schools. 

(8) Teachers.—The best organization and the most lavish appliances 
of instruction in industrial schools are worthless if teachers are want- 
ing to make proper use of them. Close and constant contact of the 
teachers with industrial life is the main point. Skillful and practically 
experienced persons become excellent teachers in industrial schools 
much more easily than theorizers who have gained a little practice and 
use it merely for illustration. (Roscher.) 

In Wiirtemberg every candidate for a position as teacher in a tech- 
nical art school is required to have worked for wages in a shop for a 
number of years. This is particularly important for teachers of tech- 
nical drawing, who should insist upon the drawing of plans which are 
practically applicable. Elementary school teachers commonly lack 
industrial knowledge as wellas skill in mechanical drawing and in 
constructive geometry. Mechanics usually lack knowledge of con- 
struction in other industries. Architects have been found most suita- 
ble. In Wiirtemberg architects, foremen, and engineers are selected 
as teachers of industrial drawing and allied branches of industrial art, 
especially if they have spent some time in foreign countries and received 
pecuniary aid from the state for that purpose. Scanty aid of this kind 
requires those who receive it to spend part of their time outside of their 
studies in earning money in practical pursuits. The result is, that such 
persons aim at what is practically possible. In cases where the state’s 
aid was sufficient to support the recipients without engaging in prac- 
tical work, the results were anything but satisfactory. 

On the other hand, it has been proved that itis always advantageous 
to pay good, eal teachers high salaries, and to place their future, 
as well as ane of their families, beyond need, otherwise they will seek 
and find more lucrative occupation in factories and trades. This dan- 
ger is much greater in industrial schools than in schools for general 
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culture. In Saxony industrial education, and the schools that repre- 
sented it, were greatly promoted in 1886 by the establishment of a fund 
from which pensions are paid to teachers of special schools. This fund 
- offers the same advantages to teachers that other officers of the state 
enjoy, and thus raises the profession of teaching. In 1891, 124 indus- 
trial teachers had become contributors to the fund to the amount of 
$7,920, and the state’s contribution amounted to $2,400. This fund has 
now reached the sum of $70,560. 

Tn only a few states has professicnal examination for teachers of in- 
dustrial schools been introduced. In technical universities or poly- 
technica the desire has been expressed that for certain branches of 
secondary industrial schools a professional examination passed before 
the faculty of the technical university be required. This plan does not 
consider the fact that men possessing a moderate degree of theoretical 
and scientific knowledge may well act as teachers in industrial or 
trade schools. In Baden the theoretical requirements for the industrial 
teachers were lowered somewhat in 1882, in order to obtain teachers of 
more practical experience. Before 1882 the requirement was, that such 
teachers should have passed through the normal schools and a polytech- 
nicum, and have spent some years in practical work. Since tha’ year 
they may go through a normal school or any other secondary school, a 
school of architecture, or institution of similar purport, and spend a 
few years in practical work. The state aids candidates by affording 
them the means for foreign travel; sometimes the candidates go in 
eroups, sometimes singly. Where are supplementary courses arranged 
for industrial teachers, and in this, Austria has taken the lead. In 
1889-90, 32 Austrian teachers were sent to the World’s Exposition in 
Paris, and received each an average of $94 traveling expenses; 15 
teachers were sent to other places with an average of $51. In 1890 
eight supplementary courses in drawing were given to industrial teach- 
ers; 94 availed themselves of this opportunity. -Two courses in com- 
mercial branches were given to industrial teachers; 59 participated. 
In Switzerland groups.of teachers, averaging between 7 and 24, have 
been sent to famous schools, notably to Winterthur. Two-thirds of the 
expenses were met by the federal government. In Hessia from 3 to 5 
industrial teachers are sent to Darmstadt to go through technical 
courses lasting from two to three months. They receive aid amounting © 
to about $20 per month from the association of industries. Common-. 
school teachers apply for these courses during vacation, as do also 
builders during winter when the weather prevents them from working. 

Besides regularly appointed teachers in schools there are also ambu- 
latory industrial teachers especially in Wiirtemberg since 1849, and in 
Austria since 1881. In Wiirtemberg these teachers attempt to teach 
hand weavers to produce new patterns and to overcome difficulties aris- 
ing from new machines. These men usually stay two months at a 
place. Since the Government is very circumspect in the selection of 
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such men, ithas been found that they do more than teaching; they 
aid in establishing connection between manufacturers and merehants. 
During the years from 1849 to 1882 experienced weavers were chiefly 
chosen who had worked in foreign countries. Such ambulatory courses 
for hand weaving, industrial bookkeeping, cutting of garments, em- 
broidery, straw weaving, and machine sewing have been held in 28 
cities of Wiirtemberg. : 

(9) Appliances of instruction. As many industrial schools had to pre- 
pare their own teachers, so also they were necessarily obliged to make 
their own apparatus. Up to the year 1860 the drawing models were 
selected with more consideration for the needs of art academies than 
for common industrial and art industrial schools. It is, or should be, 
the object of the central government, so it is claimed, to supervise the 
selection and application of suitable apparatus in industrial schools. 
A list of sneh things (drawings and models) for industrial continna- 
tion schools, trade schools, and industrial drawing schools was published 
in 1888, by the department of industry of the Swiss Confederation, a 
department which supports also the Swiss permanent school exhibit in 
Ziirich. Other states go further than that. They have certain appli- 
ances of instruction made by order of the Government; Wiirtemberg 
since 1864; Austria since 1881. In Hessia the industrial society pub- 
lishes model drawings which are officially prescribed for use in indus- 
trial schools. The Austrian minister of instruction publishes annually 
a list of appliances of instruction, embracing drawings, text-books, 
manuals, and models with practical instructions for wood carving, work 
in metal, embroidery and lace work. It is stated in each case whether 
they have been made upon the suggestion or with the support of the 
minister, or submitted by private manufacturers. The latter are cias- 
sified as recommended or rejected. 

(10) Organization of supervision.—(See also 4 (f) and 5(e). “Theim. 
portance of expert supervision over the industrial school systems of 
large cities or provinces and states by school inspectors, has been, as is 
claimed, undervalued by the governments of many states. The claim 
has been set up that there ought to be inspectors or superintendents 
for industrial schools as there are for common schools. The support 
such men can give to teachers and directors of industrial schools in 
suggesting, advising, warning, and admenishing, is often more impor- 
tant and effective than pecuniary subsidies. Such inspectors might 
see to it that every industrial school niakes use of the experience of 
similar schools, and that some schools do not enter upon the forsaken 
paths of others after they have been found misleading. These inspect- 
ors should not have directive, but only advisory power. They should 
not ake nniform the industrial schools, but try to promote an adapta- 
tion to local and technical conditions as they may exist. It is not to 
be recommended that these inspectors shall report in writing concern- 
ing the condition of each school they visit, lest written or printed 
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commendation and landation may check the development of tlie school. 
Only in special cases where certain defects have to be corrected is 
the written report to the local authorities desirable.” (Roscher.) 

‘The central government, however, should insist upon a brief report 
of the visits the inspector makes, which report should contain the es- 
sential advice he rendered. In case the admonition on the part of the 
inspector is not heeded without reason assigned, the annual subsidy 
might be withheld.” This is a suggestion frequently found in the ped- 
agogical literature of Germany. Saxony is the only state that has an 
expert inspector for industrial schools, the first having been appointed 
in 1884. In 1891 he had to supervise 187 industrial schools in 95 com- 
munities. He annually visits about 150 of such schools. Jor the 28 
schools for lace makers in Saxony a special school inspector has been 
employed since 1858. In Wiirtemberg the supervision of industrial con- 
tinnation schools is exercised by distinguished teachers of such schools. 
Of late the question has been considered whether it would not be bet- 
ter to employa few expertinspectors. Instruction in drawing and in the 
sciences is separately supervised by experts. The commercial schools 
appear to be entirely without supervision on the part of the state. 

In Hessia the trade schools ave supervised by a special committee of 
the Industrial Society. This committee consists of 8 members. In 
Austria there are 30 inspectors of industrial schools, appointed for two 
years, who are not assigned to particular localities, but with regard to 
their special aptitudes. One inspects the work in drawing, another 
that in language, or natural science, or mathematics, ete. In Switzer- 
land a college of experts, consisting of 9 members, among whom 4 are 
architects, appointed for one year by the federal government, super- 
vises all industrial schools. They meet annually in different localities 
and exchange views, experiences, listen to reports, and thus learn to 
know all the important industrial schools of the Republic. 

(11) School exhibitions have been particularly important and bene- 
ficial for industrial schools, much more so than for schools for general 
culture, especially when drawing is a prominent branch of study. If 
these exhibitions afford a general view of the whole work done by 
these schools, they will be essentially aided »thereby. Such exhbibi- 
tions act as an impetus to better work and popularize industrial 
education among the masses. The chief faults of former exhibitions 
of industrial schools were as follows: First. They were arranged like 
regular annual exhibitions prepared for pupils and parents, though 
they were intended to illustrate the essential aims, methods, and courses 
of schools on a larger scale. Exhibitions arranged by states or prov- 
inces should not offer prizes for pupils’ work or that of individuals. 
Such things should be left for local exhibitions. Second. Things were 
exhibited which proved exceptional work, instead of showing what the 
average can do. Third. Instead of an arrangement of the drawings 
according to the prescribed course, they were arranged according to 
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decorativeand esthetic motives. Itis, however, most essential to show 
the ways by which results have been obtained. Fourth. Exhibitions 
of industrial schools were mixed with those for general culture or with 
exhibitions of industries, hence attracted little or no attention, could 
not be arranged according to their peculiar needs, and lasted altogether 
too long. An exhibition of industrial schools, lasting from eight to ten 
days during vacation, will unite teachers and authorities and the gen- 
eral public in fruitful studies and deliberations. Fifth. The written 
work of a school should not be excluded, so that the connection between 
intellectual and manual work might be seen. Sixth. The exhibitions 
were repeated too frequently at first. The result was a diminished par- 
ticipation and waning interest. Between 1850 and 1856 these schools 
arranged for exhibitions every two years in Wiirtemberg; from 1867 
to 1889 once in seven years. Seventh. Exhibitions arranged by socie- 
ties did not find general favor. Smaller industrial schools could not 
compete with larger, better situated, and, therefore, more successful 
schools. This is the reason why exhibitions are best arranged by state 
authorities, so that all who derive subsidies from the state may be 
required to exhibit. Eighth. Exhibitions without a carefully laid plan 
and expert juries are worthless and remain mere shows. Ninth. For- 
merly objects were placed side by side which could not be compared. 

As the number of industrial schools increases it has been found best 
to exhibit the work of one class of schools independent of that of an- 
other. 

Wiirtemberg held, between 1850 and 1889, nineteen exhibitions of 
industrial schools. The last one contained, for the first time, appren- 
tices’ work, appliances of instruction, as well as artistic productions 
by teachers of industrial schools. This stimulated the diligence and 
technical education of the teachers. Saxony exhibited in 1883 the 
work of 82 industrial schools of the district of Zwickau, and in 1888 that 
of 150 industrial schools of the whole Kingdom.. Here was the work 
of 800 teachers and 16,000 students brought into view, and the cost 
amounted to only $1,500. Upon this occasion the principle was car- 
ried out, for the first time, that the course of instruction in any branch 
should be completely shown by its results in excellent, mediocre, and 
poor work. This principle was carried out also in the Swiss exhibition 
of continuation, trade, and drawing schools in Zirich in 1890. The 
Industrial Society of Hessia has arranged annual exhibitions ever since 
1810, but no premiums are allowed. The authorities in Nassau collect 
the drawings of its 50 industrial schools and have them adjudged by 
an expert committee. 

(12) Periodicals for industrial schools, statistics, and history.—Period- 
icals which give information concerning the organization, methods of 
instruction, and work of industrial schools are very important for 
teachers and directors of such schools, since they facilitate an exchange 
of views, experiences, and plans. When sucha periodicalis published 
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by the authorities themselves, it forms the nucleus of influence which 
extends from the center to the most remote technical schools, and aids 
the work of the Government by submitting its activity to the judgment 
of public opinion. Austria has had such a publication since 1883, entitled 
the “Central Journal for Industrial Education in Austria.” It is edited 
by the highest authority, publishes the laws, regulations, and orders 
pertaining to industrial education, the statistics of attendance, etc., 
and gives a good share of its attention and space to foreign schools. 
In Switzerland the federal government subsidizes several periodicals 
for industrial education. In return therefor the publishers distribute — 
their papers to students and teachers of all the industrial schools sup- 
ported wholly or in part by the state. In Prussia the Periodical for 
Industrial Education has been published since 1886, but it is the result 
of private enterprise, and only accomplishes what can be expected from 
private enterprise. The Saxon industrial schools have an organ, en- 
titled the Industrial Review. In Wiirtemberg the Industrial Journal, 
and in Baden the Industrial Gazette are the organs. 

The statistics of industrial schools, especially those of numercus pri- 
vate institutions, are very fragmentary. The best statistical information 
is found in the Saxon report of the entire system of public education, 
which not only gives statistics of attendance of pupils and teachers, but 
also information concerning those who established and maintain the 
schools, the time of instruction, hours per week, tuition fees, expendi- 
tures, ete., for every public and private school. This report is supple- 
mented at intervals of four years by an official list of industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial schools of Saxony, which list states the 
name of the school, its location, its founder, the address of its principal, 
its object, requirements of admission, length of terms, course of study, 
teachers, number of pupils, tuition fees, etc. This list is furnished to 
allindustrial schoolsin Germany. The facility for comparison of courses 
of study and other matters offered by this official list has induced many 
schools tomakeessential improvements. Prussia has recently published 
anextensive report on industrial education, which contains very valuable 
items for comparison. In Wiirtemberg very meager statistics are pub- 
lished. Baden and Bavaria issue annually brief tables of attend- 
ance. A more extended survey of the industrial schools in Baden has 
been published by Mr. Gasell, president of the chamber of commerce. 
The commissioners for nee ne continuation schools in Wtirtemberg 
are receiving regularly written reports from all the industrial schools 
of the Kingdom, but donot publish them. The publication of a history 
of industrial schools, even though it. be nothing but an account of such 
schools in a small kingdom, would be exceedingly valuable if it showed 
the first incentive to the establishment of industrial schools, how and 
when new classes were opened, how certain obstacles were overcome, 
what means aided in securing success, what faults were discovered, 
what fiilures were avoided or made, how the first organization cha aa 
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under the demands of modern times, and other points. Such a work 
would suggest improvement, give information, encourage all concerned, 
and preserve in a measure the experience of former years, which other- 
wise would be lost forever. 


II, CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 
(A.} INDUSTRIAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


(18) Although participation in the common continuation courses is 
arranged for boys of 15 to 18 years of age in most of the states of Ger- 
many, excepting Prussia (in fact, evening schools are open from two to six 
hours a week), and although they chiefly offer “that knowledge which is 
essential tor civil life” (law of 1836 in Wiirtemberg), it can not be said 
that this instruction is sufficient for the needs of the industrial classes, 
especially as regards drawing. It must be considered, for instance, 
that in Saxony, where in 1889 there were 1,912 common continua- 
tion schoois with 76,000 pupils, a great many of these schools had 
special drawing classes for shoemakers, tailors, builders, ete. 

Industrial continuation schools have a twofold aim: first, to improve 
and extend general knowledge in language, arithmetic, and geometry ; 
second, to impart industrial knowledge and skill necessary to various 
industrial branches—as, for instance, technical drawing, industrial book- 
keeping, and knowledge of business affairs. In Hessia many industrial 
or trade schools abandoned instruction in arithmetic, language, and 
geometry in 1874, but very soon after introduced it again, because the 
common continuation schools could not sufficientiy consider these 
branches. Attempts at combining industrial with agricultural con- 
tinnation schools miscarried, since one teacher could not do justice to 
both industry and agriculture. Theindustrial schools have been blamed 
for attempting to provide instruction in the most varied industries, 
hence could never do justice to any one of them; this is depreciating 
the good that may be attained in favor of something better which is 
absolutely unattainable. 

The Ausirian trade schools (for boys of 12 to 15), which are to pre- 
pare for distinct trades, are a new kind of schools which are fashioned 
after Parisian models. In them not only is common-school instruction 
given, but industrial skillis developed in wood and metal work, model- 
ing, staining, varnishing, distilling, etc. During the third year of 
these schools the time is devoted to special branches for those who 
desire them. School workshops are arranged for apprentices who have 
no workshops of their own. ‘The trade schools in Paris, after which 
the Austrian are fashioned, have existed since 1873. 

Prussia had, in 1890, 1,131 industrial continuation schools with 93,029 
students. They were poorly supervised, according to the official 
statement of the Government. Four hundred and fourteen of these 
schools had obligatory attendance of 49,325 students. This shows 
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that the population is not in sympathy with the movement. In central 
and western Prussia these schools are better supported than in the 
eastern provinces. 

Bavaria has 242 industrial continuation schools, of which 194 are in- 
dependent and £8 are connected with high schools. They are attended 
by 29,472 students, of whom only 2 per cent receive instruction in day, 
and 98 per cent in evening and Sunday schools. In 165 communities 
local laws prescribe obligatory attendance. Only 7,463, or 24 per cent, 
of the students attended technical classes, while the others pursue only 
common-school studies. 

Saxony in 1889 had 28 industrial continuation schools (5 of which 
are 60 or 70 years old), but none have obligatory attendance; their 
total enrolment was 7,912. In Wiirtemberg the industrial contin- 
uation schools are most numerous in comparison with other states. 
Of communities with more than 2,000 inhabitants, 85 per cent had 
industrial continuation schools (in Baden, only 32 per cent); the enroll- 
ment in 167 communities in Wiirtemberg was 13,649 students. Of 
every 100 apprentices, 71 attended such schools, It is most interesting 
to see what studies these students chiefly pursued: Freehand drawing, 
7,397; arithmetic, 6,772; technical drawing, 6,346; business composition, 
6,089; geometrical construction, 4,531; penmanship 2,921. 

Baden in i889 had 438 industrial schools, with 549 students in pre- 
paratory classes, 5,366 regular and 1,907 special students. 

Hessia had, in 1886, 73 trade schools in 64 communities, with 4,400 
students, to which must be added 7 extended trade schools, of which 2 
are connected with industrial art schools; these 2 are day schools. 

Austria in 1890 had 14 industrial continuation schools, with 3,474 
students connected with state industrial schools. Besides, Austria had 
393 independent continuation schools, with 61,567 students (132 schools 
in lower Austria, 154 in Bohemia, and 107 in the other eleven Crown 
lands). To these may be added 1,077 students in continuation courses 
offered by 8 trade schools. 

Switzerland in 1890 had 90 industrial continuation schools, trades 
schools, and drawing schools, 15 of the latter in the canton of Tessin. 
The most important of these schools are in Geneva, Zurich, St. Gall, 
Bern, Solothurn, and Aargau. 

(14) Drawing halls—Yor industrial schools drawing is the most im- 
portant branch of instruction. Diderot remarked: “ une nation, o& Von 
apprendrait & dessiner, comme on apprend & écrire, Vemporterait bientot 
sur les autres dans tous les arts du gout.” Instruction in drawing which 
develops the sense of form, artistic taste, and skill of the hand isa 
supplement to general education acquired by means of the printed 
page. It promotes acute observation and strengthens the sense which 
has been dulled by literary work, and is therefore justly an obligatory 
study in common schools. It has been suggested to establish open 
drawing halls with teachers who, by living in adjoining rooms, would 
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eatthe disposal of the student all day. Such halls, it is urged, would 
even assist adults very materially, and aid in bringing school and trade 
into closer connection. In southern Germany and Austria such open 
drawing schools have been established, but they were soon afterward 
brought into connection with established schools. 


(B) INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR WOMEN. 


(15) These institutions are distinguished from other industrial 
schools by offering instruction not only in modeling and drawing, indus- 
trial arithmetic, bookkeeping, letter-writing, but also in woman’s handi- 
work, embroidery, and articles of industrial art. ; 

Bavaria has 26 such schools, with 2,252 students; Saxony 11, with 
1,081 students; Wiirtemberg 14, with 720 students, besides 19 woman’s 
work schools, with 4,511 students.. The oldest of these institutions, 
established in 1868 in Reutlingen, had up to 1889 prepared 269 teachers 
for industrial and woman’s work schools. 

Baden has 16 trade and work schools for women, with 1,110 students. 
Besides these the Woman’s Society in Baden maintains 9 such schools, 
with 1,231 students. Hessia has also several woman’s schools for 
industrial pursuits in five cities. 


(C) LOWER INDUSTRIAL OR TRADE SCHOOLS. 


(16) Trade schools. are to be distinguished from industrial continua- 
tion schools. The latter serve all or many trades or industries; the 
former only one, such as the builder’s, weaver’s, shoemaker’s, tiuner’s 
turner’s, joiner’s trade, etc., and though they combine academic studies 
with manual work, they need constant and close contact with the work- 
shop and factory. Tho most suitable location for trade schools is at 
the center of activity of the particular industrial branch they are 
to serve. Among the requirements for admission into a trade school 
the essentials are, as a rule, familiarity with the tools of the partic- 
wlar trade, skill in performing simple work, and knowledge of the 
requisite materials used. According to the regulations of the cen- 
tral commission, which supervises the trade schools of Austria, the 
establishment of such schools is advisable only “‘ where the existence 
of industrial life is clearly shown, and where its extent is so large, its 
capacity for development so undoubted, and its technical character so 
prenounced, that the particular branch which a school may represent 
is plainly evident.” 

The oldest.and most numerous trade schools are the weaving schools 
(in Saxony since 1830, in Bavaria since 1854, in Wiirtemberg since 
1855). They have served the weaving trade admirably, especially at 
times when the ever-changing fashion preferred certain textures to 
others, or when under the presence of competition the handlooms gave 
way to power looms, when again, certain finer textures could not be 
done on power looms, and handlooms had to be used; when new or 
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intricate designs required not only skillful hands, but also a finely devel- 
oped sense of form and color. It is well known that the Swiss watch- 
making industry has been essentially promoted by the 9 watchmaker’s 
schools that served to introduce new devices and improvements. 

One objection has been raised against trade schools; it has been said 
that they limit the horizon of their pupils instead of widening it; their 
attention is directed toward the production on a large scale which pre- 
supposes division of labor, while workshops require knowledge of all 
the bearings of a trade. This has led, in Hessia, to requiring the grad- 
uates of trade schools to pass through a supplementary course which 
teaches all the bearings of one trade. This unfavorable judgment of 
trade schools in Hessia is met by a different one, almost diametrically 
opposed to it, in Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, and may find its cause in the fact that the students are obliged 
to earn wages during the time they attend trade schools. 

Since 1884 the secretary of the interior in Baden arranges from time 
to time in Carlsruhe for courses of instruction to trade masters for the 
sole purpose of making them acquainted with new industrial devices. 
These courses are intended for soap-boilers, tanners, shoemakers, watch- 
makers, metal-workers (etching and galvanopiastic), dyers, fresco- 
painters, paper-hangers, and plumbers; the courses last one or two 
weeks each. 

In Prussia the industrial-school system is comparatively little devel- 
oped. In 1879 the 11 mining schools, with 4387 pupils, were the only 
organized and successfully directed industrial schools of the Kingdom. 
The weaving and dyeing school at Crefeld was reorganized in 1883. It 
is a large institution, well attended, and influences the great silk trade 
of that town. In Hanover 13 Weaving schools and 8 weaver’s appren- 
tice shops are found. In Westphalia there are technical schools for the 
metal industry. In other parts of Prussia are found schools of ceram- 
ics, and basket-braidirg schools in Silesia and the provinces of Hast- 
ern Prussia. Magdeburg and Flensburg have special schools for joiners 
and wood-earvers. On the shores of the North Sea and the Baltic are 
situated 14 navigation schools, and, since 1887, 5 schools for river navi- 
gation have been opened. The trades unions maintain 294 trade schools 
(67 for barbers and hairdressers, 29 for painters and decorators, 24 for 
cobblers, lock and black smiths, 21 for bakers and confectioners, 20 for 
tailors, 10 for joiners, etc.). 

Bavaria has 36 trade schools, of which 23 are in upper Bavaria, 3 
weaving, 3 carving, 13 music, and 1 potter’s school, and, since 1885, 5 
schools for arboriculture. 

Saxony has 29 trade schools for weaving, knitting, and passemente- 
rie, with 224 hand and 67 power looms, 132 knitting machines, and 30 
passementerie handlooms. Jive of these schools are day, the other 
are evening schools. The State also maintains 6 navigation schools on 
the Klbe River, while trade unions and associations maintain 28 lace- 
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making, 1 embroidery, 4 straw-weaving, 11 house industry, 2 mining, 
and 39 other trade schools. That the trade schools of Saxony enjoy 
great confidence beyond the limits of the Kingdom is seen from the fact 
that the great German labor associations (notably the watchmakers, 
turners and woodworkers, tinners, millers, and tanners) support them. 

Wiirtemberg has 4 weaving teak, but no other trade schools. 

Baden has 3 music schools (not conservatories, for they belong to a 
higher group of schools), 1 wood and ivory carving, 15 straw-weaving, 
1 basket-braiding, and 5 blacksmith’s schools. 

Hessia has 11 carving schools and schools for decoration, lacquers, 
and hairdressing. 

Austria can boast of a very extensive and splendidly directed plan 
for industrial education on the part of the state. The representatives 
of the trades do not much participate in their management or mainte- 
nance. Twenty-nine weaving schools, of which 2 are small institutions, 
having no power looms; 30 schools for wood and stone industry, for 
variety ironwork, ceramics, and glass industry; 16 for point-lace work- 
ers and artistic embroidery; 2 for the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments; 1 for leather industry; 1 for polishing of precious stones; 1 for 
toy manufacture, as well as 18 for basket-braiding. The state in 1889 
published a provisional course for instruction in weaving schools to 
make a beginning in systematizing trade schools. 

Switzerland has 9 schools for watchmaking, 2 for weaving, 2 for 
carving, 1 for toy-making, and 1 for basket-braiding. 

(17) Workshops are connected with many industrial schools, espe- 
cially with weaving schools, but sometimes we find them independent 
of any school. In that case practical and not academic studies ar 
pursued. They resemble the former apprentice shops, but offer instruc- 
tion on a large scale. Some writers recommend them, others see in 
them nothing but places for training of amateurs, and therefore object 
to them. It is said that stipends for travelin g “vould be vastly better. 
This objection does not refer to the shops connected with weaving 
schools. Experience has found that poorly paid masters in school 
shops teach only the less instructive branches of a trade, hence the 
many complaints of apprentices that their training is one-sided, and 
the further complaint of the trades people themselves, who claim that 
these school shops compete with them in the labor market (buildings 
furnished gratuitously and unpaid labor enable these shops to sell 
their products at reduced prices). It appears prudent not to use the 
products of the apprentice shops as a means of meeting their expenses. 
Another danger is to be considered and to be carefully guarded against, 
namely, the often-found waste of time and material. The students are 
not trained in economy, but only in industrial skill. The technical 
leader of the shop must therefore be economically well trained. All 
the state railroad shops in Germany have apprentice shops. In Austria 
workshops are very frequently found connected with trade schools. 
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(18) Schools for the building trades.—The large number of builders 
(Germany in 1882 had 373,000 masons and 184,000 carpenters) justi- 
fies the existence of special schools for them. These schools do not 
attempt to prepare architects or engineers of the lower order, but simply 
skilled laborers for the building trades. The first of these schools was 
established in Paris, 1740; the first in Germany, in Munich, 1823; the 
second, in Brunswick, 1831; the third, a state institution, in Saxony, 
1837. The requirement for admission is, or ought to be, one year of 
practical work in the trade. In Saxony these schools give instruction 
only in winter and have a course of four years. When such schools 
are kept open in summer they have one-seventh or one-tenth the at- 
tendance they have in winter. While in Saxony the course is restricted 
to masonry and carpentry, in other states machine-building is fre- 
quently connected with it. The tuition fee in Saxony is 30 marks, or 
about $8; in other states it is from $25 to $30, owing to insufficient 
state subsidy. 

Prussia in 1891 had 9 schools for the building trades, with 1,825 stu- 
dents in overcrowded classes. In 1880, 870 apprentices were rejected 
for want of room. 

The school in Brunswick alone had 1,000 students, mostly from Prus- 
sia. The state authorities in Prussia are contemplating the establish- 
ment of a tenth school of this kind. 

Bavaria has 4 schools for builders, with 1,220 students. Saxony in 
1891 had 5, with 702 students. Of the 154 hours devoted to instruction 
in the four years, 97 were devoted to drawing. The annual expendi- 
ture for 4 of these schools was $22,560. 

Wiirtemberg has a royal school for the building trade in Stuttgart. 
It was founded in 1845, and has 503 students, many of whom study 
surveying and machine-building. 

Baden has one school at Carlsruhe, with 253 students, and gives prac- 
tical exercises in workshops for masons and carpenters. Hessia 1 
school, Darmstadt, 81 students; Anhalt, 1 school, maintained by state 
and city. Austria has special departments for the building trades in 
its 11: schools for foremen, which were attended by 1,336 students in 
1890. 

(19) Schools for foremen.—Most industrial continuation schools, giv- 
ing instruction on Sunday or in the evenings, and at best only from 10 
to 16 hours a week, can not prepare foremen or superintendents of shops 
for machine-building, spinning and weaving factories, etc., because it 
would require an additional number of years of study, and because the 
technical preparation of such men necessitates special training. The 
government in Saxony established in 1855 a school for foremen, the 
first of its kind. Requirements for admission: Age 16 years anda 
practical experience of two years in workshops. Length of course one 
year and a half. Hours per week, 35 to 45. These schools restrict 
themselves to what foremen really need, so that the students shall not 
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overyalue their capacity and forsake shop and factory to enter the 
drafting room. They are in fact intended for industrial under offi- 
cers. 

Prussia has 4, Saxony 2, Austria 14 of such schools. The school in 
Chemnitz chiefly prepares soapboilers, dyers, and millers. Since its 
establishment in 1855 it has had 3,100 students. The Austrian schools 
together have at present 2,100 students who are preparing themselves 
for the building trades, technical mechanics, industrial arts, and chem- 
ical industries. 


(D) INDUSTRIAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(20) Secondary schcols.—Pursuing the course of a polytechnicum pre- 
supposes graduation from a classical or a modern high school, and 
hence can not be completed before the ciose of the twenty-fourth year 
of age. 

The education offered in a polytechnicum is much too high for com- 
mon industrial purposes, because it is largely theoretical, and prevents 
the student from acquiring practical preparation and skill during the 
time when alone such skill can be acquired. Hence industrial sec- 
ondary schools, which stand between the lower industrial schools and 
technical universities and offer the strict discipline of a high school, 
seem to meet the needs of the people. The gradation in trades and 
industries, both in kind and extent, necessitates a gradation in the 
schools preparing forthem. The famous statistician Engel caiculated 
the cost of education and maintenance of a laborer at 15 years of age 
to have been 8888; that of a man with secondary education at 20 years 
of age to have been $2,904; and that of a student of a university at 
25 years of age to have been $6,600. The absence of opportunities for 
obtaining a secondary industrial education must therefore work disad- 
vantageously upon many strata of society, because it restricts them to 
a lower industrial education or lifts them up to an elevation where 
they can not support themselves, the absolutely necessary connecting 
link between elementary and higher schools being wanting. Lower 
schools are apt to push their talented students forward unduly, while 
polytechnica are forced to lower the requirements for admission, hence 
industrial secondary schools will aid the lower schools by relieving 
them of elements which are apt to disturb them, and relieve the poly- 
technica by drawing from them students insufficiently prepared. 
These schools will also relieve the nation of elements which are neither 
fish nor flesh—of that half-learned industrial element which claims to 
understand everything but knows nothing thoroughly. Civil engi- 
neers, poorly prepared and loose in every joint of true education, are 
found in great abundance, while the great centers of industry need 
men such as industrial secondary schools alone can furnish, viz, ma- 
chine builders, common architects, bridge builders, surveyors, engi- 
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neers, chemists, superintendents of small factories, planners and design- 
ers, etc. The great army of labor, consisting, as it does, of privates 
and a more than sufficient number of generals and colonels, needs more 
underofficers. 

A remarkable short-sightedness is exhibited from time to time in dis- 
cussing secondary industrial schools. Some claim that there is no 
urgent necessity for them, ‘“ because the technical universities furnish 
a sufficient number of students who fail in examination for the higher 
honors; hence offer men of the second rank, or small caliber, for tech- 
nical pursuits.” ‘To this the answer is given that unfit industrial “ offi- 
cers of the staff” are not necessarily fit subaltern officers; that teachers 
of higher schools insufficiently prepared are not necessarily well enough 
prepared to be elementary school teachers. The Austrian minister of 
education in 1880 had to meet the objection to secondary industrial 
schools, ‘that they came into competition with polytechnica,” by show- 
ing, statistically, that these secondary schools attracted elements which 
were neither wanted in the polytechnica, nor in facet could lay claim for 
adniission there. 

. The Society of German Engineers, consisting of more than 6,000 mem- 
bers, declared, in 1889, that secondary industrial schools were a neces- 
sity to be provided for by the state. The industries for which they pre- 
pare are spread over the whole country. Such schools can flourish 
only when they are independent institutions, but not if appendages of 
other schools. If the State fails to establish them the larger cities are 
not likely to doso, and “private institutions with glittering pro- 
grainmes, unfulfilled promises, low requirements for admission, attrac- 
tive uniforms for the boys, overcrowded classes, poorly paid and insuf- 
ficiently prepared teachers, and pompous, emblazoned diplomas,” will 
arise—institutions which are “worked” for a money consideration. 

The oldest secondary industrial school in Germany is the one estab- 
lished in 1836 in Chemnitz by the governmentof Saxony. It has since 
its establishment admitted 4,100 students and has served as a model 
for similar schools in other states, notably in Austria. The students 
when admitted have a high-school education and have acquired the 
privilege of serving as a volunteer in the army for only one year. The 
course of study for the technical mechanics’ branch and technical 
chemistry is three and a half years, that for architecture three years. 

Prussia has no such secondary schools. How acutely this want is 
felt is seen from the fact that the polytechnica of Prussia have 29 per 
cent, while the same institutions in Saxony and Austria have only 10 
or 11 per cent of special students, that is, students who are not grad- 
uates of classical or other secondary schools. In the polytechnicum 
of Hanover this percentage rose to 47 per cent in the year 1890-91. 
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The foilowing table is instructive: 


Winter of 1890-91. 


Regular students. | Special students. See et ee 


Polytechnica. ‘ : i - - 


| t 
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These so-called special students, special because they did not fit into 
the regular course, oblige the polytechnicum to perform the duties of 
secondary schools, which involves a weakening of its character as a 
technical university. Numerous students from Prussia in secondary 
industrial schools of other states prove the want spoken of; thus, 
of the students in such schools in Chemnitz 193 are Prussians and 670 
are Saxons; of those in Mittweida 591 are Prussians and 106 Saxons. 
The school in Hildburghausen has 247 Prusians, that in Buxtehude 445 
Prussians, and only 116 students from other states. The minister of 
commerce and industry in Prussia acknowledges that the reorganized 
Prussian industrial schools ‘can not be of much service to the trades, 
nor be preparatory schools for the polytechnica, nor are they properly 
organized tc perform the functions of secondary schools.” It is officially 
recognized that Prussia will have to establish secondary industrial 
schools independent of other secondary institutions in order to com- 
plete its otherwise so well organized system of industrial education. 

In Prussia the so-called technical classes, appendages to common 
high schools, were attended by 166 students in 1888. Similar classes 
in Aachen, Barmen, and Gleiwitz have been discontinued for want of 
attendance. A few other attempts (in Cologne and elsewhere) are still 
inembryo. Bavaria has three indusirial schools, at Munich, Nurem- 
burg, and Augsburg, with 364 students. When these schools were 
established it was hoped that their graduates would at once enter upon 
practical pursuits, but most of them entered technical universities. 
In Mecklenburg, Neustadt has 150 secondary industrial students; in 
Saxony, Chemnitz has 313, Mittweida, 479; in Meiningen, Hildburg- 
hausen has 451; in Bremen, Buxtehude has 560. 

In Austria the modern high schools (Realschulen) served from 1851 
till 1867 as industrial schools, preparing students for higher technical 
study, as well as for practical pursuits. This was found to be an error, 
and since 1876 the state has established 15 industrial secondary schools 
(2in Vienna, 2 in Briinn, 2 in Pilsen, 1 in Salzburg, Graz, Innsbruck, 
Triest, Prague, Bielitz, Cracow, Czernowitz, and Reichenberg). These 
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schools are organized into 8 industrial schools, with 1,725 students; 14 
schools for workmen, with 2,100 students; and 14 industrial continuation 
Schools, with 3,474 students; and numerous special technical courses. 
These state schools form the centers for the organization of smaller 
and lower institntions, and have proved of inestimable value to the 
industrial life of the Austrian Empire. 

Switzerland has one secondary industrial school at Winterthur, which 
had, in 1885, 359 students. 

(21) Commercial schools.—The commercial schools, established chiefly 
by commercial societies and corporations, sometimes by private persons, 
but rarely by communities, give splendid testimony to the desire for 
education among commercial peopie. They are an effective means 
against the increase of a commercial panperism that is detrimental 
to the social and economic conditions of the state. Technical educa- 
tion flourishes more in the commercial than in any other pursuit. In 
Wiirtemberg it was ascertained that 12 per cent of all apprentices 
were commercial apprentices. Commercial schools are classified a3 
continuation and apprentice schools with supplementary instruction 
that accompanies the practical work. Beside these, which are all 
evening or Sunday schools, there are commercial day schools with a 
course of two and three years. <A. formidable obstacle of many com- 
mercial scheols is found in the insufiicient preparation of their students, 
who, despite a full course of elementary education, are weak in orthog- 
raphy and grammar, so that instead of instruction in commercial busi- 
ness style, as the course of study announces, instruction in orthogra- 
phy, etymology, and punctuation is required, or, in other words, the 
elements have to betaught. Good commercial schools impart knowledge 
in a much more complete and systematic manner and in better scien- 
tific connection than practical work in any commercial business could 
give it, since the latter is always, and needs must be, restricted to a 
certain line of transactions. 

The Society of Commercial School Principals in Saxony, in 1881, pub- 
lished a sketch of the course of study for commercial schools. Accord- 
ing to that the most essential branches are commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, correspondence (with accounts), and commercial science; 
that is, the systematic presentation of the principles of commerce and 
its rules and regulations as derived from the laws of the state and 
political economy. . 

The tuition fees in most commercial schools are much higher than in 
industrial schools, the maximum being $90 a year (see also section 7). 
The cause of this is chiefly that the knowledge obtained in commer- 
cial schools (science of commerce, bookkeeping, accounts, arithmetic, 
correspondence, languages, knowledge of merchandise, banking, and 
penmanship) can beimmediately applied in commercial life, and that the 
merchant does not suffer like the industrial man from a conflict of in- 
terests. This circumstance facilitates the establishment of commercial 
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schools. The oldest is the one at Gotha, founded in 1817 by Arnoldi, 
the founder of institutions for insurance in Gotha. The second was es- 
tablished in 1831 in Leipzig by the Merchants’ Guild. Theimperial law 
regulating commerce and industry says, in section 154, that commercial 
apprentices wider 18 years of age may be required to attend continua- 
tion schools. (Sce, also, section 6). | 

Harry Schmitt established 165 commercial continuation schools in 
Germany, of which 48 were established before 1871, 117 since that time. 
According to his statement Saxony has 1 commercial school for every 
100,000 inhabitants; Baden 1 for every 150,000; Hessia 1 for every 
166,000; Wiirtemberg 1 for every 286,000; Prussia 1 for every 368,000; 
Bavaria 1 for every 500,000. Bavaria has 8 commercial schools (3 of 
which are public), with1,267 regular and 46 special students. Saxony, 4 
advanced commercial schools, with 993 students, two commercial courses 
of one year each, with 114 students, and 32 commercial apprentice 
schools, with 2,257 students; total, 3,364 students. Wiirtemberg has in 
nine cities commercial continuation schools, mostly special classes of in- 
dustrial schools. The polytechnica in Carlsruhe, in Brunswick, and in 
Vienna had originally commercial sections, but they were abandoned. 
The polytechnicum in Riga (in the German provinces of Russia) has a 
commercial section to this day. 

The number of hours a week is greatest in Dresden; then follow 
Leipzig, Chemnitz, Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Plauen, 
Bautzen, in the ordernamed. Austriamaintains 12 secondary commer- 
cial schools, 28 lower schools of that kind, 59 independent commercial 
schools, and 15 connected with other day splnealice together, 117 institu- 
tions ea commercial education. 


(E.) INDUSTR\AL ART SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, AND MUSEUMS. 


(22.) Industrial art schools and societies—As a result of the World’s 
Expositions of 1851, 1855, and 1862 it was noticed, in England, 
Austria, and Germany, that industrial art in these countries, de- 
spite its technical perfection, was far inferior to that of France. It 
was recognized that the great advantage which France had over other 
countries was not owing hy innate skill and taste, but to the gradually 
trained workmanship, which training had been going on ever since 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. The leading men came 
to the conclusion that this difference could only be overcome by 
instruction and good models. The South Kensington Museum (a mu- 
seum, school, and teachers’ training school combined), founded by the 
prince consort in 1857, with which numerous art schools and industrial 
museums in smaller towns are closely connected, proved its wholesome 
influence as early as the London Exposition in 1862. It received be- 
tween 1861 and 1863 an annual appropriation of $170,000. France, in 
order not to be ontdone, appropriated for its Couservatory of Arts and 
Trades the sum of $1,000,000 and an extra appropriation of $306,000 for 
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purchases at the London Exposition. Upon the motion of von Hitel- 
berger Austria established in 1863 a museum for art and industry and 
in 1868 a school for industrial art. Later the various German states 
followed the example; in 1865 the Industrial Hall at Carlsruhe was 
opened; in 1867, the Museum of Industrial Art at Berlin and also the 
National Museum at Munich. 

The object of industrial art schools is to revive among industrial 
people the taste for art which was so great at the close of the Middle 
Ages, and also a comprehension of the demands of industrial art among 
artists. 

The training of industrial men toward artistic perfection in their respective 
branches is the essential point, not the inoculation of art upon trades. (Stockbauer.) 

It should be insisted upon that only such students can be admitted 
as have practical shop experience. Since industrial art consists in 
the application of the laws of architecture, plastic art, and painting, to 
industrial products, the industrial art schools must foster these three 
branches particularly. These schools must have close contact with 
high art (a large artery can furnish blood for small vessels), but 
they must also, in order to act beneficially, have contact with technical 
institutions of which they formerly were a part. Yet their success 
demands that they be independent institutions, and not mere append- 
ages. (Roscher.) 

It has recently been urged that industrial art schools should, less 
than heretofore, foster the historic ornament, since that s tinea 
the student’s prejudice and deprives him of the liberty of creative 
power. Hence it is recommended, especially by M. Meurer, that indus- 
trial art should abandon the ancient traditions of artistic style and 
return to the original fountain of nature. Thefrequent change of styie 
-in modern industrial art, the constant experimentation with the artistic 
means of expression of all ages and nations, is mostly owing to neglect 
of the study of nature. Says M. von Schwind: 

Museums, with their bewildering multitude of objects, dig up the soil around the 
germinating power of creative genius, and influence it like fifty climates upon a plant 
that can stand only one. © 

The numerous modern collections of models of style are poor text- 
books; they act like cribsin a classical school. Instead of ‘stable-feed- 
ing” with printed models, Meurer recommends the “ pasture-fodder” 
of nature. ‘oo much ee nals in schools must not be encouraged 
either, for the much admired industrial art of less gifted oriental peoples 
shows that an uninterrupted artistic tradition is an essential condition 
of perfection in industrial art. 

Prussia has industrial art schools in Berlin, Frankfort- on-the-Main, 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, Cassel, Hanau, Breslau, “and the establishment of 
several others has been contemplated. Bavaria, Munich (1885, since 
1868 a state institution, has a woman’s department) and Nuremberg, both 
schools have 567 sien. Saxony, Leipzig (1871), formerly an insig- 
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nificant art academy, now a flourishing art school devoted to the 
publishing trade, 207 students; Dresden (1875), 289 students; Plaueu 
(1877), reorganized in 1890. Wiirtemberg, Stuttgart, 104 students; the 
industrial continuation schools of Wiirtemberg have, in piaces where 
a special industrial art predominates, shops for modeling, chasing, en- 
graving, and wood carving. Baden, Carlsruhe (1878), 224 Students; 
Pforzheim (1877), 219 students. Hessia, Mayence (1865), Offenbach 
(1868). Austria, Vienna, 207 students; Prague, 243 students; Lem- 
berg, 182 students, besides a special school for photographie art in 
Vienna, 164students. Switzerland has industrial art schools in Basel, 
‘Bern, Geneva (2), Lucerne, Zurich, and la Chaux-de-Fonds. 

German industrial art societies combined to form a large wnion in 
1883. The most numerous of these societies are those in Munich, 
Pforzheim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Berlin, Old- 
enburg, and Dresden. 

(23) Industrial art museums, with libraries and collections of models 
for ornameutation, are necessary supplements to industrial art schools, 
which otherwise would remain mere drawing or modeling schools. 
Again, without industrial art schools the museums lose a great deal of 
their usefulness. ‘In many cases the interest of the collectors who aim 
at completeness and rarities, and also the interest of the scientists and 
the historians who aim at a faithful representation of the past and its 
development, gained the upper hand over the practical purpose of such 
an institution, namely, the fostering of modern industrial art. By no 
means Should classical preductions of the present time be excluded, 
lest the show windows on business streets would give more useftl sug- 
gestions to workmen than the museums of industrial art. Printed 
labels and explanations attached to the objects in a museum are pre- 
ferable to catalogues, which scon get out of date. Printed guides 
should treat historic, archeologic, and ethnographic points of view 
less fully; the development of art in industry must at all times 
be considered the vital cbject. Therefore suggestions regarding the 
technique, and the dependence of ornament upon material, or the rela- 
tion between utility and ornament in industrial objects, is of much 
more importance than uncertain statements regarding time and place of 
origin. Reference to models and to periodicals and books which may 
be found in the library connected with the museum, should be found 
in close proximity to the objects displayed. The superintendents of 
many industrial art museums in Germany and Switzerland are em- 
powered to copy, for industrial art workers and other people, sketches, 
plans, and detailed drawings of objects contained in the museum.” 


(F.) TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES OR POLYTECHNICA. 


(24) The German Empire has 9 polytechnica; Austria, 4; Switzer- 
land, 1; and German Russia, also 1. All of these institutious were 
founded during the nineteenth century. The Ecole Polytechnique, in 
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Paris, was established in 1794. It was a preparatory institution for a 
small number of engineers of the military and civil service who received 
their higher training in special schools for artillery service, general staff 
of the army, and bridge and railroad building. Stillinregard to time it 
is justly entitled to the distinction of being the oldest polytechnicum in 
the world.” Prague followed in 1806; Graz,in 1811; Vienna, in 1815; Ber- 
lin, in 1821; Carlsruhe, in 1825; Darmstadt, in 1826; Munich, in 1827; 
Dresden, in 1828; Stuttgart, in 1829; Hanover, in 1831; Briinn, in 
1850; Ziirich, in 1855; Brunswick, in 1862; Riga,in 1862; and Aachen 
(or Aix-la-Chapelle), in 1870. 

With the exception of Aachen, the German polytechnica have devel- 
oped from lower or secondary industrial schools. In several of them 
(notably Berlin, Dresden, and Hanover) it was the intention originally 
to prepare skilled workmen and foremen for great building enterprises 
and factories. 

It was greatly to be regretted that the schools that were intended to 
prepare the students for the polytechnica, that is, the so-called Real- 
schulen, came into existence later. Saxony had, up to the year 1834, 
no secondary school like the Realschulen, and up to 1843 only one. The 
first Prussian Realschule was established in 1832 in Berlin. Not having 
proper preparatory schools, the polytechnica were obliged to admit 
their students with avery low standard of preparation. But the sudden 
expansion of the railroad system made it necessary to elevate the ob- 
jects of the polytechnica. The application of steam as a motive power 
made greater demands upon technical skill in the building of roads. 
bridges, locomotives, and machines. During antiquity bridges were 
rarely built with a span of more than 25 meters; during the middle 
ages spans of 50 meters were attempted, but the application of iron 
enabled bridge builders to go far beyond that. Lately bridges have 
been built that span 500 meters. To this must be added that in 
large cities the introduction of gas, water, and electricity gave a 
powerft impetus to technical education. Asa pioneer in this tran- 
sitional period the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris laid stress upon the 
strict scientific study of mathematics and the natural sciences—the true 
bases of all the technical sciences. Vienna emphasized a combination of 
the technical sciences into an organically well-articulated unity. Carls- 
ruhe and Ziirich paid special attention to general culture and scientific 
investigation, raised their requirements for admission, and adopted the 
constitution of a university. The technical institutions in existence 
changed their constitutions and courses of study, and became poly- 
technica; thus Graz in 1864, Ziirich in 1866, Munich in 1868, Dresden 
in 1891, Darmstadt in 1877, Hanover in 1879. 

Their official namein Central Europe is technical universities. Dur- 
ing the years from 1877 to 1880 representatives of these various tech- 
nical universities (in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland) assembled 
and determined upon a uniform organization of these institutions. 
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This assembly agreed that the technical universities were to offer for 
technical pursuits the highest possible education required for state or 
communal service and industry, and to foster and promote the technical 
arts and sciences. Their curriculum was made to embrace four courses, 
architecture, civil engineering, mechanical engineering, and chemistry. 
The comprehensive term civil engineering embraces road-building (in- 
cluding railroads), surveying, hydraulics, and bridge-bwilding. 

With the developinent of industrial sghools into polytechnical uni- 
versities a decrease in the number of attendants was unavoidable. 
There is less demand for the highest talent than there is for men of 
medium caliber. Instead of recognizing the decrease in attendance as 
a consequence of increased requirements for admission, a small number 
of teachers in these institutions try to raise the number of students by 
lowering these requirements, while the greater number of teachers con- 
sider this procedure a menace to the scientific results. If the proposi- 
tion of the former were adopted, the institutions would again become 
what they once were, universities and secondary schools combined; 
that is, through the main portal would enter students well prepared, 
and through the back door, so-called special students with an inferior 
preparation. The number of such special students is comparatively 
small in Austria and Saxony, while in Prussia it is very large. The 
university study of young men who are only prepared for secondary 
schools has great disadvantages, scientifical, economical, and _ so- 
cial. These students retard the progress of those better prepared 
than they, and are confronted with demands upen their own strength 
which they are unable to meet. Hence many of these special students 
enter industrial life with halfdigested knowledge, but they are more 
pretentious even than thorough students. Indeed, these weaklings 
require.a greater expenditure of time and money than good students 
do, and that which they accomplish in after life is often faulty and 
inferior, all of which causes a crippling of German industry in the com- 
petition in the market of the world. Steinbeis says, “It must be 
regarded as avery lamentable fact that many students of technical 
universities have little or no practical skill or knowledge of industrial 
economy; therefore they may be made useful at the drawing board, 
but not for practical management and government.” Genauck points 
out the notable fact that few machine engineers who have gone through 
a technical university are managing factories or workshops on their 
own account, while many experienced engineers of much inferior theo- 
retical preparaticn fill responsible and remunerative positions. Healso 
mentions the fact that theoretically educated architects are frequently 
found in the service of building masters of much inferior education. 
The Journal of the German Society of Engineers during the years 
from 1885 to 1891 points out the danger of students of insufficient prep- 
aration attending a technical university. 
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Schefiler’s university calendar contains the following statistics: 


— 


Summer, 1891. © 
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The possibility of comparing the attendance of different-schools is 
very limited, owing to the difference in the requirements for admission 
and because some institutions have sections which are wanting in others; 
for instance, Aachen and Berlin have each a section for mining; Bruns- 
wick, one for pharmacy; Carlsruhe, one for forestry; Munich, one for 
agriculture; Riga, one for commerce. 

A fusion or combination of these technical universities with the old 
universities for the learned professions has been frequently and emphat- 
ically urged. It has been said that such a fusion would make unneces- 
sary separate buildings, and do away with the necessity of duplicating 
certain appliances of instruction, such as libraries, botanical gardens, 
chemical and physical laboratories, mineralogical, geological, and arche- 
ological collections. W. Roscher urges this especially in the interest 
of a unified national education, so that between the learned profes- 
sional men, theologians, lawyers, physicians, and teachers on the one 
hand, and the so-called practical men, agriculturists, engineers, machin- 
ists, etc., on the other, no feeling of antagonism or disdain may arise. 
But this argument, strong as it may be, is not likely to prevail in the 
near future. . ; 


s 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH, 


The Russian Empire extends over one-seventh of the land surface of 
the globe, occupying, with its inland seas, an area of 8,644,100 English 
square miles. Its 114,873,008 people are scattered over that vast ex- 
panse; in European Russia alone there are 95,870,810 people within a 
space of 2,095,504 English square miles. 

The government is that of an absolute, hereditary monarchy, the 
Czar controlling the whole legislative, executive, and judicial power. 
The administration of the affairs of the Empire is intrusted, however, 
to four great councils, each with its own distinct functions. These are 
(1) the council of state which, acting as a consultative board, examines 
the proposed laws presented to it by the ministers and discusses the 
budget and all expenditures; (2) the ruling senate, which is divided 
into nine sections, has deliberative and executive functions, and is also 
the high court of justice forthe Empire; (3) the Holy Synod,’ which 
superintends the religious affairs of the Empire; but must refer all 
decisions to the Czar for approval before they can be enforced; (4) the 
committee of ministers,? who communicate directly with the Czar. 
During May, 1888, a special imperial cabinet was created; it has admin- 
istrative (economical, agricultural and manufacturing) and legislative 
sections. For administrative purposes the Empire is divided into gen- 
eral governments, governments, and districts; in European Russia 
there are 68 governments and 635 districts; in Asiatic Russia, 14 goy- 
ernments and 173 districts. Hach general government has its governor- 
general, who represents the Czar and controls both civil and military 
affairs. A civil governor and a council of control in each government, 
and a military governor in frontier provinces, assist in the management 
of local administrative affairs. In most of European Russia and to 


1Prepared by Miss Frances Graham French, specialist in school systems of North- 
ern and Eastern Europe. 
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some extent in Siberia, a system of communal self-government prevails, 
the primary unit of organization being the “mir,” or village commu- 
nity. There are 107,493 of these communities in European Russia. 
The affairs of the mir are discussed and regulated in general assembly 
of all the heads of families. Each mir elects its own elder, who is its 
executive, but who has no authority except to carry out its decisions. 
The communes are united into cantons (voloste) which have an average 
of about 2,000 men each (in European Russia 9,533). Each canton is 
presided over by an elder elected at the cantonal assembly, which 
assembly is composed of the delegates of the village community in the 
proportion of one member to ten households. In Poland these as- 
semblies are composed of all landholders, nobility included, police and 
clergy excluded. 

The economical affairs of government and district are administered to 
a certain extent by governmental and district assemblies—the so-called 
Zemstvos—which are composed of representatives elected by the peas- 
ants, the householders in towns, and the landed proprietors. The 
Zemsivo supplements the acts of the rural community. It dates from: 
1867, and was in force in 361 districts of 34 governments in 1886. In 
1890 there were important modifications introduced in these assemblies: 
the number of representatives was reduced, their powers were limited, 
while the nobility received greater authority. In cities and towns 
there are municipal organizations with powers similar to those of the 
Zemstvo. ; 

Social distinctions are most marked in Russia; the nobility, the 
clergy, the merchants, and the peasants do not mingle together, 
but each class isolates itself in a measure from every other class, and 
each has its own educational institutions. Of the total population only 
79.89 per cent are Russians; 8.11 per cent belong to the Aryan races; 
2.67 per cent to the Semitic races; 9.17 per cent to the Finnish and 
Tartar groups; 0.16 per cent to other races. The established religion 
is Greeco-Russian, but all these races with different degrees of civiliza- 
tion have not adopted the same cult. The majority of the inhabitants 
in 1886 were orthodox-Catholics—the official title for the Greeco- 
Russian faith. The different religions were represented by the fol- 
lowing numbers: Orthodox-Catholics, 65,549,696; United Church 
and Armenians, 55,000; the Roman Catholics, 8,300,000; Protestants, ~ 
2,950,000; Jews, 3,000,000; Mohammedans, 2,600,000; Pagans, 26,000; 
these estimates not including members of the army and navy. 

The vast extent of the Czaz’s dominions, the diversity of nationalities 
and religions, plainly indicate the difficulties attendant upon the estab- 
lishment of an acceptable school system; and yet, notwithstanding the 
many different elements which combine to make up this great Empire, 
there is national as well as local effort to educate the people according 
to the needs of the different classes and according to the different con- 
ditions of life among the peasantry, the commercial and sacerdotal 
classes, and the landed proprietors and nobility. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The empire is divided for educational purposes into twelve circuits, 
which are, through their curators,' under the direct charge of the min- 
istry of education, although there are many special schools which 
depend upon the other administrative departments. 

The school system throughout all its ramifications is an establish- 
mentof the State, for although the anthorities at St. Petersburg do not 
establish all schools, they are cognizant of the plans adopted by the local 
authorities in regard to school organization. The educational system 
is based upon a general plan which received imperial sanction in 1862, 
and which received still greater foree by an edict of May 25, 1874. 
According to these imperial edicts each parish is to have a school, and 
in cities there is to be a school for every 1,000 inhabitants, as about 50 
children between 8 and 10 years of age are found in that number of 
people. Education is compulsory in many provinces, except when the 
distance is too great or the weather too bad, but latitude is left to 
the zemstvos in determining the age at which children are required 
to attend school. Under elementary instruction are included (1) the 
people’s schools (narodnoe-uehilis-ché) divided into parish and district 
schools, the first under the care of the State and intended for the 
young children of the people; (2) the district schools (uyezdnoé-uchilis- 
ché) which are of higher elementary grade, one for each administrative. 
district. These higher elementary grades are now fast being replaced 
by urban schools. All children are admitted to the elementary schools 
without distinction of creed or social conditions. If funds are lacking 
for separate schools for girls they may attend the boys’ schools. The 
authorities having the controlling influence over the schools may make 
them gratuitous or may require tuition fees. 

Below the elementary grades are infant and maternal schools, in which 
children between 3 and 10 years of age are received by the day. There 
are also asylums for orphans from 7 to 12 years of age in the large cities, 
especially in St. Petersburg and Moscow. Iroebellian methods are em- 
ployed in some of the maternal schools and asylums. 

Generally speaking, education in the elementary grades is gratui- 
tous, not only in point of instruction but also as far as the purchase of 
text-books and school material is concerned. If the authorities decide 
to establish a school the zemstvo usually obtains certain State subsidies 
to aid in carrying iton. Schools differ greatly in different localities; 
but, in general, rural schools have only one class, with one or possibly 
two teachers, while city schools may have six classes, giving the pupil 
a higher grade of elementary instruction than is given in the rural 


1The curator is a prominent citizen who acts as an intermediary between the local 
school officer and the ministry. 
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school. Pupils of the urban schools are fitted to enter the service of the 
Government without further examination. Those who have followed 
four years of the course are prepared to enter the gymnasia. The most 
frequented schcols are those in charge of the zemstvos; next, those in 
charge of the commune, then those under direct control of the ministry 
of public instruction. | 

Private schools may be established, if authorized by the school 
authorities, but they reserve the right to close them if there is anything 
objectionable in their management. The individuals or communities 
which establish private schools indicate to the local school authorities 
what funds they intend to use for such purpose and the authorities des- 
ignate a person to administer such funds. — | 

In elementary grades the instruction of young girls is somewhat 
neglected, especially in rural districts. Protestants and Jews are most 
anxious to give their daughters an education in the different grades of | 
society. The clergy take the first rank in point of educating their 
daughters; the merchants and citizens generally come next, and lastly 
the peasants. Elementary education for girls of higher classes is gen- 
erally given at home; secondary grade instruction in institutes which 
are maintained by the Government, admission being granted according 
to the rank and official position of the father of the family. 

Grouped under elementary grades are the Sunday schools for adults, 
and, in localities where it is impossible to reach the permanent schools, 
ambulatory schools are found which, as in Scandinavia, are moved to 
other places after a few weeks’ instruction. Ifthe pupils are not numer- 
ous, the children of both sexes are instructed together; when the pum. 
ber of pupils is large two school divisions are formed, the boys coming 
from 9 to 12 o’clock, the girls from 1 to 3 or 40’clock. In the territo- 
rial divisions which have a zemstvo, the schools are well looked after, 
but in other parts of Russia complaint is made of unsuitable buildings, 
lack of proper facilities for teaching, etc. 

The schools of the clergy, a class of schools entirely apart from the 
State elementary and secondary grades, rank well in point of attend- 
ance. These schools are free to the orthodox Catholics, but tuition fees 
are charged to those of other faiths. The State elementary schools are 
open to all classes, but the people of birth and means prefer to have 
tutors and governesses at home, this being quite a popular phase of 
education in Russia. 

*[The State and the highest authorities are much interested in the 
establishment of technical and industrial schools,' the instruction to 
run in lines parallel to the secondary and primary grades. A special 
division to take charge of these schools was created in 1883 in the min- 
istry of public instruction. The intermediate technical schools have 


‘A comprehensive statement in regard to technical and industrial schools is found 
in the citations from M. Anopoff’s book and in the Report of the Technical Congress, 
which appear as an addendum to this article. 
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from six to eight-year courses, and train the students in such knowl- 
edge of technical and commercial matters as is necessary to those who 
are to become assistants to engineers and to directors of industrial 
enterprises of minor importauce. The schools of technical education, 
so called, are attended by students who graduate from the elementary 
schools, and who aim to become skillful workmen in manufacturing 
establishments, mechanicians, and designers. In this group are the 
schools of railroads, under the control of the ministry of public works 
and railways. Finally, the lower technical schools have a general plan 
of instruction which, in literary matters, does not go beyond that of 
elementary schools, and in addition aims to form artisans for domestic 
and village industries. To these regularly organized schools are joined 
special schools for adults—overseers, foremen, contractors, mechani- 
cians, and printers—the classes for evenings and Sundays of the Tech- 
nical Society of St. Petersburg, and the industrial school of Riga. 
Finally, the majority of schools of the districts and the urban schools 
have subsidies for technical sections, $241,250 having been added to 
the budget of 1891 for the inauguration of that branch of instruction; 
a considerable portion of that sum being reserved, however, for the 
establishment of a technical division in district schools in villages 
where there are village industries. A scheme for technical schools was 
elaborated in 1888 and one for commercial industrial schools in 1889. 
Ranking numerically next among the governmental schools are the 
secondary schools (gymnasia, progymnasia, and Real schools), which 
are supported by State, city, zemstvo, private individuals, or by tui- 
tion fees. The gymnasia date from the reign of Catherine II (1762-96), 
A decree of 1804 converted most of the communal schools founded in 
Catherine’s reign into gymnasia; yet in reality secondary education 
was not regularly organized until the decree of December 8, 1828, was 
promulgated. This decree was an outcome of a report made by a 
commission appointed on December 14, 1825, by Nicholas I, the aim of 
the commission being the formation of a classical course, without 
Greek as an obligatory study. In order to enforce this idea it was 
decided (1) that those who studied Greek should obtain admittance into 
the fourteenth grade of the hierarchic! seale established by Peter the 
Great in 1712; (2) that the entrance to the university at governmental 
expense should only be accorded to pupils who distinguished themselves 
in the study of Greek; (3) that knowledge of the language should be 
required of those seeking the degree of doctor. The statutes of” 
1828 contained the two last requirements, and added that those who 


1 This hierarchy comprised 14 classes of civilians, corresponding to 14 grades of 
military functionaries. A privy councillor held the first place, an actual privy coun- 
cillor the second place, and so down through college secretaries to archivists and 
registrars. The members of these 14 classes are called tchinorniks, the first three 
classes have the title Highest Excellence, the fourth Excellence, from that to the 
eighth rycokorodnii or the hereditary nobility and the remainder the title blagorodni, 
or well born. 
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distinguished themselves in the study of Greek should receive medals 
of gold or silver. This commission brought about a complete organi- 
zation of the gymnasia and aimed to give a very complete secondary © 
education to those who did not wish to, or could not, finish their studies 
at the university. 

In 1849, instead of creating special schools, it was deemed advisable 
to make the studies of the gymnasia more practical, and in 1852 to add 
a course of natural sciences and mathematics, but the outcome of these 
innovations served to bring about a decadence in education in general, 
as in the universities, ecclesiastical academies, and gymnasia it was 
difficult to find professors who could take charge of the various divi- 
sions of study. In 1864 a new plan was inaugurated in the secondary 
schools. This made the ancient languages the basis of admittance to 
the university, elevated the standard of appointment of teachers, in- 
spectors, and directors, abolished the division of higher and lower grade 
masters (who ranked according to subjects taught), arranged salaries 
according to hours of instruction, limited the number of pupils in each 
class to 40, and prohibited the promotion of those who, after spending 
two years in a class, were not prepared for it. The statute also ex- 
tended the duties of educational councils, associated directors and in- 
spectors together, and brought the teachers and pupils more en rapport 
with each other. Authority was also given to form the four lower 
classes into progymuasia. While these reforms were important they 
were not the means of definitely organizing classical instruction, for 
new regulations, which are still in force, were drawn up in 1869 and 
modified in 1871. According to these regulations each government is 
to have one or more gymnasia in each important town or city where 
there seems to be need of such schools, these institutions to be exempted 

. ,.from taxation, to give general instruction above the elementary grade, 
and to act as preparatory schools for the universities and other special 
schools. The present regulation gives less time to the study of history, 
geography, and the Russian language, but more time to the classics. 

The gymnasia and progymnasia, founded. according to the explicit 
directions of the minister of public instruction, are under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the curator of the school district. The expenditures are 
to be paid by the State, certain societies, corporations, and private indi- 
viduals. In the Baltic provinces, by law of April 24, 1890, many second- 
ary schools were transformed to suit the plan of the Russian gymnasia. 
This is in accordance with a plan to more thoroughly Russianize these. 
provinees, for hitherto the German influence has been particularly 
strong. This change and certain regulations as to the free exercise 
of the Protestant religion have caused much discontent, as have also 
the measures to limit the German methods and language’ in Dorpat 
University. ; 

The Realschools, organized by imperial decree of May 12, 1872, aim 
to afford young men an education capable of immediate applica- 
tion, and to prepare them for the higher professional schools. This 
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preparation is brought about by devoting more time and attention to 
the study of the mother tongue, mathematics, and natural sciences 
than in the classical schools. But on account of the general theoret- 
ical tone given to these branches a supplementary class has been formed 
for the giving of more practical instruction. These schools have been 
found to be of such practical! use that there is hardly an important 
town of Russia, Siberia, or Caucasus which is without its Realschool. 
The need of both technical and Realschools is felt throughout Russia, 
as the natural resources of the country are in a measure awaiting 
development, and to the graduate of the Realschool and of the tech- 
nical school, belongs this field of labor. In 1881 the zemstvos re- 
quested the admission of the Real students to the scientific faculties 
of the universities, and a commission. was appointed to further this 
matter; but this plan was nevercarried out. Throughout the Empire 
the desire for secondary instruction is so great that excessive crowding 
is observable everywhere. 
The Russian authorities show marked interest in the education of 
young women. The institutions for the secondary education of girls 
were up to the middle of this century quite exclusively reserved for 
daughters of noble families. The Empress Catharine founded, in 1764, 
in the Convent of the Resurrection in St. Petersburg, a school for the 
education of young girls between 16 and 18 years of age, from the 
nobility and middle classes. The courses were gratuitous and extended 
through a five-years-period. The widow of Paul I, Alaria Fcodorovna, 
also carried out this same idea, but the majority of the schools were 
only instituted for the daughters of noblemen. During the reign of 
Alexander II the Empress Maria Alexandrovna specially organized 
educational institutions for the middle classes, and the first gymnasia for 
girls were opened in Russia in 1858. These institutions were all for 
day pupils, so that pupils could have the advantage of being with their 
families and yet receive a complete education. The Empress was pa- 
troness of these schools and the curator of the school district had imme- 
diate jurisdiction over them. Each gymnasium had two councils, one 
an administrative, the other a pedagogical council. The directress of the 
gymnasium was appointed by the curators, and that appointment was 
confirmed by the minister of publicinstruction. The council of admin- 
istration, composed of persons of beth sexes chosen by the corporations 
and societies which support the schools, had for its duties—(1) to choose 
a, curatrice and directress, (2) to examine as to the requisite resources, 
(3) to watch over the budget of expenditures, (4) to regulate the 
employ of amounts allowed to the school, (5) to limit the tuition fees, 
which should be less in the progyninasia than in the gymnasia, (6) to 
indicate when there should be exemption from school fees, (7) to decide 
as to the aid to be given to meritorious but needy students, and (8) to 
1Tt is stated, however, that the number of studies required produces a certain 


superficiality among the students, so that they do not find steady employment after 
graduation. 
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have the general charge of the institution. The pedagogical council 
(composed of the director of the boys’ gymnasia or Real school, the 
directress and all other officials of the girls’ school) chooses the teach- 
ers, both the men and women, and it is left to the curators of the school 
districts to confirm them in their functions. In the three classes of the 
progymnasia and the three lower classes of the gymnasia the instruc- 
tion is given by women teachers. 

A. large number of girls are trained in the state institutions, of which 
there are 8 at St. Petersburg and 6 at Moscow, and 20 in different pro- 
vincial towns. Admission to these -is dependent upon the rank and 
official position of the father: In one the highest aristocracy are ad- 
mitted, and so on down to the daughters of the clergy and of citizens. 
The duration of the studies is six years. Other establishments for 
young women, also under the supervision of the minister of public 
instruction, are open to all young girls, irrespective of rank. They 
are, with the exception of certain modifications in the instruction, 
completely parallel to the establishment for boys. 

For the training of teachers permission was given by the authorities 
in 1871 to establish a class of training schools, so that persons desiring 
to adopt that profession might be properly instructed in their duties. 
These schools are divided into institutes and pedagogical seminaries. 
The former train teachers for the higher, the latter for the lower ele- 
mentary grades. There are also pedagogical training schools for 
teachers of infant and maternal schools, which will be described under 
appropriate headings. 

The universities are of comparatively recent origin, dating from the 
18th and 19th centuries. Their first real vitality was due to Alexander 
I (1801-1825), who greatly favored the establishment of institutions for 
higher study, and, indeed, himself founded the universities of Kharkof, 
Kazan, and St. Petersburg, and restored those of Dorpat and Helsing- 
fors, all of which have a high standard of instruction. The complete 
university is composed of four faculties: History and philosophy, physi- 
cal sciences and mathematics, law, and medicine. All the universities 

do not possess the full faculties. _The universities of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kief, Kharkof, Odessa, and Kazan rank about equally in this 
matter. Dorpat has been under German influence, but is now being 
Russianized. Helsingfors has a special constitution ofits own. Varso- 
via is a Catholic center, and at Tomsk,! in northwestern Siberia, an in- 


1Students of the Jewish religion are admitted to the Imperial University at Tomsk 
(circular of rector of the university of June 3, 1892) in such a proportion that their 
numbers do not exceed 5 per cent of the students. Preference is given to those who 
have completed a gymnasial course in Siberia. In the University of St. Petersburg 
only 8 per cent of the students are to be Jews, by regulation made in the year 
1890-91. In the schools throughout the Empire 10 per cent of the pupils may be 
Jews, or 5 per cent where they are not considered as permanent settlers. In large 
cities like Moscow and St. Petersburg about 3 per cent are admitted to the public 
schools. The Jewish people have, however, their own schools, wherein their chil- 
dren show themselves to be studious and intelligent. 
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cipient university, which now consists only of the faculty of medicine,! 
was opened in 1889. 

Classed under higher instruction are a few lyceums, which are a 
gerade above the gymnasia but of a lesser degree than the university. 
Information in regard to these schools is presented under the heading 
Courses of study.” Special schools, most of which are establishments 
of the State, such as polytechnic schools, forestry schools, schools for 
veterinary surgery, for the study of mining, bridge and road making, 
serve to complete a school system which leaves no grade of education 
untouched. Military schools also have an important part in the school 
system. The pupils enter at 10 years of age into one of the one hundred 
or more military schools in the Empire, follow a seven years’ course, 
which is free of charge to most of them, and are then ready to enter for. 
a two or three years’ course in one of the six special military schools of 
higher grade. The naval eadet school, dating from Peter the Great’s 
reign, and the naval academy educate for the naval service in a six 
years’ course in the former and a two years’ course in the latter school. 


STATE CONTROL. 


The Czar, as stated above, has the supreme control of all legislative, 
executive, and judicial matters throughout the Empire, consequently he 
is the highest school authority. But acting as his aids are many offi- 
cials who have more direct charge of educational affairs, among them 
the ministers, all of whom communicate directly with their sovereign, 
so that the control of the various grades is vested in the different min- 
isters of the Government. 

The minister of public instruction with a deputy, who takes his place 
in case of absence, and his scientific council, composed of well known 
specialists, form the highest legislative and administrative body for 
educational purposes. The scientific council has as one of its duties 
the selection of text-books, the lst of which is submitted to the minister 
annually, and, if approved by him, is published. 

The greater proportion of educational institutions are under the direc- 
tion of the ministry of public instruction, but the Holy Synod has a num- 
ber of people’s schools of both elementary and secondary grades, which 
have a separate organization from the Government schools. ‘Then there 
is a complete system of schools attached to the ministry of war. This 
class of schools includes military academies; schools of civil engineer- 
ing and artillery; cadet schools and military gymnasia for the sons of 
officers; schools for engineers and subofficers who voluntarily enter the 
service and aspire to attain the rank of officer; and topographical and 
pyrotechnic schools. These schools are only accessible to the sons of 
officers and to young officers. Controlled by the same ministry are 
schools to form the corps of pages to which are admitted the sons and 


1A¢ date of going to press information is obtained that the faculty of science was 
opened in the winter of 1892-93. 
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grandsons of generals only; the school of law, with a seven years’ course 
exclusive of the preparatory classes; and the imperial lyceums of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. In the first of these establishments persons 
are trained to be higher officers; in the second .for the magistracy; in 
the others as administrative officers. These schools are reserved for the 
sons of high civil and military authorities or of noble families. Con- 
nected with the ministry of the navy and the ministry of public works 
and railways are many technical schools of both elementary and second- 
ary grade. Such schools are divided into those for the nobility and for 
persons who are not of noble extraction. The ministry of the imperial 
house has charge of schools which serve to train young persons for the 
dramatic profession. Both special and general instruction is given to 
this class of students, the study of three languages, dancing, dramatic 
-art, and singing being included in the course. Still other ministers have 
charge of higher and secondary schools for the children of persons em- 
ployed in such ministries. The minister of public instruction is repre- 
sented in each of the educational districts by a curator, who is appointed 


by the minister. Subordinated to-the curator are the inspectors of pro- © 


vinces and districts designated by himself. The jurisdiction of these 
functionaries extends over all branches of instruction, even to the uni- 
versities, and through these officials the Czar is. advised as to the 
educational movements transpiring throughout his domains, 


LOCAL CONTROL. 


In each of the provinces where there is a provincial assembly or 
zemstvo the schools are under the control of a school council, presided 


over by the archbishop, of which the governor of the province is mem-_ 


ber ex officio. ‘These councils are independent of the ministry and 
have no regular communication with the department except when com- 
plaints are made or illegal acts done. In the provinces or governments 
where there is no zemstvo there are neither school councils nor inspect- 


ors, but the directors of the gymnasia have, at least nomimally, the | 


surveillance of elementary grades. The Holy Synod has direct control 
of the parochial schools organized by law of July 138, 1884, all of which 
depend upon the clergy. The administrative officers of the different 
classes of schools will be found under the heading, “Supervision and 
administration.” The Grand Duchy of Finland has its own special 
schoo] administration (see Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1888-89, vol. 1, pp. 222-235). 


MAINTENANCE, 


Russia’s rule is that of absolutism, and yet the peasant class, even 
when its members were serfs, had a sort of republican organization. 
Individual rights are a new thing, however, and have only existed since 
the abolition of serfdom. Each commune has its own form of organiza- 
tion; and when a school is to be created the inembers of the commune 
assemble together as a whole and vote the funds for such purpose; that 


is, such a vote is taken in case there is no territorial assembly or zemstvo. 
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The development of elementary education is slow, and the govern- 
mental authorities at St. Petersburg only participate in a most lim- 
ited degree in the formation and maintenance of schools, as they lean 
voluntarily upon the zemstvos and upon the municipalities and private 
associations scattered throughout the Empire, yet the school system 
has marked uniformity throughout the length and breadth of Russia, 
and the organization is as complete as though all educational institu- 
tions were founded and supported by the Government. As to any 
modifications of this general rule it may be observed that, according to 
an imperial decree of May 25, 1874, which sums up all previous decrees, 
elementary schools are to be maintained by the State (in a limited de- 
gree) by the zemstvos, by the communes, and by private associations. 
When the zemstvo decides to create a school, however, it expects a 
subsidy from the State and also pecuniary aid from the commune, both 
of which it usually obtains (in 1890 the zemstvos maintained no less 
than 22,000 schools), but the main cost of village schools is paid by the 
zemstvos; still, in the school district of Odessa the communes expended 
two and one-half times as much as the zemstvo. The Holy Synod sup- 
ports a number of schools of both elementary and secondary grades, 
which are open to children of all religions, the Orthodox-Catholies 
receiving free instruction, those of other faiths paying school fees. 

Secondary schools are maintained by the State, which contributes 52 
per cent of the ageregate expenditure of the gymnasia, progymnasia, 
and technical scheols; the remainder of the amount needed to main- 
tain such schools being made up by fees (about 30 per cent) and by 
donations from the zemstvos and municipalities. Cossack schools, of 
all grades, for boys and girls are maintained by the separate voiskos, 
which, however, maintain a number of their pupils in the govern- 
mental schools. The State maintains institutes of a secondary char- 
acter for girls. These are the so-called Empress Marie institutions, the 
expenditures of which are paid by the ministry of finance. The uni- 
versities are maintained in part by the State and in part through tlie 
funds accruing from tuition fees, donations, etc. 

Summarizing in a few words, it may be stated that the Government 
at St. Petersburg is thoroughly in accord with the local authorities in 
the matter of establishment, control, and maintenance of schools 
throughout the various divisions of Russia. While much is left to 
local authorities, yet is it noticeable that all grades of schools are in a 
measure subordinated to regulations emanating from the seat of Gov- 
ernment, the Czar and his ministers being fully cognizant of all branches 
of the public service, and the divers school officials being either in 
direct or indirect communication with the central authorities. 


STATISTICS. 


The total number of pupils in the schools of the Empire, exclusive of 
Finland, was estimated, in 1887-88, to be 2,472,627—boys, 1,944,057; 
girls, 527,570. These figures are not complete, but it seems that only 
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about 2 per cent of the aggregate population is in school, and, in 1888, 
only 20 per cent of the recruits could read and write. In Barepeatt 
Russia there is one primary school for each 2,500 inhabitants, and in 
Siberia one for each 3,345 inhabitants. The statistics of the different 
grades of schools, as far as presented in the year 1887, are as follows: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


No. of . a: 
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eS MOIS co seed ea es 1 cay cena sbene cece weenersaate eee 236 236 | cote: 16, 338 
Motiliclomeniary CU UCatiON.<-ceccences name eee nyse e see » 46, 880. 880 | b1, D1, 451, 609 (oe 383, 236 
e 721 


even 


@ Figures for Darpat educational district wanting. 
b This oftice has no mcans of ascertaining discrepancy between uke stm of the several items and tke 
totals printed beneath them. : 


SECONDARY, HIGHER, AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


Schools. | Teachers. | Students. 

Mmaialselools .. 2a. ...---- +--+. s2e22 cee G5 sos gor Se oesetoassH ‘ | 
Normal seminaries with practice schools....-....-.-...-- poecaatas 78 822 5, 586 
Cyiuasia and progfymnasia .........2-.0066- seotanonosanonedaos 239 2, 815 68, 682 
IRGAISEICONE o.oo SOc Ee eae ane Ee rmAa re mecca nceneossaesccossued 90 1, 403 18, 827 
Technical and industrial schools..................-- SeaueEodoad. § Ce ee oe 4, 769 
Stineolloaiea | RremiingyeCSe5 oc6 oueancgoouseedaoccKdesdousas cpo0KoeCe g 55 1, 049 | 17, 297 
Military eum eee) BNC RSS cece soo ee sees oes on peanaaocccge 8 ils) | GBee sete oce | 21, 109 

Voral secondary schools for boys..........--+5-+.sesse204 622 | BE | 136, 270 
Eqonasia and progymnasia for girls.........--..2+..+-2:--++-20! | 35) 2 70, 174 
GMs ON PILLS Meee Bo. a. ae omens eee goouscasoond | 30 poper WResoooc j 7, 911 

Total ewes Schiools-for girls). ce. <-.ssee-- peed “| 373 | sic eee .. | 78, 085 
UIE TESTES He. ste Siew. n nse cele eke rie eens steiner (are ereteieis cee sie aieisis ee oie 9 | BO HO | 18, 633 
Special high schools..........--+-+6.++e--+cseeseoteens cre 10 | 190 | 2, 096 
Women’s university colleges (1890) @...-.-..-... 00-2 eee ee eee  eeeteseccone | 400 
BG CHSC OGUS) © x0 255-5 « ajanwinninian = «CMMs 2 oie ie <a 'cn cieleretasale 47 127 831 
Medical ACAVWETN no Aaa mab oeoo on conoaRooon a obo dusobousdononaccaD de BD Meaeascococs 745 
Piece CAUCTIIIGS » 5 .c vie secs on oo 5 suien ceeasiase sicislssiacn ease ss seee A ees eines 431 
PARC UMEMT ATES GN OO Sia: 2c) cis cis Ss 'eis wot e vcieieeietieiee Severe arate eects ee aero 306 
En: ORUIDM Es CRE ENS SC TUOO UG oe oie m nw sw sim cn on wna etm cre cine etal ae sae ee |S seers = | 238 

Total higher institutions (incomplete) .............2.0-++-- 31 | eee 48, 080 


a@The women’s colleges providing full university education were closcd by Imperial order in 
1887-88. Oneof them has since been reopened at St. Petersburg. 


° 
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Within a few years a certain extension has been given to the schools 
carried on by the clergy, the teachers being permitted to teach through 
lettres Vobédience given by the bishops; these schools numbered 19,508 
in 1890, with nearly 690,000 pupils. 

In Caucasus in 1888 there were 19 lyceums, gymnasia, and Realschools; 
5 normal schools, 16 high schools for gizls, witha total of 10,056 pupils 
(6,036 boys, 4,020 girls) ; 31 town schools, 9 special schools, 5 schools 
for indigenes, with a total of 6,660 pupils ; 104 private schools, with 
3,013 pupils ; 876 primary schools, with 51,529 pupils ; 151 Armenian 
schools, with 11,129 pupils ; 395 schools of varied character, with 
18,335 pupils ; 2,046 Musselman and Jewish schools, with 24,750 pupils. 

In Siberia there were 1,446 elementary schools, with 49,118 pupils. 

The statistics of schools in the capital, St. Petersburg, at date of 
May 30, 1890, were as follows : 


_ Number | Pupils. ~ 
of = 
schools. | Boys. Gils. 
Afunictpal elementary schools. 
 soolls itr INQWE gat. + 54 l iis e 149 1,177 ee 
SOIOGS Ror Gib) ..o BS csaesunseecsboeese SOFC eee See Ace ean eae ee IBN BRepe ease 5, 583 
‘Loa einieil SEIN) IE...a meme age aa ae ee 2 38 | 53 
AD OUI AES CIRO ON Serepeeyerareyeree teeter ete elele sono <lnjo/aeivialeleisralciscisielsjsu Hele seca ese uree 8 261 | mile 
Schools maintained by the different denominations, communities, ete. | 
COMPO aul OliGEsCWOOlSs mee ccc cis coe secci coe a sae cise cc saceeccc crs scccuie} 5 249 323 
ernilrerames el OO | Seeeera eels, \erctscie¥-ie(s\aralteine oo <2 2 see posse seeests Sorelsc eee 11 2,021 824 
Bee tieeme @@lmeren SCHOOlS 4222-52222 -s2<<cascesceseaereerenee ces ace 3 | 104) | Soeece eee 
serecdhinh aingl SMS RENO Oe sees e Goes ee eee eee sees eae eee ae ae 3 216 302 
Esthnian and Lithuanian SCHOOIS <2 oa. sae sos see ee sess eee en iineee scssie 2 116 111 
J ewish ee eee saree eee rae wee een a croce sca wanes sewed 5 307 151 
Private schools | | 
RemINO lo MOMMMOMS tare es anes oe <i sc- sc ercess ccc cost sce scccsssescse cee seeds ne i BEL )) ee 
+ ig 10 GSS. oeoo nearer ie eee ee PEN | eee nen 1, 952° 
Infant schools (MOH WH NobaGlapanyeresty).oaasesac cosonesenasnapseecee 130 Ly, BY 1, 744 
Secondary Schools. 
ie ne [eto oss  ra 35 1,002 |s-ee eee 
AS Nor GIGS A ae BB | eoceerce: 7, 897 
SCOOLS ioe DOH SOkCiiessqanese sane aaa eee eee 16 1, 220 891 
DHRU SENOO | Ble cone pce CO ee eI Se Cea ee an 13 3; 2601 ls. sees eee 
ScMoolsammexedt tordliiterent agylunis-.-.....5...2.5-0002e00--- cere eos 78 3, 281 20co 
Seen ene onthe deat, dumb, and buNd.........2.-200-.eoteceeere+sWeeneees ep | 147 89 
Higher grade schools. | 
Bom cuer qcenools tommemeral stu@ics.............-0--0---00-c00-cccecoee 10) 3.090. eee 
Burgher schools for special MUO. cesancoecete Sense a Aero eee 5 i 1 SSON We eerteretsiete 
Military SEIOD eo. édacdokeane dae 6 PIS |. Bacsoodas 
Sy WEA? GNC hale EB Ae 66 GaSe 1 479 | 34 
cl OT ROL WRASIC 6.2. eee sas 45a soses cnn cater neces seecccecsss 1 288 399 
ecueran Galea n (Ms ClenulilCic OWLS COMestsetr ree ae) ea c- eajc< sss clcnas occ. oc: Pe ee a 1, 079 
Total is a 
oie) 2 GG oe ee ae w 6, 878 1,512 
Intermediate or PecOnaary Gils SCNOO1S sea cee re eee oooh. ens cee 175 15, 761 11, 252 
USIP TOT GRICE) cc. een eee ane SII CRAPS Sete Peres etc 130 ! eS on 1, 744 
Eo ose cones Sage Hoc ecec sau jc dees ase coeuik 36{ 1,241 1, 952 
Sere sotaditerent foreign cults....-.---.-.2-c0-s2sescescenenesccccees 29 3, 693 eel 
I eerste eats Soe oS a. wis eininw mien en cicicin s vee coeeedanenee neces 269 | 7,476 5, 848 
a I oe Sod sina Sec bce vseawSeancee | 36, 606 | 24,019 
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The length of school year is not specified for the schools of elementary 
grade, but a general statement is made that the common schools are 
never closed, except for the summer holidays, é. e., from May 25 to 
August 20, on Sundays and other public holidays. It was also resolved 
at the congress for technical and industrial instruction, held. in St. 
Petersburg in 1891, “that tuition shall go on during at least ten 
months in the year.” This would naturally mean a continuance of all 
schools in which there is to be technical training during all but two 
months of the year. In the secondary schools, or gymnasia, the school 
term is from August 16, or thereabouts, to about the middle of June. 
The holidays include a fortnight at Christmastide, the same at Easter, 
sixteen church holidays, and Sundays. 

The ages of pupils throughout the different grades of schools are not 
definitely stated, but the city schools are, generally speaking, for pupils 
between 7 and 12 years of age. The same limit of age is noticeable in 
the asylums; in the maternal schools children enter as early as 3 years 


‘ofage.- At 10 years boys are presumed to be prepared for the gym- © 


nasia, and from 10 to 11 years of age girls enter the institutes. In the 
military schools instruction commences with the tenth year. The gym- 

nasial student is supposed to be prepared for entrance into the uni- 
versity at 18 years of age, 


FINANCE. 
INCOME. 


The income for educational purposes is derived from governmental 
subsidies, provincial and communal funds, which are made up in part 
from proportionate taxes upon personal property, and from an income 
tax. In the communes the taxes are levied by the communal authori- 
ties according to estimates presented to the higher authorities. To this 
may be added a supplementary tax of 10 per cent to form a provincial 
school fund. The village schools only figure for a comparatively small 
amount in the governmental budget, as the different local authorities 


are presumed to raise a sufficient income for the proper maintenance of 


such schools. The communal societies of towns or villages establish 
schools without government subsidy. City or village societies which 
desire to establish peoples’ schools engage themselves, either by muni- 
cipal or communal! decision, to guarantee the existence of such schools. 
Private individuals can also open schools if they will observe the con- 
ditions! upon which such schools are usually established, a simple dec- 
laration to the authorities being all that is at first requisite. 

The funds for the secondary schools are contributed by the state to 
the amount of 52 per cent of the aggregate expenditure for the gym- 
nasia, progymuasia, and technical schools, the remainder being made 
up by fees (about 30 per cent) and by grants from the zemstvos, the 


municipalities, ete. The Cossack schools, both for boys and. girls, are - 


1¥or supervision and programs of these schools see pp. 211, 227, and 230. 
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maintained by the separate voiskos. The school funds of the voiskos 
in 1888 were 2,720,123 rubles ($1,582,231). The church contributed the 
sum of 725,252 rubles ($419,195) in 1887 and 1,645,681 rubles ($951,203) 
in 1888. . 

The governmental authorities being desirous of attracting students 
to the university give at least $138,500 annually as scholarships, dona- 
tions to needy students, and general aid where most needed. This 
amount is often increased to about $279,000 from other sources. The 
budget of the ministry of public instruction contributes about 3,500,000 
rubles, or $1,953,000 annually for the universities. In order to develop 
the technical schools, especially that division of district and urban 
schcols which tends to instruct in village industries, the Government 
added a fund of $64,818 to the budget for 1891, but a considerable portion 
of that sum was set aside for the industrial division of district schools. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditures of the Government for education are not explicitly 
given for a late date; the actual ordinary expenditure included in the 
budget of the ministry of public instruction in 1891 was 22,935,781 
rubles, or $12,798,165. The aggregate expenses of the zemstvos in 1887 
was 44,131,775 rubles ($24,669,530), of which 17 per cent was spent for 
education, 7. e., $4,193,810. The latest expenditures which can be given 
in detail, and which serve to show how the funds of the different minis- 
tries and the Holy Synod are expended for educational purposes, may 
bemoreclearly understood by the following presentation for the year 1885: 


‘ | Rubles. | Dollars. 

ENCUMINI STALLONE AM Ce STLp CL VAS OM ere cle j2-)- = 0ele)- (a aie1s elwiers sieieletess eo cieieinie  ciceis <ee 970, 537 539, 759 
iW ORSITIES occan cys ccode pops sonsoceoHsEGuenomnoE SHE aoapoEoUNeSEsocSasosmodL | 2, 996, 880 1, 621, 760 
Demidoff Lyceum (law school) .......-........- Gaia erate etataveia crorcis\oGrcwrererete ye 48, 674 27, 159 
DHeCONUlmnpe (Ca tl OL seeeeenieciete a teisisie' cs seucisicle slereie eiereieia sre.S wsreccsm lw neice oes cream 6, 081, 298 3, 393, 364 
‘nel ROLE .cacdi cole eeaoe ea een ee a inn. | | 1,990,244} 1, 100, 556 
Coir SONOS) 5 sososGeng saan oud Goes co dee On ae Aeb a ase Bae SOR CAOCe en Oe meer es 1, 543, 149 861, 077 
Wisecictandsotner SGhOolSmme seme cies celee = ere ene oiereiee felolesisres<ielejsrsjaie scence 340, 977 199, 285 
NUUSRIE SECON COMLEIS SCHOO S) .- sae ielee cists eros eiaisicre cio crcis setae eece cles oe eee cciet 1, 733, 278 967, 169 
HAStOrc dep hilological am Stitle) aye eeeeterel= eae iaie arate ceteieyaie v= sic «= </se aie e eee 251, 720 140, 459 
Hee (110 CAG ATS CICU CCS) aN s SMTA OS\oe ete ale al ele relay alate ala ore ele lele raion) > mosaoouded 1, 260, 822 703, 538 
Educational establishments connected with the ministry.-.....-.-.-.-.----- 657, 838 367, 073 
Hil) Cita Sree vemmert(etete terete a ataiarciere cs clei iorc elec aia< <iciw co's wis d's /elcteissieciacteic cis ac dccmel 772, 066 408, 812 
IPXPIADS QING IT ees ocass. o-oo RRS eae re hae SOS 304, 170 169. 726 
Scholsisuipsmimceaids: CO Studembsees- o.-mcec csi aie srriarcre ss <2 msl) ssc see ace 835, 651 466, 293 
PALACE MES MED UDI CATIONS) GUC sa cceiin cies alec cos oreeine tee eieiece esse «ccc eee a 922, 721 518, 278 

ALE Ch tall ene MERE Sete eo) cole Slainincais a’ ava /ane/d-d:arereiicic:Siaiaca ie ccclacersielwie wee the 20, 419, 963 | a11.394, 339 
Expenditures of the Holy Synod for its schools ......-..--.-.-0--ecceeecees 2, 645, 683 1, 476, 291 
AVIRA S WE tee Ole vyiel Ga vomreereter peter te aici e eas so Sic g cicicieccicice-ec:Smvarevereaieiseie eis cversiciell 7,012, 144 3, 907, 276 
(Manis ter ten avert reenter earn tccinic se seco es ca ocecscccecesanaescnas 526, 838 2938, 975 
MNiimister of fimances es osces secaeem emis ces ccocisc xs Gpeinie Sao dO Sone E REE anodae 2, 977, 825 1,161, 626 
Minister or the state: donlamsmereeepereccce ccs ccc cecece-secc.e cco ccceccmns oe 1, 119, 463 624, 644 
NMS ter Of LHe Intell Ole were eee eee cieraeiss osc c.c icc. esas Sete eye eieeioee 82, 082 45, 801 
Miiisternotepublic works amd carl ways eererr etree satellite cle o-eeleleeiilo = 142, 458 79,491 
VIOMISFETZOL AI STICO Me... stem tat eteetetersici cra ere eres a serrate crac Sycveifete.s a cjacaleelaciiaceene 431, 656 240, 864 
Miaimisterot forelom altars’. acc cles siicrsslelsisioinels sisiels)© ¢o)</<fei Grete sane lejsin/s sis ele 15, 141 8, 448 
meeaimectorsiip Of the royal stud 1. sic. . cccec ewe cceesien-caeccicnencssss see 11, 900 6, 640 

Total of various ministries...... eee ore iewe miiete cre tals ots oisiere Sinisicio em cre aere Sic @13, 953,380 | @7, 785, 986 


a These totals do not agree with the summarization of the items given above, but there is no mcans 
of knowing wherein the variance lies. 
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It will be observed that the ministry of public instruction, only ex- 
pends about 4,500,000 rubles more for education than do all the other 
departments together for such purpose. Of the amount paid out for 
education the Government only accords to the village schools a sub- 
sidy of about 14 per cent of the whole amount. The state maintains 
only one school for 9.078 inhabitants in the provinces where there is no 
zemstvo, one for 44.555 inhabitants in those provinces which have a 
zemstvo, and one for 163.116 inhabitants in the Baltic provinces, so 
that it will easily be understood that the zemstvos, or provincial assem- 
blies, have the principal maintenance of the public schools. The aver- 
age expenditures of the zemstvos is 65.5 per cent. of the whole amount 
expended on the schools, but these expenditures increase from year to 
year. The governments where there is no zemstvo furnish about 69 
per cent of the total funds for education. 


SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
STATE SUPERVISION. 


The educational institutions of Russia are under both state and local 
contrel. The supreme control is vested in the Czar, who, by means of 
the information imparted to him by his cabinet! and other officials hav- 
ing schools under their charge, and by means of the functionaries who 
report to the minister of public instruction, is able to extend his knowl- 
edge to all branches of the school system throughout the Empire. The 
ministry of public instruction, which is the central authority for the 
ereater proportion of schools is divided into three sections—adiministra- 
tion, education, and learned societies. The second section, with which 
this account alone deals, is presided over by the minister or in case of 
his absence by an official who acts as his deputy. <A scientific council 
acts as aid to the minister; its duties include the final adjustment of 
questions pertamiag to elementary instruction, the giving of advice in 
regard to text-books, and the publishing of an annual list of books 
authorized by the minister. These books are of two kinds—manuals, 
employed ordinarily, and auxiliary works, which teachers may need 
from time to time. Connected with the ministry is a commission 
charged with the examination of candidates of both sexes who may be 
desirous of obtaining a diploma giving them the right to teach without 
having passed through the training schools, graduation from which 
gives such right. Since 1883 a special division for technical and in- 
dustrial schools has been created in this ministry. 

The twelve educational circuits into which the Empire is divided, 7. ¢., 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Dorpat, Kief, Varsovia, Kazan, Kharkof, 
‘Vilna, Odessa, Caucasus, Orenburg and western Siberia, have each 
a curator in charge, whois appointed by the minister of public instruc- 
tion. The curator is assisted by one or more provincial or district 
inspectors, whom heappoints as his aids. In St. Petersburg there are 


1For the other ministers having charge of educational institutions see Control. 
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four inspectors, each in charge of a separate class of schools. Each 
educational circuit may include several provinces. The curator has 
general supervision of city schools and of normal schools, even appoint- 
ing the directors of the latter. The jurisdiction of the curator and 
governmental inspector extends over all educational institutions of the 
cirenit, even to the universities. Since 1885 the inspector is vested 
with a part of the rights which were formerly held by the rector of the 
university. The inspectors are required to visit public and private 
educational institutions quite frequently and to furnish reports of their 
observations. Such functions are not to be conferred upon the clergy. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


In each of the provinces where there is a provincial assembly, or 
zemstvo, the schools are under the charge of school councils presided 
over by the archbishop, and of which council the governor of the district 
isamember. These councils donot report directly to the minister except 
in such extreme case as anillegal act. In the provinces where thereis 
no zemstvo there are neither school councils nor inspectors. In such 
case the directors of the gymnasia have general control of the schools. 
The school council of the district—there are from five to twelve 
districts ina province—is composed of twomembersof the district admin- 
istrative council and of representatives of socicties which have founded 
schools or are patrons of schools. The members are appointed by the 
minister of public instrnetion, by the orthodox ecclesiastical authorities, 
and by the provincial school council. The district council’ looks after 

rimary education, its members visiting the schools; encourages the 
establishing of new schools and the amelioration of the condition of 
those which exist; attends to the furnishing of school material; proposes 
to the provincial council that certain schools be suspended if they are 
prejudicial to the public welfare; delivers certificates to teachers, both 
men and women, and indicates which members of the teaching force 
should be recompensed or promoted; furnishes annual reports of the 
schools of the district to the provincial school councils, and through 
them to still higher educational authorities. 

The provincial school council is composed of the head of the diocese, 
the president, the governor, the school director, and two members of the 
administrative provincial council. The curator of the educational cir- 
cuit takes part at the session of the council.2 The provincial school 
council exercises a higher grade of supervision than the district council. 


1Tt is stated (see Russia under the Czars) that on June 12, 1884, a law was passed 
which abolished school councils and transferred all their powers to the bishops and 
their nominces among the clergy, but as this system of school councils was in vogue 
for years, and as refercuces are sometimes made to such councils in different parts of 
the Empire, it is surmised that the council may still exist in certain localities, and 
hence its duties are here inserted. 

2Other statements give the fullest control of school matters te the curator and 
place the council in the position of an advisory council only. 
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It examines the reports of the district council and gives its decisions 
upon mooted questions, indicates what teachers merit subsidies from 
the Government, appoints such school patrons as it deems fit to hold a 
position on the district school council, and holds its reunions whenever 
affairs require it. 


The parochial schools established by the orthodox clergy by deck 


of June 14, 1864, are under the jurisdiction of school councils, even as 
were the emenrar ygrades. Butasthe reports concerning such schools 
were presented to the Hely Synod by the diocesan authorities, it was 
decided by decree of April 3, 1870, that all reports concerning both 
parochial and general elementary aha should be addressed exelu- 
sively to the minister of public instruction. A reorganization, however, 
of the parochial schools (by law of July 18, 1884) placed these schools 
under direct control of the Holy Synod, which fornis its own programme, 
with religion as a basis of instruction. 

Hach city school is placed under the direct control of a surveillant or 
inspector appointed for three years by the general inspectors, or by the 
zemstvo, or by the municipality if either of the last-mentioned authori- 
ties- maintains the school. The school director takes the title of in- 
spector if there are three or more classes connected with the school. 
The personnel of the school forms, with the director as presiding officer, 
a pedagogical council, which holds meetings at least once a month. 

Each institution for secondary education has a director or directress 
in charge, and several inspectors or inspectresses. The directresses 
of institutes are sometimes persons who are not educators, but, if direct- 


ors and directresses of gymnasia, they must belong to the teaching - 


profession. In the institutes and gymnasia for girls there are the so- 
called dames de classe, each one of whom for a 24-hours period looks after 
the discipline and good order of the pupils. These ladies are chesen from 
persons of different nationalities, so that each may converse with the 
pupils in her native tongue. They attend the lessons given by the 
teachers, see that the tasks of each pupil are correctly performed, and 
the teachers’ exposition understood. In thesecondary schools for boys 
similar positions are held by so-called governors. The governor and 
dames de classe take charge of the lowest class on its entrance into the 
school and continne with it to the close of the schoolcourse. The direct- 
ors, inspectors, teachers, governors, etc., unite together whenever there 
is any question appertaining to their special institutions to be decided. 
At the end of the year the higher school authorities are requested to 
be present at the closing ceremonies of the school when awards are 
made to those worthy of such recompense. <A special division of the 
ministry of public instruction has charge of professional and technical 
schools, which schools have courses parallel to secondary and elemen- 
tary apes 


A law of August 23, 1884, changed the supervision and administra. / 


tion of the univer GS rire to that date the rectors were elected by 
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the professors, and the dean of each faculty by its colleagues. The 
rector is now appointed bythe Czar, the deans by the minister. When 
a chair becomes vacant the minister fillsit either by choosing an incum- 
bent himself or by authorizing the university to designate a candidate 
and te propose his confirmation. The university council has jurisdic- 
tion over any infringement of the rules by the students; it confers de- 
grees, distributes prizes, regulates programmes, ete. The curator del- 
egates a person to act as inspector of the university of his educational 
district, and designates certain assistants to act as his aids. Such 


-is the system of supervision throughout the Russian dominions. The 


complaint is often made that there is too much authority, for, in addition 
to the numerous officials mentioned above, there are also many petty 
officials who report the slightest infringement to the nearest educa- 
tional officer, and he in turn draws up a statement to be sent to the cen- 
tral authorities. 

TEACHERS, 


PREPARATION. 


In order to prepare persons to undertake the proper instruction of 
children, Catherine II created, in 1783, a people’s higher school, which 
was soon after converted into a teachers’ seminary, and which from 
1786 to 1801 trained about 425 teachers for such purpose. Reor- 
ganized in 1803 under the name of gymnasia for teachers, it was 
attached to the central pedagogical institute in St. Petersburg. This 
plan was, however, not successful, and in 1828 a training school for 
teachers of the Baltic provinces was established under governmental 
auspices, and in 1864 a second school for the northwest provinces was 
established at Molodetchno in the government of Vilna. In other parts 
of the Empire pedagogical courses were considered sufficient prepara- 
tion for teachers untilin 1869, when a third training school was opened at 
Kief, and a fourth at Riga in 1870. Since.1871 persons who are to 
become teachers in elementary grades are generally instructed in peda- 
gogical institutes or pedagogical seminaries, which last are nonreligious 
in character, and, in fact, so neglect religion that the minister of public 
instruction proposes to bring about a reform in this matter. In the 
pedagogical institutes teachers are trained for the higher elementary 
grades. The students consist of persons who are at Ieast 16 years of 
age, and who have been successful in their studies in the elementary 
grades, and have spent one year acting as assistant teacher. The 
course of study in the institutes is of three years, and graduates there- 
from hold a tenth rank in the civil hierarchy.! Such institutes are 
found in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Glonkhov, Vilna, Theodosia, Jitomir, 
Tiflis, Kazan, Bielgorod, and Orenburg. A diploma from a training 
school is obligatory for persons who desire to teach in city schools, 
The pedagogical seminaries are for the preparation of teachers for the 
lower elementary grades. They admit persons from 18 to 22 years of 


~ 1 Describedin page 199. 
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age who are exempt from military service. Those who receive state 
subsidies to aid them through the course are pledged to serve at lease 
four years as teachers in clementary grades. There are eighty-nine of 
these seminaries in towns of second and third rank, and even in villages 
in different parts of Russia. 

In Moscow there is also a pedagogical seminary for gir rls, of at least 15 
years of age, who are familiar with the elementary branches. ‘The 
courseis of four years, at the end of which they are prepared to teach 
in the higher elementary schools. Many of the women teachers in ele- 
mentary grades are graduated from secondary schools. In St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow there are also training schools for teachers of 
infant and maternal schools. There are no special institutions prepar- 
ing persons to hold professorships in the higher edueational institu- 
tions. The professors in these institutes must all have degrees accorded, 
to them in the universities where they must have passed through the 
different phases of student, candidate, magister, and doctor, according 
as they have fulfilled required conditions and duly discussed written 
theses. .There are numerous institutions for persons desiring to become 
teachers in secondary grade schools. They are generally private board- 
ing schools, the students of which receive a.small subsidy for the pay- 
ment of expenses. 

These conditions require that they agree to serve the state by teach- 
ing for four, five, or six years, according to the amount which they have 
received from the government funds. Connected with the ministry of 
war are Similar institutions for training, with three-year courses; con- 
nected with the ministry of the interior are such schools for the study 
of Oriental languages. The Historico-Philological Institute of St. 
Petersburg, opened in 1867, makes a specialty of thorough study in the 
classics, and in a four-years’ course trains teachers in the Slavonic and 
ancient languages and Hiterature. To enter this institute the comple- 
tion of gymnasial studies is requisite; its students are preparing them- 

selves to teach in the secondary schools, 7. ¢., eyinnasia, progymnasia, and 
real schools. Pedagogical courses at St. Petersburg, of three years in 
duration (which include the history of the literature of three languages) 
train young women as teachers, in reality reviewing the studies which 
they have had in secondary schools (institutes or gymnasia). These 
courses are for day pupils and the students have opportunities for prac- 
tice-teaching. French classes are also formed in the provinces for those 
whe wish to make a specialty of French instruction. Young women 
are admitted who have obtained the highest awards in the provin- 
cial institutes. Instruction is given in French in a two-years’ course, 
and the students agree to give six years’ service as teachers provided 
they do not marry in the meantime. ‘The title of professor is given only 
to teachers connected with the universities, with the academies of fine 
‘arts, etc. In the universities there are also privat decenten, who receive 
pay from the State, and tutors who teach modern iPeienoes and liter- 
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ature. In the elementary and secondary grades of schools the title of 
teacher, outchitelt, is the only one given. 

Teachers’ institutes, or pedagogical conferences, occur periodically, 
and the teachers gather together for the exchange of thought respect- 
ing methods of instruction, questions of pedagogy and discipline, and 
the discussions also pertain to instruction in language, arithmetic, nat- 

ural history, singing, drawing, choice of best books, and the most effi- 
cacious methods of instruction to be employed throughout the school 
course. Papers are read by those present, and especially by the women 
teachers from elementary schools. The Russian Government endeavors 
in every way to facilitate the holding of these conferences. As far back 
as 1872 such conferences were held, with the consent of the minister of 
public instruction, in forty-seven divisions of the different governments, 
under the direction of thoronghly trained pedagogues; who in turn were 
supervised by the inspectors of elementary schools; the expenses of such 
institutes were borne by the provinces. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


A commission connected with the ministry of public instruction has 
the charge of examining candidates of both sexes who desire to obtain 
permission to teach without being graduates of training schools. In 
order to be admitted to teach in the governmental schools a diplomais 
requisite. Of the two kinds of diplomas the one entitles to give lessons 
in private schools, the other in public schools. The first is generally 
a certificate given at close of the courses for young women who have 
been successful in passing the final examination. The other is only 
given by the commission appointed for examination of persons desiring 
to teach. Strangers who come to Russia, with the express purpose of 
teaching, are obliged to be examined by the commission, no matter 
what diplomas they may have received in other countries. This rigor- 
ous measure was necessitated by the fact that bogus diplomas were given 
in certain countries. Foreign candidates are required to be sufficiently 
familiar with Latin to write a short composition and also to translate a 
simple Latin text into Russian. Strangers are also admitted to examina- 
tions, the passing of which authorizes them to instruct in history and 
geography in institutes and boarding schcols. Young women who 
desire to give home education receive a diploma for such teaching, after 
passing an examination in the Governmental institutions where they 
have been under instruction. In St. Petersburg, Moscow, and twenty- 
Six other capitals there are special secondary schools for young women 
belonging to the families of the clergy; which schools, in a six years’ 
course, prepare graduates to receive diplomas giving them the right to 
teach in families. It is stated that-of the present teaching staff, one- 
third have received a supericr education in the middle class schools 
and seminaries, about one-third hold certificates from the training 
schools, and the remainder are persons of less educational training. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

The curator in each government attends to the appointment of 
teachers in the gymnasia and scientific’ schools in that section. The 
inspector authorizes the appointment of teachers in the elementary 
grades, dismisses the teacher if not satisfactory to him, closes the 
school, modifies the curriculum, etc. In the schools carried on by the 
clergy, teachers are permitted to hold position through lettres dobédi- 
ence given by the bishop. Rectors of universities were formerly clected 


5 


by the professors; but since 1884 the Czar appoints the rector, who is _ 


generally selected by the minister of public instruction from one of 
three candidates chosen from among the professors. The dean of each 


faculty is no longer eleeted by his colleagues, but is appointed by the ‘ 


minister. The professors are selected by vote, but the minister ap- 


points them. 
SALARIES. 


In the elementary grades the position of a teacher is not as precarious 
as one might surmise. In the primary schools of rural districts the 
salaries vary from $92 to $277, but for more than half of the teachers 
the salary ranges below $231. Ordinarily the teachers are provided 
with lodging and garden, but sometimes they are most poorly housed 
in one room or even a corner of aroom. In urban and district schools 
teachers have lodgings, and their emoluments reach from $386 to $482, 
Women teachers have equal privileges with the men, and in many 
localities they greatly preponderate in numbers. In the progymnasia 
for girls the salaries rank from $669 for the school inspector and $502 
for the mistress in charge—free lodging being included in both cases— 
to $223 for the dames-de-classe, or class ladies. In the institutes for 
girls, the lady directress receives $1,953 with lodging; the assistant 
teachers, $1,004. In training schools a few years ago the directors 
received $1,116 and certain privileges or fees; the teachers, from $223 
to $669. The emoluments in the gymnasia were from $1,116, with free 
lodgings, for the director, to $413 for each master. The master gives 
twelve lessons each week, and at the end of fifteen years his salary 
is increased by regular gradation to $837, 


PENSIONS. 


All persons holding the position of teacher under state authority are 
considered as entitled to an annual pension after a certain number of 
years’ service. Many of the school functionaries in the country dis- 
tricts are not considered as employés of the state, and consequently 
are not entitled to pensions, and, up to a late date, not even the most 
modest pension was accorded to women teachers. In district and 
urban schools teachers receive a pension of from $231 to $277. <A 
director of a gymnasia would receive about $446 as his share after 
giving the requisite service to the Government. 

By very early laws teachers who are recognized by the minister of 
public instruction as being in the service are presumed to. be able 
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to fulfill the functions for twenty-five years and are then entitled to 
‘ a pension, but if they are still equal to the requirements of their posi- 
tion, they can occupy the place for five years lounger, receiving during 
the latter period both salary and pension. Another five years’ period 
of teaching is also allowable with an addition of one-fifth to the pen- 
sion. A professor, according to law of 1835, receives the title emeri- 
tus after twenty-five years of service, but, if able, he can still fill the 
position for a five years’ period. The law of 1863 continued this plan, 
only it required a vote of two-thirds of the council to decide whether 
the person was fitted for an extension of the time of service. As cases 
of unfitness for further duty were reported to the minister a law of 
March 31, 1869, modified the decision by requiring a majority vote in 
the council. This was furtler modified by the commission of, 1875 
deciding that the reappointment after twenty-five years of service 
depended upon the professor’s wishes, as sanctioned by the curator 
_with the consent of the minister, but after thirty years’ service he was 
to obtain the full pension of 3,000 rubles and not fill a professorship, 
although if desirable he might. still remain a member of the faculty, 
and if allowed by the curator, take charge of a preparatory institute. 
The pensioning and remuneration in the case of an extra five years’ 
period were not determined by this commission, but were left for fur- 
ther discussion. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


In the infant and maternal schools the child of from 3 to 10 takes its 
first steps in education, its powers of observation are trained and it learns 
the first elements; inmany of the schools kindergarten methodsare found. 
Asylums, which rank below or with the elementary grades, are for children 
between 7 and 12 years ofage. The instruction aims to give the neces- 
sary elements of knowledge and to thoroughly inculcate religious and 
moral ideas. Here, too, Frdbell’s methods are used. The elementary 
grades take cognizance of the immediate surroundings of the pupils, the 
earliest lessons being by the intuitive method, the regulations including 
the mother tongue (i. ¢., elements of Russian grammar), reading from 
manuscript and printed matter, writing, arithmetic through the first 
four rules, and singing. In the villages and hamlets there are two or 
three classes, if the attendance permits. In cities the higher grade 
elementary schools have in their six-year courses geography, Russian 
history, fractions, geometry, object drawing and drawing from copy, 
singing (especially church chants). If feasible, a trade is added for the 
boys and needlework for the girls. At the close of the course pupils are 
entitled to enter the governmental service without extra examination, 
and after a four years’ course they are presumed to be fitted for the 
gymnasia. The district schools, maintained by the ministry of public 
instruction, and gradually being transformed into city schools, have a 
course of study in which religious instruction occupies an important 
place; arithmetic is limited to addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
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division and simple fractions. The elements of history, geography, and 
natural history are taught from books sanctioned by the Government. 
At the close of the third year pupils present themselves before the 


inspector or his delegate for examination in order to obtain the certifi- _ 


cate for elementary studies. 


The schools under control of the Holy Synod, which arranges its own 


programmes, give great prominence to religious instruction, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic coming next. These schools are generally pre- 
sided over by some brotherhood, as that of St. Cyril and St. Methodius 
at Moscow, and the Brotherhood of Our Lady at St. Petersburg. A 
few cities have higher elementary schools of a parochial character, but, 
as a general thing, this is simply a com course of possibly 
‘two years. 

Parallel with secondary and elementary courses are the toenails 
and industrial schools. The intermediate technical schools correspond 
to Realschools, and in six to eight year courses give pupils sufficient 
knowledge of technical and commercial studies to fit them for industrial 
pursuits. The industrial schools take- graduates from the elementary 
grades and form them into good workmen, mechanics, and designers, 
Among these schools are the railroad schools depending upon the min- 
istry of posts and telegraphs. The lower grade technical schools have 
a course of study which does not go beyond that of the elementary 
schools. Their aim is to form skillful artisans and workmen in village 
industries. Pupils to be admitted must show that they have attended 
public school and enter for the purpose of learning a trade. ; 

Secondary schools for girls date from an early period, but by a regu- 
lation of May 24, 1870, such schools were rendered uniform with the 
gymnasia and progymnasia for boys. The courses for the gymnasia 
were of seven years, those of the progymnasia three years, and in each 
there was a preparatory class. Aneighth class in the gymnasia, called 
the pedagogic class, had as its aim the preparation of teachers for an 
inferior grade of schools. The course of study in the progymnasia 
covers religious education, Russian language, history and geography 
of Russia, elements of universal geography, arithmetic, caligraphy, and 


needlework; in the gymnasia, religious instruction, Russian language, 


literature, arithmetic, keeping accounts, geometry, universal geogra- 
phy and that of Russia, universal history and that of Russia, the prin- 
cipal elements of natural history and physics, the prineiples of domes- 
tic economy and hygiene, caligraphy, needlework, and gymnastics. 
Studies which are nonobligatory are the French and German lan- 
guages, music, singing, and drawing. Pupils desiring to follow these 
branches pay such fees as are determined by the administrative coun- 
cils. The course in pedagogy is principally destined for preparation of 
teachers, and consequently it comprises principles of education, sys- 
tems of instruction, and methods applicable to gymnasia for girls. 
There are also practice courses under the direction of teachers of the 
institution. The graduation examination consists in a French or Ger- 
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man composition upon a subject given during the examination, and 
some knowledge of the history cf literature of the two countries. The 
pupils must also speak the two languages thoroughly, and, in the last 
years of the course, are only allowed to use foreign tongues. In addt- 
tion to the gymnasia and progymnasia, for day pupils, there are insti- 
tutes or boarding schools dating from the eighteenth century, these 
institutions being, generally speaking, for the territorial nobility, and 
usually presided over by the widows of higher State officials who are 
left without fortune. They are aided by inspectresses, who direct the 
studies. The directresses and inspectresses occupy themselves partic- 
ularly with the discipline and general care of the establisment. 

The buildings occupied are of a superior class of architecture, with 
vast corridors, a large room for ceremoniais, etc. The class rooms and 
directress room are on the first floor; the recreation halls, sleeping and 
dining rooms on the floor above. Large gardens adjoin these institutes, 
which serve as play grounds in pleasant weather. Special costumes 
are worn in the different institutes. There are also regular boarding 
establishments of a secondary class for girls. All these schools have a 
woman in charge of each class, who resides in the institution, and 
looks after the discipline of the classes. These ladies in many cases 
have been pupils in the schools, and, having aptitude for the work 
intrusted to them, remain connected with the institutions as class super- 
visors. ‘The conditions of admission to these institutes for girls are not 
severe. The girls must know how to read, write, count, read French 
and German. The course of study covers Rassian, French, and Ger- 
man languages, history and literature, Greek and Latin (optional), his- 
tory, geography, cosmography, natural science (physics, natural his- 
tory, elements of chemistry), arithmetic, geometry, algebra, pedagogy, 
religion, and history of the church. The religious instruction devolves 
upon priest and pastors, of different creeds, in the neighborhood, bul 
proselyting is not thought of. 

The educaticn of women in Russia is a question of great interest to 
all, and has been carried to a higher point than in other countries, the 
United States excepted. Courses for women have been opened by uni- 
versity professors similar to those of the Sorbonne in France. Special 
courses in medicine are open to woman, but they are only authorized to 
follow such courses if they have passed examinations in gymnasia and 
institutes, All throughout the Empire the higher culture of women is 
a noticeable feature. The empresses in turn have manifested great 
interest in the development of their sex, and the influence of women 
has been marked in elevating society and in contributing elements of 
distinction to the Russian character. 

Secondary instruction for boys is given in progymnasia and gym- 
nasia, the first mentioned being preparatory to the latter. The gym- 
nasia are divided into philological and industrial gymnasia; in the 
former tne study of ancient languages predominates and the Govern- 
ment favors study of the classics. In the latter, natural sciences and 
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. mathematics take the lead. ‘The Realschools, or industrial gymnasia, 
are destined to prepare persons for an entrance into commerce and ‘ 
industry. The courses in the progymnasia are similar to the first four 
classes of the Realschools, so that students frequenting these schools 
are preparing themselves for any career, and, when they are ready to 
choose, they either enter the gymnasia and continue studies leading to 
a scientific and literary course, or carry on such studies in the Realschool 
as apply to commerce and industry. The progymnasia programmes do 
not differ greatly from those of the gymnasia, being preparatory to 
them, but the ancient languages are not included. At the close of the 
course in these preparatory schools a certificate of maturity is given. 
Statutes of 1828 were the basis of gymnasial study. These statutes 
were modified in 1849 and again in 1864,' when the conditions of admis- 
sion to the gymnasia were lowered. In 1872, Count Dimitri Tolstoi 
urged the need of a gefieral plan of instruction for gymnasia and pro- 
gymnasia; the plan to emanate from the universities, but to be modified —~ 
by teachers, pedagogical councils, and curators. . 7 
A commission appointed at that period endeavored to bring about 
more unity in methods of instruction, so that pupils could pass from 
one gymnasia to another. ‘ 
Prior to the ministry of Tolstoi natural sciences and physics founda  — 
prominent place in the course, but changes were wrought from year to 
year as the exigencies of the times or political requirements seemed to 


make it necessary, so that at the present time the classics preponderate. 
The following is the programme of studies in 1889 in Russian gym- 
nasia: 
Prepar | | 
Classes. atory | I 2005 1) 100) 90%, | iy VI. |; Vi. | VIII 
class. | | 
Reolioiony(OrnthodOx)i...s5+ >. cece een. 4 2 2 2, B 2 Le) cae Ls 
Russian language and literature .....- 4 4 4 4 3 3 2 2 2 
LEentoiiey iphaled tibia Se emer anOneeneeo es joneme ace 8 7 5 5 6 6 6 6 
See MANE UIACE 2. os eos e cece ceeds se oA eee e-|emms heme «55 6 6 6 6 6 7 
10388 2.3: Ens « eee Me ee ae tee laced s BGi oe alee crc 1s. see 
PAWN CU Caretta aiciercicicis s)s eleice nie’ le siot Me Steet irs 4 4 PE) Re Pee ooo lL poOdoK: 
BANE CLIT Veter ietalsis aisle eieialeicicciciee te cise nate elects cere (Come Berrie 2 2 2 1 1s. .2 
eC y eee  eeoee --- Seo cee RSaped bP oseaaliccooat 2 2 1). 22... ou 
PMC UTIGONOIMELTY - 2-2-6 2 ene ee ao ae Pew nn 5 «AS. a= 2 elles ope ects ener ree 2 3 
miachemalical GCORTAPNY ..... 2.202006 see ee on ee a [occ I ee ae 1 
LOSS ne Mn oe Wee Beene | aie 5 sate ee 2 2 2 
Pei SCICNCE (0) os cc2ce cee ss ssce dllews oo ced Wee. Boer ee! oa re I 21). ..... ae 
RA CONVEIO) occ sc oo on Maggs wes ee eos ee es sae Pee: ees eee bee | ee, LA  E Co coesec 
(CHEE TEAS Dc eee eee tt eaeeeeeasmee at Fe a Me | 2 2 2 2) ie. a ee 1 1 
TERMI MMM CU LUASS .o Macias steceen tema > eocnes We- oa! 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 
pene MAW CUAL <. sos cesses seen. 4. ee | SAI 6 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
a According to the statutes two hours must be given to natural science in one of the higher classes. 
This short course has as object to give the pupil knowledge of the most important objects of nature 
and their relation to each other. These relate more particularly to botany, zodlogy, and knowledge of 


the earth’s surface. 
b For the teaching of history there are two courses: A short one of the different epochs given in the 
third and fourth classes, and a more extended course in fifth, sixth, and seventh classes. 


1The programme in 1864, in addition to ancient languages, included cosmography - 
and geography, chemistry and physics, which greatly interested the students; and 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, in which abstract branches they seemed to feel 
less interest, as it is stated by M. Hippeau. 
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The classical gymnasia are preparatory to the universities, but for 
those who desire to enter real life and do not care for the university 
course, the completion of the course of study is of no great value. 
Such students gravitate to the Real schools, which according to the 
reculations “afford young men an education capable of immediate prac- 
tical application” or “prepare them for the higher professional schools.” 
But it is stated on good authority that the Real schools, even with the 

upplementary seventh class, with its mechanico-technical and chem- 
ico-technica! divisions, give so little firm foundation for efficient knowl- 
edge that few manufacturers are willing to employ the Realschool stu- 
dents, and either seek for those who have had instruction in technical 
schools, viz, the higher industrial schools, or prefer to take workmen who 
have learned their trade by personal observation and experience. The 
Real schools are few in number, less than 100 in 1887, while the gym- 
nasia number more than 230. Technical and industrial schools num- 
bered at that date less than 50, but so great has been the call for such 
training, and so manifest is the growth during the past quarter of a 
century of the so-called Russian system of mechanical art! education, 
that these schools now present a most interesting development. The 
progress attained during this period is so marked that an extended 
report of technical and industrial education by M. Anopoff, of the 
Nicholas Industrial School in St. Petersburg, has aroused great inter- 
est in England and other countries.. A digest of the same is given as 
an addendum to this statement of education in Russia. 

Students desiring an academic education pass from the gymnasia to 
the universities. These latter institutions differ somewhat in methods 
in the different localities, but the present status of the faculties may 
be gathered from the following statement: 

The prerequisites required by the state commission for examination 
or examining board, are quite voluminous, but a general digest of the 


1ITt may be stated here that the workshop is the foundation of the Russian system 
of industrial art. The village industry is the form which such mechanical art 
takes. The Russian makes the art* the fundamental and builds his trade on that. 
He realizes that there are certain general practices underlying instruction, and that 
one can not teach art without teaching the constructions depending upon them. 
He believes that the true place for mechanical arts is in the school while the student 
pursues his studies, and that manual instruction should be a part of the school 
course. Hence he has established the workshop and has formulated a system which 
is viewed with interest everywhere and has been generally adopted in different parts 
of the United States, commencing in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, at the 
Institute of Technology, and extending westward and southward to other schools, 

2The gradual changes in university organization with the reform movements tak- 
ing place from time to time, are clearly brought out in ‘‘ Die Reform der russischen 
Universitiiten nach dem Gesetz vom 23. August 1884.” The main points are here 
interpolated. University laws were passed in 1835 and 1862-63, those for Dorpat in 
1865, but not satisfying the higher functionaries, other efforts af reform were made 
in 1871-72 under Ministcr Tolstoi, the university officials being asked to specify 


*Vid. President J. D. Runkle before the N. E. A. in 1877. 
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same will clearly show the importance of university study as viewed 
from the Russian standpoint. The classics form the basis of all study 
in the historico-philological section, and the students:are required 
to show that they have a firm basis for work in classical philology. 
The studies are divided into obligatory and supplementary branches. 
The student must be able to interpret Greek and Roman authors, 
antiquities, literature, mythology, grammar, history, history of art, and 
philesophy. ~ At least four of the classic poets and prose writers must 
have been thoroughly studied and the translations into Russian must 
be made in good style. The methods to be employed in scientific inter- 
pretation and philological criticism must also be studied. In philos- 


ophy a thorough knowledge of Plato and Aristotle is required as a . 


basis for further philosophical development. In history, chronological 
and geographic data of the principal events of Greek and Roman plas- 
tic art when at its highest development, and also the special epochs of 
art development in the Christian world, are requisite. The examina- 
tion covers either one of the following two supplementary groups of 
studies, viz, the linguistic and the historic. In the former is required 
a knowledge of Russian lan guage and literature, from the oldest 
periods of history, with the general growth to the present time, the 
Slavonic tongues, with knowledge of the grammar, church literature, 
and the changes wrought in the different periods with the dialect forms, 
and the history of western European literature. This includes cogni- 
zance of such writers as Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, the French clas- 
sical writers, Goethe and Schiller. The historic group covers the world’s 


what they considered most needed, each in his own institution. The general request 
was for more salary, more instructors, and more fellowships. A committee for special 
inquiry was appointed in 1874. Its investigations led to the reforms of 1884, which 


urged the necessity of leaving disciplinary and administrative affairs to the Govern- 


ment, of adopting new methods of appointing professors, of requiring higher entrance 
examinations and good behavior as a prerequisite for the holding of university 
scholarships, guaranteeing liberty of instructicn under Government supervision, 
limiting the power of the professors, and establishing an outside commission for the 
examination of students for graduation. The law of 1863 accorded little power to 
the curators [curator, a prominent person having the confidence of the Czar. He 
jooks after the welfare of the university whenever an intermediary between the 


higher authorities and those of the university is required], but more to the university 


rectors. The law of 1884 empowered the curator to take charge of all. practical 
instruction, to be held responsible for all disorders, and to take cognizance of all 
special matters; an inspector and several assistants to aid the curator; the rector to 
look after the organization of instruction and discipline; the dean, the curator, and 
rector to codperate in kringing about better discipline in the university. The rector 
was to be appointed by the Czar and the deans by the minister. The minister could 
either appoint the professors or sanction the appointment of a candidate presented 
by the university authorities. By the earlier laws the universities were established 
according to the German plan, but later discussions tended towards a Russianizing 
of these institutions by appointing natives of the country, who, being cognizant of 
the country’s aims, would exert an influence over the students preferable to that of 
a foreign element. By law of 1863 the Government controlled university examina- 
tions, and although objections were made to this plan by the different commissions 
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history, history of Russia, of the Slavonic peoples, and church history 
(with special stress laid upon the history of the Orientals, the Middle 
Ages, and the present epoch), history of the European peoples, and 
a general knowledge of all the principal events in Slavonic and Rus- 
sian history, etc. | 
The examinations by the commission in charge of the physico-mathe- 
matical section deal either with the domain of natural science or that of 
mathematics. Included under natural sciences as obligatory branches 
are chemistry, zodlogy with comparative anatomy and physiology, 
botany, mineralogy and geology with paleontology, physics, and phys- 
ical geography. In chemistry the student obtains insight into organic, 
inorganic, and analytical chemistry, with a knowledge of chemical pro- 
cesses; in zodlogy a fundamental knowledge of zodtomy, anatomy, phys- 
iology, embryology, histology, and biology, so that he understands the 
connection between those different divisions and can explain charts and 
drawings of the same; in botany he must have a fundamental knowl- 
edge and be able to analyze the plant world, especially the local flora; 
in mineralogy the samé system of thorough study is applied through- 
out the mineralogical, geological, and paleontological fields; the course 
in physics is equally comprehensive, covering electricity, atmospheric 
changes, theory of light undulations, hydrography and meteorology, 
optical instruments, weights, and movement of fluid and gaseous forma- 
tions, ete. In the section of physics the student has to show that he 
has made special studies in chemical analysis, in comparative anatomy 
and physiology, in the use of the microscope in the characterization of 
the different types of plants, in the physical and chemical attributes of 


appointed, it was decided in 1884 to create governmental boards of examiners. Dis- 
cussions pro and coz led to provision being made for the appointment of five boards 
of examiners, namcly, the historico-philological, the physico-mathematical, the legal, 
the oriental, and medical. The chairmen of these boards were appointed by the 
minister. The doctor’s diploma in medicine in a foreign university entitled to 
position on the medical board. The passing of the examination before the com- 
missiou entitled to-a diploma of first or second grade. (There is, however, only one 
diploma in medicine, thatof physician.) The preparation for academic degrees and 
the preparatory examinations before passing to higher classes were left to the uni- 
versity authorities, as the State examination did not prevent the faculties’ examina- 
tion of the student to find cut his pedagogical status. A programme was provided for 
each faculty to which each student must adhere, but students were not obliged to 
attend lectures, and were allowed to pass from one faculty to another to hear lectures 
on any given subject. One feature of the university plan was the establishment, 
with the minister’s permission, of a “Seminar,” in which the student who has recog- 
nized ability in some specialty receives instruction with a view towards a higher 
development in the desired study. In the faculty for natural science, philology, and 
history the ‘‘Seminar” aimed to prepare teachers; in the legal faculty, to prepare 
jurists. The plan and length of existence of the “Seminar” depends upon the min- 
ister’s decision. Each university sets aside $4,185 for remuneration of professors, 
room rental, purchase of books and school material for use of the ‘‘Seminar.” The 
discussions pro and con as to methods of instruction in the different faculties brought 
_ about a more practical line of work, with fewer studies and less cramming for exami- 
-- nation. 


:.. : 
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the earth as they pertain to agronomy, etc. In mathematics the student 
is required to show both practical and theoretical knowledge, by exami- 
nation and otherwise, of the theory of numbers, higher algebra and 
geometry, theory of elliptical functions, the elasticity of bodies, prac- 
tical mechanics and descriptive geometry, theory of gases, of light, dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, and in fact he scans the whole mathe- 
matical field, with its attendant branches of physics, mechanics, and 
astronomical calculations, hydrostatics and hydronowies. 

The commission for the examination of the legal faculty indicates in 
its programme the diverse directions in which the lecturer may branch 
out, as it is considered that a detailed and systematic programme would 
narrow the field too much. The subjects treated are (1) Roman, law with — 
the history of the same (this includes knowledge of political history, 
and of religious, public, agricultural, and commercial life of Rome), and 
a knowledge of general legal concepts based on Roman law; (2) history 
of the laws of Russia, with the gradual development of states’ rights; 
and civil, criminal, financial, religious, and trade laws; (3) the rights 
of government, with military and judicial laws, the rights of the gov- 
crning powers towards the people; (4) the rights of the church and of 
the Russian church in particular, with knowledge of the Roman Catho- 
lic, Armenian, Gregorian, and Lutheran tenets; (5) police regulations, 
with the conditions governing the moral and material welfare of the 
people; (6) political economy and statistics; (7) civil and commercial 
law and procedure, with theoretical knowledge of the Russian civil _ 
code and of commerce by land and sea, and the rules governing inter- 
national law; (8) criminal laws and processes; (9) laws governing 
finance, with a scientific knowledge of Russian income, monopolies, cus- 
tom duties, etc.; (10) international law, with the political system of 
Europe trom 1648 on, the rights of neutrality, etc.; (11) the philosophy 
of law, with the principal developments of the old classic world, and 
fundamental knowledge of the works of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero; 
(12) encyclopedia of the science of law, with a clear understanding of 
law in both objective and subjective sense. The students must also 
have special knowledge of at least two of the above branches. The 
plan of studies includes eighteen hours a week in each semester, or 
one hundred and forty-four hours for the eight semestri; to Roman law, 
thirty-six hours; history of Russian law, sixteen hours; civil and com- 
mercial laws of Russia and their processes, twenty-two hours; Russian ~ 
criminal law and processes, twelve hours; Russian governmental, 
church, police, and financial laws with political economy, eight hours 
each; Mien national law, six hours; statistics, encyclopzdic knowl 
and fietony of the philosophy of fae four hours. 

For the examinations by the medical commission the student must 
show a certificate of tentamen phystcum which covers descriptive anat- 
omy, histology, and embryology, physiology, physics, chemistry, 
pharmacy, pharmacognosia, zodlogy, botany, and mineralogy. He- 
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must also show that he has been in attendance during ten semestri 
and has had practical experience, giving the number of cases he has 
treated and the reports which he has made on clinical cases, dis- 
sections, etc. The medical examinations extend over six weeks, and 
the course includes: (1) descriptive anatomy; (2) descriptive histology, 
with constructive knowledge of the organic development, use of the 
microscope; (3) pathology and the different changes perceptible in 
the body after death; (4) topographical anatomy with requisite oper- 
ations; (5) physiology, with the use of instruments; (6) qualitative and 
quantitative pathological chemistry; (7) pharmacology, with use of 
medicines, mineral waters; (8) pharmacy with diagnoses, and the use 
of combinations in medicine; (9-13) special pathology and therapeutics, 
with practical demonstration of the same; (14-17) knowledge of surgery 
and ophthalmology, with demonstraticn of the instruments used, exam- 
ination of the sick, with diagnosis of disease; (18) hygienic and sanitary 
demonsirations; (20) science of veterinary surgery and a knowledge ot 
epizootics. The course of study requires twenty-two hours of lecture 
or study, and practical exercises during each of the semestri, the sub- 
jects being arranged in a systematic course of from six to eight hours 
in each branch. The students are expected but are not obliged to fol- 
low the courses. The plan arranged by the above law of 1884 has 
been the means of progress in university study; the examinations be- 
fore the commission appointed by the minister give a true value to the 
diploma. Whether the student receives a first or second grade diploma 
depends upon the aptitude manifested at the examination. In the med- 
ical faculty the first diplotha, that of a physician, gives the right to 
practice and to present one’s self for the doctorate degree. 
Higher-grade education is disseminated in quite a number of special 
schools. The St. Petersburg technological institute gives not only 
theoretical knowledge, but also demands the technical and practical use 
of the same. In the two lower courses the students study the theory of 
the fundamental branches and instrumental drawing; in the two follow- 
ing courses, mechanics and chemistry, from the scientific side, the mechan- 
ical part to include working drawings of machinery operated by water 
and steam power, the chemical, such drawings as are used in chemical 
laboratories, in glass and pottery manufactories, and also qualitative and 
quantitative analyses. ‘he fifth course includes, in the mechanical 
division, more extended plans of machinery, foundry work, casting, turn- 
ing, locksmiths’ work, smiths’ work; in the chemical division plans to be 
worked out in different chemical industries and the working out of such 
plansas would naturally enter into thesetechnological branches. In free 
hours students go out with their professors to inspect the architecture 
of new buildings in process of erection, and visit manufactories and rail- 
road workshops, thereby obtaining practical knowledge. The St. Peters- 
burg Historico-philological Institute follows, in the main, the course of 
study of the historico-philological faculties of the universities, but dif- 
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fers therefrom in having the lectures tend more towards the require- 

ments of teachers in gymnasia, for which position some of the students 

are being fitted, and in having a course in pedagogics. Physical train- 

ing enters into the course, as the students have nine hours each in the 
gymnasium. 

a Demidoff Lyceum of Jurisprudence at J snes has a corps of 
professors giving instruction in practical exercises in Roman law, politi- 

cal economy, in civil processes according to the laws of Russia, of the 
present and of the olden times. ; i 

The Lasarew Institute for Oriental Languages, in Moscow, has as 
special cbject the teaching of Armenians, although it includes students 
of all ranks, all confessions, and all nationalities. In the gymnasial 
division the Armenian language is obligatory; in the three higher 
classes Armenian, Persian, and Arabic literature, the Turkish-tartar, 
and the Iberian tongues. The lower course is theoretical, the uppex 
more practical in character. In 1883 juridical studies were also intro- 
duced.. : 

The polytechnic school in Riga has seven divisions—the agricultural, 
chemico-technical, geodetic, aml engineering, mechanical engineering, 
architectural, aril commercial, 

The Institute for Forestry and A gviculture,in Nowaja-Alexandria, has 
theoretical courses in agricultural economics, bee and silk onlin fisb 
culture, veterinary science, geodesy, descriptive geometry, agricultural 
chemistry. Practical instruction is given in veterinary medicine, in 
farming, in garden work, in forestry, and in laboratory work. Thestu. 
dents also make excursions with the view “of studying of botany and 
zoology. These and divers other special schools aim to train the youth 
in various directions leading to professions. 

The general trend of instruction in the different grades of schools 
which form the school system is, if the generality of writers may be 
relied upon, to serve more and more fully to keep the Russian youth 
within a certain limit, so that he may become thoroughly cognizant of all 
branches from the Russian standpoint and that any tendencies towards 
German socialism may be quelled. The student is to learn to compre- 
hend the needs of his own country, to prepare himself so that he may 
develop its riches, to become imbued with a knowledge of its institu- 
tions, and, in the lower classes, to be taught.its village industries, so as 
to make use of his talents near home, rather — to drift away carmengtle 
other lands. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHODS OF DISCIPLINE.! 


The management of schools of all grades would seem to be rather 
a complicated affair in Russia, for, on account of the numerous school 
officials who have various duties in regard to sis it appears that 


1 Information in regard to this point has been prised in part from manuscript 
furnished by Miss F. Toulmin Smith, of England, in part from lectures given by Dr. 
Himowich at Johns Hopkins University, and in part from other sources. 
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little is left to the teacher beyond the mere inculcation of instruction, 
and even in this he is subjected to regulations imposed by the highest 
authorities; all the business arrangements are subservient to rules laid 
down by the department of public instruction; the council, or learned 
committee, is responsible for selection of and changes in school books, 
programmes of studies, etc., and it is this council which finally adjusts 
all questions appertaining to the elementary schools. In each educa- 
tional circuit the curator and inspector and the council aiding them 
watch closely over the interests of the schools, furnishing such school 
material as has been approved at St. Petersburg, suspending schools it 
they are prejudicial to the community, dismissing teachers, and in every 


way guarding the interests of the government. Hach city school has 


an inspector attached to it, and he, or the principal, is a member of 
the school council, which discusses the needs of the school and reports 
to the next higher school functionaries. 

Private schools are all under the supervision of the circuit inspector, 
and the whole plan of the school must have been submitted to the 
authorities ere the teacher is permitted to open the school. _ 

The gymnasia have two committees to manage their affairs: the com- 
mittee of management and the pedagogical committee. The former 
looks after the funds and the construction and repairs... The latter ex- 
amines and reports npon all school questions, behavior, examinations, 
rewards, etc. Changesin programme and selection of text-books must, 
however, be submitted to the curator of the educational circuit. The 
pedagogical council may choose the teachers, but the eurator must 
Sanction such choice. The governor of the province acts as an honorary 
curator, visiting the schools whenever he is inclined. In the gymnasia 
the teachers are supervised by the inspector, and ail are under the eye 
of the director, who rules absolutely, but has no right to expel a pupil 
unless the council (composed of directors, inspectors, and teachers) 
sanction such expulsion. 

The directors and inspectors are governmental appointees, and are 
expected to abide by all rules laid down by the ministry of public 
instruction; consequently there is little individuality allowed. The 
directors and inspectors are assisted by teachers and class tutors, tlie lat- 
ter being held responsible for the conduct of pupils in and out of the 
classes, even in boarding places. The tutors have assistants to aid 
them and take their place if absent. Hach tutor is supposed to loek 
after about 15 pupils. The teachers are expected to be very conserva- 
tive in their methods; to be present in school at certain hours of the 
day dressed in the uniform required. The pupils arise when the teacher 
enters and stand until he reaches his desk. Opening prayers are read 
in a perfunctory manner by a pupil, and then the work of the day com- 
mences. Class journals are kept, and every inethod is pursued to keep 
Strict account of the pupils’ daily life, although there is no special regu- 
lation which requires a certain amount of study from him. 
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The methods employed in the girls’ gymnasia and progymnasia are 
similar to those of the boys’ gymnasia. The functions of the two com- 
mittees are about thesame. Thelady principal is expected tobe present- 
at the meetings of the committees, even as is the director in the other 
ease. One of the lady patronesses (chosen by the town authorities, 
but sanctioned by the Empress), and other persons who may be sup- 
porters of the gymnasia, must also be present when the committee of 
management holds its meetings to discuss teachers’ salaries, school 
fees, free tuition, morals, and manners, etc. The presiding officer of 
the pedagogical committee is generally a director of a boy’s gymnasium, 
and his authority extends in some cases even to the dismissal of teach- 
ers. Yet if there is any dispute between him and the lady principal as 
to examinations, awards, transferring and marking pupils, appeal can 
be made to the curator of the circuit. 

In the institutes for girls the arrangements are very similar. The 
lady principal has full charge; the inspectress superintends the class 
ladies (dames de classe) and attends to the carrying out of all regulations 
and to the observance of good manners in the school. The dames de classe 
‘are responsible to her for the general demeanor of each member of the 
class to which they are assigned. The instruction is given, however, 
by visiting teachers, who are under the supervision of an inspector. 
This inspector sometimes gives lessons, and has duties imposed on him 
in connection with the results of the examinations. The field of study is 
a broader one than in the gymnasia, and the graduates receive a diploma 
which enables them to teach in gymnasia. 

The methods employed in the universities and special schools have 
been stated substantially under the heading “ Course of study,” so that 
further statements seem unnecessary. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The numerous persons in authority in the different grades of schools 
are naturally on the alert for any infringement of discipline, and various 
are the punishments meted out tothe unfortunates. The pupil may be 
reprimanded, may be kept in; he may be even shut up in a small room 
under guard. In the class journal thereis a record kept of the general 
bearing of the pupils inthe school. Corporal punishment is not allowed 
‘inany civilschool, but expulsion for dereliction of duty is permitted-when 
the authorities—namely, the committees, inspector, or curator—together 
sanction such expelling of the pupil, and in the secondary schools the ex- 
pulsion is sometimes accompanied with the statement that the pupil can 
not enter another gymnasium in the Empire, or if heis permitted toattend 
another secondary school he may be required to pass another entrance 
examination. ‘The discipline is not limited to the school, but may be 
said to come under three heads, viz, when in school, at home, and on 
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the street.! If a pupil is found on the street, it is supposed that he 
ought to be either at school or at home; if he does not properly salute the 
school functionaries he is subject to reprimand; if he isa Realschool or 
gymnasium pupil he is prohibited from wearing civilian’s dress, and that 
prohibition extends to his not being allowed to visit secret socictics, 
public balls, clubs, and similar places. The same code applies in a 
measure to the university student, and in military schools there are 
even more rigid rules for the training of Russian youth. 


STUDY AND RECITATIONS. 


In the rural schools the general aim of instruction is to train pupils, 
from their eighth year on, in the four rules of arithmetic, in singing 


1A translation of a Russian ticket in the hands of a Russian gentleman, giving the 
rules of the third kind of discipline prescribed for the students of the gymnasia and 
Real schools of the city of Kief. The ticket reads as follows: 


“Rules for pupils of middle education at schools of the city of Kief, not in the walls of 
the schools and not at home. 


“1. It is prohibited to the pupils to visit institutions-of pleasure, as Chatean de 
Fleur, Tivoli, Mineral Waters, or pleasures in Bokovaya Roscha (grove), on the 
other side of the Dnieper, or in any other pleasure gardens. It is allowed to visit 
the Botanical Garden. 

“9, It is alowed to visit the theater only when permission is granted by the 
authorities in cach special case, and not otherwise than by tickets issued by the said 
authorities, and by no means in the gallery. 

‘3. It is prohibited to visit public balls, masquerades, clubs, dancing evenings, 
tea-gardens, café houses, confectionaries, billiard halls, and other like public insti- 
tutions. It is strictly prohibited to visit seeret socicties or circles. 

“4. It is prohibited to go boating on the Dnieper, and on pleasure walks out of 
the city, unless together with the parent or Pe ecian, 

' «5, It is prohibited to walk in the streets or be out of doors later than 9 o’elock 
p. m., unless there be some extra event, or the pupil is accompanied by parent or 
guardian. 

“¢G, Every pupil is compelled to have this ticket with him, and to present it at 
the first demand of the police, or persons employed by the Government, known for 
that duty by their appearance. In case the pupil refuses to fulfill this demand, or 
if there be plain disobedience, the person to whom this matter is intriisted has the 
right to apply for assistance to the pelice in order to bring the offender to-the school 
where he belongs. 

“7. The pupils, when not at home, must fulfill punctually the ordered form of dress, 
not exeluding the knapsack for books, with all the school supplies, and all his but- 
tons must be buttoned. To wear civil dress is strictly prohibited. 

‘8, On meeting with officials, and also with the teachers or assistants, the pupils 
must greet them with a polite bow, taking off the cap or hat. 

“9. It is prohibited to take out books for reading from public libraries. There is 
a library in every school purposely for the scholars, from which the pupils only may 
draw books for reading. Should it happen that the pupil take out a prohibited 
book, he must present it to the officials. 

‘610. No one of the pupils has the right to be engaged in tutoring without the 
special permission of the officials.” 

It is stated that in large cities it is difficult to enforce ieee rules, but in smaller 
places they are carried out. 
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and writing, in reading in the Russian and Slavonic tongues (the latter 
beimg necessary in order to read the required prayers), and in the cate- 
chism and Bible. There are generally two classes in these schools, and 
the inspector of the district has general charge of instruction. The 
two sexes may be educated together from their eighth to their four- 
teenth year. If there are not enough pupils to have one school to 
each parish, then ambulatory schools, as in other northern and sparsely- 
settled countries, move from place to place as they are needed. In 
the urban schools (one school to 1,000 inhabitants is the intention, 
but not the rule) the hours are from 9 to about 3 o’clock, with intermis- 
sions between the 45 to 55-minuterecitations. The sessions are opened 
and closed with prayers. In many of the schools, both village and 
town, instruction leading to trades has been introduced of late years. 
In secondary schools there is an entrance examination unless the pupil 
has passed through the course of study in the preparatory class, which 
he may enter at 10 years of age if he shows himself to be of average 
intelligence, if he can count up to 1,000, add and substract, and recite 
two prayers. Attention to the rules of the school and preparation 
from class to class through the eight classes to matriculation entitle 
him, if he be a gymnasial pupil, to the passing in his eighteenth year 
to the university without further examination. Should the pupil seem 
backward in certain studies, then he remains another year in the classes 
where those studies are taught. In the majority of schools of all 
grades the recitations are carried on in the Russian tongue, the plan of 
a few years ago of teaching in the German, Polish, or other common 
language of the province having been relegated to the past by Imperial 
decrees which require the use of the Russian language in all schools. 


PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


This occurs in all schools after the annual examinations in April or 
May. The examinations, which take place in some public building, 
before the school officials and others interested, are both orai and writ- 
ten and last many hours, so that the naturally timid pupil is oftentimes 
under great strain. If the. school preparation has been thoroughly 
conducted there is, however, but little chance of failure, as many of the 
questions are familiar to the pupil. In the private schools the annual 
exaininations are also held in the presence of the inspectors and teachers. 


FORMATION OF PROGRAMMES. 


- 


As has been mentioned heretofore, the programmes of study emanate 
from the committee in charge in the ministry of public instruction, 
even the text books being chosen by them. The programme of private 
Schools must be regularly vouched for by the authorities of the educa- 
tional circuit, according to the rules promulgated by the ministry. By 
law of July 13, 1884, the Holy Synod forms its own programmes of study, 
but it is generally conceded that the central authorities are thoroughly 
informed in regard to all such matters. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


In villages where the people are well-to-do the schoolhouses are suited 
to the requirements of the school population, but in many of the rural 
districts there is great lack of accommodation, the pupils sit on the 
floor, and both light and heat are lacking. But whenever the provin- 
cial assemblies, or zemstvos, can so arrange it there are suitable school 
rooms and desks, the requisite books, diagrams, geographical and his- 
torical pictures, etc. In the city schools the buildings are more likely 
to be according to sanitary requirements.' Many school buildings, how- 
ever, are not well arranged in a hygienic sense, though generally speak- 
ing, the buildings are roomy and well ventilated and the construction of 
school buildings is said to be improving from year to year. The gym- 
nasia are located in the larger centers, and as a rule have large, well- 
ventilated class rooms, and have grounds suited to athletic sports, 
yet in many localities the gymnasia, progymnasia and Realschools are 
not properly housed and much complaint is made. In military and 
naval schools the same effort is made to have well-aired rooms, with 
the proper hygienic arrangements. In the gymnasia and institutes 
for girls the buildings are large, roomy, and lofty. The height of the 
class rooms in the institutes is 16 feet, length and width 32 by 24 feet. 
The halls are large and airy, but there is a lack of spaciousness in the 
dormitories. 

The schools are intended to be so organized as not to have over fifty 
pupils to a class, and thirty is the average. Schcol fees are charged in 
all grades of schools, from the elementary through the higher grades. 
There are free pupils, however, and parents are aided if too poor to buy 
text books and other material. The authorities also create scholar- 
ships and bursaries for poor students, and in all schools there is a fund 
for needy pupils, which fund is created and kept up by a small annual 
subscription from. teachers and friends. 


HOURS OF SCHOOL AND RECESSES. 


The hours of school range from 9 to half past 2 o’clock, although in 
some cases extending to 3 o’clock in the afternoon. If, in the lower 
elementary grades there are too many pupils, the boys sometimes re- 
ceive instruction from 9 to 12 o’clock, and the girls from 1 to 3 or 4 
o'clock. There are recesses and intermissions, the number of which is 
not designated. The school week is six days, the length of recitation 
varies, it may be forty-five, fifty, or fifty-five minutes, but between reci- 
tations there is an effort to air the room and give the children oppor- 
tunity for change of position; after about five minutes the pupils are 
again in their places for work. 


‘Information furnished by Miss F. Toulmin-Smith, of England. 
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HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS 


Are not distinctly specified, but include the summer months, church 
and legal holidays, Easter and Christmas. For the pupils of military 
schools there are also certain imperial holidays. 


“ 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE.! 


Attendance is obligatory upon children between 7 and 12 years of age 
(8 to 12 in rural districts), but it has not seemed possible to carry out this 
provision in all provinces. In many of the provinces latitude is left to 
the zemstvos to act in this matter as they deem it best, and still it may 
be stated that province after province has endeavored to carry out 
such regulation, the Baltic provinces taking the lead. The communal 
authorities can dispense with the regular attendance of children if they 
live too remote from a permanent school, and in case of bad weather 
or famine (as during 1896-91) they may be excused from school] attend- 
ance, 


SCHOOL SUPPLY. 


The intention of the ministry of public instruction is to have the 
schools supplied with apparatus and school material, and through the 
local authorities it furnishes not only text-books, but apparatus to the 
elementary grades. Each gymnasium is supposed to possess a cabinet 
of physical apparatus, natural history specinens, geographical atlases, 
globes, gymnastic apparatus, music books, ete. The progymnasia are 
also supposed to be similarly equipped, except in the matter of natural 
history collections and physical apparatus. In the secondary schools 
for girls, progymnasia, gymnasia, and institutes, every facility for study 
is to be given, and the same intention is manifested in special schools. 
Yet the many changes in authorities, local and educational, the change 
of policy at St. Petersburg under the various ministries, the undereur- 
rent of socialism permeating all classes, the necessity of keeping the 
country on a military footing, the famine arising from poor harvests, 
all these things combine to make even the best efforts to improve the 
schools comparatively futile, except possibly in some of the higher grade 


1The attempt to bring about compulsory attendance throughout Russia is thus 
stated: Towards the close of October, 1871, the Zemstvo of the district of Skopine 
(government of Riazan) resolved, after nature deliberation, to demand that the 
attendance at elementary schools be made obligatory. In the government of Penza 
the communal assembly of the village Lvovskaia-Varejka requested that education be 
made compulsory for all children from 7 years on, the parents being subject to a fine 
of from 25 copeks to a ruble in case of failure in attendance. Ossa (province of 
Perm) demanded obligatory instruction for children from 9 to 14 years of age. The 
provincial assembly of the district of Constantinograd (government of Poltova) 
voted, in 1866, for the principle of gratuitous obligatory instruction in elementary 
schools for children between 8 and 14 years of age, with a fine of from 25 copeks to a 
ruble in case of nonobservance. Thus it is seen that the local authorities were in 
sympathy with the state authorities as to the need of compulsory education. 
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institutions and in the most well to do centers. Rules aud regulations 
concerning schools are made from year to year, as occasion warrants, 
but these decrees remain a dead letter on the statute books, and the 
lower schools, and sometimes those of higher grade, are often without 
even the necessities for carrying on instruction. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INSTITUTIONS. 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 


In the Imperial library, at St. Petersburg, there is a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts in Russian, Slavonic, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages, also valuable historical works, the readers of which numbered 
113,562 in 1884, They examined 1,200 MSS. and 174,542 books in 
206,645 volumes. Tickets with permission to work in the library were 
issued to the number of 12,323, and 3,721 visitors were shown the col- 
lections. : 

The public library and museum at Vilna and the central archives 
in several of the “ governments” are frequently visited for purposes of 
study. The Rumjinzow Museum in Moscow is especially rich in 
antiquities and ethnographic collections. It has also a public library. 
The Caucasian Museum in Tiflis, containing a library of 30,000 volumes, 
has a special collection of topographical and agricultural maps. Its 
walls and ceilings are rich in decoration, the scenes being emblematic 
of the Oriental, Armenian, Byzantine, and ancient Grecian styles, rep- 
resenting, as it were, the different epochs of history. 

The Imperial Historical Museum was placed under the charge of the 
minister of public instruction in 1882, and in 1883 was moved into a 
building of fine architectural proportions. In 1884 itreceived interest- 
ing collections in bronze and gold. The different rooms have typical 
representations of the stone age, the bronze age, the age of iron, and 
other world epochs. 

The Pedagogical Museum, a recent creation, includes an artistic and 
pedagogical museum, a library and an establishment for all grades of 
instruction. Normal courses of four years’ duration are arranged for 
forty students. The necessary tools, the ordinary necessities of life, a 
tea room, smoking room, ete., are also arranged for the accommodation 
of the student and reader. The care of the collections is assured by 
an annual subsidy of $558. In winter the ablest men of science in 
Russia give courses of lectures at the museum, which are highly appre- 
ciated by the large audiences in attendance. 


* SOCIETIES. 


Connected with the pedagogical museum are the Society for the 
Encouragement of Education in the Family, which is under the patron- 
age of the Priucess IKKkatherina Mikhailovna, and the Society for the 
Study of Hygiene. This museum, it may be added, is a link between 
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the intellectual element in society and the masses, aiding the different 
classes, especially soldiers, by courses and conferences. An institution 
which is not less original is the Permanent Commission for Popular 
Conferences instituted a few years ago by the Russian Government, and 
which has for its aim the instruction of the people even while amusing 
them. For this purpose reunions take place in the most important 
cities of the Empire and in the barracks where soidiers are stationed. 
The lectures are usually illustrated by means of views found in the 
imperial museums and galleries, such views being reproduced on glass, 
then colored, and finally thrown on screens by a lantern, which presents 
the view in color to the spectator. These popular conferences deal 
with subjects which are especially chosen to suit the audience; if sol- 
diers, then a military man talks about Peter the Great, Suveas and 
indeed all the military glory of Russia. The ititene tee for the people 
treat of other subjects—of the liberation of the serfs, of Alexander If— 
the pictures in both cases serving to impress upon the audience such 
scenes as bear upon the subjects given. Other lectures are upon popu- 
lar writers, with a description, perhaps, of the life of the writer. 

The Society for Popular Education at Kharkof is under the charge of 
Mlle. Christine Altechevski, who is aided by 60 teachers. The society 
has charge of Sunday courses of study for women. These courses, found 
in different parts of Russia, have about 400 persons following them. A 
library with a class of peat especially appropriate for the needs of 
adults and children is connected with this society. The age of pupils 
(peasants, working women, and servants) varies from 7 to 45 years. 
The classes are subdivided in groups, according to the knowledge dis- 
played. School festivals tend to bring into communication the families, 
the teachers, and the pupils. The teachers, who give their time gratu- 
itously to this work, take part in the educational councils of the society. 
The school Stee at Kharkof by this association has become the 
model of the Sunday school for the rest of the Empire. An interesting 
point in regard to this work among the people was the appointing of a 
Special commission to determine what books were read, or were the 
best to be read, by the people, and the effect of such books upon the 

inds of the attains and children. The result of this investigation 

was to classify about 2,500 works under the title of ‘“‘ what the people 
should read.” A systematic plan of reading books of merit aloud to 
the people was also undertaken. The influence of this society is felt 
even in the world of letters, so that several authors have written books 
for the benefit of the people, or abridged well-known works on Russia 
and other countries. The schools are taught by ladies from she best 
classes of society, who volunteer for such purpose. 

Other aids to education are the popular publications of the com- 
mittee of elementary education, of the Society for the Propagation of 
Good Books, of the Intermediary, a society founded by Tolstoi, which 
intends to bring the higher and lower classes together on a common 
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footing. A new publication is called Russian Thought, the editor of 
which deems it useless to treat the peasants like children, but feels 
that they should at least have homeopathic doses of the intellectual 
culture which dominates the rest of Europe. There is also the school of 
Yosnaia Paliana, founded and maintained by Léon. Tolstoi, and the 
journal of the same name, wherein the celebrated writer develops his 
theories. These essays serve to show the interest which the higher 
classes of Russian society have for popular education. 

Popular lectures were established under ministerial sanction as far 
back as 1873, a permanent commission being charged with looking out 
for this work and with elaborating regulations applicable to the organ- 
ization of lectures which were inaugurated in St. Petersburg the same 
year. 

A Russian society for the diffusion of useful books was early estab- 
lished, for during 1860-70 it had edited 101 books, of which 34,900 
copies had been published and 16,000 distributed gratis. This society, 
which was recruited almost entirely among the nobility and burghers 
of Moscow, also founded a publishing house which furnished educational 
literature and popular reading as cheaply as possible. Translations 
from Pestalozzi, Channing, Bain, Owen, Troebel, Combe, Boehme, 
Virchow, and others, were also placed before the reading public. Pro- 
vincial and local associations were also formed on a He plan to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, but most schools of the prov- 
inces obtain their school material from the depository of the main so- 
ciety. People’s libraries were also instituted by this society, and an 
arrangement was made with the zemstvos to place educational litera- 
ture gratuitously within reach of the peasantry in the country around 
Kharkof, if not elsewhere. There are many other societies which serve 
as a means for carrying on a higher grade of education, even to the 
continuation of university studies. Learned works on biology, phiios- 
ophy, and chemistry are often published by them. Classed among 
these societies is the Society of Physics, an auxiliary of the University 
of St. Petersburg, and which, through gifts made for that purpose, 
gives more thought to astronomical observations than to experiments 
in physies. The Society of Naturalists publishes important works and 
organizes expeditions to other countries. 

The Society of Amateurs for the Study of Anthropology and Ethnog- 
raphy has created a museum of applied sciences. The Society of 
Naturalists of the University of Kazan, independent of its scientific 
work, has established twenty-eight or more meteorological stations, a 
health department, a magnetic observatory at Kazan, and has organ- 
ized excursions to continue studies.in astronomy, botany, geology, and 
zovlogy. Then there are the Academy of Sciences, the Mineralogical 
Society, the Geographical Society, with its Caucasian and Siberian 
branches, the Moscow Society of Naturalists, the Archeological and 
peiniific Societies of the Baltic provinces, and various medical and 
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educational societies. The work accomplished by the learned men of 
Russia is especially noteworthy in the lines of chemistry, biology, and 
physiology; women, too, have special courses of lectures in chemistry 
in the Alexander hospitals in St. Petersburg, and here, as elsewhere, 
they show themselves apt students, but as they were found to be with- 
out special preparation for such study the hospital commission has 
opened special courses for them in phar maceutics, botany, and chemistry, 
anonymous members providing the funds for such study. The Kussian 
Government has also undertaken to give them a solid preparation for 
the position of pharmacist. Women between 17 and 40 years of age. 
are admitted if the examination requirements are met. During the 
three years’ course they are admitted to university laboratories, so as 
to obtain practical experience. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


It is questionable whether this method of establishing habits of thrift 
has ever obtained a footing in Russia, as the participants in the first 
congress for technical and professional instruction held in St. Peters- 
burg in January, 1890, resolved to petition the Imperial Technical 
Society and the minister of public instruction to establish such banks 
in connection with the technical schools. 


SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CLASSES, 


The present number of schools for the deaf, blind, and idiots is not 
known. In 1882 there were 13 schools for the first-mentioned unfor- 
tunates, with about 50,000 pupils under instruction; 4 schools for the 
blind, and 1 for the imbecile population. Later information is not 
obtainable. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The earliest efforts towards culture in Russia may be traced as far 
back as 988, to the Byzantine Fathers, but it must be noted that the 
Russia of that period occupied only the center and southern portions 
of the present European Russia. Cyril and Methodius, two Byzantine 
Brothers, are aceredited with forming the Slavonic charters, by which 
religious teachings were given to the people, and they and other broth- 
ers of the Order helped to disseminate a knowledge of reading and 
writing. The ravages of the Tartars from the Eastern Steppes soon — 
checked the efforts of the Byzantines, but the invaders were tolerant of 
other religions, and through their efforts monasteries and convents 
were established, which were not, however, seats of great learning. The 
first school, connected with a monastery at Kief, dates from the fifteenth 
century; the second from 1629 in Moscow, which school had among its 
teachers some of the monks from the Kief morfastery. About this time | 
the Polish influence began to be felt, and the Greek orthodox believers 
had to contend with the Roman Catholic influence as brought into the 
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country by the Poles, who laid the foundation of the Jesuit schools of 
the early part of the seventeenth century. At the same date Russian 
schools were established on about the same plan as those of the Jesuits. 
The most famous of these were the Greek-Latin-Slavonic school at 
Kief, and the Latin-Greek school at Moscow, both of which aimed to 
instruct in two languages and in philosophy and theology. It is, how- 
ever, usually considered that the earliest efforts to educate the people 
date from Peter the Great (1689-1725), for he brought Russia into rela- 
tion with the nations of Europe by sending men to other countries to 
study, and by attracting men to Russia who were recognized as authior- 
ities in different branches of learning. He also established special 
technical schools for engineers and for naval science, military and naval 
schools—the naval academy at St. Petersburg in 1715—and a few 
people’s schools. He also founded schools for the clergy, for nobles 
(whom he did not permit to marry unless they could read), and for civil 
servants or Tchinovniks. 

It was Peter the Great who ordered obligatory instruction, and who 
intended by this method to place the Russian nation on a level with 
other European nations. He even ordered the alphabet to be changed 
from the Slavonic to the modern Russian characters, but the older lan- 
guage has still to be learned in all schools. The German influence 
dates from Peter the Great’s reign,! and it was still quite apparent up 
to the reign of Elizabeth (1741-1761), but this Empress encouraged the 
study of the French language and literature, and in 1757 the founding 
of the Academy of Fine Arts in St. Petersburg was the means of 
bringing to Russia French: painters, who did much towards strength- 
ening the French influence. 

During the reign of Catharine II (1762-1796) popular lay schools were 
established in many districts and towns, as also gymnasia for second- 
ary instruction, and plans were made for the founding of three uni- 
versities, the University of Moscow having already been founded in 
1735. 

In 1782 a commission was appointed to study the necessary meas- 
ures for organizing elementary education in Russia. Its decision was 
to create two divisious, one having four-year courses for well-to-do peo- 
ple, the other having a two years’ course for the poorer classes. The 
need of good teachers was so noticeable, however, that in 1786 the 
right of opening and teaching school was only accorded to those who 
could give proof of capacity. During the reign of Catharine II the 
eonvent at Smolna was established. This was the first of the famous 


1The most famous German schools which have for over a century exerted a great 
influence are those of St. Peter, St. Catharine, St. Anne, and of the Reformed Church 
in St. Petersburg. They are now subject to rules laid down by the ministry of pub- 
lic instruction and rank with the gymnasia. Their students have always becn 
highly trained. Moscow, too, has had two similar schools, dating from 1601 and 1668. 
The courses in these are more like the Realschool of the present day. 
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institutes for girls which are now found in different- divisions of Rus- 
sia, and to Catharine may be assigned the first efforts to educate 
daughters of nobles, the aim of Peter having been to educate the 
nobles and their sons. The advancement of education was mostmarked, 
however, under Alexander I, and in 1802 the first administrative organ- 
ization was attempted through the creating of the office of minister of 
popular enlightenment. This ministry took the place of the committee 
or council of education established by Catharine I, and the duties were 
to organize a school system, to encourage the propagation of knowledge, 
and to inculcate philanthropic ideas. ) 

In 1803 many communal schools were transformed into gymnasia, 
established upon the plan of those in Germany. The following year a 
decree prescribed the opening of more schools on lands belonging to the 
government or to the nobles, and even the clergy offered to aid in the 
educational development of the masses. As an outcome of the estab- 
lishment of a ministry of popular enlightenment or public instruction, 
- the Empire was divided (in 1802-1803) into school circuits, which con- 
sisted of the centering of the educational institutions of different prov- 
inees around the universities. This centralization was aided by the 
appointment in each circuit or district of an official who communicated 
directly with and represented the ministry in that section. ‘The univer- 
sity centers were at first Moscow, Vilna, and Dorpat; later came St. 
Petersburg, Kazan, Kharkof, and Kief. In the cities four class gym- 
nasia were opanid. in the districts two class schools to prepare for the 
gymnasia. Then there were parish schools, with simple instruction 
preparing for the district schools. The Emperor was so intent upon 
the education of his people that he decreed that no one should become 
a civil servant unless lie pass through a gymnasium. 

In 1819 school fees were introduced as follows: $2.79 for parish 
schools, $5.58 in district schools, $8.37 in gymnasia. These fees 
were used to pay teachers’ salaries, to furnish awards for study and 
good conduct, and for pensions. In 1819 the University of St. Peters- 
burg was developed from an earlier established pedagogical college 
which was suspended in that year. This college was reopened again 
in 1829, and kept open until 1859-60, when a course of pedagogical 
lectures was instituted in its place. This institution in all its phases 
aided greatly the cause of education and had many students, but it 
was eventually changed into the Historico-Philological Institute of 
1867, described elsewhere. 

As far back as 1828 energetic measures were attempted by the Gov- 
ernment, which sought to bring all schools within the bounds of a 
central iter A law of 1835 reorganized the universities so 
that they became. teaching bodies rather than administrative bodies, 
and placed all the schools under the control of curators of school cir- 
cuits, whose duties extended over several governments at a time. 
From 1834 to 1839 the subject of Real or modern schools was discussed, 
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as the classical schools, or gymuasia, did not suit the needs of all the 
people. Nicholas I (1825-55) in his endeavor to quell the revolu- 
tionary ideas which were widely disseminated between 1812 and 1848, 
wished to abolish or reduce the state universities, but the decadence. 
was so complete after the Crimean war that he found it necessary to 
reorganize classical education. 

During the reign of Alexander II (1855-81) there was marked 
progress apparent, for with the emancipation of the serfs in 1860 came 
a call for more schools, as prior to 1864 elementary schools were only 
established in small centers. In 1864 a law for the establishment of 
elementary schools was promulgated. This law, or statute, created 
three grades of education: Klementary (parish and city schools), sec- 
ondary . (prog yinnasia, gymnasia, and Real schools), higher (technical 
and the universities). These schools were to be administered by the 
minister of public instruction, his deputy, the minister’s council, the 
director of the different divisions, the presiding officer of the learned 
committee, and the curator of the different circuits. In 1867 the over- 
sight of elementary schools was given to the zemstvo and other local 
authorities, and in every district a school board was formed. 

As supervisor of the district board there was. the provincial eouncil 
consisting of five members, two of which represented the zemstvos, 
two the tchinovniks, and the fifth the religious authorities or bishops. 
The duties of the last were to oversee the religious instruction in the 
common schools, but the bishop depended upon the village priests for 
all information, and these priests had the authority to visit the schools 
and give advice to the teachers, and if matters were not satisfactory to 
so report to either bishop or tchinovnik. As will be observed, the cen- 
tral authorities were trying to bring about better codperation between 
the authorities and the schools, but the members.of the schcol councils 
seemed apathetic, meetings oa eouncils became more rare and the min- 
ister found himself without the means of knowing the number or 
condition of the schools. The result of this state of things was that 
the minister decided, in 1869, to create inspectors of elementary grades, 
and in 1874 the sehool councils were placed under the general charge 
of the minister of public instruction, the central authorities, in a 
sense, assuming control of oirnoatsion: throughout the Empire. The 
laicisation of education was not a question in Russia, the clergy as a 
whole attended to their own affairs, although there were in the country 
priests who taught the peasants to read. The teaching of religion in 
the public schools was, however, separate from that of other branches. 
In less important centers of population the schools received children 
belonging to different. confessions, priests of the Orthodox, Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, and Mohamedan religions taking part in the reli- 
gious Pe riction and specially examining the pupils at different periods 
in presence of some person foreign to religious orders, 
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A notable point in education is that the military laws are so arran ged 
in Russia that they contribute to educational progress by shortening 
the time spent in the army and recognizing the principle of obligatory 
instruction. The length of service is reduced from year to year accord- 
ing to the degree of instruction of the recruit. Those who have a cer- 
tificate of studies in the elementary grades have the length of service 
reduced from six to four years. Students of the technical or industrial 
schools and gymnasia are also favored in the same way; the former have 
. only three years to serve, the latter a yearandahalf. For university 
students the army life is reduced to six months. 

The establishment, by the zemstvos, of lay schools in the country, 
and the placing of a certain amount of authority over the schools in the 
hands of local assemblies, general councils, and municipal councils, 
were the keynotes to an amelioration of the condition of school affairs. 
The villages in Russia had their own independent form of government, 
the heads of families meeting together to discuss village affairs, and 
the decision of the Mir (or village or communal assembly) being accepted 
as final by the members of the commune. This institution—the Mir— 
was presided over by the village elder, who represented the executive 
power.* Through his efforts and those of the assembly general interest 
in educational matters was awakened. For the period 1866-71 there 
was noticeable an mecrease of schools, changes in the number of classes 
in the gymnasia, a larger expenditure for schools in the annual budget, 
and there were discussions as to the need of more practical develop- 
ment by the establishment of Real schools. 

These progressive movements naturally led to the passing of a stat- 
ute, in 1872, creating the Real school of the present day. This statute 
of May 15, 1872, created schools which fitted for special industrial pro- 
fessions and for higher technical schools. While the gymnasia were 
practically established for students who could prolong their studies 
until 22 or 23 years of age, the Real schools were for those who could 
not attend longer than their sixteenth or seventeenth year. This same 
statute permitted pupils of the lower classes of gymnasia and progym- 
nasia to pass without preliminary examination into corresponding 
classes of the Realschools. By this method the child’s natural aptitudes 
were soon determined, and parents or the authorities could decide which 
class of school was best suited to the pupil’s need. These schools were 
organized on a similar plan to that of gymnasia and progymnasia— 
that is,-as boarding and day school. 

In 1872 another important reform was inaugurated which transformed 
district schools into regular city schools. The reason for this change 
was that the district schools were not progressing as was hoped, and it 
was decided to replace them by regularly established schools with a 
six years’ course, the main elements of instruction being the same as 
in the tivo grades of district and city schools, when all alike, were three- 
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class schools (law of 1828). The teachers fer different branches of in- 
struction were also replaced by class teachers, each class having a 
teacher for all branches, except religion, which is under the charge of 
the clergy. The instruction was to be conducted according to well- 
established methods, and it was even intended to prepare the pupils 
for certain trades and professions. Still another important move of that 
period was the giving directors of normal schools (42 at that date) 
the right of voting in provincial school councils, their presence at such 
meetings being considered of value in the discussion of school ques- 
tions. And still another reform consisted in the establishment of semin- 
aries for special masters to take charge of these schools. Pedagogical 
courses, the expenses to be borne by the provincial authorities, were 
also established near gymnasia in thirteen different subdivisions of 
Russia. The exercises in these courses lasted two months and the 
aspirants for teachers’ positions were expected to learn all about 
methods of instruction and the organization of schools in general. 

From 1872 to 1884 there were a few changes chronicled, but in the 
main they were more in detail than in any general change of base, the 
statutes of 1872 seeming to be the formation of the school system. In 
1884, however, there were movements in regard to higher education 
which have been fully presented under “Courses of study,” as these 
movements dealt more especially with methods of examination, ete. 

Graduation from the university is not a requisite for holding official 
position. Young men from good families prefer professional or military 
institutions, the school of law, the Alexander Lyceum, the corps of | 
pages, etc. Many careers are however, open to the university student, 
so that boys belonging to impoverished families oftentimes desired a 
university education. For such students there are stipends from govern- 
mental corporations, or college funds; use of the first required the 
student after graduation to serve the State for afew years, generally 
six. The poverty of the many students has a certain effect upon the 
general academic success, and this point of relieving the student from the 
long struggle for a livelihocd during his academic years has been freely 
discussed by the different commissions. The result of such effort is 
that through the donations and liberal aid given by the Government 
an intelligent population is kept in the universities, and the law of 1884 
has been the means of much progress in many points of view, and the 
examinations passed before a commission give a truer value than here- 
tofore to the diploma received. 

The parochial schools were organized in this same year, by law of 
July 13,1884. They depend upon the clergy, are especially favorized by 
the Government, and are under the direction of the Holy Synod which 
places first and foremost in its programme “the law of God.” These 
schools are kept up in rural districts by half-religious, half-patriotie 
brotherhocds. 
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Certain political movements! were the means of the closing or sus- 
pension of a few secondary or higher grade institutions—as on March 
24, 1879, the closing of the Medico-Chirugical Academy, on January 3, 
1880, the closing of the Institute of Civil Engineers, on April, 1890, the 
temporary closing of the University of St. Petersburg. In the higher 
grade institutions the tendencies towards socialistic ideas are most 
noticeable, but these changes have not materially affected the general 
tone of educational effort. Decrees haye been promulgated from time. 
to time, which dea] especially with such upheavals, such as the decree of 
Octeber 15, 1891, which directed university councils to act as special 
tribunals for the trial of students who have committed political offense 
or committed any act detrimental to the law of public safety. Efforts 
are also being made by the authorities to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the anti-Russian feeling which has developed from the years of teach- 
ing by German and French professors, and by giving a firmer basis of 
instruction from the Russian standpoint, to bring about a more patri- 
otic sentiment tending to edueate a people more in sympathy with the 
endeavors of the Czar to unite his subjects of all nationalities and relig- 
ions in one common band of brotherhood. Such may be said to be the 
main features of education in the vast Empire of Russia. 


TECHNICAL AND ARTISAN? EDUCATION IN RUSSIAS 
By M. Anovorr, Director of the Nicholas Industrial School in St. Petersburg. 


A most interesting report on technical education in Russia has been 
compiled by M. Anopoff, director of the Nicholas Industrial School 
in St. Petersburg. It gives an exhaustive review of all that has been 
done during the last twenty years in Russia in this important branch 
of national education, and is of special interest as furnishing informa- 
tion in regard to the most recent legislation respecting schools which 
have been or are about to be founded. M. Anopoff limits his state- 
ments to full details of intermediate and elementary technical and indus- 
trial institutions without entering into a description of the higher 
schools. The value of this report is so obvious that quite a complete 
digest is here presented: The report is followed by a fairly complete 
résuiné of the first congress of technical and industrial educators, 
which was held in January, 1890; in St. Petersburg. 

Technical and industrial education in the narrow sense in which I use the term, 


says M. Anopoff in his book on the present condition of lower grade of tech- 
nical and artisan instruction in Russia, acquired its right to recognition in com- 


1Asis stated by Mackenzie Wallace in his admirable work on Russia, “the Rus- 
sian educated classes are extremely impulsive,” ‘are fettered by no venerable histor- 
ical prejudices, and are wonderfully sensitive to the seductive influence of gran- 
diose projects, especially when they excite patriotic feclings.” 

2The artisan class forms the connecting link between the town populaticn and the 
peasantry. 

8Pigest of M. Anopoff’s books, prepared by Mr. Edniund Noble, of Boston, Mass, 
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paratively recent times. From the earliest period our Government has endeavored 
to improve general education and spread it among the people, but middle and low 
gerade technical and industrial education (nct taking into consideration the Prac 
tical Technological Institute at St. Petersburg and the Imperial Technological Sel onl 
at Moscow, later merged into higher educational establishments) did not begin earler 
than a quarter ofa century ago. Nor is this statement discredited in any way by 
the fact that prior to that time there existed some low, middle, and special high 
grade educational establishments, since such establishments existed for purpeses 
which, with a generalresemblance, differed much in detail from those that constitute 
the essence of technical and industrial education. The explanation of this must 
be sought in the fact that these esta a belonging as they did to different 
governments, were made to ansier to the needs of each government, and in the fur- 
ther fact of the lack of a unified system a ay education. The only exceptions 
to the narrow and special character of the abeve-named establishments were afforded 
by the special extra classes and commercial divisions of the Realschcols (changed 
from Real gymnasia by edict of May 15, 1872) and by the second-class and first-class 
village, district, and city schools (edict of May 31, 1872). 

Twenty-five years seems a very short period in which to establish the general work 
of popular education on a firm footing and to achieve the results anticipated by the 
promoters of the work, yet the statistics afford abundant proof of the development 
of technical and industrial education, and of lts spread to the remoiest parts of the 
Empire. This success in educational work is due to several causes i: the zeal of 
the Government in carrying it on; to the industrial progress made by the country ; 
and, finally, to the manner in which the efforts of the Government have been 
seconded by the city and district authorities, by various societies, and by private 
individuals. 

This constant opening of new establishments and the consequent increase in their 
number socn necessitated some general plan of organization for technical and in- 
dustrial education, and the task of drawing up such a plan was conferred, by an 
edict of the Imperial Council of February 21, 1878, upon the ministry of finances. 
In 1881 an imperial order was issued for the transfer of most of the above-mentioned 
establishments from the ministry of finances to the ministry of public instruction, 
in which a special division was formed in 1883 for technical and industrial educa- 
tion. To this special division was given the work of drawing up the general 
educational programme, and of elaborating measures for insuring a better direction 
of educational forces generally. The principal regulations for the industrial schools, 
presented to the Imperial Council by the minister of public instruction, received 
imperial sanction in 1888, and the minister was instructed to form a special tempo- 

rary commission from the representatives of the ministries of public instruction, 
finance, internal affairs, and imperial domaims, to indicate the localities in which 
industrial schools ought to be opened at the expense of the Government, to deter- 
mine the special subjects which they should teach, and to outline the rules and reg- 
ulations by which these schools should be guided. This commission met under the 
presidency of Mr. Ilyin, director of the St. Petersburg Technological Institute, and 
its work, after being examined by the Imperial Council, received imperial sanction 
on June 26, 1889. 

The new edict for the Realschools, of date 1888, does away with all the specie 
extra departments in them, with the exception of those for commercial education, 
and in place of these divisions it requires the opening, at Government expense, of 
technical and artisan schools of the middle and low grades. Though these schools 
are required to observe the strictly defined plan drawn up for them, they still have 
the benefit of the results of the long practical experience of existing schools, whese 
work began and has been carried on under less favorable conditions. A close study 
of these establishments affords an opportunity to borrow the most beneficial fea- 
tures from them and to save the new schools from the errors which interfered with 
the development of the older schools. 
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Any adequate review of existing middle and lower grade technical and indus- 
trial educational establishments in Russia can not be limited to incidental facts 
and partial descriptions; it must present the amplest and most exact details regard- 
ing the schools; it must fully describe each of them, showing the results reached 
and the causes that interfere to prevent normal and further development. With 
these ends in view special attention is given to the history and growth of the various 
schools as well as to the interest shown in them by local societies, since it is to 
these socicties, as well as to individuals, that the educational establishments referred 
to owe their origin and often the contributions necessary to carry themon. The 
present sketch deals only with boys’ schools of higher, middle, and lower grade 
which have been founded to prepare artisans and factory workers. In other 
words, it has as its object the study of those new schools whose beginning dates back 
to the sixties, but which have up to the present failed to supply any positive and 
definite answers to the questions put to them regarding the degree of success they 
have attained in carrying out the objects for which they were founded. 

The whole of the above-mentioned establishments for technical and industrial 
education are divided, according to the objects they have in view, into five groups: 


FIRST GROUP. 


The technical schools, whose course is that of the middle grade educational estab- 
lishments. They resemble the Realschools, and have special departments according 
to the edict of 1872, but differ from them in giving greater prominence to profes- 
sional studies. These technical schools make the same demands upon pupils as do 
the Realschools, and have a course whose period extends from six to eight years. 
Their aim is to provide the lads entering them with a general education, and 
also with that amount of technical and commercial knowledge which is necessary 
to qualify them for positions as assistant engineers or for acting as foremen in any of 
the smaller industrial enterprises. Those who pass through the full course in these 
schools have the right to enter the high special educational establishments on the | 
same footing as the pupils of the gymnasia and the Realschools; while in the mat- 
ter of military service, they enjoy the privileges of the pupils of the educational 
establishments of the first two ranks.! The pupils, besides taking part in the class 
studies, occupy themselves in the mechanical workshops or the chemical lab pra- 
tories; considerable importance is also given to inspection of factories and practice 
in them during the summer vacations. To this first group belong, strictly speaking, 
only three schools: I, the high-grade artisan school at Lodzi; II, the technical 
school at Irkutsk, and III, the Kommissaroff Technical School at Moscow. 

To the list of the middle-grade technical schools, however, may be added the estab- 
lishment at Omsk and Kungursk, though the imperial edict classifies them with 
schools here placed in the second group. Yet in reality the Omsk and the Kungursk 
establishments differ from the schools of Cherepovetz, Simbirsk, and a few others, 
inasmuch as they require from pupils seeking admission proficiency in the course 
either of the city schools (edict of May 31, 1872) or of the district schools, while the 
other middle-grade technical establishments demand from pupils a mere knowledge of 
the course of the primaryschools. There is also the difference that, while at Omsk 
and Kungursk the pupils are taught the full course in algebra and trigonometry, 
these subjects do not enter into the course of the other schools, which in their 
general aims resemble the low-grade technical scheols. The school at Lodzi, during 
its twenty years of existence, has educated 287. pupils, while the school at Irkutsk, 
during a period of seventy-six years, has graduated 91 pupils. If to these totals we 
add the 38 pupils graduating from the Komissaroff and Omsk schools, we shall find 
that in a period of seventeen years these four educational establishments prepared 
about 450 young men, who havesince aided in the development of the national indus- 
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tries. About 35 per cent of the graduates are continuing their education, or have 
already completed it, at the high-grade special educational establishments; 40 per 
cent are engaged in varioustrade and industrial enterprises, while 25 per cent have 
turned aside from the special occupations for which the school fitted them to other 
callings. 

SECOND GROUP. 


To this group belong educational establishments in which such subjects of gen- 
eral education are taught as are found in the programmes of city, district, and two- 
class village schools. For admission to these establishments the knowledge de- 
manded is such as is given in the lower elementary schools, the course occupying 
from four to six years, according to the information possessed by the pupil at his 
entrance. In the matter of military service, pupils are given the privilege of the 
third rank,! with the exception of the Nicholas Artisan School at St. Petersburg, 
which enjoys still higher military privileges. The programme of subjects, so far as 
gencral education is concerned, is not faller-than the programme of the city schcols 
as settled by the edict of May 31, 1872; but in addition tosuch general educational sub- 
jects, there are taught in the schools of this group physics, mechanics, the technology 
of metals and wood, bookkecping, and other special subjects; the study of drawing 
and drafting also occupies a conspicuous place in the curriculum. Itis the aim of 
these establishments to prepare master workmen for the factories, specialists in the 
ruder kinds of mechanical work, machinists, and draftsmen. A graduate from one 
of these schools has no right to enter the high special establishments, although 
tke wide scope of his study leads him to desire to extend his education. In the 
greater part of the establishments there are systematic courses for the study of 
cabinet-making and carving. The cost of maintaining such courses is very great, 
and so, owing to want of means, the pupils learn their trade by doing work for. 
customers. Many of the pupils after graduating cnter the low-grade schools as 
‘teachers of trades, and so the establishments of this group, though not designed to 
prepare teachers of trades, and not having special classes for this purpose, yet seem 
to discharge the function of seminaries for the preparation of instructors in trades. 
A large number of these establishments often have boarding pupils. To this group 
belong the Alexandrovsky Technical School in the city of Chercpovetz, the Artisan 
School of Count Orloff-Davidoff in Simbirsk, and the Czarevich Nicholas Artisan 
School at St. Petersburg; also the various technical railroad schools of the country, 
but as these latter are under the control of the minister of ways of communication, 
and by being restricted in their aims, satisfy the needs of the railroad service. The 
description of them does not enter into the object of the present work. 


THIRD GROUP. 


This group includes the artisan schools, with a curriculum of general educational 
subjects which resemble that of the elementary schools, and sometimes approaches 
in character the course of the two-class village schools. The majority of the schools 
of this group reccive pupils who have graduated from the elementary schools. The 
establishments in this division are founded for the purpose of preparing master 
workmen in the ‘‘ bush” or domestic industry, in the various industrial occupatiens 
of the village, and in factories. They give instruction in cabincet-making, black- 
smithing, carpentry, carving, tailoring, shocmaking, bookbinding, harness-making, 
etc.; but only a very few of them can pretend to any systematic teaching of the 
trades, and the pupils learn their business by requesting orders from customers. 
They utilize the summer vacation by occupying themselves in the workshops during 
that period. In Group 11 delicacy of finish in the work done is indispcnsable, but 
in the present group it is not insisted upon. Boarding establishments exist in con- 
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nection with only a few of the schools; in the majority the pupils are day scholars. 
This. group includes the artisan schools of Kazan, Orenburg, Kishineff, Irbit, etc.; 
also artisan schools under the contro] of various charitable societies, such as those 
in Vladimir, Nizhni-Novgorod, Tver, etc.; further, such model workshops as that at - 
Tamboff, the Birsky Technical school, and so on. 

The schools of second and third groups, while resembling each other in their aims, 
vary groatly in their organization, as well as in the character of the general and 
special education which they give. One meets among them, in fact, very different 
types of educational establishments, beginning with the low-grade technical schools 
and ending with the practical artisan workshops, without any provision for class 
instruction, even in writing and drawing. During the educational year 1888-89 
the schools of these two groups expended no less a sum than 875,000 rubles 
($488,250) in educating over 5,000 pupils, about 2,000 of whom were boarding pupils. 
The pupils were prepared for the various trades in the following proportion: For 
Jocksmithing, 45 per cent; foundry work, 1.5 per cent; lathe turning, 1 per cent; 
blacksmithing, 3 per cent; cabinetmaking, 28 per cent; wood-carving, 2 per cent; 
shoe and harness making, 6 per cent; tailoring, 1.5 per cent; bookbinding, less than 
1per cent. About 4,433 pupils passed through the course, distributed, by trade, as 
follows: Locksmiths, 45 per cent; cabinetmakcrs, 20 per cent; shocmakers, 4 per 
cent; tailors, 0.15 per cent; bookbinders, 0.8 per cent. 


° FOURTH GROUP. 


To this group belong the various special and general educational schools foradults, 
such as the building school, the school of printing, the evening and Sunday special 
classes of the Imperial Technical Society of St. Petersburg, and the artisan school 
at Riga. Instruction is given in the evenings and Sundays, when the working men 
are not occupied.” Those who successfully pass through the course are entitled to 
the privilege of third or fourth rank} in military service, according to the degrec of 
education received. 


FIFTH GROUP. 


This group includes the general educaticnal low-grade establishments, comprising 
elementary, district, and city schools, with the extra ‘‘artisan” departments 
attached to them. 

In order to increase facilities for technical and artisan cducation in Russia, the 
Minister of Public Instruction in 1872 transformed the Realgymnasia into Realsehools 
with special complementary classes, and almost simultaneously introduced instruc- 
tion in trades into the teachers’ seminaries and into the low-grade schools: The 
regulations for the city schools (dated 31st of May, 1872) provide that pupils in 
such schools, when their parents desire it, may occupy themselves with trades like 
bookbinding and wood carving, with a view to the development of technical skill. 
The regulations also contain the following provisions: ‘‘When societies or pri- 
vate individuals in cities intimate thcir willingness to defray half the cost of 
practical instruction in trades and arts at the city schools, the Minister of Public In- 
struction will communicate with the Minister of Finances with a view to the grant- 
ing of a subsidy for such purpose to the amount of not more than 300 rubles ($167) a 
year for each school.” In the instructions issued by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion (June 4, 1875) for the two-class and one-class village schools the following pro- 
visions occur: ‘‘Into the one and two-class schools, according to the means which 
they may have at their disposal, is introduced the teaching of trades and arts for 
boys and handiwork for the girls. Inschoojis where the necessary facilities exist the 
pupils may also be instructed in kitchen and market gardening. One-class and 
two-class schools are opened by the Minister of Public Instruction in those locali- 
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ties outside cities where societies or private persons undertake to provide a certain 
amount to defray the cost of instruction and materials, such amount being supple- 
mental to the grant made by the Government; but where local societies and private 
persons fail to make up the sum needed the Minister of Public Instruction may 
assien a further amount, equal to from 100 ($55) to 140 rubles ($78). Instruction in 
trades and arts is placed in the hands of the state inspectors of people’s schools or of 
competent persons approved of by them. Instruction in the trades and arts is paid 
at the rate of 160 rubles ($89) annually in the two-class and 140 rubles ($78) in 
the one-class schools. The choice of the particular trades, arts, and handiwork 
to be taught at any school is left with the local society and the state inspector, © 
while occupation in such branches is obligatory cnly for those children whose parents 
or representatives desire it. All tools and apparatus necessary for the teaching of 
trades are to be purchased by the inspector, in consultation with the instructor, at 
the cost of the local promoters of the school, who are also expected to meet the ex- 
peuse of renewing such tools and apparatus. ‘Money received from the sale of work 
done by pupils is to be applied to the purchase of workshop materials, any residue 
being turned over to the reserve funds of the schocl. If a school has no workshop, 
the necessary facilities must be provided; but work must not be done in the class- 
rooms, even when the lessonis being given. The pupils are to receive their instruc- 
tion in trades or handiwork at times when they are free from lessons, and they must 
be taught either all together or in divisions on different days, according to the size 
of the rooms, the number of the tools, and the quantity of the materials available. 
Only children who attend school are allowed to participate in the occupations of 
the workshops. The tools and materials used are regarded as the property of the 
school. Instructors must be present in the workshop or at the trade and handiwork 
classes, relieving one another as may be necessary. In schools which have an hon- 
orary trustee, that cfficial may waich over the industrial occupations of the pupils, 
if he so desires. The number of hours during which insiruction shall be given is 
left to the honorary trustee, the teachers of the school, and the instructors in the 
trade desired. When possible, each school ought to have ccnnected with it a garden 
or kitchen garden and a bechive, for instruction of the children, when out of 
school, in gardening and beekeeping, though this is at the option of their parents 
or guardians.” 

In accordance with these provisions, artisan departments were opened in the city 
schools (edict of May 31, 1872) and in the primary schools, the number being as 
foliows: In the district schools—7 in 1881, 11 in 1882, 10 in 1883, 48 in 1884; in the 
city schools—28 in 1882, 31 in 1883, 37 in 1834; in the primary schools—573 in 1881, 
638 in 1882, 814 in 1883, and 747 in 1884. In the year 1885 there existed 217 district 
schools, with 16,69 male pupils, of whom 2,524 graduated and 3,683 left before 
finishing the course. There were also 85 two-class city schools and other estab- 
lishments having the rights of district schools, with 5,068 male pupils. of whom 672 
graduated and 1,304 left school before finishing the course. There were in the same 
year 521 of the city schools established under the edict of May 31, 1872, and these 
were attended by 38,919 male pupils, of whom 2,231 graduated and 8,097 left school 
before finishing the course. The artisan classes in all these 623 schools numbered 
85. Isach district school had an average of 78 pupils, of whom 17 graduated. 
Each city school averaged 121 pupils, but owing to the fact that many of the city 
schools were but recently opened, there has been practically no time for graduation. 
Of the number of those who left schoo] from the above-mentioned establishments 30 
per cent were graduates. 

On January 1, 1885, there were 24,209 primary schools in existence, including 
23,404 one-class and 805 tivo-class schools. The attendance included 1,466,913 pupils 
of both sexes—94,589 at the two-class establishments and 1,372)324 in those of one- 
class. In other words, each two-class school had 117 pupils and each one-class 
school 58. Of the total number of pupils the boys constituted 79 percent, or 
1,152,516, and the girls 21 per cent, or 314,397. The boys in the village schools num- 
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beread 1,034,634 and in the city schools 117,882. Those graduating in 1884 numbered 
118,829, or 8.1 per cent of the whole number of pupils. This remarkably large per- 
centage of pupils who leave school without graduating—and do so in increasing 
numbers, despite the fact that graduation confers privileges in connection with 
military service that are highly valued among the village population—is to be ex- 
plained not by the indifference of the villagers to education, but by such domestic 
and econcomic conditions as make it impossible for the peasant to keep his children 
at school during the three or more years necessary for the course. 


NAMES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The names! of the schools described in detail by M. Anopoff’s report are as follows: 

First group.—igh-grade Artisan School, at Lodzi; Technical School, at Irkutsk; 
Kommisséroff Technical School; Omsk Technical School; Kungirsky Technical 
Echool. . 

Second group.—Alexander Technical School, at Cherepovetz; Artisan School of 
Count Orloff-Davidoff, at Simbirsk; Czarevich Nicholas Artisan School, in St. Peters- 
burg; Kulebinsky Artisan School; Mikhdilovsiy City School, at Tiflis; Gen. M4lt- 
seff District Artisan School, at Vladimir; Count Laris Meltkoff Artisan School at 
Viladi-Kavkas; Alexander Artisan School, at Saratov; Deghterévsky District Artisan 
School; Maklakoff Artisan School, at Putive; Mikhailovsky Artisan School, at Stav- 
ropol; Russian Imperial Technical Society’s Artisan Scnool for mechanical work; 
Hebrew Artisan School of the ‘‘Labor” Society, at Cdessa; Mikhdilovsky Profes- 
sional School, at Elizavétpol; City Artisan School, at Kharkoff; Popoff Artisan 
School, at the Nicholas-Bolshesolsky two-class school in the government of Kostromia; 
St. Petersburg Artisan School, at Okhta; Hebrew Artisan School, at Dunaburg; 
Michael Konarsky Three-class Artisan School, at Warsaw; Locksmiths and Artisan 
School of the Moscow Society for the Spread of Technical Knowledge (under impe- 
rial patronage). 

Third group.—Aiexander Second Artisan School, at Kazan; Artisan School of the 
Society of the Benevolent cent, at Tver; Artisan School, at Irbit; Alexander Arti- 
san School, at Kishineff; Model Artisan workshops, at Tamboff; Keen’s Private 
Artisan School, at Warsaw; Artisan School, at Orenburg; Koroleff Artisan School, 
at Tomsk; Artisan School, at Kertch; District Artisan School, at Viatka; Artisan 
School, at Zakataély; artisan classes at the Primary People’s School in Moscow, main- 
tained by Madame Morozoft; Artisan School, at Sebastopol, supported by the Rus- 
sian Steam Ship and Trading Society; Artisan School of the Port of Nikoléevsk; 
Reshetoffsky Artisan classes at the Children’s Asylumin Tver; District Artisan School, 
at Malmwyzhsk; Kief Benevolent Society’s Artisan School; Artisan School at the 
Baltic Iron Ship-building Factory in St. Petersburg; Artisan School, at Smalensk; 
Trapeznikoff Artisan Educational Establishment, at Irkutsk; Madame Kanshina’s 
Children’s Artisan Asylum, at Mosalsk; Artisan School, at Krasnoslobodsk; District 
Artisan School, of Birsk; Shvedzoff Artisan School, at Penza; Educational Work- 
shops of the Society of the Benevolent cent, at Wilna; Yakovleff Artisan School, 
at Turgdi; Alexander Artisan Parish School, at Ufa; Menkoffsky Artisan School, 
at Sebastopol; City Artisan Asylum, at Vitebsk; Artisan School, at Tobolsk; 
Artisan School, at Kolumna; Artisan School of the American Church Society, at 
Astrakhan; Artisan classes at the Savinsky People’s School,in Kobwyzhck; Alex- 
ander Artisan School, in the village of Kokhureshta (government of Bessarabia) ; 
District Artisan School, at Nagaisk; Artisan School, at Matchkassy; District 
Artisan School, at Saksagan; Pottery School, at Chinyesheutsk; Kommissaroff Ar- 
tisan School, at Kotyelnich; Artisan School, at Zuya; District Artisan School, 
at Chembar; Artisan School,at Pskoff; Alexander Artisan School, at Samara; 


1A complete list of these schools is given because they indicate so clearly in what 
divisions of the Empire the work of technical and industria] training is being car- 
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Ataman Technical School, at Novochercask; artisan classes at the four-class city 
School, in Aleshki; City Artisan School, at Archangel; Alexander JI Artisan School, 
at Astrakhan; Artisan School of the Benevolent Society, at Astrakhan; Artisan 
School, at Gorki; Artisan School, at Yelabuga; Artisan School, at Libidin; Arti- 
san Grammar School, at Elizavetsgrad; cabinet-maker’s workshop, at the Abramtseff 
Primary Pecple’s School; Alexander II Artisan School, at Kovno; Military Artisan 
School, at Novocherkask; Artisan School, at Ludinoff; Artisan School, at Kozelsk; 
Artisan School, at Novomayachka; Educational Workshops, at Yuria and Kamgort; 
Alexander Artisan School, at Kief; Artisan School, at the Alexander Asylum for 
Children, in Nizhni-Novgorod; Artisan Grammar School of the Charitable Socicty, 
at Viadimir; Professional Department of the City School, at Batum; Hebrew Pri- 
mary School with artisan department, at Minsk; artisan department of the Vungsky 
Village School, in the government of Archangel; class for the teaching of carving 
on bone, at the Lomonossoff Village School, in the government of Archangel; Artisan 
Asylum of the Charitable Society, at Vologd4; Artisan School of Riazan. 

Fourth group.—Schools and classes for working men under the supervision of the 
Russian Imperial Technical Society; Artisan School, at Riga; School of Building 
(place not stated); School of Printing, at St. Petersburg; School for Children of 
Journeymen and Master Workmen, at Ivanovo-Voznyesensk; Sunday Drawing Class 
and Sunday Commercial School, at the High-grade Artisan School in Lodzi; draw- 
ing classes at the School of the Imperial Society for the Encouragement of Art; 
drawing classes at the Stréganoff School for Technical Drawing; drawing classes of 
the Baron Steglitz Central School for Technical Drawing in St. Petersburg; Draw- 
ing class,at Warsaw; drawing technical classes at the City School, in Pskoff; Free 
Classes of Technical Drawing of the Society for the Spread of Technical Know]l- 
edge, at Moscow. 

Fifth group.—Artisan departments established by the edict of May 31, 1872, in the 
city schools and the two-class and one-class village schools. 

The cost of maintaining these people’s or elementary schools in 1885 was 12,764,496 
rubles ($7,122,588). To this amount there was contributed: From the state treas- 
ury, 9.2 per cent; from the cities, 17.9 per cent; from village societics, 24.6 per cent; 
from district assemblies (zemstvos), 35.8 per cent; by donations, 7.6 per cent; from 
school funds, 2.5 per cent; from other sources, 2.4 per cent. Up to January 1, 1885, 
there existed, in connection with the people’s schools, 747 artisan departments, dis- 
tributed among the various educational circuits as follows: St. Petersburg, 86; 
Moscow, 145; Kharkof, 56; Kazan, 58; Vilna, 40; Kief, 87; Odessa, 142; Orenburg, 
57; Dorpat, 19; Caucasus, 57. The inspectors of the educational circuits point out 
that progress in artisan instruction in the people’s schools is slow owing to the fact 
that the pupils are for the most part between the ages of 8 and 11, and they are, in 
fact, too young for the heavy work of trade occupations. Moreover, in some locali- 
ties, the peasants do not approve of instruction in trades in the schools on the ground 
that when their children acquire trades in this manner their knowledge draws them 
away from the village—where they are needed to cultivate the land and take part in 
field work—to the workshops of the city, where they can earn money, a migration 
which, in view of the smallness of peasant families is held to be ruinous to agriculture. 

The number of low-grade schools with artisan departments, and the attendance in 
the varicus educational circuits were enumerated in 1888 as follows: Moscow, 110 
schools and 2,621 pupils; Caucasus, 81 schools and 1,771 pupils; Odessa, 78 schools 
and 1,723 pupils; St. Petersburg, 101 schools and 1,384 pupils; Kharkof, 42 schools 
and 989 pupils; Kazan, 49 schools and 764 pupils; Orenburg, 35 schools and 660 
pupils; Vilensk, 32 schools and 551 pupils; Kicf, 13 schools and 267 pupils; Turkes- 
tan, 8 schools and 210 pupils; West Siberia, 11 schools and 161 pupils; Warsaw, 4 
schools and 127 pupils; Eastern Siberia, 1 schoo] and 10 pupils. The total number 
of artisan departments and the number of pupils learning various trades in these 
schools were as follows: Cabinetmaking, 289 departments and 4,875 pupils; carpen- 
try, 1 department and 15 pupils; wood-turning, 6 departments and 64 pupils; wood- 
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carving, 2 departments and 25 pupils; blacksmithing, 62 departments and 8538 pupils; 
bookbinding, 116 departments and 1,410 pupils; shoemaking, 165 departments and 
2,567 pupils; tailoring, 17 departments and 271 pupils; hat-making, 1 department 
and 15 pupils; tannery, 1 department and 6 pupils; harness-making, 4 departments 
and 62 pupils; coopering, 6 departments and 84 pupils; rush and cane plaiting, 2 
departments and 26 pupils; painting and glazing, 2 departments and 23 pupils; silk- 
worm culture, 88 departments and 365 pupils; different kinds of horticulture, 43 
departments and 556 pupils; grape-growing and wine culture, 1 department and 16 
pupils. - | : 

The learning of trades in these seheols is net obligatcry, and the number of work- 
ing hours varies from one to twenty-four a week, depending on the amount of ac- 
commedation and the means available. Instruction in trades has to be often given 
in half-lighted rooms, while in some cases the trade lessons have to be taught in the 
kitchen of the schoolmaster’s house. On the other hand, there are schools which 
possess a fine equipment for the purpose. The summer vacation is, for trade instruc- 
tion, a period of activity or inactivity, according to circumstances. Some of the 
schools spend not more than 50 or 60 rubles ($27 to $83) annually in the tcaching of 
trades, while others cxpend 200 rubles ($111) and upwards. Trade instructors re- 
ceive from 50 to 480 rubles ($27 to $267) a year. Some of the schools teach trades 
gratis, and this is especially the case in bookbinding, which is often taught by the 
schoolmaster himself. The productive yield of the school workshop varies greatly; 
at tines it amounts to as much as 1,000 or 2,000 rubles ($558 to $1,116). There isa 
eveat lack of method in the teaching, and itis very difficult to obtain competent in- 
structors, so difficult, in fact, that in some cases artisan departments have had to be 
closed. This was the case in Vologd4, Kursk, and a few other governments. In 
many of the schools pupils in the artisan departments receive a share of the profit 
yielded by the workshop, an arrangement which keeps the bigger boys at school 
much longer than they would otherwise remain, since without the inducement 
named they would, after acquiring a mere elementary knowledge of their trade, 
seek occupation in private workshops. 

In Mr. Anopofi’s report the question is fully discussed as to whether the comple- 
mentary artisan departments opened in the low-grade educational establishments 
accomplish their purpose, and the answer is given in the negative. The defects of 
the system, as pointed out in 1884 by one of the directors of the people’s schools, are 
as follows: (1) The pupils are too young to acquire trades; (2) the educational 
course.is too short to give anything like thorough instruction in trade; (3) the 
hours given to trade instruction cach day, being limited by the general educational 
work to the aficrnoon, are too few in number; (4) the nonobligatory character of 
the instruction leads to a constant decrcase in the numbcr of pupils, and causes the 
workshops to be regarded by the boys as a place for diversion rather than for instruc- 
tion; (5) parents evidently take the same view of the trade work of the schools, 
since aftcr boys have gone through the gencral educational course, they are gener- 
ally withdrawn without being allowed to enter the school workshops. 

In bringing this sketch of the artisan work in low-grade schools to a close Mr. 
Anopoff remarks: ‘‘ We can not help expressing our regret at the unfavorable con- 
ditions in which they are placed. They are in the majority of cases under the con- 
trol and direction merely of the state inspectors and tcachers of the people’s schools; 
that is to say, of persons who have no special knowledge of. the teaching of trades, 
and thus have to leave everything to the trade instructors. Yet, in those exceptional 
cases where the state inspectors and school-teachers had the requisite knowledge of 
trade instruction, the artisan departments in the schools gave quite different re- 
sults.” As aremcdy Mr. Anopoff finally suggests the placing of the artisan depart- 
ments under expert instruction and guidance. 

Typical schools.—The Lodzi (Warsaw) high-grade artisan school, belonging to the’ 
first group, is a transformed Realschool of six classes. It is to provide, for lads who 
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receivo their preliminary general education in the lower classes of the school, such 
special training in its higher classes as will fit them for such artisan and industrial 
svork as is demanded by varying local conditions. The length of the course is six 
years. Children who can read and write Russian, repeat the principal prayers, and 
are familiar with arithmetic as far as addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division are concerned, are received in the first class if they are not younger than 10 
years of age. The first three classes are taught religion, Russian language and 
literature, history of Russia, German language, universal geography, geography of 
Russia, zoélogy, botany, mineralogy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, caligraphy, 
drawing, and drafting. The three higher classes learn, in addition to the subjects 
named, trigonometry, lineal geometry, commercial correspondence, accounts, phys- 
ics, chemistry, chemical technology, instruction in machines, mechanical technology, 
weaving, spinning, and dyeing. The pupils of the school may be divided according 
to their religious belief, as follows: Orthedox Greek, 5 per cent; Roman Catholics, 
45,5 per cent; Lutheran, 38.5 per cent; Hebrews, ll per cent. The number of pupils 
in attendance at the opening of the school was 147; this gradually increased until 
at present, counting those who attend the “parallel” departments in the four lower 
classes, the number is 330. Of the 1,324 persons who entered the school during the 
twenty years of its existence, 287, or 21.6 per cent, graduated; 710, or 53.6 per cent, 
left before finishing the course; the remaining 25 per cent are still at school. Of 
the 28,000 rubles ($15,621) annually given to maintain the school, 21,000 rubles 
($11,638) are contributed by the Government, 1,380 rubles ($779) by a special fund, 
and 5,000 ($2,790) by the city society. Placing the annual average of pupils at 310, 
the cost of maintenance amounts to about 77 rubles ($12) for each year; while if 
we divide the 500,000 rubles ($279,000) spent in maintaining the school since its 
foundation among the 287 pupils which it has graduated, the result will show an 
annual expenditure for each pupil of 350 rubles ($195). 

The Alexander Technical School at Cherepovetz, belonging to the second group, 
was established in 1868 by the brothers Milutin, received a state subsidy of 7,000 
rubles ($3,906) annually to the year 1871, and two years later came under the com- 
plete control of the government. The aim of the school, as defined by regulations 
of March 27, 1884, is to train pupils to become mastcr locksmiths, cabinetmakers, 
machine-makers, machinists, and factory draftsmen. The school is under the con- 
trol of the department of trade and manufactures; its director is appointed by the 
minister of finance from the successful graduates of the high-grade technical educa- 
tional establishments. The cost of maintaining the school is defrayed partly by a 
government subsidy of 40,000 rubles ($27,860) annually, and partly by an annual 
appropriation of 3,850 rubles ($2,148) obtained from a fund established to provide 
scholarships. It is also maintained in part by pupils fees, by the sale of the indus- 
trial products of the school, and by donations. Thepupils are divided into day and 
boarding pupils. They either pay for their education, or are instructed and main- 
tained free of cost, according to circumstanees. The full course is six years, four of 
them being devoted to theory and practice in the industrial branches taught, and 
the remaining two to acquiring proficiency in some special line of work. Those who 
are to become master machinists enter the government factory connected with the 
school, while others may avail themselves of practice on board the steamboats dur- 
ing the season of opennavigation. The pupils’ enter the lowest class from 12 te 14 
years of age, the conditions of entrance being a knowledge of the catechism and 
Biblical history; the power to read the church texts and write in Russian without 
many errors; a knowledge of elementary arithmetic in its first four divisions. The 
branches taught are religion, Russian language, geography, arithmetic, history, cle- 
ments of physics, mechanics, the technology of metals and wood as applied to the 
construction of machines; instruction in building materials, drafting, drawing, 
caligraphy, gymnastics, and singing, the latter being an optional subject also. On 
the practical side the pupils are instructed in lock and cabinet making, as well as 
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blacksmithing, and they are instructed how to produce various articles of industry. 
The number of pupils received from 1869, the date of the opening of the school, to 
1882 was 421. Inthe year 1883 there were 100 boarding pupils in the school, each pay- 
ing 180 rubles ($100) a year, in addition to an entrance fee of 20 rubles ($11), and 
75 day pupils, paying 12 rubles ($6.69) a year. Each boarding pupil costs the school 
330 rubles ($184) and each Gay pupil 160 rubles ($87) annually. 

The Alexander artisan school at Kazan, belonging to the third group, was opened 
January 20, 1881, itsobject being the intellectual, moral, and industrial education of 
artisans. The length of the course is six years; those who graduate receive the 
title of under-master and enjoy privileges of the fourth class as regards military 
service. In addition to trades, the pupils learn the following subjects: Religion, 
Russian language, arithmetic, caligraphy, elements of Russian history, geography, 
and natural history. The trades taught are: Cabinetmaking, leatherwork, wood- 
carving, lock-making, blacksmithing, tinkering, shoemaking, and tailoring. The 
instruction in these branches is mainly practical and those who acquire cabinetmak- 
ing, locksmithing, lathework, and blacksmithing also learn drawing and drafting. 
Thirty-six hours every week is given to the learning of trades. The pupils were 
divided according to age in 1888 as follows: There were 7 from 12 up to 14, 45 from 
13 to 16, 40 from i6 to 18, 11 who were 18 years old, and 3 over19. Sixty per cent of 
the total number of pupils belonged to the city population, 11 per cent were the 
children of peasants, 26 per cent were from various classes of the people, while 10 
per cent represented the privileged classes. The school spends annually in its work 
about 6,000 rubles ($3,348), divided as follows: Inspector, 1,000 rubles ($558); 
teacher of educational subjects, 550 rubles ($306)); lessons in drafting, 200 rubles 
($111); ten instructors of trades, 2,800 rubles ($1,562); establishment expenses, 150 
rubles ($83); materiais and instruments, 600 rubles ($334). The cost of instruc- 
tion does not exceed 58 rubles ($32) annually for each pupil, while the cost per pupil 
for the six-year course is about 350 rubles ($195). The cost of maintainin g the 
school is defrayed by the following annual contributions: From the local society, 
5,000 rubles ($2,790); fund for providing poor pupils with scholarships, 500 rubles 
($279); from the municipality, 500 rubles ($279). Instruction is gratis to pupils 
living in the city; to pupils coming from other towns acharge is made. Theschool 
is under the control of the city council, the actual direction of it being in the hands 
of a committee of five trustees, three being chosen by the municipality and two by 
the city residents. 

The artisan school at Riga, belonging to the fourth group, arose out of the initia- 
tive of the Industrial Society of Riga (Gewerbe Verein), an organization started in 
1866 for the moral, intellectual, and industrial improvement of its members. Hav- 
ing become aware of a gradual lowering of the moral tone of the Riga artisans, and 
of the bad quality of much of their work, the above-named society petitioned for 
the foundation of a school in which artisans could be trained in the evenings and 
on Sundays, and the result was the opening of the Riga artisan school. The edict 
establishing this school was promulgated on December 3, 1875. This school, in 
which instruction is given on week-day evenings and every Sunday morning, has 
two departments, the preparatory and the special. The first consists of four classes 
with a one-year course, the second of three classes, and there is also a high spccial 
class with a two-years course. The subjects taught in the preparatory department 
correspond with the course of the primary schools, while in general educational 
subjects the course of the special department corresponds with that of the district 
schools. Pupils entering the preparatory department must not be younger than 11 
years; those entering the special department must indicate proficiency in the sub- 
jects taught in the preparatory department. The pupils in the higher classes are 
divided according to their trades into three departments: (1) Workers in metal; (2) 
cabinetmakers; (8) carpenters and builders. The statistics for 1888 show the ages 
of the pupils to have been as follows: From 12 to 14 years, 15 per cent of the pupils; 
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22 per cent from 14 to 16; 42 per cent from 16 to 19; 11 per cent from 19 to 31. Ac- 
cording to occupation, the pupils were divided thus: Cabinetmakers, 10 per cent; 
carpenters, 10 per cent; painters, 10 per cent; locksmiths, mechanics, and pel. 
smiths, 25 per cent; printers, 10 per cent; Pe cicers and tailors, 10 per cent; ma- 
sons, 25 per cent. 

The school is in charge of. a commission chosen by the Artisan Society, and is 
supported from the funds of that society and by contributions from various outside 
sources. The amount contributed for its support from outside sources in the year 
1887—’88 amounted to 11,932 rubles ($6,658) in which is reckoned 1,750 rubles ($976) 
received as tuition fees. The pupils pay from 3 to 5 rubles ($1.67 to $2.79) a year 
for their training in the preparatory department and 8 roubles ($4.46) annually in 
the special department. The pocrer pupils are instructed gratis. The pay of the 
instructors in general educational subjects for the year named was 30 rubles 
($16.74) each and that of the trade instructors 373 rubles ($21) each. 

Such are the main details in regard to the intermediate and elementary, technical, 
and industrial institutions as presented by Mr. Anopoff; and in conclusion it may 
be said that in the twenty-five years to which Mr. Anopoff refers these schools 
have spread to the very confines of the Russian Empire. 


REPORT OF FIRST TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL CONGRESS.! 


The first congress of Russian educators engaged in technical and 
industrial instruction in Russia, held at St. Petersburg during the 
month of January, 1890, opened with an exhibition of school methods 
and material, presided over by Mr. Ivan A. Anopoff, director of the 
Nicholas Artisan School. The congress ‘proper, under the presidency 
of Mr. N. V. Isakoff, was opened on January 7 by the minister of pub- 
lic instruction, Count Jvan Davidovich Delianoff. Its work was trans- 
acted in a general session of the congress and in five divisions, to each 
of which some special subject had been assigned. In the general ses- 
sion Mr. A. K. Nebolsin read a paper on “ Periodical exhibitions and 
congresses in the interest of technical and industrial education.” In 
the divisions the following topics were discussed: (1) General peda- 
gogical questions, such as school hygiene, factory, artisan, and com- 
mercial education; (2) middle and lower technical and artisan educa- 
tional establishments and instruction in navigation; (3) instruction in 
farming and mining; (4) professional education of women; (5) manual 
training in the schools. ; 

Mr. A. K. Nebolsin, in his paper before the general session, said: ‘‘ The best way 
to prepare the peasant and artisan classes for industrial educationis to secure that 
general dissemination of elementary instruction which is now so much needed in 
Russia. To this end the most energetic action should be taken both by the Govern- 
ment and by society at large. Until arecent period the Government took no part 
in the establishment of industrial schools, limiting itself to the function of pro- 
viding them with rules and constitutions or of giving subsidies to persons founding 
such schools. Only in very exceptional cases did it ever take these establishments 
under its own control. The industrial schools, arising from private initiative, 
without any general plan and $ften modeled on foreign institutions, have thus ia 
many difficulties to contend with, and the attempt to establish Aner on a firm foot- 
ing has been attended with much waste of time, money, and labor. The very Gov- 
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ernment establishments which were to control then: were in no better condition 
themselves. But in 1888 a Government edict opened up anew era for technieal edu- 
cation in Russia. This edict, which made the technical and industrial schools 
Government institutions to be supported not only by private means but also out of 
the public purse, provides that there shall be three types of technical schools, 
known, respectively, as the ‘‘artisan schools,” the ‘‘lower technical schocls,” and 
the ‘middle technical schools,” fixes the order of their establishment, conditions of 
scholarship, and programme of education, besides defining the rights and privileges 
of teachers and pupils. Much as we welcome this edict it is to be hoped that the 
work of the schools may not.suffer from bureaucratic influence. The aim of every 
technical school is to raise the economical condition of the people among whom it is 
founded; but the charactcr and circumstances of people vary so greatly that it will 
be necessary to vary the rules and methods so as to make them suit different locali- . 
ties. Attention to local differences should be the special study of persons in charge 
of such schools. It has been proposed to hmit these establishments to the prepara- 
tion cf workers in wood and metal for situations in factories and workshops; but 
this limitation is, in my opinion, unwise. The technical schools ought to fitmen _ 
not only for the factory, but for all kinds of technical work, and thus to enabie 
them to start workshops or trace establishments of their own. Especially in this 
sense are technical schools needed in those localities where the “bush” or domestic 
industry is carried on, an industry which has grown to be of great importance for 
the country people of Russia.” 

After discussing this paper the congress passed resolutions declaring that ita 3 
periodical gatherings be held at intervals of not more than five years; thatits 


next sitting take place in Moscow three years from date, and that, in the inter- 

vals between the general sessions of the congress, various local conferences be organ- 

ized. ; 
The sessions of section 1, which were presided over by E.K. Richter, were devoted 


to discussions in regard to teaching in general, school hygiene, commercial educa- 
tion, and technical drawing. 

Prof. Lesgaft, in a report dealing with the relation of physical to intcllectual 
education in the middle and lower schools, urged that both should go on simulta- 
neously, and should be carried on by like methods in the two grades referred to. In 
the discussion which ensued strong emphasis was laid on the insufficient place given 
to physical training in modern Russian education. The section, in a formal resolu- 
tion, admitted the importance of physical education, but confined itself to a declara- 
tion to the effect that all elements injurious to physical development of the pupils 
should be removed from tle technical schools. — 

After hearing reports on the subjeet of drawing the section resolved, “ ‘that the 
congress petition the Government for the introduction of drawing into all the educa- 
tional establishments of the Empire, without distinction of sex, as far as the middle- 
grade schools, and that instructors be provided for the purpose who may enjoy the 
privileges of Government service.” 

On the subject of forcign languages it was resolved, ‘‘ that in the teaching of non- 
classical foreign languages it is desirable to combine practical aims with a study of 
the best writers in those languages, and that, as an indispensable condition of success 
in teaching, the instructors must be thoroughly educated and know the Russian 
tongue, both theoretically and practically.” , 

The attention of the section was called to the loss of time, to the worry, and to the 
injurious effect upon the health and nerves of the pupils caused by the present 
system of annual examinations, and a resolution wag passed favoring the new alter- 
native method of repétition during the courses of study. The question of school 
hygiene was also raised by the special reports of expert oculists, and a resolution 
was passed declaring that it is desirable to make a periodical examination of the eye- 
sight of pupils with a view to the accumulation of statistics on the subject, and ex- 
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pressing the hope that before the next congress measures be elaborated for the pres- 
ervation of the cyesight of sindents engaged in learning the graphical arts and 
some of the technical industries. 

The question of child, woman, and apprentice labor was also discussed, and meas- 
ures were suggested for the removel of existing abuses. Prof. Yaroisky urged the 
improvement of the apprentice system: I, by giving to apprentices the opportunity 
of attending some midday, evening, or Sunday school; II, by inaugurating an over- 
sight of apprentices in workshops. M. Rakéeff pointed out that the existing law per- 

itted apprentices to be worked for ten hoursa day, and that under the present sys- 
tem Sunday work for apprentices had become habitual. He added that there are no 
regulations to protect the apprentice from work injurious to his health, or from night 
work generally. It was resolved to petition the Government to bestow upon the 
Imperial Humane Society, which now has charge of the fund for minor apprentices, 
the right to carry out ail necessary and practicable changes in the relation of appren- 
tices to their employers. . . 

Prof. Isaeff, in a report on “‘technical education as a means of aiding the ‘bush’ 
or domestic industry,” pointed to the present extreme exploitation of child labor in 
this industry, and recomniended: I, the introduction into the schools of a course of 
mannal labor adapted to the circumstances of local industries; I, the introduction 
into pedagogical seminaries and institutes of certain kinds cf manual work corre- 
sponding with the work involved in the chief domestic industries in Russia; HI, the 
establishment in the large centers of technical schools for training in domestic indus- 
try, and also the creation in those centers of museums containing samples of the 
products of the industry and of the instruments and tools employed init; IY, the 


offering of prizes for the best samples of work, and for improvements in the ‘‘ bush” 


r domestic industry. The section indorsed ali the above recommendations, . 

After listening to a report on the education of minors in factories, the section passed 
aresolution asking for the obligatory establishment of schools for minors in con- 
nection with all factory establishments, as well as in industrial centers generally, 
and the obligatory attendance of young workers at such schcols. It was proposed 
to maintain all such educational establishments by means of ao tax levied on munu- 
factures. ; 

Then followed a discussion on ‘‘schoo] sayings banks,” and a resolution was passed 
indicating the desirability of introducing the school savings-bank system into estab- 
lishments where pupils receive pay for their work. 

In connection with the teaching of arithmetic the section decided-in favor of 
maintaining the Schoty, or counting, frame in counting rooms, and it was also 
resolved to utilize, in the teaching of the knowledge of merchandise, all the chem- 
ical and physical knowledge given in the courses of natural science in commercial 
schools. 

Attention was then called to the necessity of raising the standard of scientific 
knowledge in commercial schools. The establishment of a commercial institute was 
proposed in which higher training could be given, not only to persons who were 
needed as instructors in the middle and lower commercial schools, but also to young 
meu who were to conduct the financial and industrial enterprises of the country. 
In order to illustrate the eagerness of Russian merchants to encourage commercial 
education the excellent financial condition of all the special commercial schools 
were adverted to, and it was mentioned thatthe yearly income of the St. Peters- 
burg commercial “school exceeded the expenses of that establishment by 27,000 
rubles ($15,000). Several members of the secticn considered that the existing 
schools already supplied all commercial education at present needed, but the sec- 
tion as a whole approved of the establishment of a higher commercial institute. 

On the subject of “uniformity of method ” the section reached conclusions which 
may be summarized as follows: ‘In the matter of general education, it is desirable 
to have greater uniformity in the plan and programmes of the existing commercial 
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schools. The appropriation of the plans and programmes of the Realschools can 
not be regarded as the best means of acquiring such uniformity. The commercial 
schools must, conformably to their aims, have their own special plans for general 
education. As regardsmedern languages and the majority of the special branches, 
each commercial schocl] must elaborate its own plan and programme, having in 
view the peculiar conditions and needs of the local trade.” 

A suggestive report was then read on the “‘ multiplicity of subjects in our educa- 
tionalestablishments.” The discussions cf this subjectled to the following statements, 
viz: “This multiplicity of subjects is the ulcer on the life of Russian technical 
schools, causing these schools to load a man down with a mass of superficial acquire- 
ments but giving him far too little special knowledge.” 

The explanation of this excessive variety in the programmes of the higher technical 
schools is attributable to the present condition of Russian industry. In foreign 
countries there is a natural demand for specialistsin this or that branch of industry, 
but with a less advanced industrial development Russia stands more in need of per- 
sons whose education is encyclopedic in character. 

A report was then presented which recommended the further development of tech- 
nical literature, and the section affirmed the necessity of the issue of manuals and 
text-books of the applied sciences for use in the higher technical schools. 

The members of section 2, presided over by Mr. M.E. Kazy, discussed reports in 
regard to educational establishments in which the art of building is taught and in 
regard to middle and lower technical and artisan schools. They also discussed the 
formation of classes for the education of sailors. 

In order to place no unnecessary difficulties in the way of popular technical edu- 
cation, it was resolved that the elementary-4raining given by the primary schools 
should be the only condition of entrance for pupils of the technical establishments. 
The section also found it desirable to carry on the work of general education in the 
lower technical and artisan schools, and to instruct pupils in the various methods 
of working in wood and metal, in order to qualify them for special industries in 
their several localities. It was further decided to regard as competent teachers of 
the trades those who, afier passing through a course in the technical or artisan 
schools, have had practice in such trades, or those who, having the necessary prac- 4q 
tical knowledge, are also familiar with methods of teaching. In order to facilitate 
the obtaining of a suitable occupation by pupils after leaving the schools, it was 
suggested that every Russian subject wishing to do so be given the right to open a 
trade or workshop. 

The members of the section discussed at length the present deplorable condition 
under which the labor of artisans and apprentices is carried on. The conclusions 
reached may be summarized as follows: 

“In order to raise the moral and intellectual status of our workingmen and arti- 
sans, they should have an opportunity of attending evening and Sunday schools, 
in which lectures could be given on general and special subjects. The trade guild 
of the various industrial centers ought to issue books in which the facts regard- 
ing the employment of any minor in a workshop may be entered, as also the dates 
of his entrance and departure, together with particulars about his conduct. No 
employer ought to receive any one into his service without being first acquainted 
with the facts regarding the new comer’s previousemployment. Trade boards should 
be established for the purpose of exercising oversight over workshops and deciding 
disputes submitted by employers and workmen. It is desirable, in view of the 
irregular and indiscriminate issue of diplomas to chief workmen and subordinates, 
that such diplomas shall henceforth be granted by spécial commissions made up 
of trade experts, and only after public examination of the candidates. Permis- 
sion to have apprentices shall be granted only to those employers who are known 
for the excellence of their behavior and morals. The number of apprentices in ~ 
any workshop onght not to be more than twice the number of the under hands, 
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Instruction in a trade shall continue for not less than three and not more than 
five years; the master must treat his apprentices humanely, and set them an ex- 
ample in uprightness of conduct. On no account must apprentices be sent to 
drinking shops, and if sent, they are not to enter for the purpose of purchasing 
liquor. Apprentices ought to have special guardians to watch over their interests. 
Parents who put a boy out'as apprentice shall guarantee to the employer the suin of 
100 rubles ($55.80) a year to pay the cost of instruction in case the boy leaves his master. 
In order that apprentices may be educated, Sunday schools ought to be provided for 
thein, giving an elementary education where necded, and also instruction in trades.” 

Mr. Nebolsin submitted a report on the best means of educating the children of 
workingmen. Thechief recommendations of the report are as follows: ‘Obligatory 
attendance of children up to the age of 15 in schoals divided into lower elementary 
and higher elementary classes. The lower clemcntary schools are to correspond in 
their course with the one-class village schools. In the higher elementary schools 
special industrial subjects may be taught according to the needs of the locality. 
Each school is to be divided into three classes, with an indeterminate time for the 
pupil’s stay ineach. The pupils are to be divided into two groups, consisting of 
those occupied before dinner and those occupied after it, the time spent at sclcol 
being for each pupil not less than three hours a day. Tuition is to begin not earlier 
than 8 o’clock in the morning, and is to continue until not later than 6 o’clock in the 
evening. The time of beginning and ending of each day’s occupation is to depend 
on the industrial conditions of the locality, but it is desirable that tuition continue 
during at least ten months in the year.” The scction adcpted all the recommenda- 
tions of the report, but it expressed no opinion as to the details of the scheme. I¢ 
also passed a resolution declaring the desirability of opening schools for the educa- 
tion of workingmen throughout Russia and in all industrial centers, and by a fur- 
ther decision expressed itself as in favor of founding chemico-technical schools, 
electro-technical schools, millers, and weavers’ schools. In acknowledging the great 
utility of middle and lower grade chemico-technical schools, the section expressed 
its opinion that an elementary course in chemistry should form the basis of the pro- 
gramme in such establishments. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Marine education” the section discussed ‘‘ Kinds of naviga- 
tion,” ‘‘The necessity of establishing schools of navigation of three types,” and ‘The 
need of special exhibitions for those schools.” After hearing a number of reports 
the section declared it necessary to have more schools for the teaching of navigation 
with a higher general course. 

The members of section 3, presided over by Mr. V. T. Sobichesky, occupied them- 
selves mainly with questions relating to the teaching of agriculture and mining. 
Four classes of reports were presented and discussed. 1. Reports showing the neces- 
sity of diffusing agricultural knowledge among the people, and suggesting how 
educational establishments may participate in the work. 2. Reports concerning 
schools of agriculture in general and dealing with various special branches of agri- 
culture. 3. Reports discussing ways and means of extending a knowledge of agri- 
culture among the people outside the province of the school. 4. Reports on instruc- 
tion in mining. 

Reports were also made in regard to the manner in which primary schools may 
take part in diffusing agricultural knowledge. The conclusion was that the primary 
school, supplying, as it usually did, the needs of a population engaged in agricul- 
ture, ought to have a model farm as one of its features, and ought to be endowed 
with the land necessary for that purpose. At the close of a lively discussion or 
these reports, the section resolved: ‘‘1. That it will be advantageous to the people 
to have the primary school take part in the work of diffusing a knowledge of agri- 
culture. 2. That to accomplish this end it is necessary to give an agricultural char- 
acter to the text-books and manuals used in the primary schools. 3. That popular 
text-books teaching various branches of agriculture be introduccd into the country 
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schools. 4. That teachers of such schools should be encouraged to visit model farms 
and like places for the improvement of their knowledge. 5. That it is necessary to 
lay out farms either in connection with some of the second-class schools or separately 
from them, in order that schoolmasters and the people of the locality may have an 
opportunity of studying, objectively, the practice of agriculture.” 

The section also decided in favor of imposing the duty upon the elementary schools 
of diffusing a knowledge of kitchen-gardening, and of establishing an institute 
composed of ambulatory teachers, with expert gardeners among them, whose work it 
should be to go from place to place teaching agriculture to pupils in the schools and 
to the country population generally. Further resolutions on this subject were 
passed as follows: ‘‘1. To the end that agricultural knowledge may be diffused 
among the people, it is desirable to establish, for the information of schoolmasters, 
special local courses in agriculture adapted to the conditions and needs of the small 
peasant estates in each locality. 2. Such courses can be established on the basis of 
the courses in agriculture, gardening, and bee culture; ‘agriculture’ being under- 
stood to mean the tilling and care of the field and care of the cattle. 3. The most 
suitable places for the holding of such courses are agricultural and gardening es- 
tablishments, farms, and nurseries, where experts are to be found. 4. Like courses 
should also be established on private farms, in private gardens, and in any flaces 
which furnish accommodation for students and give opportunities for carrying on 
practical work, whence it is desirable for the government and the zemstvos to ap- 
point specialists whose duty it would be to establish courses for teachers in different 
localities. 5. Teaching in such courses must be practical, theory being used merely 
to elucidate actual work. 6. In order to economize cost, the courses must not ex- 
ceed ten weeks, but the teachers may remain on the spot longer in order to gain ex- 
perience. 7. It is desirable that the agricultural societies take these courses under 
their control.” 

The question of silkworm culture also engaged the attention of the congress, and 
the section expressed its full sympathy with the rational steps taken by the Kief 
and Caucasus educational districts aiming at the development of silkworm culture. 
It was also considered desirable to introduce this culture into the village schools, 
wherever the local conditions permit, half the resulting revenue to go to the teachers 
and half to the pupils. The section also resolved, ‘‘ That in view of the inexpedi- 
ency of limiting the teaching of silkworm culture to the primary schools, it is ur- 
gently necessary to establish special schools in which this branch may be taught. 
This is especially desirable in those localities where the silkworm culture has 
already been developed; in this caseit should be made obligatory on pupils to learn 
the feeding of the worms and the winding of the silk, to the end that the people 
may be educated into the practical side of this culture.” To these resolutions was 
added one expressing the desirability of courses of instruction in bee culture in 
those localities where the teachers keep bees. 

The following resolutions on the subject of agriculture were passed: ‘‘It is de- 


sirable that in the higher educational establishments agriculture should be taught, 


special attention being given to those branches of it that have a direct bearing on 
the sciences acquired in such schools.” ‘In the middle educational establishments 
the teaching of agriculture should be carried on simultaneously with tuition in all 
other natural history subjects, or in such a way as to give the pupil a general 
knowledge of agriculture before graduating.” ‘Text-books, or manuals of agri- 
culture, should be prepared by the teachers of the high, middle, and lower educa- 
tional establishments, working in collaboration.” ‘‘In order to provide that inex- 
pensive education in agriculture which is now so much needed, a special agricultural 
department should be created in the first-class and second-class primary schools.” 
In view of the importance of viticulture for the south of Russia and the Caucasus 
it was resolved to petition the Government to aid private persons and societies in 
opening establishments for the teaching of viticulture. Such establishments to 
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have the character of the lower grade schools, with three and four year courses. 
The section also considered that in the Caucasus viticulture should be taught not 
only in Russian, but also in the local languages. A further resolution indicated the 
desirability of establishing extra classes for viticulture in the existing city and vil- 
lage schools in the south of Russia and the Caucasus. The members expressed the 
opinion that the Government ought to aid establishments where vine culture was 
carried on, and to open schools in the vicinity of such establishments where pupils 
could learn to become teachers of viticulture, besides acquiring a general education. 
For the successful diffusion of a knowledge of agricultural productions generally, 
the section recommended the establishment of special technical schools for city pop- 
ulations which are in more or less close contact with the peasantry. 

The whole question of agricultural exhibitions was discussed, and the section, 

earing in mind the essentially educational character of such exhibitions, resolved: 

(1) That a national agricultural exhibition for the whole of Russia be held in Moscow 

every ten years; (2) that local exhibitions be held once every five years in important 
-agricultural districts. | 

The section considered the need of better education for miners, and recommended 
the opening of schools in mining districts to serve as continuations of the primary 
schools and to be carried on at the expense of the mine owners. 

The work of section 4, over the sittings of which Mr. Y. T. Michailovsky presided, 
consisted largely of a discussion of questions relating to the industrial training of 
women. The reports laid before the section had reference to only one kind of 
woman’s work, namely, the work of the seamstress. The information received and 
the resolutions passed by the congress may be summarized as follows: 

The character of the women’s schools, in which needlework is taught, varies accord- 
ing to local conditions and demands; in some cases even the age of entering is not 
fixed. Women secking tuition in these schools are at present confined to needle and 
fancy work, and, as the pay of the seamstress is growing smaller and smaller, it be- 
comes necessary to introduce other occupations into the programme of the indus- 
trial schools for women. Another fault in such schools is the insufficient elabora- 
tion of their programmes. It was shown that persons entering the industrial 

schools from the elementary schools do so without having received the slightest prep- 
aration for the training they seek, and this fact pointed to a serious defect in the 
efficiency of the elementary educational establishments. At present many persons 
enter schools, in which sewing and cutting are taught, for the ostensible purpose of 
teaching, but with the real object of making use of the labor of the children, and 
the section, therefore, was of opinion that educational workshops should take the 
place of such schools. On the other hand, it was found desirable to improve the posi- 
tion of the pupils in existing workshops by protective regulation and legislation, 
defending them from exploitation and insuring the proper hygienic conditions. 
Courses of short period for the teaching of cutting and sewing were found unsatis- 
factory, as such courses did not qualify either for practical work or for teaching. 
The industrial schools, in which handiwork is taught, carry on at the same time 
the general cducation of the pupil, and in this respect they have an advantage over 
the training of the educational workshops, where the pupils have to pick up what 
they learn by imitating others, and where only the most capable can acquire a knowl- 
edge of the business. It was, therefore, dcemed advisable to continue general edu- 
cation in the industrial schools, and inthe matter of handiwork to teach to the pupil, 
after her entrance, only the general features of that work, leaving the specialization 
of the course to a later period. The section decided that there was great need in 
the, provinces for industrial schools of a lower grade than those which now exist, as 
well as for more educational workshops. In view of the utility in all the trades of 
drawing, two programmes for the teaching of drawing were drawn up for two grades 
of professional schools for women. In order to stimulate the development of taste, 
the section recommended the establishment of museums for the exhibition of prod- 
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ucts in women’s trades and industries. Finding the unsatisfactory state of the in- 
struction in women’s handiwork and trades to be due, in general educational estab- 
lishments and industrial schools, to the lack of properly trained teachers, the 
section declared it to be necessary to establish courses of instruction for persons 
desiring to qualify themselves as tutors in such schools, and appointed a committee 
to elaborate a programme for the purpose. It was also considered desirable to create 
new educational establisments, in which women may be trained so as to have a wider 
range of industrial capacity, and so be qualified by a greater command of industrial 
specialties for more remunerative employment. 

A report was then presented by Mrs. L. P. Tamamsheva concerning the women’s 
workshop in Tiflis, where industrial instruction is free. The entrance age is 14, 
but there is a preparatory class to which girls of 12 and 13 are admitted. At present 
this workshop is conducted by the city, at an annual cost of 5,000 rubles, $2,790, 
but hopes are entertained that it will soon be placed upon a paying basis. It now 
contains two departments, one for dressmaking and the other for the making of linen 
underwear. The section resolved, ‘‘That in view of conditions making it impossible 
for the majority of the children of poor parents to enter the industrial schools, and 
also in view of the extreme cheapness of education in the workshops, it is desirable 
that women’s workshops, like that existing in Tiflis, should be established in vari- 
ous parts of the country.” 

The following resolutions were also passed: ‘‘That guardians should Be appointed 
for the girls graduating from the private industrial schools on a basis correspond- 
ing with the social standing of the pupils, and with the conditions of modern indus- 
try.” ‘That in the women’s industrial schools, with a four years’ course, exacting 
aknowledge of the subjects taught in the primary school course, it is necessary to 
teach, in addition to trades, the following subjects: Religion, Russian language, 
arithmetic, history, geography, natural history, singing, and gymnastics; these to ke 
taught in a form and manner conformably to the object of the school.” ‘‘The teach- 
ing of drawing in women’s industrial schools ought to be obligatory, and the 
pupils must present themselves for examination on this subject.” ‘‘Instruction in 
handiwork is not only useful but necessary in general educational establishments.” 
“Tn the women’s workshops cutting should be taught from the beginning of the 
course, and to girls from 12 years of age upwards, while the pupils should be familiar- 
ized with different systems of cutting.” 

An interesting report was then read by Mr. Stranolynbsky concerning women’s pro- 
fessional schools for those who had acquired an education of the gymnasial type. 
He considered the pedagogical profession to be especially suited to women, and 
advecated the establishment of special pedagogical institutes with gymnasia 
attached. He also urged the creation of medical courses for women on the model of 
those which, in time past, had been the pride of the country. There was, he said, 
great need in Russia for the services of women doctors and trained assistants to 
medical men, such as nurses and midwives. At present, for women who wished to 
qualify themselves for the artistic and dramatic profession, ample opportunity was 
afforded by the Conservatory of Music, the Academy of Art, and by various musical 
and art schools and courses. The speaker stated that in view of the modern widen- 
ing of the sphere of women’s professional work, it had become necessary to organize 


commercial education for women. In his opinion women’s commercial schools ought — 


to be established independently of the institutions for general education. In the 
commercial courses he would include tuition in postal and telegraph work, and his 
plan also embraced pharmaceutical courses for women. The section unanimously 
indorsed the proposals of Mr. Stranolynbsky. 

In the fifth section, the sittings of which were presided over by Mr. K.K. St. Hilal 
the questions discussed included the pedagogical and utilitarian significance ag 
manual training in the general educational establishments; the obligatory introduc- 
tion of manual training into such establishments; manual training in the middle 
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grade schools; the study of those trades in which the material for manual training 
in the schools may be found; the preparation of teachers of manual work. Thesec- 
tion resolved that manual training ought not to be mixed up with the teaching of 
trades, but should be regarded as a general educational subject of great importance 
for physical education, and as one salutary in its influence upon the intellectual 
and moral advance of the pupils. 

As is Shown in these discussions, the subject of manual training is 
quite a recent one in Russia, but such training is liable to be success- 
fully carried out, for the minister of public instruction and the Russian 
people realize the benefits to accrue from its becoming a part of the 
school programme. It is observed that the majority of the speakers 
agree that it should be introduced in a general course of instruction, 
but that the development, both physical and intellectual, should be in 
accordance with the needs of the locality, and in a measure preparatory 
to any trade which might afterwards betaken up. Stress was also laid 
upon the consideration of manual training as constituting the gymnastic 
of the will, experience having demonstrated that it develops both energy 
and independence. In regard to its introduction in secondary schools 
the congress indicated its manifest approval of manual training as a 
supplementary branch to the usual course, for by this means the higher 
classes of society, who are to be found in greater numbers in this grade 
of school, would learn to respect work, and thus a sentiment for the 
beautiful in the domain of form would be cultivated. 

It was decided by the congress to request the establishment of a com- 
mission to investigate the points more especially brought out during 
the discussions. Later information indicates that the commission has 
already commenced its work, and that it will report to the second con- 
gress for the study of technical and industriai instruction which is to 
be held in Moscow in 1893. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF JAPAN|! 


or 


Constitutional Nmpire (since February 11, 1889); area, 147,655 square 
miles; population? 40,072,020 (January 1, 1890); capital, Tokio; pop- 
ulation, 1,389,684; minister of state for education, Count Oki Takato. 


ADMINISTRATION AND HISTORY. 


The archipelago of Japan comprises 3,800 islands, four of which, 
Hoido, Kiushiu, Shikoku, and Yezo, rank as the most important. Its 
territorial organization is divided into $5 provinces, 42 urban and 804 
rural districts, 1,111 towns, and 13,374 villages (1890). 

The administration of the provinces is regulated from the three Fus, 
or imperial cities, Tokio, Kioto, and Osaka, and from the forty-three 
Kens, or prefectoral divisions of: the Empire. Yor still further local 
administration there are Ku and Gun, or subdivisions into cities or 
wards, and counties, and, since April 1, 1889, an imperial decree has 
established minor offices which deal almost entirely with the adminis- 
tration of municipality, town and village. This further carries out the 
principle of decentralization and self-government and is to be applied 
eradually according to the circumstances and requirements of the lo- 
calities. : 

The Hokkaido, or Northern Province, has a special organization of 
its own, @ governor and an administrative board. According to the 
constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor controls all the adminis- 
trative affairs of the Empire, exercising executive power with the as- 
sistance of his ministers and privy council, and legislative power with 
the consent of the two legislative bodies, or Imperial Diet, which con- 
trols the finances and the administration of justice. Provincial affairs 
are controlled by the governors, one for each Fu or Ken, but they in 
turn receive directions from the cabinet. The minor officers in the 


1 Prepared by Miss Frances Graham French. 

In 1889 the population was divided among the various classes as follows: Im- 
perial family, 46; Kwazoku or nobles, 3,825; Shizoku or knights (formerly retainers 
of the Daimios) 38,074,558; common people, 1,993,637. The number of foreigners in 
1890 was 9,063; of these 4,975 Chinese, 1,701 English, 899 Americans, 550 Germans, 
312 French. The number of Japanese residents abroad in 1889 was 18,688. 
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various territorial subdivisions referred to above are under the super- 
intendenge of the governors, and in the wards and villages the reports 
as to administrative affairs are made to an intermediary who himself 
refers affairs to the governor. 

The history of the Empire from the founding of the dynasty of Jim- 
mu (660 B. C.) through years of a feudal system may be divided into 
four periods—the first, a purely local one, ending with the landing of 
the Portuguese in 15438; the second, from 1543 to 1638 including the 
introduction of.Catholicism into Japan and the final ordering away of 
all foreigners from the country, as their presence came to be considered 
detrimental to the political system and to the religions of Japan (1. é., 
Shintoism and Buddhism); the third, from 1638 to 1854, continuing the 
exclusion of foreigners and being distinguished by the Dutch monopoly; 


the fourth, since 1854, includes the establishing of commercial treaties. 


with foreign powers, the sending of enlightened statesmen to European 
and other countries to study advanced civilization in the most pro- 
gressive nations, and as a result of such study follows the consequent 


development of a more liberal form of government. Ethnologists differ - 


as to the origin of the people of these islands, but it is stated that the 
modern Japanese race is a commingling of a people which came from 
Southern Asia and the Malay Archipelago with the Corean and Chinese 
peoples. , 

The religions are that of Shintoism or worship of the sun goddess (the 
spiritual emperor being considered the direct descendant, and every 
district having its patron saint or kami), and the Buddhistic, which, in- 
troduced in the sixth century, is considered a more modern creed. : The 
literati believe in the system of morals and the philosophy of Confucius. 
The literature of Japan includes original writings and translations and 
the whole circle of Chinese Confucian literature. The Chinese classics, 
indeed, form the basis of the literature, system of ethics, and highest 
type of thought of the Japanese people. In tracing the history of the 
nation, one clearly sees a marked development along educational lines. 
As early as 285 A. D. a Corean came to Japan and taught the heir ap- 
parent Chinese letters and the ethics of Confucius. In 552 Corean mis- 
Sionaries introduced books, the writings of the Chinese classics, and 
Buddhistic images and canon. This was a noticeable period from the 
educational standpoint. Officials and the nobility learned to read and 
write, and literary, governmental, and historical records were soon com- 
piled. The religious development, combined withits attendant schcol- 
masters, was the means of creating a limited class of readers, and from 
the sixth century on education and Buddhism seemed to move on 
together. Kobo, apriest and schoolmaster, who lived from 774 to 835, was 
learned in the Pali, Sanscrit, and Chinese languages, and was credited 
with being the inventor of the Japanese alphabet. To him is due the 
national success of Buddhism, as he developed a system of theology in 
which Buddhism absorbed Shintoism. Following him came Sugarawa 
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Michizané (died 903 A. D.), who also aided in the advancement of lit- 
erature and education. From that date to the twelfth century the 
Emperor (or, as he is usually called, the Mikado! or Golden Gate,) ruled 
supreme from Mara to Kioto, which were well known political and edu- 
cational centers. With the year 1192 commenced the period of the 
Shéguus (tycoons), which was that of a dual government with two rulers, 
two capitals, and two centers of authority. This duarchy lasted until 
1868, when the Sh6gunate was overthrown. The principle of duality 
was also carried out in the Japanese language, for there were two dis- 
tinct alphabets, the Chinese ideographic symbols and the phonetic 
alphabet. 

The former is especially in use in the higher class of books and in 
diplomatic documents; the latter has been subject to great variation, 
but from it has developed a simpler alphabet known as the Katagana 
characters. Evidence of intellectual activity was apparent as early as 
1333, for, dating from that period, are chronicled the establishment of 
monastic schools and the general spread of Buddhistic doctrines; then 
followed a period favorable to the Jesuits but less so to the Buddhists. 
During the years 1532-1582 a reaction was apparent, and where formerly 
the nobles only were educated there developed a centralization of the 
feudal system at Yedo, and an extending of educational facilities to all 
classes throughout the Empire. The basis of the culture manifest from 
1604 to 1868 was found in the study of the Chinese classies of Confucius 
and Mencius. Native literature was largely studied, and the funda- 
mentals of education, reading, writing, and the abacus were generally 
taught. At date of 1854 it was reported that seven-tenths of the people 
could read and write, and there were military, gymnastic, and normal 
schools, universities, and private schools in various sections of Japan. 
Both sexes were accorded equal educational privileges, and the people 
were gradually realizing the necessity of more direct communication with 
the outside world, and the introduction of a national system of education 
developed from the highest types found amongst other nations. The 
local government of the past was slowly yielding to broader modern 
influences and the more enlightened statesmen looked forward to the 
establishing of a more direct central power. The commercial treaties 
of 1854 and 1858 opened Japan to the outside world and more reliance 
could be placed on the information obtained in regard to the Japanese 
people. The statement in regard to earlier periods of history were 
often not to be relied upon, as many details had been left to mere hear 


1The Mikado’s right and authority are grounded on the belief in his divine de- 
scent. Honors conferred upon him were always considered the highest distinctions 
which could fall to the lot of any subject, not exceeding the all-powerful Shégun. 
The distinctions of class are especially noteworthy in Japan. These distinctions were 
a gradual outgrowth of feudalism. The groups are as follows: The Mikado house, 
with the court nobility (Kuge) in Kiéto, the military class, or Samurai, and the labor- 
ing class or the people (Heimin.) 
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Say evidence, or to the imagination of the writers, but from 1854 on 
Japan entered upon a new period of existence. In 1863 the Tycoon, 
Stotsbachi, begged the Emperor to convoke all the nobles of the /m- 
pire, so as to take into consideration the placing of the Government 
upon a firm basis. The efforts to carry out this plan brought about a 
revolution which was unexpectedly favorable to the Japanese. In 1868 
the Emperor endeavored to thoroughly transform the Government by 
taking steps to abolish the feudal form of government, which he was 
successful in doing in 1871. The tyeoons were overthrown and the 
Emperor became the supreme ruler. 

In 1869 a decree regulated the administrative department, and the 
foundation of the present system of internal affairs was laid. In 1871 
the Emperor established himself in Yedo, which he called Tokio, in- 
stead of remaining in Kioto, the old capital of the Mikados. He then 
sent embassadors to the United States, England, and France to study 
the civilization of those countries and to enter into commercial treaties 
with them. He also called distinguished men from America and Europe 
to reform all branches appertaining to the general administration of 
the Empire. He increased the number of schools and sent young per- 
sons to the colleges of America, England, and France to study at gov- 
ernmental expense. In 1871 a ministry of education was established; 
in. 1872 the scheme of the present system of education was presented; 
in 1873 the Japanese adopted the Gregorian calendar, and all present 
publications bear both the date of the Gregorian calendar and that of 
Meiji or the present. dynasty. From the administrative standpoint 
Japan was formerly divided into ten! territorial circuits formed of sixty- 
eight provinces, over each of which was a governor. These officials 
formed a feudal confederation, but the revolutionary movements in- 
dicated above brought about tendencies towards centralization and 
gradually new legislation was adopted, which, based upon Ifrench 
models, reorganized the legislative branch of the Government and 
brought about the adoption of new laws in 1876. The legislative reforms 
were completed by the creation of a school of law,with a French gen- 
tleman as director. Another school, where French only was taught, was 
created in connection with the ministry of justice, the pupils receiving 
instruction in all studies in that language. 

Before the Restoration,’ as the first year of the Meiji was called, in- 
stitutions for the elementary education of children were chiefly those of 
the Hangaku, Kyogaku (private schools of low standard), and Terakoya. 


1Tn 1885 the whole country was divided into six (reduced to five afterwards) edu- 
cational circuits, for each of which a special school inspector was appointed. This 
in & measure simplified the general plan of supervision, but it brought about more 
efficient supervision from the central organization. a” 

2The change from the rule of the Shogunate to that of former times, when Japan 
was under one ruler, the Mikado or Emperor, is usually referred to as that. of the 
Restoration. 
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The Hangaku were institutions established and supported by the vari- 
ous provinces, where children of the military and higher classes were 
taught but which were sometimes opened to children of dependents; 
the Kyégaku were institutions, established within the territories of 
Taifu (chief ministers of feudal lords), or in other prosperous districts, 
where chiefly children of the military class were taught, but to some of 
them pupils of all classes were admitted. These institutions were sup- 
ported at public expense. After the Restoration elementary schools 
were first established in the Fu of Kioto, but these schools were only 
a slight improvement on the Terakoya, a real development being mani- 
fest, however, in 1871, when six elementary schcols of Tokio were placed 
under the direct superintendence of the department.of education, which 

as established at that date, and a reguiar course of instruction was 
arranged. 

In the first year of Meiji, 1868, the political power having been trans- 
ferred to the Emperor, the Gakushiu-in (a school for nobles) was estab- 
lishedin Kioto. This wasthe first step toward the improvement of educa- 
tion after the political reform. In 1869 there was established in Tokio 
the university, which had control of educational matters over the whole 
country. In 1871 the controlling powers of the university were replaced 
by the department of education, or Mombushd, which has entire charge 
of the educational system of the country. In the year 1872 a new law 
of education was presented by which the schceol districts and the mode 
of instruction in the university, secondary schools, and elementary 
schools, were determined. The school age of children was also fixed 
at from 6 to 13 years. At this period a great many schools were 
established in various parts of the country, and great improvements 
were made in the general methods of instruction. In January of 1875 
the school age of children was altered to 6 to 14 years. In Sep- 
tember, 1879, the old law of education was abolished, a new law of 
education was passed, and many improvements were made in the 
system. Thus if is seen that elementary education is based upon the 
law of 1872. It was placed on a firm basis by the revision of 1880 
which modified the system of school districts, lengthened the course of 
study to more than thirty-two weeks a year, and gave to the authorities 
of Fu and Ken greater power over education. 

Still further improvements came from imperial RSS, in 1886, 
relating to elementary schools, and there were stil] later efforts at re- 
form. Thesecondary schools for pupils completing the elementary course 
datefrom1872. Theircourse varied from two to six years, and the subjects 
differed in the various localities. Modifications of this basis were made 
from time to time, and in 1886 the secondary schools, which were 
subdivided into lower secondary and higher secondary schools, and 
had had no connection up to that time with the university, were dis- 
tinctly designated as institutions to prepare pupils for practical oceu- 
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pations, or for admission to higher educational institutions. In the 
year 1872 teachers institutes were established, and that year also gave 
birth to the normal school, which was first established on a firm basis 
in 1873, and was divided in 1879 into preparatory, higher preparatory, 
and professional courses. Inthe year 1883 there was an entire remodel- 
ing of these schools; in 1885 it was decided to train the two sexes 
together, and in 1886 the normals were divided into higher and lower nor- 
mals; the higher normal to be established at Tokio under direct contro 
of the minister of education, and each Fu and Ken to have a lower 
grade normal school. The university, the many special schools, and 
those of miscellaneous character, have all had their changes in the 
years under advisement. The various laws and imperial ordinances 


have not left these institutions untouched, but the changes have possi- - 


bly not had so marked an effect upon the people at large as in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, hence a study of these institutions 
can be deferred to the appropriate headings below, even so with 
the modifications in supervision, in attendance, and general conduct of 
schools. It suffices here to state that from this cursory glance over the 
administrative and educational history of the Japanese peoples a gen- 
eral deduction may be made. Thus from 1867 to 1889 the capacity of 
the people for seli-government was tested, and it was manifest, as early 
as 1878, that this system of government had steadily advanced. In 
1881 there was the promise of a liberal constitution, and in 1889 came 
the fulfillment of that promise. In 1881 power was granted to establish 
local educational boards, and in 1885 greater freedom in the shaping of 
local educational methods was noticeable. The period commencing 
with 1889 gave new laws for city, town, and village government, changed 
the local subdivisions, brought about new electoral privileges, and in 
every direction indicated the effect of broader modern influences. Spe- 
cial phases were developed, however, in different sections, and widely 
different conditions were noticed, but with the firm establishment of a 
limited and liberal constitutional monarchy, based upon the new con- 


stitution of February 11, 1889, one of the most ancient peoples finds’ 


itself abreast with modern movements adopting a system of liberal ideas 
as advanced as those of any European nation, and based in part upon 
French and American models. 


SCILOOL SYSTEM. 


Establishment.—According to the law of 1879, with its modifications 
of 1880, 1886, 1889, and 1890, the schools are divided into the kindergar- 
ten, elementary, secondary, normal, and professional schools, universi- 
ties, agricultural, commercial, and industrial schools, and other insti- 
tutions of learning. These schools are established by governmental 
authority, and under the general control of the minister of education, 
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aided by the governing powers of Fu and Ken,! or under the control of 
other ministries, an account of which will be presented as occasion offers. 

The kindergiirten include governmental, public, and private estab- 
lishments. They were first established in 1876, with the object of train- 
ing children from 3 to 6 years of age in such branches as “ foster moral 
virtues, promote physical development, train in good habits, and unfold 
the intellectual faculties.” 

The elementary schools are those in which general education is given 
to children and at which attendance is compulsory, the school age being 
fixed at from 6 to 14 years and the sexes being generally taught to- 
gether. By ordinance of 1890 the schools are divided into lower 
elementary, and higher elementary scbools. Those established an¢ 
maintained at the expense of cities, towns, or villages, or of town and 
village school unions, or of the districts within them, are called city, 
town, or village, elementary schools, and those established and main- 
tained at the expense of private individuals are called private ele- 
mentary schools. Apprentice schools and supplementary schools for 
technical instruction are also classed under the heading of elementary 
schools. Hach city, town, or village is expected to establish and main- 
tain elementary schools sufficient to accommodate all children of school 
age, 6 to 14, resident in such city, town, or village. The city, town, or 
village may also establish and maintain kindergiirten, libraries, schools 
for the blind and dumb, and miscellaneous schools similar in character 
to elementary schools. 

The secondary schools, which give higher instruction in the branches 
of study preparing for liberal pursuits or more advanced education, are 
organized according to the local conditions of each Fu and Ken and in 
conformity with the general regulations issued by the department of 
education. Normal schools intended to train teachers for elementary 
schools are to be established in every Fu and Ken. The object of the 
university is to give instruction in special brariches in its four depart- 
ments of law, science, medicine, and literature. The professional 
schools, which are organized according to the local condition of Fu and 
and Ken, include medical, pharmacal, legal, scientific, mathematical, 
architectural, naval, foreign language schools, gymnastic and drawing 
schools. The regulations of these schools are determined by the de- 
partment of education or by the departments to which they are 
assigned, such as that of military affairs, agriculture, marine, ete., or 
in part by local conditions. The agricultural schools have courses, 
which are determined according to local conditions, and are couse- 


1The Japanese terms used throughout this article may be defined as follows: Fu, 
Imperial city (each Fu consists of one main city with suburban districts); Ken, or 
prefectoral divisions of the Empire. The Fus are divided into Ku, cities or wards, 
and Cho, precincts, Then there are the Gun, or counties, which since 1889 are di- 
vided into Shi, Cho, and Son (graded according to population). The Shi is a city, 
generally; Cho, a town; and Son, avillage. The Fu Chiji and Ken Rei are governors, 
respectively, of city and county. The Kéché is a director, and the word Ché is also 
used to indicate a magistrate. : 
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quently not uniform; agricuitural institutes teach practical business, 
and have a simple course of study. Commercial schools, which, like the 
above-mentioned schools, are organized according to local conditions, 
but in accordance with general regulations issued by the minister of 
education, give their students the opportunity to learn the practical 
business of commerce. Industrial schools are to be established aceord- 
ing to similar conditions, so that students may learn practical business. 
Private schools are also established with the approval of the governor 
of Fu and Ken, and all public and private schools are to be opened to 
inspection of any officials designated by the minister of education. 
High schools for girls are for the purpose of giving a higher class of 
education to girls who have completed the elementary school course. 
Then there are various miscellaneous schools, organized in different 
localities, such as Japanese, Chinese, French, German, and English 
schools, those for the deaf and dumb, bookkeeping schools, handiwork 
schools for women, schools where arithmetic alone is taught, and those 
in which reading is the main basis of instruction. 

State control.—The majority of the schools,-unless some of the pri- 
vate ones be excepted, are under the general control of the minister of 
education, who presides over the department of education. He is aided 
in supervising education throughout the country by special inspectors, 
who exercise general supervision over the local authorities by visiting 
the schools when sent out by the department. There are also many 

chools under the control of the department of the imperial household, 
under the military department, under the control of the department of 
marine, of justice, of agriculture and commerce, the department of 
communications, and under the control of the Hokkaid6! adininistra- 
tion board. 

Local control is not regulated by any fixed rules, and there have been 
from year to year many modifications of the ordinances governing such 
general oversight. Sometimes there are committees of inspection; the 
school officials of Gun and Ku attend to the periodical examinations; 
supervising teachers aid in the matter of improving educational sys- 
tems; teachers of morals are also sent from point to point within their 
own jurisdiction. More than this, all the local authorities aid in the 
matter of control over the schools in their respective districts, so that 


through the reports made to the special inspectors, and by them to the © 


department of education, there is positive knowledge among the offi- 
cials at Tokio of the condition of educational institutions throughout 
the Empire. 

Maintenance.—The law of 1879 classifies the schools in point of 
maintenance into public and private; the former being maintained by 
local taxation, or at the public expense of the cities, towns, or villages 
in which they are established; the latter being those which are estab- 


1The Hokkaidé is the name given to the northern country cr islands of Japan, 
and, being so remote from the central authorities, has its own administration -board 
in charge. 
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lished and supported at the private expense of one or more individuals. 
In localities where school funds are deficient itinerary schools may be 
established and school fees may be charged, or not, according to the 
needs of the locality. This local taxation does not do away, however, 
with appropriations from the Government, which are regularly made to 
the respective educational circuits. The grounds occupied by schools 
are generally exempted from taxation. In 1886 the maintenance of 
elementary schools was changed somewhat. Where formerly the expen- 
ses were defrayed out of therates of ward and village, they were to be 
supplied by school fees, andif money was obtained by contributions, it 
was to be available for the payment of expenses. When school fees 
and donations were not sufficient to defray the expenses, the deficiency 
was to be supplied out of town or villagerates. If local circumstances 
made it necessary a simpler elementary course might be substituted for 
the ordinary elementary course and the town or village pay the expenses, 
even to the salaries of teachers, out of the village taxes. The national 
treasury was to support one higher normal school; each Fu or Ken to 
support a lower grade normai from the local taxes and a lower grade 
secondary school. A higher secondary school was to be established in 
each of the five districts into which Japan was divided; its expenses to 
be paid partly by the national treasury and partly by local taxes of the 
Fu or Ken of the circuit. In the Hokkaido and Okinawa Ken the ex- 
penses of normal and secondary schools were to be defrayed out of local 
supplies paid from the national exchequer, and the elementary schools 
established by towns and villages were to be aided partly by local 
taxes. Byimperial ordinance of 1886 it was prescribed that regulations 
for the management of school funds should be established by the Goy- 
ernors, namely, the Fu Chiji or Ken Rei. By this provision not only 
the school funds, but also the sites, school lands, buildings, books, and 
apparatus were not to be diverted to other uses. According to im- 
perial decree of 1890 cities, towns, or villages, or town and village school 
unions are to maintain elementary schools as follows: 

To provide and maintain school buildings, school sites, school appliances, gym- 
nastic halls, and lands for practical training in agriculture; to provide for the sala- 
ries, traveling expenses, etc., of elementary schoolteachers; and to provide for such 
miscellaneous expenses as are incurred in connection with elementary schools. 

The maintenance of higher schools does not seem to be changed from 
the earlier conditions mentioned above. 


STATISTICS. 


Before proceeding to give statistics it may be well to state that dur- 
ing the years 1886~90 many decrees, which bore directly upon educa- 
tion, were promulgated by the highest authorities; the Fu and Ken 
authorities rearranged their school districts, the school arrangements 
being so different in the various cities and counties that no comprehen- 
Sive statement can be given; great alterations in boundaries of towns 
and villages were made, and there was general readjustment of school 
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properties. New laws for the organization of towns and villages were 
carried out as far as practical, and a corresponding increase in school 
districts was apparent. Seventeen lus and Kens, in 1889, were awaiting 
the issuance of a revised ordinance for elementary schools before rear- 
ranging their school districts, and two Fus and twenty-six Kens had 
already commenced such reorganization so as to receive the benefit of 
the greater educational advantages which would naturally accrue from 
such change. To date of 1889 the most material advantages were felt 
from the influence indirectly exercised on education in towns and vil- 
lages by the operations of new laws for the organization of cities, towns, 
and villages. The rearrangement of school districts involved the 
establishment of new schools, the suspension of others, and the rear- 
rangement of school property. The general outcome of such efforts 


tended more directly toward an increase in the number of schools, | 


teachers, and pupils, and in the amount of income and expenditure. 
The local authorities, aiding in the general tendency toward prog- 
ress, had in view measures leading to an improvement in the standard 
of teachers, to a greater accumulation of school funds, and to a wider 
diffusion of education for women. The principal events of these years, 
naturally leading to the statistical presentation which follows, may be 
summed up by stating that the educational laws in force were found to 
be contradictory in spirit to the laws which were passed in regard 
to the organization of cities, towns, and villages. In order to keep 
abreast with the reorganization mentioned above a general schoolrevision 
must necessarily follow; then came the promulgation of general regu- 
lations relating to local education; imperial ordinances relating to ele- 
mentary schools, laws relating to salaries of directors of Fu and Ken 
normal schools; relating to pensions to retired officials, or to their 
families in case of decease; relating to retired teachers and the families 
of deceased teachers in city, town, or village elementary schools. Asa 
climax to these movements the Emperor addressed his people, and in 
his speech, while considering the subject of education, he especially 
called attention to the necessity of a firm establishment of a standard 
of moral education, and of a course of conduct to be followed by clil- 
dren. The main points of these various ordinances and laws will be 
presented under the various heads into which this paper is divided. 

In 1890 the population of Japan was 20,932,367 males, 20,389,638 
females; total, 41,322,005. The school districts numbered 12,383. 
The school population numbered 7,195,412 (males, 3,765,984; females, 
3,429,428). The number of pupils receiving instruction, expressed in 
its percentage to school population, was 48.95. The number of pupils 
to total population, expressed in percentage, was 7.79. Of the whole 
number in school 3,520,718 were receiving the prescribed course of in- 
struction, and 3,674,694 were not receiving the regulation course. The 
institutions under the control of the department of education include 
1 university, 7 higher secondary schools, 2 higher normal schools, 4 spe. 
cial schools, 1 school for the blind and dumb, and several schools and 
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kindergirten attached to the higher normals. ‘The pupils in the above- 
mentioned schools were 7,160; graduates, 926. This does not include 
pupils in the elementary courses attached to the higher normals. The 
expenditure by the department for school purposes was 1,100,689 
yen.' Special expenditure, 265,312 yen’ Under the control of the local 
authorities were 26,012 elementary schools, 47 lower grade normal 
schools, 54 lower grads secondary schools, 30 higher schools for girls, 
55 special schools, and 1,650 miscellaneous schools, the total being 
27,846. Of this number 25,425 were public and 2,421 private estab- 
lishments. The number of instructors and teachers was 74,024, that 
of pupils, 3,211,931.* In the public schools 311,505 pupils had. com- 
pleted their courses of study, and 17,823 in the private schools. The 
amount of expenditure for the public schools was 8,675,140 yen. It 
may here be stated that although the imperial ordinance relating to 
elementary schools had been promulgated in the year 1889~90 it had 
not yet: been carried into effect on account of the various accessory 
ordinances which must necessarily be issued. The efforts of the author- 
ities during the year were cirected toward completing such measures 
as had been undertaken in the previous year. The following table 
more clearly presents the classification of schools than can be done by 
any other method. The majority of the elementary and higher schools 
are supported by Government and by local rates. 


Tables showing the number of Government, public, and private schools for the twenty-third 
year of Metjt, 1890. 


Number of schools. / Number of instructors and teachers. 
Classification. é . Rae | 
pent. | Public. | P™ | Potal. |S°VS™™ | paplic.| Private. | Total. 
| 
Elementary schools.......-....-. 5) | 25, PAT, 9 “Ty | Ao, OI 31 | 66, 463 | 1, 236 67, 730 
Lower grade normal schools...-.-)....---- GUT) © gee AW || boesuoue Gey | Ae Soaeeeor 624 
Higher normal schools .........- Oe ee |) eee 2 305 eee an |. ee 30 
Lower grade secondary schools... 1 43 11 55 8 572 | 100 680 
Higher schools for females-...... it i 23 31 14 83 214 311 
Higher secondary schools ......-.. | (|e edecshd lo: aac 7 38 icc somen!! §5Sneedce. $20 
imanenialsWmimersityes------4-2- Sf Se goceee | (aaa 1 Bot || Sates ARS eee 227 
Be CI Mes ClO OLS ene ac a1c< 0. clevessitr = | Ps ee! 23 30 57 115 210 | 426 751 
Miscellaneous schools ........... | 1} 28 /1, 622 | 1,651 | 11 126 | 3, 970 4,107 
(Guemavél Woy ceeeecoseeadad | 22 | 25, 425 |2,421 | 27, 868 711 | 68,078 |] + 5,946 | 74, 795 
| Number of students and pupils. Number of graduates. 
Classification. q = ae 
Govern- < Pri- | Govern- ag, || Jeiple 
tent: Public. eater Total. eee oa vate. | Total. 
1) nen | ‘ 
Elementary schools.....-.. 570 |3, 038, 032 | 57,798 3, 096, 400 | 58 |309, 475 | 5,521 ‘315, 054 
Lower grade normal schools......]......-. Dy 2D eon ameor 5 2901 Wie ee 0) |e ae i 942 
Higher normal schools .........- | G2 Meee silo css: 2) 162 | 400.5 De oe 40 
Lower grade sccondary schools . | 66 9,916 | 14, 638 IPG 20 |e ee oe 493 36 | 529 
Higher schools for females....... 132 1,426 | 1,562 3; 120 15 116 190 321 
Higher secondary schools StH || sees apres ele ee a 47356 BYISD) |k GE SRE dercininot 373 
Jiimujpreriall (Ohman yegsnny esesseccseoos|| hei) | .se se 5ecalocces coe 1, 312 402 ec ss Bob. ge 402 
MNCCMAUSCHOO!S. 2. -22266cs2250 56 2,804 | ° 8,925 12, 790 96 | 367 | 2,103 | 2,566 
Miscellaneous schools ..-....-..-- 1,579 | 82, 956 St G06 (Pree 4. 3 112 | 9,973 | 10, 085 
(Ghranél Holgi, caaceanenaepsue P09, 052 |152, 879 |3, 219, 661 984 1311, 505 i 825 /330, 312 
| 


«1 The gold yen is worth 99.7 cents; consequently the amount in dollars is nearly 
the same. The last three figures usually represent the sen and the rin, which are, 
respectively, the one-hundredth and one-thousandth part of a yen. 
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As will be observed, the number of elementary schools was 26,017. 
The number of school buildings for elementary schools newly constructed 
during the year was 731; the expenditures for the same being about 
413,965 yen. The average number ofnew buildings for each Fu or Ken 
was 16; the amount of expense for each school, 566 yen. The number 
of teachers (including pupil teachers) in elementary schools was 81 in 
the Government schools, 66,463 in the public schools, and 1,236 in pri- 
vateschools. That isa total of 67,730. The average number of pupils: 
for each teacher was 46.7, both in public aud private schools; the aver- 
age number of teachers for each school is 2.63 in public schools, 1.68 in 
private schools. These averages are apt to be misleading, however, as 
in the-Ken of Loyama there were 74 pupils under the care of a teacher, | 
and in the Ken of Nagano there were only 26. The average paid to 
teachers of these grades ranged between 144 and 75 yen in some of the 
Keus, and between 420 and 30 in other Kens, while the highest annual 
salary was 600 yen. ‘The total number of pupils was 3,096,400, of whom 
570 attended the Government schools, 3,038,032 the public schools, and 
57,798 the private schools. The number of those who have completed 
the’ elementary course was 315,054, of whom 17,956 belonged to the 
higher elementary, 229,447 to the second ‘tet of the elementary 
schools, and 67,651 to Eile simpler elementary course. The average 
number of ainyies in daily attendance, expressed in per cent, was 72. 37 
in the public schools and 84.54 in the private schools. , 

In Japan importance is attached to infant training, and an annual 
inerease in the number of kindergiirten is reported. In 1890 there 
were 138 of these schools, 99 of them Governmental and 39 private 
ones. The number of conductors was 271,.of children in attendance, 
7,486 (4,185 boys, 3,301 girls). As regards the prosperity of the 
kindergiirten, those in the Fu of Tokio, Kioto, and Osaka take a first 
rank. <A dearth of conductors there and elsewhere was reported, and 
this necessitated the opening, in connection with the normal school in 
Tokyo, of an institute for the training of teachers for infant schools, 
from which institute cight conductors were graduated in 1890. <A pri- 

vate educatienal society of Tokio also established an institute of kin- 
dergarten conductors and sent out twenty person ns to fill the kinder- 
garten ranks. 

The normal schools were affected by « revision in. their regulations in 
1886. Since that date great attention has been paid to the opening of 
new schools, to the furnishing of apparatus and appliances, and to the 
mode of teaching the subjects of study newly introduced. The num- 


ber of lower grade normal’schools in 1890 was 47, with 579 male and 45 
female teachers; 4,410 male, and 885 female pupils; the graduates 
‘numbered 810 males, and 132 females. The annual expenditure during 


the year 1890 amounted to 800,307.186 yen; the greatest average amount 
for each pupil was 298 yen; ae smallest average amount 82 yen, while 
‘the general aver age Was sill 44 yen. The two higher normal schools 
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under the control of the Department, é. ¢., the Tokio Higher Normal 
School and the Tokio Female Normal School had their pupils dis- 
tributed as follows: Nineteen Japanese instructors, 1 foreigner, 23 
pupils each in the physical, chemical, and literary course, and 30 in the 
biological course; 15 graduates in the biological course, and 4 in the 
elective course, Tee graduates being now engaged in lower grade nor- 
mal and secondary schools. In the elementary school attached to the 
higher normal were 423 pupils. The Tokio Educational Museum at- 
tached to the school contained 14,661 objects, and had been visited by 
2, 119 persons during the year. The amount of expenditure waso1,160.293 
yen “for the Higher Normal. In the Higher Female Norm al School 
there were 10 Japanese instructors and 86 pupils. Thirteen pupils 
graduated in the female normal course:and eight in the elementary 
normal course. The teachers in the attached elementary school num- 
bered 71 Japanese, with 213 pupils. In the kindergarten there were 7 
eonductorsand183 children. Theexpenditure amounted to 30,608.67 yen. 
The lower grade secondary schools, 55 in number, had 650 Japanese 
and 3 foreign instructors; pupils, 11,620; graduates for the year, 529. 
The expenditure of the secondary schools established by Fu and Ken 
was 297,408.597 yen, an average rate for each school of 6,917 yen; for 
each pupil 29.998 yen. About 25 per cent of the pupils leave school be- 
fore graduation, especially from the classes of the fourth and fifth years. 
The private secondary schools numbered 11; instructors 98; pupils 
1,638; graduates 36; expenditure 28,170.701 yen; amount for each pupil 
1%. 198. The7 higher secondary schools had 320 Japanese and 15 foreign 
nstructors, with 3,037 pupils in the inain schools and 1,319 in the med- 
ical departments. Graduates during the y ear number od 200 pupils in 
the main schools and 173 in the medical departments. Classified ac- 
cording to social orders there were 7 Kwazoku (peers); 1,754 Shizoku 
(military class), and 1,246 Heimin (the common people) in the medical 
departments. The expenditure during the year was 433,757.834 yen. 
Lack of solid foundation is reported from some of the higher female 
schools, but this comes in part from the long years of neglect of female 
education, and in part from the fact that many of them are simply ad- 
juncts of the lower grade secondary schools, so that no separate reports 
from these can be made. The higher female schools under control of 
Fu and Ken numbered 7 public and 22 private establishments, 132 
male and 148 female Japanese instructors, and 17 foreign femaleteachers; 
pupils 2,983; graduates 317. The Imperial University is under the 
control of the Minister of State for Education, and depends for its 
revenue upon annual allowances from the treasury of the Imperial Gov- 
ernmens& Its tuition fees and other sources of income are allowed to 
accumulate year by year so as to have a large fund, a portion of which 
may, however, be paid out from time to time. ‘The statistics of the 
university and its different departments may be best presented in the 
following table for 1890. The special changes in course of study and 
the general progress will be indicated on pages 298-299. 
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Statistics of the Imperial University. 


Nuniber of pro- 


fomBoral qa gh 2 | pe ‘Amounues 
[| a ee dental ie |l Total. expendi- 
Japa- For- Total. ay pits: tu- | Pu- Total tures. 
nese. | eign.| —° dents.| pils. | 7° 
Yen. 
iMeinensity Tall. ..-22..s5 8. ..07eee ee es 47 | Ae 47 1 ee 1 1, 690. 202 
Law College eipppersiera= Se upd 14 5 19 286 15 301 83) Fees 838 | 380,424. 153 
Medical College SHS RPA ORE St 73 2 95 123 We 65 188 45} 121 166 | 146, 801. 774 
Jn gineering College seogpal 31 4 35 85 21 103 28 3 31] 61, 038. 142 
College of Literature aetadt 14 5 19 35) 53 88 5 14 19 | 34, 954. 658 
Colleg WELOMmOCIONCCH se. 224! 29 a 31 25 72 97 JOUR. = 10] 62, 054. 521 
College of Agriculture..... 41 7 48 81) 404 485 25 83 108 | 41, 284. 724 
: | Joe he | | ee Aco 
‘Total dsooo oooouseoud de 202 ZO me oct 682 |-~630 | 1,312 197 | Zeal | 418 | 378, 251. 274 


The College of Agriculture was first established in June, 1890, it being 
in reality a transfer of the Tokio Dendrological School to the univer- 
sity, and its course was made to extend over three years. Attached to 
the university are the library, botanic garden, astronomical observa- 
tory, and hospitals of the medical college. ; 

The number of Government special schools is clearly indicated in the 
following table. They are under the control of the Department of Edu- 
cation: . 


| Gradu- Amount of 


Schools. expendi- 
Japanese. | Foreign. | Total. ates tures. 
s 
| 

Yen. 
Higher Commercial School ..........- 46 4 50 630 55 | 40, 706. 596 
Tokio Technical School...........---- 32 1 33 212 41 | 56, 804. 331 
Etolero Mime Art School’ 2. --2.ssecses- py leemeeooase 28 148 oe 25, 308. 678 
Tokyo Academy of Music-..--- Senne 8 i | 9 71. |e eee 14, 811. 338 

Ter Se ee ee 109 | 


6 | 115° | 3,061 | 96 | 187, 025, 943 

During the year 1890 the apprentices’ school for merchants and 
artisans was transferred from the higher commercial school to the 
Tokio Technical School. The latter, formerly designed to train tech- 
nologists, foremen and superintendents of factories, was changed to 
that of a school for preparing foremen and teachers of industries. The 
total number of public special schools was 53; instructors, 636; pupils, 
11,729; graduates, 2,470. Among the pupils 5,521 were stadeane law; 
xt in point of numbers were the pupils ering medicine, 1,521; 
commerce, 1,338, and mathematics, 1,257. The school of engineaee 
had 593 papilee rom ofe aay 427; Hicaniene, 390; philosophy, 288; sur- 
veying, 128; drawing, 94; veterinary surgery, 74; political economy, 
54; navigation, 3. The number of pupils studying agricultural and 
Petercial branches is steadily increasing, but as compared with the 
law schools those institutions are not prosperous as yet. = 

The miscellaneous schools maintained by public funds aré not es- 
pecially numerous, but they include a variety of subjects, and the 
private establishments not only make out in point of numbers what the 
public schools lack, but also show the tendency of training towards 
various professions. Hence a table is here appended: ° 
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The school age is defined according to imperial ordinance as “ the 
period of eight years between the sixth and fourteenth years of the 
child’s age.” The guardians or parents are under obligations “to 
cause such children to attend school until they have completed the 
lower elementary school course,” this obligation “to take effect from 
the beginning of the school year subsequent to the child’s obtaining 
school age.” Guardians are to send “children of school age to the 
city, town, or village elementary schools, or to the private elementary 
schools to be substituted for them, but in case they desire to give the 
lower elementary school course to their children of school age at their _ 
own homes or at any other places, the approval of the highest official 
of city, town, or village must first be obtained.” 

The length of the school year is not specifically stated, but it is decreed 
that the number of holidays shall not exceed ninety, exclusive cf Sun- 
days. This rule does not apply, however, to apprentices’ schools, 
supplementary schools for technical instruction, and supplementary 
courses. 

In the university the academic year begins on the1lth of September 
and ends on the 10th of July, and the year is divided into three terms. 
The first is from September 11 to December 24 (105 days); the second. 
from January 8 to March 31 (83 days); the third from April 8 to July 
10 (94 days). | 


a 


FINANCE. 


Income.—The funds of the schools established by the different de- 
partments are supplied from the, national treasury, and consequently 
out of the appropriation intended for the use of the respective depart- - 
ments. The funds of schools established by Fu and Ken are supplied 
from the local taxes paid by the people of the respective Fu and Ken. 
In some cases the money contributed and the tuition fees are added to 
the local tax to make up the fund, or sometimes a part of it is supplied 
by governmental subsidies. .Tuition fees are considered part of the 
resources of cities, towns, and villages. The funds of schools, etc., 
established by wards or villages are supplied from the public funds of 
wards or villages. Sums of money contributed, tuition fees, and money 
realized from schoci lands are added also to the fund. Private schools 
are maintained by the fees demanded for instruction or by the contri- 
butions from private individuals. 

The grounds occupied by schools, which are organized by the differ- 

ent departments, are in- every case Government lands. The grounds 
,oceupied by schools established by Fu or Ken are also in most cases 
Government lands, but in a few cases land jointly owned by the people 
is added to the Government land. The grounds occupied by schools 
organized by the wards or villages are jointly owned by the people or 
are sometimes the property of private individuals. 

When wards or villages establish at the public expense any schools, 


s 


, 


such as elementary, secondary, professional, agricultural, commercial, or 
industrial schools, Government land not in use, if there be any in the 
place, is granted for school purposes at the request of the people of 
the locality. : 

The proportion is as follows: Five hundred tsubo (1 tsubo is about 
36 square feet) for each elementary school and 1,000 tsubo for any other 

school. The land actually eceupied by the schools is exempted from 
taxation. -Again, the land possessed by all public agricultural schools 
and provided for practical or experimental use is exempted from taxa- 
tion in the proportion of 5 cho (3,000 tsubo) for each school, and when 
Government land is required to provide farms for practical or experi- 
mental use, land not exceeding 5 ché is granted for such use without 
any payment or rent being required. 

Prior to the Restoration (1868) the expenditures of scholastic institu- 
tions were defrayed out of the national treasury or by the provincial gov- 
ernments. After the department of education was established, school 
fees were made the principal source of income, and additional aid was 
granted from the treasury to the schools under direct control of the 
department. The schools under Fu and Ken were aided by school 
district rates, voluntarily contributions, and interest accruing from ac- 
cumulated school funds. In 1878 great changes were effected in pro- 
vincial financial administration. The expenses of schools established 
by Fu and Ken were defrayed out of local taxes, and if the towns or 
villages needed aid from local taxes, the local assemblies decided upon 
the amount to be given for such purpose. The taxes levied were (1) 
one-fifth or less (afterwards increased to one-third) of the land tax; °(2) 
licenses and other miscellaneous taxes; (3) taxes on inhabited houses. 
The law of 1879 left 16 to the discretion of local authorities whether 
school fees should be charged or remitted. This greatly decreased the 
income from school fees and increased village rates. The regulations 
of 1884 restricted the powers of local assemblies; Ku, town and vil- 
lage rates were assessed on the value of lands, or licenses, and onevery 
landowner. A limitation was placed upon the rates in 1885, so that they 
were not to exceed one-seventeenth of the landtax. This caused a de- 
crease of more than 10,060 yen ina single Fu or Ken. In 1886 the 
general regulations prescribed that school fees should be appropriated . 
for the support of higher and lower grade elementary schools of Fu and 
Ken. To these were to be added such sources of income as voluntary 
contributions, etc. If simple elementary courses took the place of the 
ordinary elementary schcol, then the same-should be maintained out of 
Ku, town, or village rates, and the salaries of teachers out of local taxes. 

Investigations extending over a Series of years, in regard to the main- 
tenance of lower and higher grade elementary schools, indicated that, 
in 1888, of the total number of schools neatly seven-tenths required 
no assistance from city, town, and village rates; in 1889 none was re- 
quired from five-tenths ofthe number; i 1890 the proportion went,down 
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to four-tenths. This was attributed to the decrease in the amount of 
school fees and voluntary contributions. Formerly the amount of city, 
town, and village rates was not allowed to exceed half the amount of 
school expenditure, but alterations in local administration changed 
matters; the amount of tuition fees in ordinary grades decreased and 
contributions diminished. The amount of income of public schools in 
1890 from tuition fees was 2,221,534.528 yen; from voluntary contribu- 
tions, 428,295.328; interest on various funds, 441,856.050; “city, town, 
and village rates, 4,518,458.401; local taxes, 1,145,372.052; miscellane- — 
ous, 224,627.062; a total of 9,879,808.143 yen. The rate per cent of 
‘ population was 0.289. An increase in the items of city, town, and vil- ~ 
lage rates, school fees, and miscellaneous income was manifest over the 
preceding year, but a decrease in the other items. Of the above in- 
come the portion chiefly appropriated to the support of elementary 
schools was 8,371,289.836 yer, showing an increase over the previous 
year of 275,574.809. , 


Income of public elementary school by grade in 1890. 


School funds | r : 
Grades. Tuition fees. and other pty eo ee an ~ Local taxes. Total. 
income. = : r 
Elementary schools: Ven, Yen. Yen. elie Yen. 
EIU Oe eee 589, 099. 804 203,471. 126 598, 787. 472 2,355. 410 1, 893, 713. 812 
Second division -| 1,500, 341.530 | 1,235,559. 225 | 2, 718, 847. 99L 3, G54. 669 5, £93, 433, 415 
MEOwviestie a. =) 2, 646. 628 358, 928.805 | 1,136, 329. 403 26, 237. Tid 1, 524, 142. 609 
ii) 2, 0S2, 087.962 | 1,797, 959.156 | 4,448,961.866 | “° 32,277.852 | 8,371, 289,636 
In the year— : 
AS SSeas eee aot 2,091, 557.933 | 1, 884, 044. 147 4, 078, 965, 216 41, 147.731} 8, 095, 715, 027 
of O88 .-----.------ 1, 890, 345.190 } 2,1385,091.711 | 3, 948, 458. 997 | 51, 188. 559 8, 020, 084. 487 ~ 
3; 


NOS saéaveaousude 1, 159, 039. 790 | 1,337, 638. 009 | 103, 191. 992 | 72, 862. 654 5, 6638, 732. 445 


| 

An investigation of the amount of school fees paid indicates that 
none of the pupils pay less than 5 sen (5 cents) in the Ken of Saitama, — 
Chiba, Tochigi, Aomori, Yamagata, Akita, Gifu, and Okayama, while 
in the Ken of Ishikawa, Oita, Saga, and Kumamoto none pay more 
than 30 sen (30 cents). In the Fu of Tokio one-half of the total num- 
ber of pupils pay over 30 sen (30 cents). In the Ken of Miyazaki, 
Kagoshima, and Okinawa 25 sen is the highest fee paid by the pupils. 


"Amount of voluntary contributions to public schools in 1890. 


Sis rs No. of 
Items. — Money. | Grounds. gieed Books. Ee | Misa conta 
| | iy | 
Yen. Tsubo.a | Tsubo. | Copies.| Copies. | Yen. | 
Elementary schools ...... 400 204.193 | .30,628.46 | 1,819.20 | 12,459 15,521 i 4,741, 889 i 4038, 655 
Lower grade normal | ! 
EUNOOIS 2.4. -2-- =< ad @ “TO0S900: |. . 2 eee pose eae 1, 067 138 | 1, 760 | 361 
Lower grade secondary | : 
PGNOOIG\)..-.--.--<---3 Ay. 064 516s) Meee Sees eee | 979. Lasso en oe | _emea 
Special schools...-------- TOLL, |e cee eee cee L30 AIS i. ee | 35, 000 } 548 
Miiscellaneous schools ..!| 7,074. 118 |.2..-.28.---|2-.-. 5. ee 1 Aa Nuss rele och 954 
Kindergarten and libra- | { 
IBIES 3 sanoe SECA Ce 265. 491 oe errr 88 44 15, 000 1, 026 — 
Ota temas. eee 457, 386.254 | 30,628.46 | 1,819.20 | 14,023 15, 707 | 4,793,649 | 484, 682 


36, 122. 102 1, 394 


Decrease for the year .... 


260, 235.12 | 2,351.77 | 4,971 6, 751, 638 | 256, 382 


«The Tsubo equals about 36 square feet. 


= 
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jependiture.—The expenditure of the department of education dur- 
ing 1890 was as follows: General expenses, 184,198.093 yen; expendt- 
ture for building official residences for private secretaries to the min- 
ister, 3,375.616 yen; various other buildings, 2,052.253; for building 
elementary schoolhouses to be exhibited at the National Industrial Ex- 
hibition, 699.455; special expenses for foreign journeys, 6,261.600; total, 
196,587.017 yen. The amount of expenditure paid out by the Govern- 
ment to the various institutions included: Imperial University, 
249,302.000 yen; school of agriculture and forestry, 38,194.000; higher 
normal school, 29,250.000; higher normal for females, 21,166.509; first 
higher secondary school, 66,371.250; second higher secondary school, 
33,518.250; third higher secondary school, 47,325.855; fourth higher 
secondary school, 33,540.000; fifth higher secondary school, 37,914.0090; 
higher commercial school, 25,519.500; Tokio technical school, 26,491.0005 
Tokio Academy of Fine Arts, 13,125.000; Tokio Academy of Musie, 
7,291,000; Tokio Blind and Dumb School, 2,250.000; Tokio library, 
6,009.000; total, 637,259.355 yen. The total amount for 1880 of Iu and 
Ken educational expenses, and of educational aid to cities, towns, and 
villages defrayed out of the local taxes voted by the Iu and Ken as- 
semblies, was 1,188,002.562 yen. This was divided as follows: Lower 
gerade normal schools, 804,516.128 yen; lower grade secondary schools, 
238,981.769; special schools, 69,206.905; various schools, 12,518.902; 
expenses for educational societies and educational encouragement, 
9,953.487; expenditure for pupils sent away from the jurisdiction of 
their respective Fu and Ken, 1,948.000; educational aid to cities, towns, 
and villages, 50,567.371. The total expenditure for the public schools 
in 1820 was 8,675,140.169 yen, which is itemized as follows: 


Table showing expenditures for public schools in 1890. 


je ‘ Yearly Increase for | Decrecse for 
URSIN Gar: | expenditure. the year. the year. 
Yen. Yen. 

SS Uleurve spo lmelinne ClOLS eaters atc. cee heise era cic oes eiae SOO Sim oor 20, 205: S00) 
Salaries of teachers and conductors ....... ieieieisc.c's ats SO 2 iaeZoe 196, 687. 107 15 See eee PEt 
Sallaniies Gr pupil weRVeliVeres Be oaemoseococeso sun sneEeeaS 1, 806, 743. 625 (Ss. 084 990 5-2 eeeee eee 
(Ovilee GA BTHES | a6 Geos nonnodese abo CORE Banc ean Cannan ae 512, 215. 195 43,085. Sl ||P... eee ee eee 
Mie celllameonmsssalaries sees. secre sieie sos cin seis ee ec sncyetsl 286, 732. 5417 9499) 54911 See ee 
JPRTDUIS” GRIVOMIRIOS A 6 on oo ge com Ren Co ou aan ee ECOR ena ameee es 306. 159, 916 18, 143 260) 22ers see eee 
entomenroundsrand) bualdiness2....-.0-.5.525s0.0-6 121, 670. 874 3) (82.003 || Roe ee 
JROORS singh apy oes 65 soos eceosseee eae eee see ae LOLI GT GI) lego oondoenadae or. 10, 042, $27 

Joiuildbimers gid) TRONS o conc cou co eeoe a eS eeEe oe oe eeeeE (AYP BD APE ed | ie Ae Se ees eect 49, 266. 93 
ENG Siclll ae Ouseeeeeereeree css BSeCSESD ESE SACO RATE 725, 051. G45 | 2,590. 799 HE : See 
WU As AS shoo bdéboaou Den BOSS Hes Gere ae 8, 675, 140. 109 | 317, 850. 704 WE 222 ee 


Divide this amonnt among the different schools, averaging the num- 
ber of schools and pupils, the result is as follows: 


; Average Average 
Classification. ee amount for amount for 
oe each school. each pupil. 
e ® 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 

Dileamecmimiey sehr Saanasaeeneresneae ner ooconceosses 7, 357, 679. 918 291. 082 2. 422 
INES SCIOO) GS rec ocho G POOR oe eee InIne Cres SECA ee 297, 458. 597 6, 917. 642 29, 998 
INGPWall SCLONOOI Sse seenee aoe ese en ere eee cen nese ae 800, 307. 186 AT, 02728F2 151.144 
Sincciall solhaols,.ocseageror HOCemEeErns ooo er SCOereaHe oe 131, 695. 009 5, 725. 870 46, 254 
Miscellaneous schools....--...-. 0-12 e-eee sees cence ee 47, 884. S87 | 1, 496. 408 16, 903 
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. There was also expended for kindergiirten 20,455.645 yen, and 19,- 
608.867 yen for other items, which makes a total of 8,675,140.109 yen, and 
the rate per pupil is 2.422 yen. Compared with the previous year, there 
is a general increase in allitems for elementary schools, a decrease in the 
amount for secondary and special schools, while in normal and miscel- 
laneous schools an increase has taken place in the amounts disbursed 
and in the average amount for each school, and a decrease in the aver- 
age amount for each pupil. 


SUPERVISION AND AD3 IINISTRATION, 


State control.—The governmental supervision of education is under 
the department of education, which is one of ten departments. The 
minister of education has coutrol over all affairs cqnnected with edu- 
cation throughout the country, and with respect to educational affairs 
he superintends the governors of us and Kens. There are senior and 
junior vice-ministers, who assist him in the discharge of his duties; 
secretaries, who manage special business intrusted to them, under the 
orders of the minister, and subordinate officials who transact whatever 
business is assigned to each of them respectively. | 

The minister of education prepares drafts inregard to the establish- 
ment and abrogation of such laws and regulations as are connected 
with education, and submits them to the Emperor for approval.. He 
also signs such laws and regulations and is responsible for them. The 
minister has the right of nullifying any educational regulations made 
by the governors of Fus and Kens if such regulations do not meet with 
his approval. In order to carry*on the business of the department the 
following bureaus are organized within the department, as is stated in 
the ** General Outlines of Education in Japan in 1884,” viz 

Bureau of special school affairs (to conduct business concerning higher and special 
education); burean of general school affairs (to conduct business concerning gen- , 

-eral education); bureau of compilation! (to conduct the business of writing and 
compiling books necessary to education); bureau of finance (to conduct financial 
business, constructions, and repairs); bureau of general business (to couduct busi- 
ness connected with official regulations for the officers of the several bureaus of .the 
department, the schools under its control, and miscellaneous business not under- ~ 
taken by the other bureaus); bureau of report (to conduct business concerning 


reports, statistics, etc.,of education); office of private secretaries (belonging to the 
private office of the minister and vice-ministers, having charge of business concern- 


1A reorganization of these bureaus seems to take place from year to year, but the 
business transacted does not seem to vary greatly from what is stated above. In 1890 
the bureau of compilation was abolished and a division was created in_the bureau cf 
general supervision for the transaction of business. Again, in 1891, another reor- 
ganization took place, all bureaus of the department of education being aoolished. 
The department was then reorganized with the minister’s cabinet, bureau of general 
school affairs, bureau of compilation, and, bureau of treasury. A board of inspec- 
tion was also established in the department.’ These various reorganizations do not 
seem to have materially affected the general business mentioned above, hence the 
changes are simply indicated in form of note. } 


« 
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ing appointment, dismissal, promotion, etc., of officers under the control of the 
minister); documentary examiner's office (to examine the drafts of laws and regu- 
lations); office of prize affairs (to conduct business connected with the pensions of 
teachers and with educational awards); institute of niusie (to conduct busincss 
concerning inquiries as to singing and gencral improvement in music); office of 
reports for the Government Gazette (to conduct the business of collecting and 
arranging, in proper order, the laws, regulations, writings, reports, ete., neccssary 
to edueation which are to be mete eted | in hereeaen (the Government Gazette). The 
chief of each of these bureaus has a secretary, and in some cases an assistant chicf 
is also appointed. 

The minister and vice-minister visit from time to time the schools of Fu and ken, 
cr scnd suberdinate officials to every place to inspect the actual.eondition of educa- 
tion. Those officers afterwards present reports to the minister concerning theresuits 
of their inspection. The governors are bound to prescnt every year detailed reports 
of education within their jurisdiction; and the heads of the school under the control 
of the Department are also obliged to prescnt reports on the results of instruction. 
The minister then has all these reports arranged in proper order, and after making 
his own remarks, and adding statistics, presents them to the Emperor under the title 
of the Annual Report of the Department of Education. This report is afterwards 
made public to show the condition of local edueation. 

The minister of education has organized an academy in ordcr to inquire into mat- 

‘ters concerning education and to discuss subjects connected with the seience and 
art of education. The members were chosen by the minister himself, and the re- 
mainder hare been elected from time to time by the vote of the members, their tenure 
of office being one year. As arule, they meet once a month in the department of 
education. The directors, librarians, curators, teachers, etc., of the schools, libraries, 
museums, etc., under the control of the department of education are appointed and 
disinissed in different ways, according to their rank, those of the class of Sénin by 
the vice-minister of education and those of the aa of Tannin by the minister 
himself: 


Since the presentation of the above regulations for State supervision 
of educational affairs there have been minor changes, particularly in 
1885 and 1886, but in the main the officers are the same. The minister of 
education’ is now called the minister of state for education, and there is 
one vice-minister of state for education in place of the senior and junior 
men of previous years, but these modifications do not materially 
modify the above statement. 

Local control is, as heretofore stated, not uniform. Sometimes there 
are committees of inspection appointed from among the schcol officers, 
or the inspections are conducted by officials of Gun or Ku. In six- 
teen Kens supervising teachers are appointed tor the purpose of im- 
proving educational systems. In other Kens teachers of normal schools 
exercise such supervision. In general, it may be stated that all the 


1Although educational affairs throughout the Empire are under the control cf 
the minister of state for education there are schools for the teaching of special 
subjects under the control of and maintained by othcr governmental departments, 7. 
e., the department of the imperial household; the military and naval departments; 
: the department of justice; the department of agriculture and commerce; the 
departnient of communieations, and the Hokkaidéd administration board. The 
high standard which these institutions havo attained will be brought out on the 
following pages. 
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local authorities attend to the educational administration in their 
respective districts. 

In 1884 the local regulations were as follows, and the changes since 

- have not materially modified the provisions: 

There are school committees specially organized in wards or villages to conduct 
the various matters concerning the school attendance of children, the establishment 
and maintenauce of shools, etc., under the supervision of the governor. They are 
nominated in each school district by the people of that district, and then the gov- 
ernor selects a certain number of those thus nominated. The tenure of office of 

~ the school committees is not less than fonr years, and is fixed according to circum- 
stances. Their number, salaries, etc., are determined by the ward or village 
asseinbly with the approval of the governor. In case any committeeman is inca- 
pable of discharging his duty, after he has been appointed, the governor causes 
another nomination to be made. : 

Persons qualified to serve as members of school committees, or to take part in the 
appointinent of the same, must be males upwards of 20 years of age, possessing 
either lands or buildings, and having both legal and actual residence within their 
respective school districts. The Koché takes part in the business of school com- 
mittees in his own school district. 

When several wards or villages unite together and establish such schools as pro- 
fessional schools, middle schools, etc., independent of the limit of the school district 
in which elementary schools are organized, they nominate special school committees 
within the limit of the school district thus formed. The regulations as to the mode 
of nomination, appointment, functions, etc.,are the same as those adopted in the 
case of school committees of school districts. Regular educational inspection takes 
place annually, and there are special educational tours made by ofificials designated 
for that purpose. 


' This is, as far as can be ascertained, the general method of procedure 
in the diverse districts on the many islands comprising the Empire of 
Japan. rom year to year there are variations of the same, but to 
date there seem to be no permanent changes materially affecting the 
above statement. 


TEACHERS. 


Preparation.—The law appertaining to education is very explicit in 
regard to the preparation ofteachers. According to the various articles 
therem contained normal schools for the training of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools are to be established in each Fu or Ken; they are to grant 
certificates to their own and other students who, upon examination, are 
found to be duly qualified; teachers’ of either sex are to be over 18 years 
of age; all teachers? of elementary schools must possess a certificate 
from a Government or normal school. The first normal school dates 
from 1872 and was founded with senior and junior classes in Tokio. A 
foreign teacher was employed who taught the seniors as if they were 
pupils of an elementary school, and they, while thus learning methods 


1No persons guilty of immoral conduct shall be employed as teachers. 

* It shall be lawful for any person to be employed as a teacher within the jurisdic- 
tion of Fu or Ken without a certificate from a normal school, provided he possesses 
a teacher’s license granted by the governor of said Fu or Ken. 


- ™ 
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oi teaching, In turn gave instruction to the junior pupils. Soon after 
a practice school was established, so that the pupils might be better 
grounded in methods, and in 1873 normal school courses with higher 
and lower grades were instituted. So great was the call for women 
teachers that, in 1874, a normal school for women was established in 
Tokio, which school was merged into the Tokio Normal School in 1889. 

Admission to normal schools of persons above seventeen years of 
age was based upon good moral character, sound health and constitu- 
tion, and attainments equivalent to those of graduates of the second 
division of elemeutary schools.- The course of study at this early date 
wes modified from year to year, but general regulations governing the 
normal schools were first issued in 1883. The instruction was based 
upon “the fundamental principles of human relations, such as loyalty 
and filial conduct.” The number of pupils to be admitted was fixed 
at “one for every 1,500 of school population within each jurisdiction.” 
Pupil’s expenses ‘‘were as a rule to be paid out of the school allowance, 
with a provision that’ the same expenses might be granted as loans, 
or some of the pupils might be admitted at their own expense, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the highest officials of city or province. From 
1885 on, steady progress was observed in the work of nermal-schoo] 
training. _This was due in part to methods intreduced by students 
who had been sent to foreign countries to investigate normal-school 
matters, and who had returned and engaged in the work of education, 
In 1886, according toa decree promulgated by the Emperor, normal 
schools were divided into higher and lower grade normal schools. ‘The 
higher normal was to be established at Tokio under the direct control of 
the minister of state for education, and in each Fu and Ken there was 
to be a lower grade normal school. The object of the higher normal is 
to train directors and instructors of lower grade normal schools; that 
of the lower grade nermal is to train the directors and instructors of 
public elementary schools. Al expenses of pupils are to be paid out of 
the school allowance. Included in the course of study in normal schools 
is military drill, for it is conceded that “the proper aim of normal 
training is to develop in pupils the characteristics of obedience, sympa- 
thy, and dignity.” The four years’ course of study in the lower grade 
normal school ineludes ethics, science of education, Japanese lan- 
guage, Chinese literature, English language, mathematics, bookkeep- 
ing, geography, history, natural science, physics, chemistry, agricul- 
ture, handiwork, househcld management, writing, drawing, music, and 
gymnastics. The male pupils are taught agriculture, handiwork, and 
military exercises; the, women learn domestic economy. The regula- 
tions for admission to the lower grade normals require a completion of 
the higher elementary course, legal residence within Fu or Ken, and 
that the pupil be between 17 and 20 years of age, if men, and between 
15 and 20,if women. Graduates of lower grade normals are under 
obligation to serve as teachers during a ten years’ period. 
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The higher normal school is divided into three sections, 4 ¢@. (1) 
physical and chemical science; (2), natural science; (3), literature. 
The first ineludes the science of education, ethics, English language, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, handiwork and drawing, music, and 
gymnastics; the second (in addition to the science of education, ethies, 
the English language, drawing, music, and gymnastics) has organic 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, zoblogy, physiology, and agri- 
culture; the third (in addition to the scienée of education, ethics, music 
and gymnastics, and English language) includes Japanese language 
and Chinese literature, geography, history, political economy, and phi- 
loscphy. The course of study in the woman’s division varies somewhat 
from the above, but includes housekeeping and household management. 
Admission to the higher normal is from the normal schools of Fu or 
Ken, or from among persons of literary and other qualifications when 
nominated by the governing officials of Iu or Ken, and selected by 
the director of the higher normal school. The male graduates are to 
serve for ten years after graduation, three years, of which must be in 
such schools, and at such salaries as the department of education may 
decide. The women are under obligation to service in schools for five 
years after“graduation, for the first two years in any schools to which 
the department of education may assign them. . 

Licensing and appointment.—Candidates for the position of teacher in 
elementary schools must be upward of eighteen years of age, and must 
possess either the certificate of a normal school, a teacher’s license, or 
certificate of qualification in a certain subject given by the governor of 
Fu or Ken. Thelength of time for which certificates are granted is 
mentioned above. The normal certificate is good for the whole coun- 
try; the license given by the governor is only available within the 
jurisdiction whence given. The teacher’s license is-given by the gov- 
ernor afier examination concerning the candidate’s knowledge, in 
accordance with the directions for granting teacher’s licenses! issued 


1 Regulations (1886) are as follows: There: are general and local licenses; the 
former granted by the minister and valid throughout the country; the latter by the 
governor of Fu or Ken, and valid within the jurisdiction whence issued. General 
licenses are valid for life; local, for life or a stated period, 7. e., five years, with 
privilege of renewal if the person be competent. General licenses are granted to 
graduates of the higher normal, or to those who, having possessed local licenses, and 
having served five years or upward, are eminent both in attainments and teaching. 
Local licenses are granted to graduates of the lower grade normal schools, or to those 
who have passed the examinations for elementary-school teachers. The examina- 
tions for elementary-school teachers are to be conducted in accordance with the “sub- 
jects of study and the standard to be attained in the lower grade normal schools.” 
Licenses are not to be granted to (1) those who have been subject to imprisonincnt or 
who have committed a crime against public morality; (2) who have been subject to 
punishment for gambling; (3) who have been adjudged bankrupt and not discharged 
their obligations; (4) guilty .of minor debts, drunkenness, or violence; (5) subject 
to penal servitude, imprisonment, or solitary confinement, according to law. ‘The 
regulations require that fees shall be paid by those who undergo examinations, and 
by those who receive licenses for elementary-school teachers. 
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by the minister of state for education. The license enables the person 
to teach in one of the three courses of elementary schools according to 
the capacity shown in the examination. In any locality where no . 
teacher can be found qualified for any one of the elementary divisions, 
then those qualified for any one or for several subjects may be substi- 
tuted. Scholars eminent in learning, who are competent to instruct in 
moral teaching, or those who have a good knowledge of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, may obtain teachers’ licenses for the particular 
subject without acon. Teachers of schools which belong to 
ward or village [an elementary-school district may consist of a single 

rard or village or of several wards or villages combined] shall be ap- 
peinted or dismissed by the governor of Fu or Ken at the request of 
the school cominittees. The regulations promulgated by the depart- 
ment of education as to the licensing of school-teachers are as follows: 

Licenses as instructors in lower grade normal schools are to be granted to graduates 
of the male normal course; licenses as instructors in the female lower grade normal- 
school course are to be granted to graduates of the female normal course, and 
licenses as instructors of gymnastics to be granted to graduates of the special course 
of gymnastics in the higher normal school. 

Licenses may be granted to nongraduates after an examination in 
one or more subjects of the lower grade normal-school course, and in 
regard to moral character and physical constitution. _ 

The teachers of secondary schools must be either normal graduates or 
university graduates. Still the governor of Fu or Ken may engage 
persons whom he considers qualified for such purpose, licenses being 
given after an examination as to moral conduct and intellectual attain- 
ments.t Men of known learning, and who are skilled in imparting 
instruction, who hold diplomas of some kind or other and are known 
to have knowledge of agriculture, industry, and commerce, may be 
exempted from such examinations. 

The examinations and tenure of office are so clearly presented in the 
regulations governing licensing and appointment that no more detailed 
statement seems necessary. In 1891 it was determined that provisional 
licenses should be granted, if deemed necessary from local considera- 
tions, to candidates for the post of elementary school teachers after 
due inquiry as to the qualifications of such persons. 

Salaries.—The rank and salary of the directors and teachers of pub- 
lic schools are determined by the governor of Fu or Ken, subject to 
the approval of the minister of state for education. The rank and 


Pood 


1The subjects of study to show the intcHectual attainments of the candidate include 
Japanese and Chinese literature, English, French, and German; arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, analytical geometry, mechanics, surveying, astronomy, 
physiology, zodlogy, botany, mineralogy, geology, physics, chemistry, geography, his- 
tory, political economy, Japanese law, mental science, logic, science of education, 
writing, drawing, bookkeeping, singing, gymnastics, agriculture, industry, an 
commerce. Candidates are to be examined in one or more of these subjects accord- 
ing to choice. The license indicates the subjects in which examined. 
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salary of directors and teachers of the schools organized by other 
departments than that of education are determined by the ministers of 
the respective departments, and are therefore different one from the 
other. The salaries of teachers are in part paid out of the local taxes. 
The officials in charge of such matter in cities, towns, and villages are 
to make provision for paying “the salaries, traveling expenses, ete., of 
elementary teachers,” the amounts to be fixed by the Fu Chiji and Ken 
Chiji after consultation with the city council or similar officials in 
towns or villages. 

The right to the use of a certain area of land or payment in kind may be substi- 
tuted for certain portions of the salaries of teachers in city, town, or village ele- 
mentary schools, the proportion to be fixed by the Fu Chiji or Ken Chiji, subject to 
the approval of the minister of state for education. 

The salaries of directors of Fu or Ken normal schools are to be oan 
out of the national treasury. The titles and quasi-official ranks of 
persons employed in Fu or Ken ward or village school consist, in 
normal and secondary schools, of directors from the eighth through the 
thirteenth rank, and of instructors and assistant instructors from the 
first through the third rank; in elementary schools of directors from > 
the eleventh through the seventeenth rank, and of teachers from the 
first through the seventh rank. The rank and title of persons employed 
in professional schools, agricultural, commercial, and industrial schools, 
are established in conformity with the above. The amount of salary 
given in the university and in the governmental schools under the eon- 
trol of the department of education is as follows: 


Oflicial titles. Official ranks. Amount of annual salary. 

| Yen. igi Yen. | Yen. Yen. Yen. | Yen. | Yen. 
BNCGHOT es acicicc ceca. 3 Chokunina...| 4,800] 4,200) 8,600} 8,000 }........|.......- Piaes |. ae 

Deans of faculty, di- | 
rectors, librarians,>| S6nin......... 3,000} 2,400) 2,100|} 1,800; 1,500} 1,200; 960}...... 

aud curators. | 
ate : Chokunin -2-¢) 4,800 4,200) 3,600 79 3, 000 | 3.222222 oe 
alae Samim: osecsce. 3,600 | 38,000), 2,400.) 2,100] 1,600 | 1,500%...20)|-oaam 
» BA Sonin.ct 24 1,800} 1,500) 1,200 960}. .....--|-s- sea 
Assistant professors 3 Mannin ....) 0 1, 200 960 |. 840 7201, 600) |... ame |. #2. .o| 
: Papel. cesaonet 3,000} 2,400] 2,100] 1,800} 1,500] 1,200] 960 [...--. 
Tnstructors....-.-.-.. ; Hannin....... 1,200| 960] ‘840 7201 600 |........——— 
Assistantinstructors..| Hannin....... 600 | 540 480 420 360 300 | 240 }.-....- 
WEA CNG aa oeeeea a aeee EP aviinieees ase 540 480 | 420 360 | 300 240 | 180 144 
(OTOH IS Dict cc cis asciesseicie:o 2 | Jelehigi ceed |senccack Peer Manne ot looratste Bese Se ees coos osloooce< 
| 


a The Chokunin i is a class of official from the first to the third rank, who is directly appointed by 
the Emperor. 
b The clerks are divided into classes 1 to 10; the official rank and salary are the same as the clerks of 


Government departments. 
a 


Pensions.—The granting of pensions is decided by the minister of 
state for education on certificates presented by the Fu Chii or Ken Chiji.~ 
The directors and regular teachers in normal, public secondary schools, 
and the teachers of elementary schools who have been in office more than 
fifteen years receive life pensions when they have been ordered to retire 
after having attained 60 years or have retired owing to physical disa- 
bility, or because of the closing or reorganization of schools. Those 
who come under any of the fol lowing conditions shall receive life pen- 


: 
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sions and be granted additional pensions up to seven-tenths of the 
minimum sum of such pensions, though their years of service may not 
amount to the above, viz, if they have lost one or more limbs or met 
with similar accident, or had long sickness unfitting them for discharge 
of duty. As regards the officials of the Government or public schools, 
who are to be put on the same footing as the directors and regular 
teachers, and who have been transferred as such to any of the latter 
schools, the years of service in their former schools shall be included in 
computing the term of service for granting pensions, They are dis- 
qualified, however, from receiving pensions if they have committed 


acts warranting dismissal, have been subjected to imprisonment, have 


lost their status as Japanese subjects, have engaged in the public 


‘service without permission from Fu Chiji or Ken Chiji, have retired 


from office for their own convenience before attaining 60 years. Pro- 
visional teachers in normal, secondary, or elementary schools receive life 
pensions equal to one-fourth of salary at time of retirement. 

The directors aud regular teachers in Fu or Ken normal schools, and 
in public secondary schools, shall be granted a sum equal to one month’s 
salary received at the time they retire, in case of retirement after 
service of more than one year or less than five years, or a sum equal 
to two months’ salary in case of retirement after service of more than 
five years or less than eleven years, or a sum equal to three months’ 
salary in case of retirement after service of more than eleven years or 
less than fifteen years. The amount is to be provided for by the city, 
town, or village where the persons belong at time of retirement. The 
regular teachers in city, town, or village elementary schools shall be 


‘granted a sum.-equal to two months’ salary in case of retirement after 


more than five years or less than eleven years’ service, or a sum equal 
to three months’ salary in case of retirement after more than eleven 
years or less than fifteen years’ service. The families of deceased direc- 
tors and teachers are also entitled to pensions, if the minister of state 
for education approves, and the Fu Chiji and Ken Chiji request it. 
Directors and regular teachers of normal or secondary schools shall 
pay in annually 1 per cent of their salary into the national treasury, 
aud regular teachers of elementary schools the same amount into the 
funds of Fu and Ken where they are teaching. The city, town, and 
village, wherever any of the above schools are situated, are also to pay 
in a like amount to serve as a pension fund for teachers of different 
grades. Pensions to retired directors and teachers, pensions and aid 
to the families of deceased directors and teachers are to be paid out of 
the grant made by the national treasury, out of the interest of the pen- 
sion fund, or from other sources of income. 

Teachers’ Institutes and Educational Societies—The institutes were 
formed as early as the year 1872, “for the purpose of discussing and 
investigating methods of teaching.” In 1876 educational officers, school 
district officials, school teachers, and other officials formed a society for 
the discussion of important points connected with educational organi- 
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zation. Its meetings were held in Tokio, and the discussions were lim- 
ited to educational administration. From that date on various asSsoci- 
ations were formed in different parts of the Empire and the discussions 
became more general in character. Societies of this character are 
noticed under Supplementary Institutions. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


The Japanese consider the kindergarten to be the basis of education, 
inasmuch as it fosters in the infant mind good habits and moral in- 
struction, while giving the first impetus to the expanding of the intel- 
lectual faculties, and greatly promoting the physical development. In 
connection with the Tokio Female Normal School the first kindergar- 
ten of Japan came into existence in 1876. The children, if not less 
than 3 years and not more than 6 years of age, were divided into three 
groups, according to ages, and the organization of the school was ae- 
cording to Froebel methods. ‘In 1878 a training course was estab- 
lished for persons between 20 and 40 years of age who desired to be 
kindergarten teachers, and who were of good moral character, of sound 
health and constitution, able to read ordinary writing, and were pos- 
sessed of a general knowledge of arithmetic. In 1880 kindergarten 
teaching was included in the curriculum of the female normal school 
for one year previous to graduation. The year 1884 brought about a 
revision of kindergarten regulations; instead of three groups there 
Was an expansion into six groups, and all infants under school age 
were to be trained accordin g to the Froebel system. The school con- 
nected with the normal was made a model for other kindergirten, a 
school fee of 1 yen (99.7 cents) a month was charged, and the following 
schedule of study was adopted. ‘The figures show the number of exer- 
cises each week. Twenty minutes each is given to moral instruction 
and to various object lessons; thirty minutes each to the other exer- 
cises and lessons. 


Course of instruction for Kindergérten. 
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The elementary schools are designed to give children the rudiments 
of moral and intellectual education adapted to make them good mem- 
bers of the community, together with such general knowledge and skill 
as are necessary for practical life, due attention being paid to their 
bodily development. As heretofore stated the elementary schools are 
divided into lower elementary and higher elementary schools. The 
course in the former extends over three or four years; in the latter over 
two, three or four years. Supplementary courses of a more elementary 
or a higher course may be established in both of these groups of ele- 
mentary schools. Apprentices’ schools and supplementary schools for 
technical instruction are classed under the head of elementary schools. 
The subjects of study and the length of the course of study for special 
courses, Supplementary courses, apprentices’ schools, and supplemen- 
tary schools for technical instruction, are arranged according to the 
orders of the minister of state for education. Certain subjects of study 
may be made optional in the elementary schools. In Fu and Ken reg- 
wlations governing the elementary schools of the jurisdiction are to be 
drawn up by the highest administrative officers according to the stand- 
ard outlines prescribed by the minister. The course of study has varied 
somewhat from year to year, local circumstances governing the changes. 
After the establishment of a constitution and the general educational 
revision, which took place in the various grades of education, an im- 
perial ordinance more clearly defined the courses in elementary schools. 
Instruction is given in the ordinary elementary schools in morals, read- 
ing, composition, writing, arithmetic, and gymnastics, but, if local cir- 
cumstances require, gymnastics may be omitted and the history and 
geography of Japan, drawing, singing, and handiwork, may be added. 
Jn the higher elementary schools the geography of foreign countries 
and science are added, and sewing for women. But here, as in the 
ordinary course, if local circumstances require, geography of foreign 
countries and singing may be omitted, and the elements of geometry, 
a foreign language, agriculture, commerce, and handiwork be added. 

Any person desiring to give similar instruction in a private school 
can do so by obtaining permission of the governing authorities of city 
or town. 

The course of study in secondary schools was, by the education act of 
1872, to serve as a supplementary course to that of the elementary 
schools, but the subjects varied so in the different localities that new 
regulations had to be adopted. Commencing with a course varying be- 
tween two and six years the secondary schools were gradually changed to 
lower grade secondary and higher secondary schools. In 1886 an impe- 
rial ordinance was issued which defined the secondary school as an insti- 
tution ‘to prepare pupils either for practical occupations or for admission 
to the higher educational institutions.” The higher secondary schools, 
one of which is to be established in each of the five sections into which 
the country is divided, areunder the direct control of the department 
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of education; the lower grade secondary schools are to be established 


in each Fu or Ken, the subject of study and standard to be obtained 
being indicated by the local authorities, but subject to regulations 
from the educational department. The course of studyin lower grade — 
secondary schools extends over five years; candidates for admission 
“must be of.good moral conduct, of sound physique, over 12 years 
of age, and prove themselves competent to pursue the course.” 

~ The curriculum is as follows: 
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Applicants for admission to the higher secondary schools must have 
completed the lower grade secondary school course, be of good conduct 
and health and upward of 17 yearsof age. Thecourse of study covers 
two years, and a preparatory course extending over three years may 
be added. Medical departments have also been added to the five 
higher secondary schools, the course covering four years. This develop- 
ment plainly shows that the organization of secondary schools has become 
more complete and practical, and that they are an intermediate step to 
the university. The length of school term is forty weeks each year; 
the general subjects of study include Japanese language and Chinese 
literature, English, French, or German, Latin, geography, history, 
mathematics, zodlogy, botany, veology, AtEnney. physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, political economy, philosophy, drawing, dynamics, survey- 
ing, and gymnastics. The standard to be obtained is such that the 
historical sfudies extend over the histories of Greece, Rome, Germany, 
France, England, and America; mathematics, through the first notions 
of plane and analytical geometry, elements of theory of equations, dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, dynamics through kinematics, dynamics 
of solids and fluids; gymnastics include military exercises; drawing is - 
subdivided into the heads of descriptive geometry and mechanical 
drawing. The medical course extends over four years and comprises 
the English language, zodlogy, botany, physics, chemistry, anatomy, 
history, physiology, materia medica, pathology, surgical pathology, - 
medicine, surgery, ophthalmology, obstetrics, and gynecology, medical 
jurisprudence, hygiene, and gymnastics. 

The course of study in the normal schools has been so fully brought’ 
out under “training of teachers” that it will only be necessary to add 
the fact here that in 1886 an extensive revision was made in the regu- 
lations relating to the qualifications of pupils to be admitted to nermal 
“schools as well as those relating to their services after graduation. 
Military training was then first introduced with a view to producing - 
the best possible teachers, and good results have followed. Itis stated, 
in 1890, that the supply of teachers is inadequate to the demand, and 
that ihe “number of pupils adequate to the needs of the country can 
not be trained in the normal schools, owing to the officially fixed num- 
‘ber of pupils and the limited length of the courses of study.” The 
duties of nearly six-tenths of the teachers are performed by pupil 
teachers, and unless a scheme to establish teachers’ institutes for special 
training is carried out the same complaint will be heard in future. 

The education of girls has been somewhat neglected in Japan, yet 
as early as 1872 the Tokio Female School was organized by the depart- 
ment of education. Pupils between 8 and 15 years of age were adiit- 
ted to it at that date, but since then the candidates for admission inust 
have completed the clementary course and be between 14 and 17 years 
ofage. Similar schools have been established elsewhere duting the 20 
years since those: first efforts were made, but it is still stated that - 
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woman’s education has made but little progress as compared with that 
of the boys. Again, it is difficult to give particulars in regard to ad- 
vancement, a8 in some cities female schools are established as a part of 
the lower grade secondary schools. In 1872 the subjects of study in a6 
years’ course were Japanese literature, English language, handiwork, 
and miscellaneous work. Mathematics, writing, composition, singing, 
and gymnastics were added a few years later, and in 1882 the follow- 
ing curriculum was established, which seems to still be the one on 
which the instruction in such schools is based: 
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As a fitting climax to the school system comes the university, with-— 
its four departments of law, science, medicine, andliterature. Itdates 
from an institution of antiquity founded by the Tokugawa government 
and was remodeled after the restoration in 1868. Since that date its 
courses have been modified; in 1873 there were added special courses 
of study in law, chemistry, engineering, polytechnics, and mining; in 
1876 it was united with the medical college; in 1885 the law school, 
which was under the control of the Department of Justice, was merged 
into the university, and the department of technology was formed with 
courses in mechanical and civil engimeering, applied chemistry, naval 
architecture, and kindred sciences; in 1886, by means of an imperial 
ordinance, the university was reorganized as the Imperial University, 
its curriculum extending over three years in each course, except the 
four years’ course in medicine, and at the same time the school of in- 
dustrial technology was placed under control of the university. In 1890 
the college of agriculture and dendrology was united to the university, 
and-on August 15, 1891, the curriculum of the law school was extended 
to four years. | 

The Imperial University has as its object, ‘the teaching of such arts 
and sciences as are required for purposes of state and the prosecu- 
tion of original investigation in those arts and sciences. It consists 
of the university hall and the colleges. The university hall is estab- 
lished for the purpose of orginal instruction and the colleges for theo- 
retical and practical instruction.” Candidates for admission to the . 
eclleges must have received certificates of graduation from a higher 
secondary school or some institution with similar grade of instruction, 
or they must prove themselves possessed of equal attainments in the 
examination held before each college. Persons desiring admission 
to the university hall are required “to present to the president of the - 
university a written application containing the subjects of investiga- - 
tion to be pursued by them.” The president appoints a professor or - 
professors “to superintend the pupil’s studies, and all scientific inves- 
tigations carried on by the students must be made under such super- 
vision.” These investigations are not to be prolonged over two years. 
The course of study in the different faculties is very comprehensive. 
The law course has two divisions, that of law and political eccnomy. 
In the first year of the law course the students have instruction in 
general and Roman laws, civil and criminal codes, in English laws of 
contract and torts, in general French law, the history of German law, 
and the law of pandects. In the second year, in the civil code, code 
ot criminal procedure, the constitution, public international law, exer- 
cises in civil and criminal pleadings, English commercial and property 
laws, practical exercises in the law of pandects, German private law. In 
the third year, instruction in the civil code covers the means by which ~ 
property is acquired, claims, laws of evidence and_ of persons, admin- 
istrative laws, exercises in civil and criminal pleadings. The study of - 
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English law includes commercial law, law of procedure and of evi- 
dence; the study of French law includes history, civil and administrative 
laws. The study of German law includes exercises from the pandects 
and German commercial law. The fourth year extends the studies to 
the commercial code, judicial organization and code of civil procedure, 
private international law, jurisprudence, criminal code, history of legal 
institutions of Japan, exercises in civil and criminal pleadings, Eng- 
lish law of equity, French civil and commercial laws, history of French 
law, German public and administrative laws, and German bankruptey 
law. The section of “ politics ” includes politics, political economy and 
its history, statistics, history of institutions and of polities, English, 
French, and German constitutions, administrative, private and public 
international laws, civil, commercial, and criminal codes, sociology, his- 
tory of legal institutions in Japan, and laws of administrative justice. 

The college of medicine includes a course of medicine extending over 
four years and a course in pharmacy extending over three years. The 
courses include, among other branches, pathology and medical history, 
surgery, physiology, hygiene, psychiatry, anatomy and histology, phar- 
macclogy, chemistry, gynecology, forensic medicine, and dermatology. 
While in the law school the average number of hours each week devoted 
to the different branches is three, in the medical school four appears to 
be the average. In the college of engineering there are nine courses, 
each extending over three years. They are civil engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, naval architecture, technology of arms, elec- 
trical engineering, architecture, applied chemistry, technology of ex- 
plosives, mining, and metallurgy. The college of literature also has 
nine courses, extending through three years, including philosophy, 
Japanese literature, Chinese literature, Japanese history, history in 
general, comparative philology, English, German, and French litera- 
ture. Here, asin the other colleges or faculties, there are professors who 
are graduates of Kuropean or American colleges, and the courses show 
evidence trom the Japanese standpoint of the foreign influences at work 
throughout these islands. The college of science has seven courses ex- 
tending over three years, viz, mathematics, astronomy, physics, geology, 
chemistry, zovdlogy, and botany. The college of agriculture is awaiting’ 
additional development, but now has a three years’ course in agricul- 
ture, vegetable pathology, entomology and sericulture, zodtechny, 
political economy, chemistry, meteorology, forestry, and veterinary 
medicine. 

The university has elective and post-graduate courses, as also regu- 
lar and subsidiary courses. Changes take place when the needs of the 
university require, or when new elements are brought in by those per- 
sons who have been prosecuting their studies in other countries and 
have learned of the new developments in different branches of science. 
There are also scholarships founded by private munificence; one being 
in memory of Hotakéyama Yoshinari, one of the Japanese best known 
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to Americans. These scholarships, founded by the zealous scholar who 
was so powerful an agent in the development of the university from an 
ancient-language school, are in law and chemistry. 

The Japanese have a large class of special schools, which are so di- 
verse in character that, although many of them natur ally group here as 
a part of the school system, they have been classed for convenience’s 

sakeunder NCE y institutions and under Schools of other Depart- 
ments. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHODS OF DISCIPLINE. 


Methods and management.—The educational system is disciplinary - 
in character, inasmuch as habits of obedience are to be inculcated from 
the earliest school years. Great stress is laid upon this point in the 
laws and in the imperial ordinances promulgated from time to time, 
yet no corporal punishment (such as whipping or binding with ropes or 
cords) is permitted in the schools. The methods employed in order to 
bring about the best results in the different grades of schools are not 
especially designated, but may be gleaned from the following: For the 
management of school affairs all wards or villages must organize — 
Peal committees, who are to establish elementary schools for chil- 
dren between 6 and 14 years of age. The committees have general 
charge of the attendance and of the maintenance and establishment of 
the schools, and yet the parents and guardians are really reponsible for 
the attendance of their children. At the end of every year the school 
committees are to find out whether all such children have been in at- 
tendance,’ and, if not, what valid excuse there is for absence. The 
attendance must be of at least sixteen weeks each year, and the length 
of the school session not less than thirty-two weeks. Pupils of both 
sexes are not to be taught together in the same room, except in ele- 
mentary schools. In the lower grade elementary schools not more than 
eighty children and in the higher elementary schools not more than 
sixty children may be taught by one teacher. School fees are charged 
or not, as the case may be, the local officials deciding this matter after 
‘due investigation of the circumstances. The teachers, who must 
be of good moral character and over 18 years of age, are with their. 
schools, frequently subject to local inspection, and even to inspection 
by persons sent direct from the Department of Kducation. The re- 
sults of such inspection are sent to the department annually. As 
far as possible the teachers endeavor to make the instruction practical 
in character, and their zealous efforts to train the children under their 
charge are aided many tunes through the interest manifested by influ- 
ential people of the neighborhood, and many teachers have devised 
methods of their own, both for teaching and managing. School reg- 
istersare kept in many, if not all, elementary and secondary schools, and 
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inthe most populated Kens the inspectors give favorable reports of the 
manner in which entries are made in these registers.! 

Promotion of pupils. —The general trend of education and the adop- 
tion of methods of European atid American schools would indicate that 
pupils are promoted from class to class after due examination, but this 
is not distinctly specified. The laws indicate, however, that parents 
and guardians of pupils are permitted to attend any and all examina- 
tions held in the schools. 

Study, recitations, and progranmes.—The course of study in elementary 
schools is outlined by the governors of Fu and Ken, but planned by 
them according to the standard laid down by the minister in charge 01 
education. IPf any special modifications are required by local cireum- 
stances, then the approval of the minister must first be sought. The 
text-books are chosen by the local authorities with great care, and the 

epartment of Education assumes responsibility for them by examining 
them from time to time and informing the governors as to the result of 
such examination. The Department also compiles and publishes text- 
books to serve as models for authors, and it indicates the general prin- 
ciples which should be incorporated in the books to be used for moral 
teachings. Divers and many have been the regulations outlined as to 
text-books during the gradual growth of the school system, but the 
innumerable changes were found to be injurious to the cause of educa- 
tion. In 1886 regulations for the examination and approval of school 
books and charts were formulated by the Department of Education, and 
publishers of text-books for elementary, secondary and normal schools 
requested the Department to examine those which they desired to pre- 
sent to the public. If satisfactory, certificates, good for a term of years, 
were given upon payment of a fee varying from 10 to 20 yen. All 
such measures were taken with aview to the encouraging of learned 
men to compile text-books, and well-qualified men were selected as a 


1In “Japan,” by J. J. Rein, the methods of teaching are thus described: ‘‘The 
school training of the Japanese boy begins on the sixth day of the sixth month ot 
the sixth year, on which he receives his first lesson in caligraphy with all the ob- 
seryances of etiquette and solemnity which have always characterized the nation 
in such matters. Provided with the necessary materials, consisting of an ink box 
(sumi-ire or suzuri-bako) with a piece of ink (sumi), a brush (fudi) of the thickness 
of a little finger, an ink dish (suzuri), and usually also a little vessel for holding 
water, as well as some paper (kami), the new pupil is introduced to his teacher, who 
makes before him, on a large scale, the simple and more complex signs one after the 
other, and with unwearied patience and unvarying kindness shows him how to 
copy them. It is not often that the pupil displays any want of attention or earnest- 
ness. When he has made repeatedly the same sign, completely covered the paper 
with hieroglyphics, and thoroughly mastered one form he goes on to the second, and 
soon. ‘hus he gradually acquires, in addition to the easy native syllabic writing, 
a stock of Chinese word-signs. On the lowest calculation, he must master in six or 
eight years about a thousand. Quicker pupils under competent teachers learn as 
many as three or four thousand, and scholars as many as ten thousand and even 
more.” 
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committee on compilation. In 1887 these regulations were revised.so 
that text-books in elementary schools may be selected or changed by a 
committee, whose powers are given them by the local governor; the 
books not to be published by themselves or their relatives, or by mem- 
bers of the school board. Text-books for lower grade normal schools are 
to be selected by the instructors, subject to approval of the Minister of 
State for Education. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


Buildings and Grounds.—The same general principle holds good in 
regard to the school buildings as in regard to schools. Where Euro- 
pean customs prevail there is a tendency toward following European 
models in the style and arrangement of school buildings for the differ- 
ent grades. In country districts, for private schools, and for schools 
remote from centers of civilization, the Japanese style of architecture, 
with its one or two story buildings situated in large grounds, may be 
said to prevail. The higher class schools, being more or less affected 
by foreign influences on account of the foreign instructors engaged — 
therein, follow in the main the customs of those peoples who have from > 
time to time been drawn to Japan by commercial or other reasons. 
The ordinary school building is mansion-like in extent, and its pupils 
go to and fro dressed in Japanese costume, while in the university and 
higher grade schools European costumes are often seen. The size of 
rooms varies here as elsewhere, but the general furnishings show the 
desks and chairs found in other countries, and the methods of teaching 
are frequently the same as in the Western Continent. In this connec- 
tion one special feature is noticeable—that is, the Japanese usually pre- 
fer the natural color of the woods in their school furniture and in the 
general furnishings of buildings. Varnished and painted furniture are 
‘found in the schools where foreign instruction prevails, but not so 
in the Japanese schools. According to imperial decrees, all elementary 
schools are to be provided with buildings, school sites, school ap- 
pliances, and buildings for gymnastics; and where agriculture is 
taught there.are lands to be provided for practical training. The pro- 

visions for such buildings, sites, ete., are prescribed by the Fu Chiji or 
Ken Chiji, in accordance with reguiations issued by the minister of __ 
education. As regards the grounds surrounding the buildings, the 
following statement is clearly of interest: As early as 1874 the Jap- 
anese Government granted lands as school sites and exempted such 
lands from taxation. At that date not more than 1,000 tsubo were 
granted for secondary schools and not more than 500tsubo for elementary 
schools. In1880 this amount had been increased to 500 tsubo for pub- 
lic elementary schools and 1,000 tsubo for public secondary and special 
schools, and in 1881 similar governmental provision was made for 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial schools. In the Hokkaidé (or 
northern provinces, which have a special administrative board govern- 
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ing thein) forests, plains, seacoasts, and other lands have been granted 
to the amount of 500,000 tsubo for each school, so as to provide ample 
resources for the maintenance of schools and for encouraging indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Hovrs of school.—In elementary schools the number of school hours 
is not to be less than three nor more than six hours each day; as a gen- 
eral rule, five hours’ daily instruction is given, but the number is ar- 
ranged by the minister of education. The length of the school session 
is not to be less than thirty-two weeks in each year. The length of 
recesses: between studies is not designated in the various decrees 
emanating from the central authorities. 

Holidays and vucations.—These are not especially designated, but 
according to an imperial ordinance of 1886, the year in which a general 
revision of school affairs took place, the elementary schools were to be - 
closed each year for about eight weeks, also on Sundays, naticnal )oli- 
days, and festival days. Elementary schoois may also be closed on 
Saturday afternoons. According to imperial ordinance of 1890 holi- 
days in elementary schools must not exceed ninety days per annum, 
exclusive of Sundays, but this does not apply to apprentices’ schools, 
supplementary schools for technical instruction, and supplementary 
courses. The vacations in the university comprise two weeks at Christ- 
nas, the first week in April, and two months’ summer vacation. Lectures 
are also suspended on Sundays and on the holidays of September 22, 
October 17, November 23, January 30, February 11, and March 20. 

Compulsory attendance.—The department of education has, by means 
of regulations for compulsory attendance, so directed the local anthori- 
ties (Chiji of Fu or Ken) that they fully comprehend the class of rules 
necessary to render instruction obligatory. For elementary schools 
the course required is between three and eight years, with no less than 
thirty-two weeks’ school session annually. The parents are obliged to 
have their children (between 6 and 14 years of age) attend school dur- 
ing such a period, unless they may have some contagious disease, may 
neither have been vaccinated nor had the smallpox. Under such 
conditions the parents and local committees, acting in concert, may 
make other arrangements for the education of such children. 

Sehool supply.—Charts, blackboards, the abacus, apparatus required 
for special studies, the best text-books (translations or otherwise), all 
are considered prerequisites to education. The schoolbooks and charts 
are selected by a committee for the examination of schoolbooks and 
charts. They are subject to the approval of the Fu Chiji or Ken 
Chiji, and must be chosen from among those approved by the minister 
of education. The regulations governing school organizations have 
been in years past subject to the revision which has followed all other 
sections of education, but the tendencies here, as well as elsewhere, are 
toward gradual improvement and the adoption of the best plans found 
in Other countries. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INSTITUTIONS, 


Inbraries and Museums, which greatly facilitate educational work, are 
found in various divisions of the the Empire. No public library, as such, 
had been established before 1868, but many books had been collected 
for the use of pupils in the schools established by the Tokugawa Gov- 
ernment and by the various Han (territories of feudallords). The rev- 
olution, whieh did away with the rule of the Shégunate and brought 
Japan again under the Mikados, was also the means of bringing these 
books together in one common center in Tokio, where they were placed 
in the library of the university and in the Tokio library. 

The latter, established in 1872, is the only one to allow free access 
to the mete: This lbrary heal together with other educational 
institutions, to suffer material changes from year to year, but, in 1890, 
its:shelves held 18,7389 Japanese and Chinese books, and 17,455 Euro- 
pean books, to which the public had free access. The library has also 
about 156,902 books which are not placed before the public. The num- 
ber of visitors was 36,113; the number of books read 247,328. The 
library of the Imperial University contains 14,357 Japanese and Chi- 
nese works, and 54,387 Kuropean books, many of which were transferred 
from the Engineering College. An average of 70 people visited the 
university library each day. Under the controlof Fus and Kens are also 
8 public libraries and 10 private ones, with a total of 74,440 books. 
About 36,341 of these books are found in the local libraries of Tokio. 
In all these libraries there ig a noticeable lack of catalogues, so that the 
public often fails to realize the value of the books on Aeapint oH iImpos- 
sibility of access to them. 


The Tokio Hducational Museum, which was at first called the Office of © 


Productions, takes the first rank among museums. A local museum 
at Shimane is considered the next best museum ona small scale. In 
1820 the ‘Tokio Museum authorities set aside a special room for educa- 
tors who desired to make a study of the various articles exhibited, so 
that they might write upon the subject; in 1881 a catalogue was pub- 
lished; in 1884 learned men. gave lectures to teachers of Tokio and the 
neighboring Ken, using the articles in the museum to illustrate such 
lectures; in 1885 the museum contained 4,815 articles for educational 
purposes, 8,485 zodlogical specimens, together with 908 articles ar- 
ranged in a special room. The visitors in that year were 112,900, and 
the expenditure for that and the Tokio library was 35,131 yen. 

- Societies—Hducational societies were organized in most of the Fus 
and Kens in 1876 and 1877, and, about 1880, many private educational 
societies were founded. Many of these societies are designed to pro- 
mote education in the jurisdictions of the Fu and Ken wherein estab- 
lished, and some of them contain over a thousand members. The 
Tokio Educational Society of 700 members is composed of directors 
and teachers of public and private,elementary schools, or persons 
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otherwise interested in education. In addition to its ordinary transac- 
tions it has held competitive educational exhibitions, established insti- 
tutes for training elementary school or kindergarten teachers, and in 
other ways aided in educational progress. 

Among the most flourishing societies is the private Educational 
Society of Japan, which has 3,733 members and has established four 
branch societies in different parts of the country. Since its establish- 
ment its members have been sent to various districts to deliver ad- 
dresses and lectures and to awaken discussions on educational subjects. 
it publishes a monthly educational magazine and has published educa- 
tional books, and conferred educational medals on those persons whom 
the members desired to reward for meritorious work or to encourage 
continuance of some special work undertaken. Its library consisted of 
36,000 Japanese and Chinese books in 1890. Before proceeding to 
enumerate a few of the 700 societies with their 100,000 members, it may 
be well to state that the Tokio Private Educational Society held an inter- 
esting exhibition throughout an eighteen days’ period which was in itself 
an education. The exhibition contained drawings of the sites and 
buildings of all elementary schools of Tokio, exhibits by pupils and 
teachers. In the collections were 314 articles which received honorable 
mention. Other Kens followed Tokio’s example, the private educational 
societies taking the lead each time. The exhibit at Sogo had over 
5,000 articles, and received 391 awards. In addition to these societies 
and exhibits for the advancement of education there were published, 
between 1873 and 1884, department bulletins containing accounts of 
educational progress in Japan and other countries. In the year 1884 
the Department of Education ceased to publish such bulletins, but 
since 1879 private individuals and local school officers have carried on 
a similar work. 

The following are the principal societies which serve as instrumentali- 
ties of thought: Dai-Nippon-Kidiku-Kwai (Educational Society of 
Japan); T6ki6-Fu-Kidiku-Dan-Kwai (Tokio-Ku Educational Society); 
Chiba-Ken-Kidiku-Kwai (Chiba-Ken Educational Society); Saitama- 
Ken-Shiritsu-Kidiku-Kwai (Saitama-Ken Private Educational Society) ; 
Niigata-Ken-Kidiku-Gikwai (Niigata-Ken Educational Society). 

The object of these societies is the improvement of education and of 
the methods of instruction in the respective localities. 

Then follow the Djishin-Gaku-Kwai (Seismological Society) which 
investigates the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes; Senko- 
Gakusha (Society of Specialities), to study and inquire into various 
special branches of science; Butsuri-Gakkwai (Society of Physics), 
which has in view the exclusive study of the higher course of physics; 
T6kid-Sangaku-Kwaisha (fokio Mathematical Society), which discusses 
' the theory of higher mathematics and translates and compiles works 
on mathematics; T6kié-Futsubun-Kwai (Tokio French Language 
Society). This society is composed of scholars, both Japanese and 
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foreign, who are familiar with the French language, and who meet to 
promote study in the sciences and arts, and to encourage the study of the 
French language by the interchange of knowledge among the members. 

Then there are the Tokié-Seibutsu-Gakkwai (T6ki6 Biological So- 
ciety), for the study of biology in general; Rigaku-Kiékwai (Society of 
Physics), composed of professional students who mect for the purpose 
of inquiring into the principles of physics and of interchanging knowl- 
edge among the members; Nippon-Kdéddkwai (Japanese Society of 
Moral Science), which interprets the principles ef moral science; But- 
surigaku-Yakujikwai (Society for establishing a regular terminology 
for physics); Doitsugaku-Kidkwai (German Language Society), whose 
object is to study in the German language laws, politics, and other 
Sciences; Tetsugaku-Kwai, Philosophical Society, in which the philos- 
ophy of Europe and Asia is studied; Hé-gaku-Miokwai (Society for 
studying law); T6kié-Kwagakuwai and Yakugokwai (Chemical Soci- 
ety), for the study of chemistry and the establishing a regular termin- 
ology for that science); Kégakukwai, which aims to study any matters 
concerning engineering; Bungaku-Kwai (Society of Letters); its object 
to inquire into politics, political economy, philosophy, and all the 
branches of Japanese and Chinese Literature; Kanano-Kwai (Society 
of Japanese Literature), its object to study the etymology and syntax 
of the Japanese language, and also to teach the construction of com- 
mon sentences with Japanese characters i-ro-ha; Ri-i-gaku Kédankwai 
(Society of Physics and Medicine), which teaches the principles of 
physics and medicine, and seeks to diffuse such knowledge among the 
public; Indo-tetsugaku-inmiogaku Kogikwai (Society of Hindoo Phil- 
osophy, and Inmiogaku, a kind of philosophy); Dat-nippon-Shiritsu- 
Yeiseikwai (Japanese Private Society of Hygiene), which interprets 
the laws of public health and diffuses knowledge of sanitary mat- 
_ters; Tokid-igaku-kwai (T6kié Medical Society); Dai-nipponi-yak-uho- 
Kwai (Society for the diffusion of knowledge concerning Pharmacy); 
Shibungaku-Kwai (Literary Society), its object to interpret moral 
principles, to encourage good customs, to promote literature, to edu- 
cate youth, to diffuse knowledge, and to cultivate the moral nature; 
Dai-nippon-nokwai (Agricultural Society of Japan); Ritichi-Kwai (So- 
ciety of Fine Arts), its object to inquire into all the fine arts, to improve 
and advance Japanese fine arts, and to preserve art specimens; Dai- 
nippon-seisan-kwai (Japanese Marine Product Society), which has as 
object to investigate marine products in general and to multiply and 
improve them by interchanging knowledge among the members. 

The Asiatic Society of Japan, in its able reviews, treats of most ab- 
struse subjects. Included in its publications are “ Notes on Japanese 
Schools of Philosophy,” by T. Hoga; “Comments on Shushi’s Philos- 
ophy,” by T. Hoga and Rev. Geo. Wim. Knox; “Materials for the Study 
of Private Law in Old Japan,” by J. H. Wigmore, and other able edu- 
cational articles which serve to show the trend of modern ideas. 
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The Romaji Kai, or Roman Alphabet Association, aims to introduce 
the use of the Roman letters, instead of Chinese ideographs, in writ- 


~ ing the Japanese language. 


In 1879 the Department of Education organized the Tokio Academy, 
which had as object the grouping together of learned men to discuss 
subjects relating to arts and sciences especially as they appertain to 
educational matters, or to the advancement of civilization generally. 
The membership was limited to fifty, afterwards to forty. The approval 
of the Minister of Education was required before any person could 
become a member. At the close of 1890 125 meetings had been held 
and the twelfth volume of their magazine had been published. 

Special classes.—The earliest education of the blind and deaf and 
dumb consisted in merely teaching the former acupuncture, shampoo- 
ing, and music, and the latter some manual occupations, the effort being 
to help the defective classes so that they could earn a livelihcod. The 
Kioto Blind and Dumb Institute was first established by private indi- 
viduals in Kioto in 1828; in 1879 it was trausferred to the authorities 
of the Fu. The course ot study extended over five years, but an addi- 
tional year, called the preparatory course for special branches, was 
added for the purpose of helping the pupils to gain knowledge of some 
industrial pursuit. In 1884 the course of study was divided into gen- 
eral and special, the former extending over six years, the latter over 
five years. In the general course the blind studied “the three Rs,” 


‘geography, history, object teaching, morals, natural history, trainee 


of the senses of touch, smell, and hearing, physics, sewing, gymnastics, 
and singing; in the special course they had instruction in music and 
acupuncture. The deaf and dumb had in their general course morals, 
articulation, ‘the three Rs,” geography, history, drawing, object teach- 
ing, natural history, physics, sewing, and gymnastics; special course, 
drawing (Japanese and foreign), writing, cutting, forging, making gold 
lacquered pictures, joinery with Chinese wood and with Japanese wood, 
sewing, embroidery, and thread work. There is not always strict 
adherence to the course, and supplementary subjects may be allowed in 
both of these courses if it is thought advisable. Candidates for admis- 
sion to the institute must be between 6 and 30 years of age, although 
that limit is sometimes extended to 40 years. 

Pupils who are not natives of Kioto pay a tuition fee of 30 sen 
(about 30 cents) each month. Poor people have loans granted them 
and are also allowed privileges as regards the difficult courses. 

Another institute, the Osaka Model Blind and Dumb Institute, had a 
Similar course, both in length and subjects. The Philanthropic Society 
of Tokio founded an institute for the blind in 1880, which also admitted 
the deaf and dumb. In 1886 this institute came under the control of 
the department of education, and its course was arranged according 
to the following plan: There were two sections—the ordinary and me- 
chanical. The blind were taught the Japanese language, arithmetic, 
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conversation, and gymnastics in the former, music and shampooing in 


the latter. The deaf and dumb had (in the ordinary section) articula-_ 


tion, reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, written conversation, 
and gymnastics; in the mechanical section drawing, fitting and cutting, 
and sewing. The age of admission is between 8 and 18 years. Tuition 
fees were 50 yen (about 50 cents) a month, which were remitted in case 
of poverty. In 1890 there were 12 teachers in the Tokio Institute, 18 
male and 5 female blind pupils, 33 male and 15 female dumb pupils. 
There were 6,764.858 yen expended for new buildings and 3,068.047 yen 
for other purposes. 

An interesting description of the attitude of the Japanese towards 
the blind was read before the Asiatic Society of Japan by Prof. Dixon. 
A résumé of this paper is here presented, as it indicates the thorough- 
ness of the training given to that class: 

The blind, in the earlier period of Japanese history, were considered uncanny 
and unlucky, and they were miserably taken care of until a blind imperial prince 
was born. The Mikado gathered other blind people around the prince for his 
amusement, and later, when the prince became governor of three provinces, he 
selected blind men for his aids in governing those territorial possessions. For three 
centuries these provinces were ruled by the blind. The practice of shaving the 
heads of the blind is traced to the reign of this prince. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the blind were again sent forth into their former misery. But the 
wheel of fortune brought about a revulsion of feeling towards this class, and local 
authorities were ordered to provide for the blind of their districts and to give them 
suitable education. The blind followed two occupations—music and chanting and 
shampooing or massage—those who were experts in musical matters ranking well 
amongst the people, the less expert becoming musical story-tellers. Most towns 
and villages have their shampooers, who promenade at nightfall uttering a call 
indicative of their profession. To become a good shampooer requires nine years’ 
practice. The first three years the would-be shampooer practices on his master; 
then gives three years to acupuncture; then there were three years’ probation, the 
master receiving half the earnings. 

The higher grades of offices were at one timeopen to theblind. Persons 
holding such positions were provided with special insignia of their office. 
Among the blind who have made their mark in the Japanese Empire is 
to be found a famous author, who compiled a valuable work of informa- 
tion in 635 volumes. In other fields of usefulness the blind are some- 
times found; but as shampooers and musicians they seem best known. 

Miscellaneous and special schools.—Additional to the regular schools 
embraced in the school system of Japan there is a large class of so- 
called miscellaneous and special schools, many of which have courses 
of study of a quite elementary character, while others have, as their 
names will indicate, special courses in different lines. Many of these 
schools are under the control of the various departments. In the law 
of education of 1872 all higher schools taught by foreign teachers were 
designated as special schools. In 1873, the Tokio foreign language 
school was established and French courses were introduced, and Ger- 
man, Russian, and Chinese languages were taken up inturn. Hight 
schools were soon thereafter established as a development from this 
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school, but these were eventually abolished, and the German, French 
(1885), and English (1879) sections of the Tokio school became a part 
of the preparatory department of Tokio university. In 1880 a Corean 
section was added to the Tokio foreign language school, as intercourse 
with that country became greater through the treaties of that date- 
The increased extent of commercial affairs plainly indicated to the 
Japanese nation the necessity of establishing commercial schools, 
and at the present time the Tokio commercial school has absorbed the 
remaining foreign language schools. Classed under special schools are 
local, commercial, medical, pharmaceutical, and agricultural schools; 
1. €., 1 medical, 1 commercial, and 1 drawing school in the Iu of Kioto; 
1 medical, 1 agricultural, and 1 commercial school in the Fu of Osaka; 
1 medical and 1 commercial school in the Ken of Aichi; 1 agricultural 
and 1 commercial school in the Ken of Yamaguchi; 1 veterinary and 1 
commercial school in the Ken of Nagasaki; 1 commercial school each 
in the Hokkaidé and in the Ken of Kanagawa, Hyogo, and Shiga; 1 
agricultural school each in the Ken of Niigata, Miyagi, Ishikawa, Tot- 
tori, and Kochi; and 1 veterinary school each in the Ken of Iwate and 
Ehime. In the Fuof Kioto there are 28 special schools giving instruc- 
tion in law, medicine, engineering, political economy, philosophy, 
mathematics, surveying, and drawing; and in the Ken of Aomori, 1 
school of literature, and in the Ken of Miye 1 nautical school. 

The Tokio commercial ‘School (commercial schools date from 1875) 
was formed by the union of the commercial and foreign language 
schools of Tokio, and was placed under the department of education 
in 1885. <A year later an apprentices’ institute and a special institute 
for banking were established in connection with the Tokio school, and 
the regulations indicated that the Tokio commercial school was “to 
prepare persons for the management of either public or private com- 
mercial affairs, or as managers of, or instructors in commercial schools.” 
The course of instruction is twofold, an ordinary course of three year 
and a higher one of two years. Candidates for admission must be over 
16 years of age and pass an examination in designated branches. 
Post graduate and elective courses are allowed. The apprentices’ 
institute is designed to teach “such literary and manual work as is 
necessary for apprentices and artisans, or the children of the same.” 
The courses are two, industrial and special, later called preparatory 
and principal. For admission to the first the children must be over 12 
years of age; to the special course over 14 years; and must be able to 
pass an entrance examination. The banking or accountants’ course 
aims to give such knowledge “‘as is deemed necessary for the transac- 
tion of financial business in Government departments, banks, compa- 
nies, etc.” ‘The course of study extends over two years, and candidates 
for admission must be between 17 and 30 years of age, and be able to 
pass the requisite examination. 
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The Tokio Technological School, established in 1881, was classed 
among the special schools until its annexation to the Imperial University 
in 1886. There are also a few provisional technical schools, but their 
standard is not high enough to class them among special schools. The 
Tokio Fine Art School, established as a branch ot the Engineering Art 
School in 1876, and reorganized in 1887, has not as yet developed to any 
great extent. The Tokio Music School dates trom 1884, and includes in 
Its four-year course of study morals, singing, theory and history ot music, 
methods of instruction, use of various musical instruments. A special 
school in the Keu of Ishikawa has a four years’ course, two of them be- 
ing preparatory years to the courses in either law, science, or literature. 
Five private schools in Tokio are under the supervision of the president 
of the Imperial University, who exercises such prerogative through a 
‘““committee selected from among the officers of the college of law as in- 
spectors ot schools either during the ordinary course of work or at ex- 
aminations.” 

The miscellaneous schools are those whose regulations and courses of 
study do not correspond to either elementary, secondary, or special 
schools. They include 814 schools for the study of Japanese and Chinese 
literature, 139 for the English language, 134 for handiwork, 120 writing 
schools, and 89 for mathematical study. Included under this head is 
the gymnastic institution, established in 1878, and attached to the 
Tokio Normal School in 1885. Its special object is to train teachers in 
military and ordinary gymnastics. Then there is the German language 
school, established in 1883 by the German Language Association. Its 
five years’ course includes German, English, and Latin languages, Jap- 
anese and Chinese literature, natural history, physics, history, geog- 
raphy, chemistry, and mathematics, ethics, drawing, and gymnastics. 
Polities and law are also taught in a three years’ course. The number 
of these schools is 1,440. The greatest increase ot late years is in the 
English language schools. German language schools and those for 
mathematics rank next. The schools for instruction in writing are de- 
creasing in number. 


SCHOOLS UNDER CONTROL OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


The greater proportion of the schools which have been referred to 
throughout this statement are those which were under the control of 
the Department of Education, but this essay would be incomplete 
without a description of such as have been established by, or are under 
the special supervision of, other government departmenis. The first 
mentioned, the Gakushiu-in, established in 1875, was placed under the 
special control of the Department of the Imperial Household in 1884. 
‘The school was originally intended for the exclusive purpose of educa- 
ting the nobility, but other classes are now admitted according to cir- 
cumstances. The course of study is of six years preparatory, five years 
lower grade secondary course. two years higher secondary course, and 
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three years in a general course. A female school for the education of 
daughters of the nobility, which until 1885 was a part of the Gakushiu-in, 
is now under the patronage of the: Empress. The elementary and 
secondary courses extend over six years each, and instruction is given 
in such sciences and arts as are appropriate. 

Under control of the Military Department is the Military College, 
established in 1882, for the training of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineer officers, who are selected on account of talents and distin- 
euished literary attainments. The course of study is of three years, 
and includes tactics, artillery practice, engineering, field fortification, 
horsemanship, military topography, topographical drawing, military 
geography, staff service, military administration and legislation, mathe- 
matics, drawing, foreign languages, literature, etc. The students ad- 
mitted are lieutenants and sublieutenants of infantry and cavairy of 
not less than two years’ service, and the same rank of artillery and 
engineer officers of. not less than one year’s service. The military 
academy is designed: “to give instruction in such sciences and arts 
as are necessary to prepare students as officers of thearmy.” The sub- 
jects of study are tactics, artillery, engincering, history, geography, 
drawing, mathematics, physical and chemical science, foreign languages, 
and Chinese literature. The military cadet course covers three years; 
military students of infantry, and cavairy, three years; for artillery and 
engineering five years, with a provision that students of artillery and 
engineering, ‘are to be appointed sublieutenants after two years’ 
study, and allowed to continue their study in the academy with the 
rank of student sublieutenants.” Nearly five thousand students have 
been admitted since 1870 and 1,652 have graduated. The Toyama Mili- 
tary School, founded in 1873, aims to train instructors, from among the 
commissioned and noncommissioned infantry officers, to investigate 
the condition of foreign military methods; to make practical experi- 
ments in manual drill, manceuvers, and other military arts; and to 
investigate the physical and normal condition of officers and privates. 
The Military School of Gunnery, which in a four months’ term instructs 
in the handling and firing of artillery, was first established in 1886. 
The Military Department has had since 1871 a “corps of instruction” 
under its control for the training of persons desiring to be commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers of thearmy. The candidates must be 
between 18 and 25 years of age, of sound constitution, of a specified 
height, and must pass an entrance examination, and, if trumpeters, must 
have regular teeth. Over 15,000 students have been admitted to this 
corps and nearly 10,000 have graduated. 

Lhe Department of the Marine controls the Naval Academy, with its 
four years’ course in naval tactics, navigation, torpedoes, o1dnance 
exercises, and general subjects. Candidates for admission must be 
between 15 and 20 years of age, of sound constitution, and able to 
pass an entrance examination in punctuation and in composition .in 
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the Chinese language, arithmetic and algebra, English and Japanese 
transiations, English dictation, grammar, and conversation. The 
Naval Engineering College, separated from the Naval Academy in 1881, 
trains engineer officers, [called cadet engineers in the United States], 
and also trains in the higher branches of the science. The limit of age 
for candidates is 16 to 20; the course one of five years. Then there are 
the Naval Medical College and the Naval Paymaster’s school, the titles 
easily indicating the class of instruction given. The five years’ course 
of study for physicians and surgeons include zodlogy, botany, practical 
chemistry and histology, materia medica, pathology, obstetrics, surgery, 
opthalmology, diseases of women, hygiene, medical jurisprudence, sur- 

gical practice, physics, anatomy, Tlaetal or. health and sanitation in 
camp life. The paymasters’ course is of three years in Japanese and 
Chinese literature, mathematics, political economy, bookkeeping, and 
law. Candidates for admission must be between 18 and 20 years of 
age. 

The Department of Justice has connected with ita law school dating 
from 1876. Those desiring admission must pass the examination in 
Chinese classics and history. The course of study, which extends from 
two to four years, includes gail aud Japanese laws and laws of the 
moot court. 

The Department of Agriculture and Commerce controls the Tokio Ag- 
ricultural and Forestry College, which, in a modified form, dates from 
1874, It was first a school of eee then in 1882 a school for the 
special science of forestry was established. In 1886 these were abol- 
ished and the present college was founded. A general preparatory 
course, three years, leads up to either of the three sections, 4. ¢., agri- 
culture, forestry, and veterinary science. The sectional courses are 
from two to three years, or even shorter duration, according to circum- 
stances. In order to enter the preparatory course, students must be 
between 16 and 24 years of age, and must pass an examination in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, Japanese geography and laws, English or 
German language, composition, and chemistry. The higher courses re- 
quire similar attainments and the age to be between 18 and 25 years. 

The Department of Communications has contro! of the school of teleg- 
raphy and the Tokio Nautical School. Telegraphists have one year’s 
course for adult pupils between15 and 25 years, and two years for juve- 
niles between 13 and 15 years of age. This school dates from 1873, but a 
branch school was established at Osaka in 1882. Entrance examina- 
tions are required in English, French, Japanese, and Chinese literature; 
the subjects taught are telegraphy, English, French, mathematics, and 
electricity. The nautical school is designed to train for the merchant ma- 
rine and navalreserves. It dates from 1875 and was organized as a Gov- 
ernment schcol in 1882 with a course of five years in navigation and 
engineering. Candidates for the course in navigation are required to 
be between 14 and 15 years of age; for the engineering course between | 
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15 and 20 years. The entrance examination to both includes English, 
Japanese, and Chinese literature and composition; also mathematics. 

The Hokkaidé Administration Board has control, since 1886, of the 
Sapporo Agricultural College. The school dates from 1872, and in its 
present form has courses in theoretical and practical agriculture, and in 
civil engineering. A preparatory course of four years requires the 
candidate for admission to be over 13 years of age and to pass an 
examination in the elements of the English language, Chinese litera- 
ture, and arithmetic. For permission to become students of the special 
course, the candidates must be above 17 years and have passed through 
the preparatory course, or have passed an examination in the English 
language, English and Japanese translations, Chinese literature, geog- 
raphy, history, natural history, physical geography, physiology, ele- 
ments of chemistry, and mathematics. Post-graduate courses, from 
one to three years, are allowed to students at expense of the school, 
if they possess unusual attainments. There is also a two years’ course 
in practical agriculture with a model farm attached. 


PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES. 


At the commencement of this essay reference was made to the proba- 
ble changes which would arise from the establishment of the new con- 
stitution. According to the views of several writers who seem cogni- 
zant of educational and other affairs, the future of education in Japan 
is not painted in the most glowing colors. The newly established Par- 
lament is endeavoring to institute economies, and among other things 
public instruction loses at least one-half of the $800,000 fund pro- 
posed by the Government. .Five years ago (about 1887) five higher 
schools for secondary instruction were created in different places 
throughout the Empire by Viscount Mori. These schools were to be 
the beginning of future universities. Of these training academies the 
one at Sendai, a city of 70,000 inhabitants north of Tokio, commenced 
its class work in 1889, but the buildings were not completed nor did 
the formal dedication take place until the latter part of 1891. Great 
preparations for this event were made. Teachers of the surrcunding 
country, the higher officials of the department of education (the Mom- 
bush6, as it is called), and prominent citizens took park in the ceremo- 
nies, which were preceded by the conferring of diplomas on graduates 
of the medical department. The decrease in the budget tends to do 
away with these institutions; the reformers object to so much state 
control of education; students refuse to be taught by foreigners, and a 
general conservative movement in education is noticeable. Among the 
tendencies manifest of late years are these: “The rising generation is 
growing up without those habits of instinctive obedience and reverence 
which characterized the previous civilization ;” ‘‘ The question of how to 
preserve sound morality and discipline in the schools is causing grave 
concern at headquarters, 7. ¢., among the prominent officials who have 
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education in charge.” As the Japanese truly say, “the common-school 
idea is to civilize the whole people of the Empire; consequently mor- 
ality should be cultivated, as that is the basis of all education.” The 
demand for foreign teachers grows less and less from year to year, as 
students prefer the Japanese, who more thoroughly understand their 
customs and who are of more assistance to them in making translations 
and other literary work. 

The present status of affairs, with the tendencies toward still further 
revision of education, may be gleaned from the following statement of 

-a resident of Japan: 

The ranks of the foreign instructors in the Imperial University have been scriously 
thinned, and their places are being filled by young graduates of promise, and the 
proccss has included even the representatives of German science, which has of late 
been in the highest favor. Parliament has questioned the policy of educating stu- 
dents abroad at the expense of the State, and it is likely that the number of these 
students will be gradually reduced. The students who are taught here in forcign 
languages are not found to be so ardent as in former days in the acquisition of the 
foreign tongue, and the task of conveying such instruction has become correspond- 
ingly difficult. In the matter of laws, too, the postponement by Parliament of the 
operation of the Commercial Code until 1893 is significant. Itis a close adaptation of 
the German code, and its repugnance to the customs of the country is onc of the strong 
points with its opponents. Parliament is very anxious, too, to know whether it is 
necessary to maintain so many foreign advisers and superintendents inthe Govern- 
ment departments, and the ministry is placed always in an attitude of defcnse and 
explanation, nottosay apology. In religion,! too, the reactionary movement is strong. 

In contradistinction to these statements made by persons resident.in 
Japan, it may be said that the Japanese have long followed the pro- 
gressive movements of European and American countries, and that 
they have endeavored in every way to develop instruction. The ex- 
hibits made at the different international exhibitions have shown a 
high standard of excellence, and even the publications by the Japanese 
of work done in the English, French, and German languages were re- 
markably correct. A.cursory glanceat their educational journals shows 
that many modern movements are under discussion, and that the retro- 
grade movements are directly counterbalanced by other efforts toward 
even higher advancement. In all matters appertaining to the educa- 
tion of children the efforts have been most noticeable. The Japanese 
teacher, who must be of a high moral character himself, acts as asort of 
guardian for those under his guidance, and ifthe pupils act badly out- 
side of the school room the teacher is considered at fault. 

A foreigner writing for the Journal of the Japanese Educational 
Society (described under Supplementary Institutions) suggests to the 
Japanese people the establishing of vacation colonies for poor children, 
such as are so successfully carried outin Germany, Spain, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere. 


1 By the new constitution absolute freedom of religious belief and practice is se- 
cured, so long as it is not prejudicial to peace and ordcr. There is no State religion 
‘and no State support. 
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Still another number of the Journal discusses the movements of a 
woman’s educational society, which, numbering 120 members in 1887, 
has as its object the promoting of woman’s education. ‘The society had 
already displayed its interest in the subjects of hygiene, equal rights 
of men and women, and it, with other organizations, was manifestly 
developing all movements which tend toward the higher education of 
woman. . 

The training of women in Japan has now become a noticeable feature. 
In the Ken of Naganaa school has been established for the purpose of 
training women “to take charge of and amuse young children while 
their mothers are at work.” In 1891 there were 74 pupils. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to “employ women in the Imperial Post 
and Telegraph Offices” and “to place them on an equal footing with 
other employés.” The ‘women who are taking the lead in these move- 
ments are the Samurai class—t. e., those who belong to military circles.” 
They are endeavoring “to establish upon a broader and surer founda- 
tion the position of women in their own country.” They are “eagerly 
working into the positions of teachers, interpreters, trained nurses, and 
other places which naturally open to women.” 

The propriety of having preparatory commercial and technical in- 
struction in elementary grades, so that the pupils might be better 
fitted to enter the regular technical schools, was discussed in 1890, 
In 1892, in discussing the possible establishment of apprentice schools, 
the needs of localities were to be taken into consideration. In some dis- 
tricts spinners are needed, in others stonemasons, in other localities 
still other industries were most needed. 

A new development in the scientific line, the Harris School of Sci- 
ence, which was regularly opened on April 7, 1891, is observed in con- 
nection with the Doshisha Preparatory, Collegiate, Theological, Scien- 


tific, and Politico-Law schools at Kioto. The gift of Mr. J. N. Harris, 


of New London, who gave $100,000 for such purpose, its aim is to “ offer a 
post-graduate course to such students of the collegiate department as 
may desire to pursue advanced studies in science and its application 
to the arts.” 

The Doshisha school was founded in 1875; girls’ school added in 
1877. The preparatory has a two years’ course; the collegiate, four 
years. The collegiate division has (1) a literary, historical, and political 
course; (2) ascientific and mathematical course. Then thereisa regular 
theological course and a school of political science and law. The inten- 
tion 1s to develop this school into a university under Christian influ- 
ences. 

While the growth of education has been truly marvelous in this far: 
off eastern empire, especially during the last twenty-five years, yet 
may it be said that the characteristic effort “to combine in ene system 
the beard schools of England, the high schools of Ameriea, the normal 
schools of France, and the universities of Germany” has naturally 
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made the task a difficult one, and the ‘history of the department of 
education shows constant countermarching by which the goal has been 
brought nearer and nearer.”! “ Boards and departments and offices were 
created and abolished; codes were formulated and repealed; individuals _ 
were appointed and dismissed.” But with all “the Japanese educational 

system exhibits two out of the three great principles of national in- 

struction: it is compulsory and secular, but not gratuitous,” Notwith- 

standing that education is compulsory, in the country districts the 

simpler elementary course is a comparatively short one, because the 

country people are poor and unable to pay for longer terms. ‘The 

weak point in the maintenance of such elementary and middle schools, 

besides the changes to which they have been subjected, is that they 
are subject to the success of the crops, as the amount of local taxa- 

tion must be dependent, among a poor agricultural people, upon their 
yearly prosperity.” Great hopes are based upon the normal schools, 

as the Japanese realize thoroughly the need of well-trained teachers 
for the lower grade schools. They say truly that it is “a broadening 
of the base of education that Japan needs most; among a people so 
inteliigent and so ambitious there will never be any lack of polishing 
at the apex;” hence the life in the university, with its students “engaged 
in independent investigation of abstruse questions in medicine, chem- 
istry, and physics,” will make its impress felt by degrees in Japan and 
elsewhere, as its students continue to spend years of study in other 
countries and bring back such elements of Western civilization as are 
most needed to carry out the ideas of the statesmen of Japan. 

The spirit of Japanese education was thus summed up by His Excel- 
lency Count Mori just prior to his assassination. It forms a fitting 
termination to this essay on the educational system. He says: 

It is our aim to inculcate and develop three qualities in our people: obedience, 
sympathy, and dignity ?—obedience, because only throngh obedience come regu- 
larity and serenity of life. Our people are irregular at present, and the influence of 
our rebellion ten years ago has been widespread in making them so; therefore obe- 
dience ranks first among the qualities they need. Sympathy we must inculcate, 
because itis the crowning virtue of civilization and the indispensable basis of the 
democracy which we, like other nations, hope to become. Ourpecople have emerged 
too recently from feudalism to possess sympathy in any great degree, and withont 
sympathy the best manis but asavage. Finally, dignity is the handle of all the 
blades of character. The Japanese are an impulsive people, and now that they are 
about to meet the outside world on equal terms for the first time the value of dignity 
can not be overestimated. These three, again, are the characteristics of an ideal 
army, invariable obedience, perfect sympathy of high with low and low with high, 
equal dignity in victory and in defeat. To aid in their development, therefore, we 
have established military drill in our schools. a 

Such is the self-imposed task of the Japanese in their efforts to edu- 
cate the nation, and the results are especially noteworthy, for this 
people has adopted the best developments of the Western Hemisphere, 


1The Real Japan, by Henry Norman, pp. 89-106. _ 
2 Ibid., pp. 103, 104, 
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and has overcome almost insurmountable difficulties in devising and 
developing an eclectic system. Foreign influences are felt in reflex 
action, but it is said that ‘‘in five years’ time there will hardly be a 
position! involving high practical scientific knowledge filled by a for- 
eigner—the architects, the naval architects, the engineers, the mining 
and railway and sanitary engineers, the chemical and agricultural 
experts, the physicians and surgeons, the assayers and masters of the 
mint—all will be graduates of the Tokei Daigakko, or Imperial Univer- 
sity.” This is a clear picture of the Japan of the period. The discus- 
sions in regard to a narrowing of the educational budget, the changes 
involved in the establishment of a new constitution will all cause cer- 
tain modifications of the present status, but the natural tendencies of 
the Japanese people signify onward movements in every line where the 
nation’s weal is taken into consideration, and the future will bring still 
other developments as marked in their way as have been those of the 
past. 
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EDUCATION IN ITALY} 
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The object of this essay is to indicate the tendency of modern italy 
toward high special studies. But before exhibiting, by analytical 
tables, the standing of the Italian nation in those intellectual departments 
in which she has already attained a prominent position, it seems advisable 
to give an introductory statement as to the condition of her primary, 
secondary, and industrial schools, according to the most recent statistics. 

This essay ineludes a statistical review of the following subjects: 

i. Illiteracy: Causes, percentages. 

Ii. Kindergarten and their development. 

ilf. Popular Primary Education: Schools, whether public, night, 
Sunday, military, mdustrial, normal; their progress since the enact- 
ment of the law for compulsory education (1877). 

IV. Secondary: Inferior and superior ‘“ ginnasi” and “ licei;” tech- 
nical schools and technical institutes; naval, agricultural, industrial, 
and normal schoois; reform of secondary instruction. 

YV. Superior and Special Instruction: Universities; their programmes 
and their pending reform; superior institutes, superior special schools, 
academies, and special academic institutes. 

VI. Fine Arts: Academies, institutes, museums, antiquities, and 
national monuments. 

VIL. Libraries: Governmental, university, provincial, municipal, ete. 

Vill. Press: Newspapers; magazines; books. 

IX. Budget of public instruction. 

X. Scholastic, general, provincial, and municipal administration, 


I.—ILLITERACY.,. 


The following figures, representing the degree of illiteracy of the 
Italian people, notwithstanding the law for, compulsory education 
(1877), show that, in order to wipe out illiteracy from her soil, Italy has 
still to contend with serious problems. 


1Supplementary to ‘“‘The School System of Italy,” in the Report of the Comuinis- 
sioner of Education for 1888-89, pp. 182-195. 
, o19 
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Percentage of illiterates to 100 inhabitants. 


From 12 to 
Census. All uges. | 20 years of 

age. 
186) once eee 78. 06 71. 45 
1871.5 See eee 72. 95 63. 53 
881. cee eee 67. 26 54. 30 
go Ee erences 55. 00 42. 00 


Percentage to marriages. 


In 1891, of 66,658 marriages registered in the chief provincial dis- 
. tricts, 28.08 per cent of the “contracting parties” were unable to read 
and undersign the legal act. 


Proportion of illiteracy at the time of marriage, by regions. 


Northern Italy: ; 
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Central Italy: 
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REG 1G) Bete in ain coe Sim nem cumie a oem mee se oe anes we eee el 16. 05 
Southern Italy: 

PDI CSc ec Sse ne ened coawac veee es 0c eee eee ee 36. OL 

SP OMOTZ OT OTe 5. wine oso so Seated seed was pe ae iw eee eel eee 63, 04 

PARCBOAOC Sowa Secs eecccecs se decs oh S Yee -lee cetesiem ceria ee 49, 52 


A generation ago 78 per cent of the Italian population could not read 
or write. Since then education has reduced illiteracy to 50 per cent of 
the whole population, 42 per cent of persons from 12 to 20 years of age, and 
28.08 per cent of those contracting marriage. Yet this gain ig not con- 
sidered sufficient by those who insist that intelligence and education 
are indispensable attributes of national pride, popular prosperity, and 
human civilization. 

As the ignorant man in the struggle for existence has no chance 
against his learned competitor, so popular illiteracy robs a nation of 
moral energy and condemns her to be the victim and the slave of those 
who possess greater intellectual force. This has been felt in Italy by 
all patriotic citizens, and education, therefore, has been a subject of 
legislation ever since the unification of the country was completed in 
Rome twenty years ago. The evil was, however, too deeply rooted to 
be cured within one generation. The main causes of this deplorable 
state of public education in Italy, as it was revealed by the first cen- 
sus (1861), must be sought in the following historical facts: 

First, the foreign invasions, which for so many centuries not only 
subjugated, but kept the country divided against itself and denational- 
ized even its literature and instruction. 

Second, in the religious superstition which for a long time domi- 
nated the masses—a consideration that finds its unmistakable proof in 
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the proportional average number of illiterates existing (in 1872) in 
Piedmont, where foreign domination never existed, viz, 15 per cent, 
and that of Basilicate, Abruzzi, the southern province of Calabria, and 
Sicily rescued ih 1560 from Bourbon Jesuitic rule 90 per cent. It has 
also been reported, as characteristic of religious influence, that the 
only spot in Italy where illiteracy did not exist was in the Alpine dis- 
tricts inhabited by the Waldenses, the only Protestant Italian popula- 
tion. 

If the flame of Italian genius has not been extinguished by such 
influences, while popular culture disappeared, it is because of the ex- 
traordinary resisting power of the Latin race, which even in the darkest 
days of its history, between the thirteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
gave to the world such representatives as Dante Alighieri, Christopher 
Columbus, Nicolo Machiavelli, Giordano Bruno, Michelangelo Buon- 
arotti, Raffaele Sanzio, Galileo Galilei, Leonardo da Vinci, Amerigo 
Vespucci, etc. Andin more recent times, Galvani, Volta, Beccaria, 
Torricelli Spalanzani, Rossini, and others; poets, thinkers, navigators, 
scientists, and artists, whose immortal works and teachings brought 
Italy to a third life and illumined the paths of humanity. 


II.—KINDERGARTEN, 


The kindergiirten (asili infantili), which were few in number thirty 
years ago, were after the first census (1861) gradually brought to a 
successful development, as is shown by the doubling of their number 
between 1871 (1,099, with 130,806 infants) and 1888-01 (2,218, with 
256,423 infants). The department of education also manifested interest 
in their special pedagogic and scientific aims: 

First, by the introduction of Ireebellian lectures on hygiene, pediatry, 
and the best methods of practical infant instruction, these lectures to 
be delivered in the principal centers of population by licensed female 
teachers and physicians. 

Second, by annexing the kindergarten to the royal normal schools as 
far as the regular inspection, uniform and systematic organization, and 
the pedagogic preparation of female teachers were concerned (1890). 

Third, by national exhibitions of hygiene and methods of infantile 
instruction (Milan, 1891). 


Kindergarten schools. 


1871. 1881. 1888-’91. Notes. 


Wupbcusindercivien! (2... 1, 699 1, 379 1,594 | Total kindergirten, 2,218. 

Toile 6 oe ee aoa Seeeearser nese 180,806 | 191,057 | 215,941 | Total pupils, 256,423, with constart 
tendency 10 increase.a 

Private kindergiirten.......-|...------- 362 624 


lS ene pra 27,491 | 40, 482 
a In 1892 there were 1,618 public kindergirten, wita 228,490 pupils, and 602 private kindergirten, with 
39,696 pupils; total 2,220, with 268,186 pupils. 
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III.-—-POPULAR PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Primary instruction is now imparted in all the communes of Italy 
(3,253 on the Ist of January, 1892). 

it was first made compulsory in 1859, but the law could not be 
enforced at that time on account of the political agitation during the 
period of the wars of independence. A new law was enacted in 1877, 
covering more ground than the former, the enforcement of which has 
been of marked effect in the general development of popular culture, 
as is shown in the length of the school term (9 months between 6 and 
10 years of age); in the number cf pupils; in the attendance and effi- 
ciency of teachers, which has kept pace with the general improvement 
by means of pedagogic lectures an annual conventions. 

The spirit of national and popular education is greatly aroused by 
the parliamentary debates that have recently taken place on the sub- 
ject, and the subsequent augmentation of the budget of public instruc- 
tion by the central as well as by the provincial and municipal adminis- 
trations. The discussions included the creation of a pension fund for 
the benefit of elementary teachers, and they extended to the benefits 
which would accrue from the subsidies granted by the Government to 
communes for the erection of school buildings. 

The number of pupils, which in 1871 amounted to 1,722,947, has now 
increased to 2,326,392 in public elementary day schocls only; but 
including night, Sunday, normal, and military schools, a total of 
3,306,266 is obtained for the whole population of Italy. This includes 
army elementary schools, which are peculiar to the country, the useful- 
ness of which is demonstrated by special statistics. As a result of 
their organization the illiteracy, which on 100 reeruits of both army 
and navy, averaged formerly 52.78 per cent, had decreased in 1871 to 
an average of 6.52 per cent, so that 93 per cent were sent home after 
their military term of service able to read and write. When, owing 
to reasons of public economy, the regulation was repealed which pro- 
vided that no recruit could get his discharge unless he could read and 
write, the percentage of those who had been in school was reduced. 

Finally, of the annual contingent of 365,026 recruits, 80.48 per cent 
are fully able to read and write at the time of their discharge from 
military service. By law all sergeants leaving the army may receive, 
if desired, the diploma of an elementary teacher, thus greatly contrib- 
uting to the increase of the staff for primary Opell education. 

In the elementary and industrial schools and institutes for deaf, 
dumb, and blind of Milan, Palermo, Rome, and Turin, as well as all 
the elementary and industrial schools of prisons, penitentiaries, and 
houses of correction of Italy, the increase of illiteracy is still larger, as 
shown by special statistics. (Of 388 illiterates in reformatories, 371 were 
able to read and write at the end of the year.) In the roll of primary 
instruction there are also about 50 schools opened in foreign countries, 
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namely, in the Levant and certain parts of South America, where Ital- 
ians remain as residents and not as citizens. The Italian Government 
reserves the right to inspect and to enforce a curriculum of study, con- 
tributing in its budget and annual subsidy of one-half million lire. 

The programme of studies for elementary schoolsis as follows: Rights 
and duties of citizenship, reading, handwriting, rudiments of the 
Italian language, and history, arithmetic, metric system, gymnastics. 

Manual training will be added at an early date to the programme 
in order to prepare those pupils for common industrial life who do not 
pursue the higher courses of studies. 

The criticism is made, both in and out of Parliament, that the ele- 
mentary school of Italy is not sufficiently educational to form the char- 
acter of the pupil, so that he will be fitted to perfcrm whatever duties 
are assigned him by his compatriots; that too much of his time is taken 
up by the arid processes of mental exercises to the detriment of the 
moral aims of education. To that criticism, Hon. HE. Villari, ex-minis- 
ter of public instruction, and one of the most learned and progressive 
Italians in pedagogical science, answered that the educational char- 
acter of the people’s schools could not be expected to be perfected by 
means of programmes only, so iong as the genera! progress of the people 
is slow; that progress must come from every direction in order to 
give the people’s school a higher educational character. 

But itis an acknowledged fact to-day that in modern Italy elemen- 
tary instruction, which only could raise the standard of popular educa- 
tion among the masses, has been from the beginning unwisely sacrificed 
to secondary instruction. This has been clearly stated by Hon. 
Gallo in his exhaustive report to the Chamber of Deputies this year. 
He says: “We went too far when we admitted that secondary instruc- 
tion could have, as a means of educating the people, the same efficacy 
as primary education. Italy always needed, and needs yet, a school, 
complementary to the elementary cne, where the minds of the pupils 
will be formed especially for the aims of life and the defense cf national 
rights. It is the Government’s duty to organize a democratic school 
answering to the needs of the majority of the people, who can not con- 
tinue their education in the schocls for secondary instruction.” Thus 
it seems that the curriculum of primary instruction in Italy has been 
freely discussed and the suggestion of the complementary School is ad- 
mitted as a necessary basis of an early reform. 
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Elementary instruction.! 


Number. 1871. 1881. 1888-'91. Notes. 
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1The ‘“Annuario Statistico,” September, 1892, gives later figures as follows: Public schcols, 55,547; 
pupiis, 2,357,148. Private schools (regular), 8,157; pupils, 184,404. Private schools (irregular), 2,908; 
pupils, 85,172. Night schools, 5,191; pupils, 191,600. Sunday schools, 3,625; pupils, 100,150. Total, 
2,918,474. This does not include the army schools. 


IV.—SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, 


Secondary instruction is given in the following classes of schools: 

(a) Classical: Ginnasi (inferior and superior); licci. 

(b) Technical schools and technical institutes. 

(c) Nautical, industrial, agricultural, commercial, and normal schools. 

The inereased number of technical schools and institutes, and of 
‘“oinnasi” and “licei,” as well as the increase of pupils, viz, from 43,798 
in 1871, to 85,629 in 1890, is considered as a great advance in secondary 
instruction in Italy. But whether the people derive greater usefulness 
from classical or technical training is now a particular subject of dis- 
cussion, the result of which is expected to be in favor of technical in- 
struction. It may be stated as an opinion that while all the Italian min- 
isters of public instruction have understood their mission and demon- 
strated a desire to falfill it to the best of their ability with the means 
put at their disposal, very few of them have emancipated themselves 
from the Itahan preference for classical studies “for the majority of 
the people,” a tendency which is not in harmony with the modern idea 
of fitting the greatest number for the pursuit of agriculture, commerce, 
industry, and finance—a field where “arithmetic is the first theoretical 
study necessary for the mastery over the material world.” The evil 
of fostering classic instruction among the Italian people is proven, 
first, by the ratio of the number of pupils frequenting ‘‘ginnasi” and 
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“licei” (63,860) to those of technical schools and institutes (21,036), the 
only secondary instruction preparing pupils for early practical life; 
second, by the fuct that out of the 50,132 pupils of the “ ginnasi” 
13,728 only enter the “ licei,” the balance, viz, 36,404, entering the field 
of life with a preparation or classical studies, when a technical and a 
professional one would be more to the purpose. The consequence of 
this is that when the students are brought in contact with the people 
of other nations, and especially with the Anglo-Saxon, they are fre- 
quently found to be deficient in the practical methods that lead to suc- 
cess. So that while the “ginnasi” though crowded with pupils, do not 
contribute much to the hgiher and special studies, since the greater 
number of them (68 per cent) stop at the door of the “‘licei,” agriculture, 
commerce, industry, and steam power are not attended to as they 
should be for the increase of national prosperity. 

Hon. EH. Villari, ex-minister of public instruction, in his analysis of 
the Italian system of public instruction before the Chamber of Deputies, 
May, 1891, and in response to the general attack against classical edu- 
cation, closed the debate with the following sentences, characteristic of 
an Italian mind: 

Industrial sehools are neeessary for the toiler in order that he may be trained to 
the study of the material world, of whieh he is a part. But ifthe people prefer to 
crowd the “ ginnasi,” it is beeause they naturally follow the instinets and traditions 
of their eountry. Therefore, it is our duty to raise a generation edueated to live in 
the world of thought. The scienecs, and mathematies partieularly, however useful 
they may be in subjugating natural forces to the use of man edueate only unilater- 
ally. They do not prepare human intelligenee for these problems, the objectiveness 
of whieh is thought, while literature and words, holding all that a nation has felt 
and suffered, direet the pupil toward a world of thought, thus forming that intelli- 
gent elass which has a high mission in modern times when the werking class is on 
the inerease and tending to become one of the most potent forces of human soeiety. 

Then, refusing to consider a plan for the general reform of the Italian 
educational system, which he declared could only be done by slow and 
continuous movement, the minister proposed what he thought necessary 
and advisable to adopt in the transformation of technical instruction, 
namely, the division of existing technical schools into thres branches: 
First, a school of superior elementary instruction; second, a school 
for commerce and industry; third, a theoretical scientific school for 
those who wish to entertechnical institutes. The first of such new 
schools to be accessible both to men and women in order to give them 
an equal chance to complete their elementary instruction for the educa- 
tion of the family and the wants of ordinary life. The second, the 
industrial, he declared urgent, because the “ wealthiest and most pow- 
erful nation is the ene that creates the most skilled laborer.” The third, 
the theoretical, to fully prepare for the applications of science. 
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Programmes of study for secondary instruction. 


Ginnasi. 
: Licei (3 years). 
Inferior (3 years). | Superior (2 years). 

itt PAN OW OG onc son wees ne | Italian language and litera- | Italian literature, ‘‘Dantesca”’ period. 
ture. 

Geography, descriptive and | Geography, ancient......-.. | Geography, medizval and modern. 

portic 

PEDO) @ligererss (elais eo ele cists. sisicere's cee ‘Hrenchs Gernaneeseeeeeeeee | French and literature; German, optional. 

PATILIMMCIGC So o< cle ctecccie c= Mathematics (arithmetic, ! Algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry. 
rational). 

Natural sciences. ...-......5: Zoology, VOlAnY -.--2csese<- Zoélogy, botany, mineralogy, geology, 

physics, chemistry (cinematics, statics, 
dynamics). 
BI) reatinyplit uerevcleyer er cle:aicievcicvers/cie sacle Peper raters arc ereie cay areratescre oiete sieree History, medieval and modern. 
Gy S ULC Smce rete sivietele © slew oft Gore kaa ne cre aralsislelescrest cre Greek and the classics. 


IO ttlinmepeesrers cre = cies c/s caries BUG VAsDT Nea, capers eeneeta eee Stee rere eee Latin and the classics. 
| Philosophy, psychology, logic, ethics 


mechanics, pneumatics, acoustics, op- 
tica, electricity and magnetism. 


DIPLOMAS! OF SECONDARY CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


The diploma of the fifth elementary year is necessary to be admitted 
to the inferior “ ginnasi.” 

The diploma of the third year inferior “ einnasi” is necessary to be 
admitted to the superior ‘“‘ ginnasi.” 

The diploma of the second year superior “ ginnasi” is necessary to 
be admitted to the “licei.” 

The diploma of the third year ‘‘licei” is necessary to be admitted 
to the “universities.” . 

The diploma of the third year “‘licei” is necessary to be admitted to 
the superior special schools. . 


PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL SCITIOOLS AND INSTITUTES. 


Technical School (3 years).—Ltalian language; geography, descriptive 
and political; French; arithmetic; geometry; commercial studies, book- 
keeping, handwriting, natural sciences, drawing. 

Technical Institute (2 years).—Physics, mathematics (first section); 
agronomy (second section); surveying (third section); commercial stud- 
ies and bookkeeping (fourth section); industrial and technical branches 
(fifth section). . 


DIPLOMA FOR SECONDARY TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The diploma of the fifth elementary year is necessary to be admitted 
to the technical schools. 

The diploma of the third technical year of the school is necessary to 
be admitted to technical institutes. 

The diploma of the second institute year (either section) admits to 
Institute of Forestry, to first course in physics and mathematics, to 
the university, and for the diploma of civil engineering. 


1Generally called the “licenza ginnasiale” and the “licenza liceale.” 
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SECONDARY CLASSICAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. (a). 


1871. 1881. 1890, Profed 
EET a =a. | == Wh ere sors 
No. | Pupils. | Neo. | Pupils. | No. | Pupils. 
CLASSICAL. 
Gonermmentaleoimmnm Asti. clei <= sila = - 104. 8, 269 113 12,876 | 154 19,895 |socasceeee 
Public (6) and private ginnasi .....-..--.- 500(2)! 20,000(?)) 588 28, 248 | 569 31, 476 4,309 
A 701 41,124 | 714 BI, 286 |. csoascee. 
Governmental licet_...1.2....22.eeeeee eee 79 3,773 83 5, 989 | 108 Sie bose 
eee tD) Licht ied s cock socecececeshenss 180 4,000(2)| 215 9,144 | 201 5, 708 1, 824 
298 | 11,133 | 309 | Pie |e 
TECHNICAL. ; eS ee = 
Wtaclnnnicell GENCOHS oo6aesgnanne aE oeBOOeOe 62 6,189 63 6,852 | 161 72 ONE | pe eee 
Mech C Ales ClIOOUS EPI V-ALC) fee cereieielaiss es <1ellleareie< =i|/si seca seo 3 320 15,268 | 246 18, 825 3, 028 
383 | 22,120} 407] 30.826 |.......... 
Technical institutes....-- SP ee 68 4,849 40 | 4, 696 54. ~ 446 | eens 
Technical institutes, private..........-.- Weetee : | Bek eeee ae 39 Pipl: 7 aera | 1, 093 | 1, 249 


ee: | 6, 878 75 | 6, 538 


a The “Annuario Statistico,” dated September, 1882, gives the foliowing as the latest figures: ‘' Gin- 
nasi,’’ 723; pupils, 54,232. ‘‘Licei,” 315; pupils, 14,603. Total, 68,225. Technical schools, 393; pupils, 
32.256. Technical institutes, 78; pupils, 10,283. Total, 42,539. Lotal for secondary classical technical 
instruction, 108,764. 

b Supported by the commmnes, by corporations, or by private individuals. 


Pupils in the fwe sections of the technical institutes. 


Sections. - Pupils. 
pee @elm MMMM UECA le este cre Sats ce cee dw «cs Gccca vce ce decad da scue beeees 1L,2i5 
PUTO ee peter es ee fats Ste ate ce ie See ea ae aoe sen Soe sk eadoe ae aces aeee 22 
COUTTS, GIR E TEE TSC) ee een ee dae ere re Pear amee e 923 
fe Tia ee rane Soe oe oe oe oa ves Sha tcen lowes <hcleate eck meee eee 740 
Leb UE). ACRES Se GS eR ee ee ee &2 


MALE AND FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


There is one special superior normal school at Pisa, and there are 134 
normal schools in Italy for males and females, distributed in as many 
cities. Their object is to prepare teachers for primary elementary in- 
struction. 

The position of professor in secondary instruction (technical schools 
and institutes) is subject to competition among those who can exhibit 
a diploma of one of the Italian universities, or of a school, institute, 
or academy for special superior study. This subject will be properly 
treated under special and superior instruction; but it may be stated 
that of the total number of the 134 normal schools for both sexes, 26 
rank as “inferior” and 108 as “superior;” 36 are for men and 98 for 
women. According to that proportion, the total number of pupils 1s 
divided as follows: Men, 1,414; women, 9,646; making a total for 1890 
of 11,060 to 6,130 in 1871, with 1,392 teachers. The progress of normal 
instruction in Italy may be noted from the above statement. 

The fact that women normal pupils amount to about 80 per cent of the 
total finds its explanation in the unequal treatment of the women 
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under the old system of public education in Italy. Women have equal 
access to elementary, day, and Sunday schools. When they wish to 
perfect their elementary education, the normal schoo! is the only insti- 
tution to which they can apply for that purpose. The result is that 
while the normal schools offer tomany girl pupils the desired occasion 
to complete their elementary education, the importance and normal 
character of the school itself becomes lowered. 

In the special parliamentary debates, it was assumed that the only 
official schools for female normal education were the two special normal 
institutes or ‘“ magisteria” for women in Florence and Rome, and the 
nine special superior female educational institutes (educatorii) of Flor- 
ence, Milan, Naples, Palermo, Montagnana, and Verona. Of the 98 
regular normal schools in the most populous towns throughout Italy 
many fill to-day the place of the much-needed complementary school 
of elementary education. They answer more the purpose of general 
female culture than that of normal training, for which they were 
created. 

Under such favorable circumstances the culture of Italian women, 
as noted in the attendance at the normal schools, has progressed 
everywhere. The pedagogic direction of the kintergiirten, of the Sun- 
day schools, as well as of the inferior classes of the elementary schools 
is now entrusted to female teachers with satisfactory results. Quite 
lately a group of the most distinguished and well educated women, well 
known in literature, have undertaken, by means of lectures and the 
press, to secure such a law as will afford women the same treatment 
as is accorded to male pupils. Public opinion in Italy is favorably dis- 
posed to the idea. ‘That @ sisterin a household,” according to a recent 
plea for coeducation, “should be educated as their brother is educated ; 
that the mother should have the power, by reason of her own serious 
thought on literature, history, art, and the varied ennobling instrumen- 
talities of life, to guide and train the thought power of herchildren; that 
the wife should be on an intellectual plane with her husband, ever 
stimulating and inspiring him by thinking and never giving him oppor- 
tunity to depreciate, or to seem to depreciate, her mental capacity in com- 
parison with his own.” 


SPECIAL SUPERIOR NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


Date of 
founda- ee Pupils 
tion. 
SEG eee Risa Superior Normal Schooli(male)e. <2... secs ee eee eee 3 5 
cosas Rome Superior Normal School (female)ieses- cee. eee eee 14 64 
NER saone Florence Superior Normal School (female) -.-.--.............------------ 12 115 
29 184 


In addition to the above there are six normal literary schools (universities) and five 
normal scientific schools (universities)—Naples, Padua, Palermo, Pavia, Rome, 
Turin, 
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Elementary normal schools. 


Number | 
of j Pupils. 
schools. 
Sincere (COS) 6-nsescusesa- oR OURO AIS CSO aa EE OE iO ne OU A eee ae 108 Tee By 
Heep OME (GTI) CS eter e see ays i: crs) =)0)s Seis eiehace cc ciovalescine Gis cere sce Secic cre cae eee sce m ares 26 10, 257 


134 | all, 694 
a Later statistics (Annuario Statistico, September, 1892), bring this number to 12,856. 
V.—SUPERIOR AND SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Persistence in the adoption of that class of studies called superior 
and special indicates intellectual power in a nation and its inclination 
toward solving those problems which are of benefit to mankind. It 
also shows what are the characteristic qualities of nations and the 
degree of influence they exercise in the progress of human thought. 
The tendency of a nation toward the highest education, whether in 
literature, philosophy, or science, can only be measured by lccking into 
her historical tradition, that sacred treasure handed down from one 
generation of thinkers to another, for every generation adds the products 
of its own studies and experience to the national intellectual treasure. 

Owing to traditional Roman culture Italy could, in the medieval 
period of the glorious republics of Genoa, Venice, Amalii, and Florence, 
open a new civilization, while many nations had scarcely emerged from 
barbarism. During the “ Rinascimento” she gave to the world philoso- 
phers, astrononiers, navigators, artists, historians, etc., of immortal fame. 

The spirit that animated the celebrated school of Salerno, the classic 
“Studio of Bologna,” and all her traditional schools of art and science, 
which seemed to be lost during three centuries of national disorganiza- 
tion, are now revived; and the revival is evinced by the elevated pro- 
gramme of studies adopted for the Italian universities and academies, 
also by the large number of atheneeumsand superior special schools which 
have been inaugurated in the principal cities during this generation. 

They represent the tradition of the Latin race for high and special 
culture, and explain at the same time the tendency of modern Italy in 
that direction. The programme of study of the Italian universities and 
superior institutes is to-day as high as that of any other European wni- 
versity, and in several branches, such as legal jurisprudence and moral 
and economic social sciences, Italy holds a prominent place. -It is her 
glory to have adopted, within the generation following her national res- 
urrection, a code in which capital punishment finds no place and 
where criminality is treated on the scientific basis of pathelogical sociol- 
ogy. This new conquest of the human mind, connected with biology, 
anthropology, physiology, and psychology, has in Italy specialists of 
international reputation, such as Prof. Lombroso and others well 
known. Sociology is already taught in ten universities and several 
autonomous Italian academies. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural instruction is now being imparted in Italy as follows: 
In higher elementary schools; in normal schools for males; in ambula- 
tory schools for elementary teachers; and more particularly in 185 in- 
stitutions founded since 1870, showing the progress made by the coun- 
try in one gencration, viz: 

One superior nornial schoo! (Pisa); 2 special scientific superior scheols 
(Milan, Portici); 6 academies of agriculture (Turin, Milan, Florence 
(Georgofili), Fermo, Lecce, and Pesaro); 1 forestry institute (Vallom- 
brosa); 14 agrarian stations; 1 institute for the advancement of agricul- 
ture (Naples); 10 special normal schocls; 2dfarming schools (alaw of 1887 
ordering the foundation of such schoolsin each of thesixty-nine provinces 
of Italy); 75 technical institutes (sections of agriculture and surveying). 

At the present day skilled agriculture is recognized in various coun- 
tries as an element tending to national prosperity. 

This has been felt by the Italian nation, and undoubted signs of a 
revival are already noticeable throughout the country. 

The Italian Guvernment, having opened thirteen deposits of agri- 
cultural implements for free public use in 1870 (increased to forty-eight 
in 1890), the importation from England, Germany, the United States, 
and France of a great amount of machinery was a natural consequence; 
and furthermore, international exhibitions having served as a prece- 
dent, national and local agricultural conventions and exhibitions were 
annually organized in the most productive districts. Scientific agri- 
cultureas taught in the specialindustrial schools and superior institutes 
is already productive of national results, in machinery and implements, 
with a constant tendency to increase, and is expected in time to replace 
importations. | 

There are in Italy (1890) about 2,000,000 hectares of uncultivated 
land good for agricultural purposes, besides the special immense moun- 
tain tracts reserved for the pasture of cattle and sheep, and 353,709 
hectares (ex-Neapolitan feudal and ademprivi Sardinian lands) destined 
for agriculture and colonization. 

SCHOOLS IN WHICH AGRICULTURE IS TAUGHT. 


5 
g 
Se 
2.8 = aes Pupils 
os 
Pisce) 
3 
R 
1870 | Pisa, Superior Agrarian School (University), (1 cabinet chemistry, 1 cabinct 
cryptogamy, 1 cabinet Agricultural and Rural Economy)...........-.--.-|...-----«: 31 
STOMA an LiSsipenlor special SclemtitlClsGMGOl seas... eee tere eee eee ee 11 86 
SHOP eortici le superioiszsnceral scientiiie sehooleees..- 2. e te eee se ene 15 41 
ison) | alemurost, Idorestry 1Sbitutor «..- 2. .c..- scscse eae e noe see eee 3 34 
1876 10 Special (Viticulture and cnology, olive culture and oil; pomology and 
horticulture; forrestry; sylviculture; zodtomy and caseification)........ 47 232 
1879 | 25 Practical: 
Technical institutes, section of agronomy .....-.--....--------+------- 63 566 
Technical institutes, section of surveying -.......2.2.0.-- cee eee e eens 63 762 
Malémormal Schoolstcecss. sce cicicecine scenes ee eee eee eee nr 63 1,131 
ees a2, 893 


a These figures were increased to 4,320 in 1891-92. 
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Elsewhere noted: 20 botanic orchards (connected with universities) ; 
6 cabinets of agrarian chemistry; 14 agrarian stations; 6 academies of 
agriculture (Turin, Milan, ’ermo, Florence (Georgofili), lesi, and Pesaro) ; 


1 institute for the progress of agriculture (Naples). 


SUPERIOR SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE. 


: | 
ed 
ae | Profes- 
Se 3 sors. 
25 | 
i) 
isle _— . 
| 
LASSE | | [MSsr, SIg RCT GRAIG O a oe ate en MS er eee a 
Soe Ce MOMS INS e 1 O SCINO Ole severe cra elaine mete releislapeye esters sie aie «Seale nov erecta’ cies cine | i 
1868 | Venice, SIME OTISOMOOM ee cememrer eercte mies retire etic nle aeyererclerats avavarstalsiscsioin w'snisce 13 
Ee | Sian, ialieie bl oN eh) neaeaaonan cosce soadne sone enone nC EospenSoaSece esses. | 18 | 
, 45 | 
aIn 1891-’82 a reduction to 239 is noticed. 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
No.of | Profes- 
schools. sors. 
ISTE AUP ESL, Coebooren oneal! (bree) Coonan nace soeuer conan Reese ese au nro omee 53 452 
aimeemircme OMI CRGlone (Lela AG) cm sates Aererertereee secre iersisiciee cicleeeeimree sim alee 155 0m 
MEP y cc Meare SMB IIH CUTE Ss tolutec Mer (UtMey| Gi)ere elmer teve teeta te eevee ale aie (eveimisie erere/einyers Site cielo Ge aieieisse i 282 
Superior fine arts, industrial ¢male)................ SRE areal ere 5 40 
Be cle orca Ost ral (MAG) ete eater ow ele one ee eee ences cca 21 175 
: 168; 1,250 | 
NAVAL. 
4 | 
Ed 
fa 
ake Protes- Pupils. | Hearers. | 
os sors 
ee 
A 
| 
1881 | Leghorn, Royal Naval Academy -..........--. eoeesee gs 56 208C penn canoe 
1862 | Venice, Schoo) for Naval Engincers, Mechanicians, | 19 va Eee. 
and officers of royal navy. | 
| aes ——— 
| 75 AC Oileee cae | 
SPECIAL NAVAL SCIENTIFIC. | 
= | 
"1870 (CCG SNES SVEN: sonce scogseceRnetooGcEaoHooEoeE | 17 RUE) lGeanoocees 
1871 | 21 Naval Mercantile Professional Institutes (2 years) is]! a 
study in each branch): 
12 SOVernmen Cale een eee anne cn scence. o 151 871 69 
| 9 governmental training courses of study .....-.. 16 14 4 
167 96. ee 


oval mumaber oh pupil se aeerec emacs SER (0 GED SOE eG eee a ee 


Pupils. 


Pupils. 


er 00 Corey 


Totel 
pupils. 


The diploma of the fourth year of naval studies adimits to the sec- 


ond year of the mathematical faculty of universities. 
The diploma of the fifth year admits to the first year in the 
of application for civil engineers. 


sehools 
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SUPERIOR INSTITUTES OF ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS. 


Date of 


i . Profes- : 
fons corel Pupils. 
1877 Bologna School of Application for Civil Engineering ..................- 26 133 
1863 Naples School of Application for Civil Engineering ...................- 39 265 
1873 Rome School of Application for Civil Engineering.-..................-- 17 105 
1859 Turin School of Application for Civil Engineering................---0+ 9 349 
1859 Hlorence Superior Institute for Practical studies: s2eeeeee ce -- ese 66 448 
1859 Milan Academy of Sciences and Literate 22 eee ne ee see ele es ee ee 15 62 
1859 Milan Superior Special Technical Institute ......2 2... cee e eco eens 34 309 

ots ee al, 761 
Five normal scientific schools, at Padua, Naples, Palermo, Pavia, 
Rome (universities); three schools of application for civil engineers 
at Pisa, Genoa, Padua (uiiversities) ... 022. 22-2-2 .445 0 ese ete lane eee eee 
1862-71; Superior special mining schools (Caltanisetta, Agordo, Iglesia, Car- 
ALA) eereisistnic a1 mc ae ietersvatejereiaie(slevavale™s sieve tsieverar ete roieteeia steven sociale varntecstster state rarsieretat= arate 23 52 
a Increase to 1722 in 1891-92. 
SUPERIOR MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 
I 
or 
Set 
a! z Stas Pupils. | Courses. 
2 
sO 
os 
=f | 
1863 | Turin School of Application for Artillery and Military Er gineer- 
DIN coe eva ales cst hes nn ac melt een eis Reka Re ee Ee ews Seneca ee nce 33 208 | 2 years. 
S67 WUT SCHOOL Of Wear ma csaaece aso ee eee cee eee ioe err rere a 20 95; 2 and 38 
years. 
GOS ip bucm Military Academy 7.2222... -55o. = tocen eee. eares sree toneye 4i) - 297] 3 years. 
1883 | Florence School of Application Military, Medicine, and Surgery. 9 121 | 8 years. 
1859 | Modena Smad SCHOOlene cnes oe eee eee nee coe Seer ee 111 1,051 | 
lSieelcormay Normal Schools lin fanthy ccc. es: eee eire erat rere 26 | 225 10months 
si2.|einerolo Normal School, Cavalry ........2220c seeds 22sec ns wees 27 54 Do. 
eit |) Napleswml litany College oo cesses oc ceas cecmewew acces aie aise eictonioneee ec ere feakbeascse 5 years. 
Hey igrence Military Academy cuvmensueussescrs es eee ce eee otek ae bts ote Do. 
fesOwentilan Military College gacc.s2ccts once co cetera eee | 137 | 988 |» Do. 
ssserome Military: Collegeic: seme cece sas eee eee sete ere oe eee | eee ee Seameo6 OSH 
1g66 | Messina Military College... .22.--.-.-ccc+ecsescevsevonsveeerveus broncos?! Nee. ene Do. 
CR tl sce tty Nie Cte eecieaeeeereees | 405 | 3, 039 | 


The diploma of the first and second years of the military academy 
admits pupils respectively to the first and second year of the physico- 
mathematical faculty of the universities. 

The diploma of the third year admits to schools of application for 
civil engineers. | 

SPECIAL SECONDARY INSTRUCTION LEADING TO UNIVERSITIES. 


=| 

ar 

ie Profes- . 

as 3 soos Pupils. 

ae 

A ———— 

Teal ACCT Leo ene tice cet tae Ve iene em AME ct octet co See a | i 27 

BUSA AVL ori oveteverevere eye cusve zc sve-e etcyeretee <fers eiecars;<\2) Cie evasiel <iatene’ cei cteye see vave cen cte crete veteeret epepar ater 8 34 

TOTO BIE C ACAD ZITO ccc ciavec cree Savers crayetco cre mc cores ciate ofa ove cians en valores arse eee cea 6 21 

Total number of pupils sees eee ete cise came oe meric eee ee. 82 

Superior special scientific departments: Milan, astronomical observatory; ‘ee 

Forli, meteorological and geodetical sections; Naples, meteorological 

and astronomical sections; Venice, meteorological and astronomical sec- 

ATOMS Sc toisieo oie oso: cie x acave sieves wjavaieie ocala ma Silvers: stars ace wa avecoheiees cok on =e tae eeayatete tte vee epee 194 
(Special Royal Obstetric Schools: Milan. Novara, Vercelli, Venice) ........|.--.------ 91 
Superior Schools of Afedicine and Veterinary Surgery : 

1859 NEV AIS 5S rscraie ccc Si icvererateye no e0sis cies e rele ere creo ¥ocs sim eve terere mere ene icles ene eter 10 60 
1856 DAE) O(c. eee AO eee eee a eran ane re mnna arn Scand nacmaDnoncdaGedcc 8 141 
1860 | PTET T ATI, 5 a siatersrstalerots o'e ete svatars ofecl ofcieia' stators a eetoiseejsiera) seep yma ets oete ey peeerete tear etetarereee 6 56 

Total number of puis 2 ../ece-s ceeeicic nice cniele sis etsiieiosincisle s acetals el “eee ene 257 


| Special School for Social Sciences, Florence ............-.----000--00eeee--> 15 69 
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STATISTICS OF THE TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITIES. a b 


| Pupils. 
ee l 
Cnc) Mathe- | . . oon Profes- 
Se Jurispru-| matics | are ee Total. sors. 
Eo dence. and | etters. | surger 
Q physics. | : Bene 
1200 | ClO Gila erieerier ce elena ce cic esciceie eine 320 143 41 759 1, 264 102 
SUG | Ce ee 68 f/] | cee 62 137 37 
een | (CaiitGia we eaeeseeneescoee seere ee ahh) EmGcoemon: bammAaared 82 97 20 
ASAI Catania ecsecc <<< = SaeSagueoracon 213 18 4 224 459 65 
it OUI O LT i learatave cist cee ecyn cise ecco eae 14 1G | Le BRS 23 49 | 21 
ne Sey CN Odlieme sete co ecceciieces ecce ese 248 73 31 | 466 818 66 
HAO), IMIR ce cs6oaee soon aneceoGesone TUG |S boeee eee GaReeereee Poaesomee 105 14 
Ho OM PYLCSSIN A sees c ce seer sce cesses: | 82 25 2 100 209 62 
UGS ||| @YOUGIN SsaSdoeeoseeeoeseseensaD oF 65 pa) Sees: 232 321 70 
Bee PO ence cane cnak ese ce ns eenn ne. 1, 652 302 125 2,025 4,104 284 
122) || DRAG aaae Go pneose ee aoa s eae & 224 293 133 4 518 1, 168 115 
ISOs) || IPA sosconenceeneeeeecoeons 446 145 aan 525 1,153 5 87 
SLD BEG ie a ei eee - 48 is 2 eee | 169 238 | 58 
ble OOK Mea ilaeecerre st ae ctsce cece ces ead 238 183 25 | 617 1, 063 | 72 
2A) || JP SCne a cetaasesndeeseanueeseeoee Ce Lo ceree ORE | ao eee ee 86 130 23 
TESS | CLR Foci ee eee See eres 164 168 38 | 253 623 69 
OSM vO mn cles eeierpenye cte(ssatus evela/a cic’ scree a 553 153 94 519 1,319 117 
1677 | SUSU) oye hen «Bema ean ee SOME Greate. |aencene 8 | 82 120 | 28 
TSOD | IRIE Bac oeace a eseHene meer seeee AGUS oe Seta fetes a 123 170 32 
1d. || “AND Oba) ade Shon speieeeon ee ess eee 422 294 131 1, 086 2, 233 137 
ee eG IMO Seen Scoseclcscelshewass 23 ee ee a 68 95 19 
Sy ee ea 5, 234 | 1, 849 | 661 | 7,759 | 16, 496 | 1, 498 


a The universities having the faculties of law and jurisprudence are 21 in number; physics and 
mathematics, 15; philosophy and literature, 11; medicine and surgery, 20. The special institutes and 
schools found in the universities are 3 schools for notaries; 2 schoois of political economy and adminis- 
tration; 2 institutes of physics; 2 institutes of chemistry; 3 schools of enginecring; 1 school of differ- 
ential calculus; 6 schools of projective and descriptive geometry; 1 school of graphic statics; 9 schools 
of design, architectural and ornamental; 5 normal scientific schools; 6 observatories of astronemy ; 8 ob- 
servatories of meteorology; 2 seismic observatories; 8 muscums of mineralogy; 1 museum of gcoiogy ; 
6 museums of archeology and numismatics; 1 special superior school of agriculture; 6 schools of 
normal literature; 3 pedagogical museums; 2 institutes of physiclogy; 10 institutes of obstetrics and 
gynecology; 4 institutes of anatomy; 2 institutes of propedeutics, legal medicine, and phrenics; 1 
institute of psychiatry; 1 institute of experimental hygiene; 1 institute of special surgery and demon- 
strative pathology; 2 institutes of veterinary science; 1 institute of zodtomy; 2 schools of pharmacy ; 
4 schools of veterinary surgery; 3 muscums of surgical instruments; 3 museums of zodlogy; 20 botanic 
orchards. 

b As adjuncts to university work are 239 laboratories and cabinets, as fellows: 17 for human anatomy; 
17 for pathological anatomy; 15 for comparative anatomy; 3 for surgical and topographical anatomy; 
17 for experimental physiology and general histology; 3 for microscopic, embryologic, and obstetric 
research; 8 for general pathology; 1 for vertebrate anatomy and medicine; 2 for special surgical medi- 
cine; 1 for neuro-pathology, electrotherapcutics; 10 for legal medicine and hygiene; 2 for veterinary 
pathology, anatomy, and medicine; 2 for anthropology; 1 dermo-syphilopathic; 18 for matcria medica 
and experimental pharmacology; 18 for pharmaccutical chemistry; 17 for general chemistry; 18 for 
pliysics and experimental physiology; 15 for mineralogy; 13 for geology; 3 for geodesy; 1 for gceog- 
raphy; 1 for archeology; 1 for agricultural chemistry; 1 for cryptogamic botany; 1 for agronomy and 
rural economy; 20 for medical botanic orchards; 12 for zodlogy; 1 for zodtccnia. Also 110 clinics, as 
follows: 18 jor medical propedeutics; 18 for surgical propedeutics and operations; 11 obstetrical; 14 
dermopathic; 14 syphilopathic; 16 ophthalmic; 2 pathological; 1 physiological; 10 therapeutical; 1 
psychiatrical; 1 oto-laryngo-rhynoiatrical; 1 medical and surgical veterinary traumatological. 

e¢ Total 16,922 in 1891-’92. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NEW BY-LAWS OF THE ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
OCTOBER 26, 1890, 


The directive board of each university is composed as follows: One rector, one 
academic council, the presidents of each faculty, the council of each faculty, the 
asseinbly of the ordinary and extraordinary professors of the university. 
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Fees of admission. 


[1 lira=19.3 cents.] 


Faculty. Lire. | Dollars. 


SSUES UP 0 Ee ee eee aac Sot eo sees Gas aeaer eee na no eamnnnemonge | 860 165. 00 
Physics, mathematics, and scientific applications te engineering.............-.----- 860 165. 00 
Philosopltmgmd literabure ....2 5.25 dees eet eee oe ee aie see caw woeimich 450 87.00 
MMC UICUIG AIOE SUT OTW xiicns xe mawne sewers eee ee ow eee ee ee ee et emi = ee 860 165. 00 
Superior specia] courses: 
Scliocl af anuliedtion Tor eneineers..sccssen os san eeeas eee eee meee | 860 165. 00 
Teaureasehennstiry and phanmacn saeco secs sere eee ee ieee ere series aerate 450 87. 60 
INO tay ea COUMIEY Ge eee cee gem er ere comme er oer Merton eee uaa 200 39. 00 
LOSE OKC DIGEMOe ja TenOUNRTh se eaomennore Co eaaaeneb ences sen annecagocodseedouasede & 200 39. 00 
INCU CINes weterimann s,s .lc cone cone te le reels iecese les aes re eee Sen: Beeson 168 32. 40 
JUG 1G OTOH oe ieee ee ee eee oe Soar soo oan OE ee ocmnon ees 168 32. 40 
(OSS ROVE eee rien = ene a ener oer AOS AROS SrcE An oarU re onsSosHroDas 89 17. 00 


JPNe eons (OnNGNOle buoy Sao cass ps meeeea spose oonssobasHeedacunbounoMseuan6é 57 11. 00 


The scholastic year is nine months and a half. 

_ For admission to the first year and to any faculty the “diploma of the licei” is 
required. The diploma of technical institutes (section physico-mathematical) admits 
only to the physico-mathematical faculty. 

Foreigners wishing admission to Italian universities must produce a document 
stating that the applicants have accomplished such studies as would entitle them 
to admission in a university of their own country. Or they must submit to special 
examinations. 

Examinations of Italian universities for graduation are both written and oral. 
A special commission of university professors constitutes the board of examiners. 
They are appointed by the rector as follows: For diploma of special sciences, com- 
mission of 3 members, 20 minutes. For “laurea” of a faculty, commission of 11 
members, 40 minutes. The examinations are public. 

Chairs.—The chairs of ordinary professorships in the universities and superior 
special institutes of Italy are granted only by titles or examinations. Examinations 
are in Latin forthe two chairs of Greek and Latin literature only. The special com- 
mission of examiners (5) is appointed by the minister, directly, on the advice of the 
superior council of public instruction. 

The examinations are public as well as the votes of the examiners. The commis- 
sion draws up areport, which, whether favorable or not to the candidate, is pub- 
lished in extenso in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Italy. 

For places of frec public professorship in universities and superior and special in- 
stitutes and schools the examinations are made by a commission composed of a num- 
ber of ordinary professors of the university, or superior special institute, and an 
equal number of outside professors. 


UNIVERSITY REFORMS. 


During the last few years disturbing nfinences have been manifest 
in several universities, among them Turin and Naples. 

The condition has been extensively discussed by the educational and 
political press and in parliament. The conclusion has been reached 
that aradical reform of the Italian universities is necessary, to bring 
them into accord with the most recent requirements of philosophy and 
science, 

The claims of the would-be reformers are substantially as follows: 
First, the university is to be nade independent of either Government 
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or province, as were the ancient studios of Bologna and Pavia and the 
celebrated school of Salerno. Second, free matriculation, viz, the fac- 
wity to grant permission to everyone to be admitted on examination 
even without having followed the official course of studies. Third, par- 
ticipation of studeuts in the election of the rector, which would put an 
end to allmisunderstanding between students and professors. Fourth, 
liberty of study, viz, the faculty to allow the students to follow as many 
courses as they may desire and the regulation to be abolished which 
obliged them to follow a given number in order to obtain the laurea. 
fifth, Hberty of teaching by the suppression of all distinction between 
ordinary, extraordinary, substitute andfree professors. Sixth, abolition 
of the thesis for obtaining the laurea. Seventh, the participation of 
the superior special institutes in the regulations which correspond to 
those of the university faculties. Kighth, the right grahted to women 
(who are admitted in Italy to all universities dud superior special in- 
stitutes) to practice in all liberal professions, which right is now reserved 
for men only. Ninth, the participation of Italians in the seeking of 
foreign diplomas and laureas and vice versa. 

Hon. E. Villari, ex-minister of public instruction since 1890,! submitted 
the above-mentioned claims to the supreme council of public mstruc- 
tion of Italy for consideration. It is expected that the long-sought 
reform in the organization of Italian faculties will scon become a fact. 

At the meeting of the university congress held in Palermo on the 
22d of April, 1891, the following resolution, embodying the main princi- 
ple of the reform, was voted upon: 

Resotved, That the juridical personality be grantcd to the university as the most 
potent means towards obtaining didactic and disciplinary autonomy, state interfer- 
ence to be forbidden except as regards financial control within the limits of the legal 
donation. 


ACADEMIES, ATHENACUMS, SUPERIOR INSTITUTHE. 


For the study of science, philosephy, literature, fine arts, social 
Sciences, agriculture, and mathematical sciences there are 59 academies 
and higher institutes. These include, among others, the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Bologna, the Sicilian Society for the Study of Na- 
tional History in Palermo, the Dante Alighieri Society for the Diffusion 
of the Italian Language in Rome, the literary academies of Bossano, 
Bergamo, Brescia, and Venice, the school fcr electrical study in Milan, 
the Italian scientific and geographic societies of Rome, the school for 
stone carving at Parma, the national and royal associations in Naples, 
the medical and scientific societies of Turin, the royal academy, “ dei 
Lincei,” in Rome, and others too numerous to mention. 


1 Succeeded by the Hen. F. Martini, May 15, 1892. 
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VI—FINE ARTS, 


FINE ARTS—ACADEMIES, INSTITUTES, AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Date of 
founda- Profes- | pypils. 
tion. sors. 

1203MiBoloona Academy and Institutes. 2.222 o- see eae es eee ee eee 17 64. 
P76S unCarrara A Cac ery a acce on cele 5 ys ere ry ee see cere es 7 230 
1576 |WNGilan Academy, coe = syste cs ee oe he eee eye enone hres aerorerere sass cis ees 2 1, 200 
1652 IM Rorino Academy. te scmeeye sectors sre etetere ere stete revere are crcl eve mien eec ane 17 322 
1Z08MPVenice Academy and Unstituter: sss. -essseee cee ee see eee see ones sees 13 101 
1757 | Parina Academy and Institute...... Se eon Sanco oe Sear S ee 9 231 
alge Kat) Wk. Roya Res ae eA Wend oth een ceremee ae op oo aan oEcr conoaouuescnasencucoreeidcs 11 358 
SS GMMSLMOTeNCGEEM StUEU EG re seis seers ersrece jay stevie ratory siete rerete ee rere ere rat arayers 138 308 
TSE OY) | ALAS Vetere BiG) BIMON Hoe SARA ers mene cecere te ae A esa eee Coa aGaeSune 7 213 
1835 | Massa di Carrara Theorico Practical Institute .....-............--2--- 2 18 
iESRaey | PP We eis Gifs BhOU CGC NOP eae OMe eae acemaaaeraconececcercuUEsos 26 318 
AST4 IP PRome Institutes cicc8 ccc ss sl creie oo nics cis nies ces atercie ee ete ree nepe eee 18 207 
legit Rome schooliof Calcoorapliyarsscse sc cen cee ree eee eer 3: Ih 2 eee ae 
abe Lal t IEPA asvey s Biici at Ge hero eee BAe aA OHA A GARE Doo oeeaorancnGoronoceneadEOdGoL 9 201 
NuSass (PIObedaybstey) Gil folab hil ena as oeao nooo nneSrueoe oN eE os conocneasnsccnansdedauddos 4 23 
57 | Regeie School of Design. <2. x. scissawcecceecueehase ss ee eee ore 5 82 

2s) | [ee ete ern Mee Neel er og en ie eee eA MAI Ae: | 188 | 3, 876 


To the supericr and special instruction of fine arts belong the schools 
of ornamental and architectural design attached to the universities of 
Cagliari, Catania, Messina, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, and 
Rome, already mentioned; also the autonomous academies, institutes, 
etc., given in a separate list. 

The folowing bureaus may be noted here: Excavations of antiquities, 
Pompei; excavations of antiquities, Taranto; antiquities and monu- 
ments (special) of Rome, Rome; central direction of the twenty-nine 
bureaus for the permission to export objects of art or antiquities, 
Rome. 


CONSERVATORIGS OF MUSIC. 


Founda- 


tion. sors Pupils. 

1808 | Milan Conservatory and School of Choreography.....-- Meee eines 36 | 204 
1825 | Parma Conservatory and School of Choral Singing .............-..... 18 85 
iGie@ balemno Conservatory | -232. 22. .-8 eee 28 55 
18u6 | Naples Conservatory and School of Normal Choral Singing........... 42 231 
TEC) | DO Caer Copel eh Os Soe oe Goa a nea nEcddo don susaosnooKasocouesseceons 25 219 
13604 lorence schoolot Meclamation=---.cs- es. eee eee eee 5 32 

OED Sais cseergia a: him 'aelarmsaa wees eta ape cece ee enema reece ee 154 825 


FINE ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


These are fully represented in the museums at Bologna, Cagliari, 
Este, Florence, Milan, Palermo, Parma, Portogruaro, Ravenna, Rome, 
Sassari, Syracuse, Turin, and Venice; by the galleries at Florence, 
Modena, Rome, and Venice; by the pinacotecas of Bologna, Lucea, Mi- 
lan, Palermo, Parma, and Turin, and by the national monuments of 
Genoa, Milan, Urbino, Venice, and Florence. Nor should the famous 
frescoes at Florence and Milan be omitted, as all such art work is truly’ 
educational in character. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTAL (EX) CONVENTS AND CHURCHES. 


The national monuments inelude both convents and churches. These 
are found in all sections of Italy. They include edifices which once 
being convents are now used for other purposes. Palermo, Naples, 
Pavia, Ravenna, Rome, Viterbo, and Monte Cassino may be enumerated 
among the number. 


V1II.—PUBLIC LIBRARIES. a 


i 
National. | - Government. University. Ex-convent. 
{ 
be Peres | 8, MERE: 22. es ae. aoe 
2. Milan. 9. Catania, 23. Cagliari. $f. Cale. 
3. Naples. 10, Cremona. 24. Catania. 38. Cassino. 
4. Palermo. 11. Florence. 25. Genoa. 39. Cava de Firreni. 
§. Rome. 12, Florence. 26. Messina. 40. Grottaferrata. 
6. Turin. | 13. Florence. 27. Modena. 41. De Girolamini. 
7. Venice. | 14. Lucea. ; 28. Naples. bs 42. Certosa St. Martine. 
15. Modena. | 29. Padua. 43. Certosa Pavia. 
16. Naples. | 30. Pavia. ‘| 44. Subiaco. 
17. Parma. ; 31. Perugia. 


18. Paina. 
19. Reme. 33. Roma. 

20. Rome. 34, Sassari. 
21. Rome. | 35. Urbino. 


ap, Jel 


} 


a Communal and private libraries not counted. 


Number of works given to read, 1890 .--... Bee ete ee Gee cece han ate (Pogeueeeeee een Olioes 
STU TOU WENE TREE (CEST TUL UM I se See A eee ad 825, 634 
Average days of public reading in the year 1890 ........----2-- 22. eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 272 


VIIL--PUBLICATIONS, YEAR 1899. 


eu CiOn imeem eat lOliee astray ce eee oe eel ace oe de os sae ee ee 384 
“SE VEOCONOTE TONGUES is ae ae Nor ate a ore 175 
Heiolocny ailstoiw and MlCRULibe «22. ccc cpleceiess Gene ee ene sees Sees eee 4 358 
PUIG COW vIn TIE OLO SY aoe sacle esd Secon es ceeete +. te iA wate Gaohas ees 108 
CS CSIOTD, VOCE EE LOTT IBS oo ga a ge negara 1 162 
Mito oaiele tit Creep Pee ce eee ek Oe ee oe ee Ge Ric sit Me ee as Oe 370 
ollibicd-social ScicnecS.........-..2-4-.--..-----0-- De eee ct 
Physics, mathematics, and natural science .....-..... eee eee eee oe - 369 
Fone elo Wen eS es Jee e eee olde 6 ct ee hue os eS we ween pee eee ee ey - 832 
iineineering, railroad .........--.ce---- - See Be ee he ee 200 
Agriculture, industry, and commerce..--.. - eee oe Javon biveis stats cnc soe e aces 1, 062 
SU Giy OMe COST MPU Y 5.0652 ooo eds ee ce ee ect ee ee se. De ee er i 590 
Sinimenmperiry, MOOT phys... 2.02262 fea. 2+ = s 065: ee eke whe seen eee 490 
Mee ULES Sess s55 2.5 Pee ree Si Sa teas cre aces heed ln en ee 152 
AEDISe GUE. TEIQU SNe = See oe ng 130 
JETRO OOTY asc a GAG Se CO GC ae re ae ge 89 
INCIGKnY 100 e222 ae Serene ae PE 912 
TSTHYER CUO UUINS S23 85 Gace ae ok 8 eee gee a eee 2 
Piecagemy Ss reports ameter oe 22 eo ee en Ceo 15 
Neer CMLUT Y Gta: cee ee oe cae cc kwe decd tose ao oe felon eran eae 576 
VD ETERS AUG UWE LO GT Re he 2 See ee ee pikes eee 1, 087 
Pe aLOuNC A) TONY S| Upaus, a2 see nee eee Nes ao. oe te Seeley ae ee 289 
Wy eet teaara arr ciate cpa eet pene onc amerevie a) ok Mees. emis e oss ak mei gee coer 10, 339 
Baer UMP Ne UU LOT) Seer eters eee oh ye alae wae aie We 2 Sa a a 440 
Sole Mme etic sh voce einen eo ce ee ean See et eso 2 eee 10, 779 
Pigemmtieliaan LANCUATC... 2... 22s 2 cess lee eee eee eee reiclnee sass lee kee 9, 93 
Latin language ..-..- Beech e = nee Pee EPR sod 2 othe ace eee 260 
BNC CR ORO eTIh IAM OTACES ao. cos 2 cee Scie atae «2 on 2 Sos ce ecm ees 581 
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Political Wewspapers. .........26. 2.2 2 ee 461 
Seccarlan MeWSpapers .......... 02.2. ee. er 60 
Jurisprudence, political economy, social sciences ..........---------e eee ees 291 
Somenlcure, industry, commerce, and mmamce: eee ee... 178 
Literary, literature and science, history, archeology, bibliography .......-.. 125 
ducwional and «lidthetie 25. .4.ceeeeeee eee ee 5 
Physics, mathematics, practical mathematics, industrial technology........ 20 
Medical surgery, anthropology, natural Meter Vee oe oe cee ee a 
eu cim My yeanG UlAy ClScci soos ae ceu 2 eee ees ee eee er aE 
Panui Te aMleeMnC COMA MNT L1G o ccc'e ata ew SS elena ae te ee 28 
RIMMING mene hoya tea Graco niche, c be oe te i ees cera oie coe ee ee Pere Sc oc MG 
PHN cercces cnc sacs eves 3k oe ede ena ete tee eee ee 11 
JN) Pid oa Sue w aad aoc eee ene ee 165) 
elie, NUMOnMStic, SUNCAY..csc6< 5+ eee<de~ eee cee ue one 108 
LNOIIIPOYIN(G ES tar Sa mee Cin ae See GEOR oie pone 23 
1, 596 

PR eM STL isa a so iie es ce wee eee eee eae ese eo ee 756 
HCV ORSE Gc oc Scena wcealdia cies a ctainrtneeneeiers seo te ne 810 


IX.—THE BUDGET OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


The budget for the education of the Italian nation (about $18,500,000) 
is an object of criticism when compared to that of army and navy 
(about $86,000,000). The abnormal disproportion finds its explanation 
in the situation of Europe; also in the constant efforts of the Italian 
cabinets and chambers, since the war of independence, to solve the 
problem of national defense before any other. 

However, the total budget of instruction, which was in 1872 about 
$9,000,000, reached in 1890 the sum of about $18,500,090, and there isa 

nifest Peleney towards further increase. This is nen by the ap- 
propriations granted for school buildings, in addition to the annual 
amount for maintenance; or to teachers, pupils, and families in the form 
of subsidies and for scholarships in the normal and superior institutes 
and for the pursuit of special studies abroad, etc. Alsoin the form of 
premiums to all kinds of scientific, hterary, and philosophic publica- 
tions; to competitors among the graduates from secondary institutions 
and to philanthropic individuals who foster with their own means the 
development of elementary and normal culture among the people. 

Elementary teachers whose salary has received a small increase have 
been benefited by the establishment of a pension fund, pnountuae in 
1890 to 34,615,403 lire or $6,681,372. 

The budget fs public instr Merion in Italy was divided as siillore for 
1889~90: 


Tire. 
Covcrnmenh CONLPIDUTION S22 eae ws ed oe 42, 208, 101 
IBEOVINCES CONLIDULIGON 2... 22200242055. eee ce = eee cele oe ae 2, 168, 853 
WonimuMes: COM UNUM WIOM, 22222 oc a Se i ee ee 47, 365, 966 
91, 742, 806 


Or $17, 705, 980 


= 
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Of the sums contributed by the Government, one-third is for superior 
and special instruction, fine arts, and antiquities. The contribution of 
the provinces is exclusively for technical and nautical institutes. That 
of the communes, with the exception of about $500,000, is for elemen- 
tary and normal schools. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC PATRIMONY OF THE NATION (1899). 


Ihine: 

Pie i cemIOO Ks TAAMISCripis, CLC,, VALE (02... Jeee + cece ecco ce sees 51, 431, 621 

Collections, natural history and botanic orchards.............--...- ee 5,657, 334 

EESTI [LEIS Os ce EO eg em tO eee OE =o 140, 447, 366 

Seer tgme sue MLS UUM eaters elena n) wala bio.c © We eye eS aie 'e'wles anid a nmataie ae eae el 454, 756 
Artistic printings on sale at Royal School of Calcography of Rome and 

SHG IL (CHT Ta (05105 270 DS ie is oe eee em 1, 275, 780 

207, 266, 857 


Or $40, 002, 513 
X.—SCHOLASTIC ADMINISTRATION, 


Scholastic administration is vested in the minister and superior. 
eouncil of public instruction, composed of 32 members, 2 inspectors, 
general and central. . 

There are 69 provincial councils, presided over by the prefect, with 1 
supervisor and 10 members; 69 ‘“‘ provveditori” of studies; 69 inspec- 
tors (male and female) of “ cireondari”; 69 delegates of “ mandamenti;” 
6 special female inspectors for the circles of Milan (2), Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and Palermo, within which the female institutes for women 
are found. : 

The administration of fine arts and antiquities is as follows: One 
royal permanent commission of 5 members; 6 special technical officials 
for antiquity, monuments, excavations, museums, and art galleries; 6 
special officials for the license of exportation of fine arts and antiqui- 
ties; 70 commissioners for the preservation of monuments of fine arts 
and antiquities in the different cities; 69 provincial inspectors. 


CHAPTER XI. 
EDUCATION IN KOREA. 


By Mr. Pom K. Sour, 


Formerly member of the special embassy of Korea tc the United States. 


In the northeastern part of Asia, located east of China and west of 
Japan, in latitude 30° to 40° north, longitude 125° to 130° east, lies the 
peninsulaof Korea. This country, known in history under many names, 
is most familiar to the Western world as Korea, It really dropped this 
name when the dynasty of Koriu ceased to exist, about 500 years ago. 
Since that time it has been known to the Oriental world as “ Ta-Jo-Son” 
(Great Morning Calm), which is the name of the reigning dynasty. 

This little country, about the size of the State of Minnesota, is similar 
to Florida in shape, and resembles California in physical features. It 
is bounded on the east by the Japan Sea and on the west by the Yellow 
Sea. Its northern boundary is the Ap-Nok River, which separates it 
from China, and the Tuman River, which separates it from Russia, to- 
gether with a small portion of rocky country, its only connection with 
the main land. Well protected on all sides by water, it has sturdily 
resisted all foreign invasion and has justly earned for itself the soubri- 
quet of the ‘“‘ Hermit Nation.” 

Ratiges of mountains, well covered with pine and a great variety ot 
hard wood, traverse the country from north to south. Itis watered by 
many navigable rivers, which furnish communication between nearly 
all parts of the country. The most important of these are the Han 
and the Ta-dong. 

Kang-won-do, a province of the eastern coast, possesses many re- 
markable physical features. The most wonderful of these is the Gum- 
kang-san, or Diamond Mountain, famous not only in Korea, but through- 
out the entire Chinese Empire. Entirely bare of vegetation, its sharp, 
angular surfaces, retlecting the light, present the most brilliant and 
changing colors. Under favorable conditions a remarkable mirage is 
often seen from the top of this mountain. Hundreds of human figures, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes with waving flags and banners, are 
reflected against the clear sky, and even whole cities have been sharply 
outlined. So far no explanation has been given of this phonomenon. 
A giant’s causeway, far exceeding in beauty the one on the coast of 
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Ireland, is found here. It is composed of numerous groups of pillars, 
rising 40 feet and upward into the air, each group consisting of hun- 
dreds of pillars of glistening whiteness. 

The country is rich in gold, iron, coal, and other minerals. More 
than one-half of the vast mines which are known to exist are gold 
mines. Only two or three, however, are epened, and the gold dust, 
which is an important article of commerce, is washed out of the 
streams. Iron is also found in large quantities, and since the country — 
has been opened to foreigners coal has been mined and is gradually 
being used as fuel. 

The climate corresponds to that of the Middle Atlantic States. The 
soil is fertile, and abundantly supplies grain and pasturage with little 
trouble to the people. Most of the fruits and vegetables grown in the 
United States are common to Korea, besides many not known to 
America. The fruits are abundant and of excellent flavor, though _ 
small. The tuberous vegetables grow to an enormous size. 

The cattle are of excellent breed, being large, strong, and quite equal 
to those raised on the prairies of America. They are peculiar in having 
a very quick gait. It is estimated that if the cattle were equally 
divided among the people there would be one for each adult. The na- | 
tive horses are strong, but small, and are used only for riding. The 
waters abound in fish of great variety. Whales, which have been 
driven from other seas, make their home in the seas around Korea, 
where they live undisturbed, the people of that country not knowing 
their value. 

The principal occupation of these people is agriculture, but many 
skilled mechanics find employment, and the arts and sciences, although 
not so flourishing as in former centuries, are still cultivated. The women 
are employed in embroidery, weaving, dressmaking, and the silk in- 
dustry. 

Many years ago the Government employed large numbers of female 
assistants in hospital and other charitable institutions, but this practice 
has new fallen into disuse. 

The southern part of Korea has always been its most flourishing sec- 
tion, and to-day the industries of the country are most prosperous in 
the provinces of the old Sin-la dynasty. 

Although Korea has held herself aloof from the rest of the world, she 
has instituted manufactures and maintained them from her own re- 
sources. Most of the Japanese works of art so prized at present 
are the result of Korean skill. During many centuries the Japanese 
have been taking from Korea vast quantities of fine manufactured 
goods and works of art, which they have imitated and claimed as their 
own. Silk, cotton, linen, and grass fabrics, embroidery, paper, mat- 
tings, brass, iron, lacquered and bamboo wares, as well as shoes, hats, 
cotton wadding, and furniture, are among the manufactures which have 
been carried on for thousands of years by this “ Hermit Nation.” 
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In 1883 three seaports were opened to foreign commerce. At that 
time these ports, which to-day are bustling with commerce, were a mere 
wilderness. Since intercourse was established with other countries 
the imports and exports are about $5,000,000 annually. Grain valued 
at $2,500,000, together with great quantities of hides and gold dust, are 
among the exports. The commerce is yearly increasing. 

The Koreans are among the oldest people of the world. They have 
a written history dating back 3,000 years, but their origin is shrouded 
in doubt. In the year 1122 B. C. the viscount Ki-ja emigrated from 
China to Korea with 5,060 men, both skilled artisans and men yersed 
in literature and science. Several hundred years later a small portion ot 
the northern part of the country was invaded by the Chinese, possibly 
leaving in Korea a few hundred soldiers. Again, during the reign of 
the Emperor who built the great wall of China, about 200 years B. C., 
another emigration of learned Chinese occurred. The Chinese some 
centuries afterward conquered two of the kingdoms in the central part 
of the country, and three hundred years ago, during a war with Japan, 
Korea asked assistance from China, when, doubtless, nore Chinese 
soldiers were left in Korea. 

It may readily be seen that in about 3,000 years there have been sey- 
eral times when the Chinese and Korean races may have mixed. Con- 
sidering the small number of Chinese and the long periods which elapsed 
between these immigrations there is little reason for supposing thet the 
original Korean type has been materially changed by this commingling 
with the Chinese. 

No record exists of an early immigration from Japan, but during the 
many wars waged between these two nationsit is probable that many Jap- 
anese soldiers remained in Korea. In fact, the Japanese records men- 
tion that during the last war, which continued eight years, many sol- 
diers deserted from the army. These men, for their protection both 
from their own army as well as from the natives, assumed the Korean 
dress and ‘manners, and lost their identity as Japanese. 

Both from the history of the western nations and from Korean his- 
tory, it is learned that Arabians settled in this country and exported 
from it to Bagdad and Damascus ginseng, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, 
ginger, deer horn, nails, saddies, porcelain, and satin. 

There are circumstances tending to establish the belief that the 
inhabitants of certain portions of Korea may have had a Caucasian 
origin. 

Both nen and women were tall and well-formed, and in personal appearance and 
manners more likely to ¢ommand the respect of foreigners than either the Japanese 
or Chinese in their original conditions. Their faces were broad and features large, 
with finely shaped heads. The stolid, impassive expression of the Chinese, or the 
sly, crafty appearance so commonly observed in Japan and China, was rarely notice- 
able among the Koreans. We thought them frank and honest in expression, pleasing 


though timid. Their complexion was of a redder tint than that of the Japanese or 
Chinese. The hair varied in coler from black to light reddish-brown.—(Extract 
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from a small volume issued by the Navy Department written by Mr. Foulk, naval 
attaché of the United States Icgation, afterwards chargé d’affaires.) 

The Kingdom of Korea, having an area of 92,000 square miles and a 
population of 28,000,000, is divided into eighty do or states, with gov- 
ernors appointed by the King. These do are subdivided into 360 parts 
under second-class governors, and again divided into smaller parts under 
petty officers. Besides these divisions there are four military districts 
under governors-general and about forty military posts, situated on the 
sea coast, governed by military generals. 

There are about two hundred fortified towns belonging to the differ- 
ent do, aud hundreds of postal districts under the jurisdiction of the 
postmasters attending only to the Government mail. 

The capital city is Séoul, with a population of about 250,000. It is 
governed by a mayor ayaa by the King. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is an absolute monarchy. It has written laws, but 
no constitution, and each executive department (state, war, etc.) has 
rules approved by the King and Parhament. This form of government 
has existed since 1394 A. D. and in a modified degree since the fourth 
century B.C. It has three branches, legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The legislative power is in the hands of the King. Three prime min- 

isters and an indefinite number of senators are always in session. They 
make laws with the consent of the King, and can demand a hearing, 
whenever they consider it necessary to amend any law. These three 
ministers form the highest court, and among other matters have the 
oversight of the private conduct of the King. 

A body of 1,000 noblemen, both civil and military, of nine ranks, 
forming an upper and lower house, meet in session when any matter of 
importance, in their opinion, requires attention. The upper house is 
formed of the three higher ranks and the lower of the remaining six. 
The king often calls either one or both of these houses to confer with 
him. 

Another party holding power which was granted to it by law is com- 
posed of literary men from all parts of the country, and is really the 
voice of the people. In all matters of importance their advice is asked 
by the king and petitions presented by them receive respectful con- 
sideration. Originally the power of this party was limited to moral 
and educational matters, but they have so far stretched the significance 
of these terms that their voice is heard in all political matters. 

When it is considered necessary for them to petition the king they 
meet at the capital, and proceeding to the gate of the palace in a body, 
about 1,000 men, leave their petition resting against the gate. The 
king’s private secretary, who acts as a medium, takes the petition to 
him. While the king is considering their request, they remain outside 
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seated on mats. Sometimes this conference lasts for days, the people 
of the city paying for the mats, tobacco, and lights. 

There is an old law to which reeourse may be had to obtain rights 
from the king. This law allows to the people, high and low, civil and 
military, the right to petition the king. Should this fail, still another 
law allows them to remove “the evils around the king.” This means 
revolution. Although these laws have never been enforced, their exist- 
ence gives to the petitions of the people a power respected by the king. 

In the executive there are seven departments: First. The civil, who 
certify to the highest officers and second-grade governors. Second 
The treasury department. Third. Department of official etiquette. 
Fourth. The war department. Tifth. Department of public works. 
Sixth. Department of the interior. Seventh. Department of foreign 
affairs. Each departmentis administered by three ministers and chiefs 
of divisions. 

The judicial branch is divided into six distinct courts: First. Sii-htim- 
b66 (highest court, having no parallel in this country). Second. Gitn- 
bod (star-chamber). Third. Parliament or Supreme court. Fourth. 
State court. Fifth. County court. Sixth. Department of justice. 

The judges of the first, or Sai-hitm-b66, are the highest authority in the 
country, almost equal to the king. They can correct the administration 
and private conduct of the king. They have power to impeach all high 
officers, supervising all other courts. The second, or Gitm-b6d, tries 
high officers and high criminals of any rank. This is the only court 
where the king presides during the trial of criminals. The third, fourth, 
and fifth, supreme, state, and county courts, correspond to the 
courts of the same names in America. When the supreme court fails 
to give satisfaction to a subject he has a right to appeal directly to the 
king. This is confined to the common people who have no influence at 
court. There are two ways: either to ring a large bell placed at the 
palace gate for this especial purpose, which can be heard for miles, or 
by attracting the attention of the king when heis out of doors by 
striking a gong before his palankeen. The man is at once taken in 
charge by the police and his case is listened to, and if he has been un- 
justly treated his wrongs arerighted. The sixth or last, the department 
of justice, keeps a record all the courts and executes the sentences of 
all the other courts in the capital city and has restricted power over all 
the courts of the country. 


The ancient Koreans worshipped God in the mountains, and, although 
this old religion is nearly lost in the present religions of Confucius and 
Buddha, they still hold in great respect the mountains where the ancient 
Koreans used to worship. Buddhism was introduced into Korea from 
India and Confucianism from China. The first is the religion of the 
people and the second that of the court. 

Although Confucianism is counted a religion, it is really:a system of 
sociology, and has none of the elements of a religion. Jt refers in no™ 
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way to a future life or to the immortality of the soul. Confucius was 
a moralist and a statesman, but not a savior; and his disciples are 
moralists and economists. The followers of Confucius have a form of 
worship which existed long before his time and was continued by hin, 
and the temples built to him are only monuments of respect to his 
memory, and show the esteem in which his teachings are held. They 
are built by the Government, and never opened to the common people 
except for edueational purposes. 

The so-called ancestor worship is one of the teachings of Confucius, 
and is common to all Asiatic people. In reality it is no worship at all, 
but simply a memorial service. 

The Chinese accept Confucius in every detail, both as taught by Con- 
fucius himself and by his disciples, some of whom were contemporary 
with him. 

The Japanese recognize both religious equally, but Confucianism in 
Japan has a direct bearing upon everything relating to human affairs, 
especially the extreme loyalty of the people to the emperor, while the 
Koreans consider it more useful in social matters than in any other 
department of life, and hardly consider its precepts in their business 
and mercantile relations. 

Buddhism is the real religion of the Korean people. It was supported 
by the Government im ancient times until Confucianism was made the 
courtreligion. Atpresentithas many temples supported by the women 
of Korea, who are all worshipers of Buddha. This religion in some 
respects resembles Christianity both morally and spiritually. It ineul- 
eates allthe moral principles found in the ten commandments of Moses, 
and it teaches that the spirit after death goes either to heaven ov to 
hell, or becomes re-embodied in some animal or plant, and that salvation 
is secured through faith, morality, and knowledge or meditation. There 
are two forms af Buddhism, higher and lower. The high Buddhists 
are found only among the philosophers. They are either priests or celi- 
bates and they denote themselves to the study of the soul rather than 
to prayers and ceremonies. 

These two religions have had great inflnence 1 in fouls the Korean 
character, Confucius teaching them to care for the things of the pres- 
ent, and Buddha turning their thoughts to a life to come, in which they 
will receive in accordance to the things done here. Confucius teaches 
revenge. Buddha forbids it, and says “Thou shalt not kill.” This com- 
mand refers not only to man, but to animals; and Buddhist priests eat 
no meat. 

There are four moral principles which govern Koreans: Honesty in 
their dealings, respect for women, faithfulness te parents, and humility. 
Polygamy is not practiced in this country, and no wife would pardon 
unfaithfalness in her husband. The genealogy of Koreans is kept with 
great care, and no man whose lineage is not pure-can ever become a 
high official. 
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Two schools of philosophy are recognized in this country: the ancient 
Korean philosophy, which teaches that there are five elements—metals, 
plants, water, fire, and earth; and the Buddhist philosophy, which 
makes only four—earth, water, fire, and air or wind. Philosophy is a 
subject which interests Koreans, and much study is devoted to it. 

In the twenty-third century B. C. the Koreans were I[ think a lettered 
people, and in the twelfth century B.C. they had schools to teach read- 
ing, writing, music, and etiquette. Irom the third century B.C. up to 
the present time education has gradually increased, and during the last 
five hundred years it has attained a much higher degree of excellence. 
During the present dynasty free schools and many other kinds of edu- 
cational institutions have been established, and, with the exception of a_ 
few serving girls, all men and women can read and write. i:ducation 
in Korea is held in the highest esteem, and a literary man is received 
with less formality by the prime minister, who is almost equal to the 
king in rank, than the nobleman or high officials. Not only are the 
respectable classes educated, but even the dancing girls must study 
under teachers dancing, walking, horseback riding, music, poetry, read- 
ing, writing, and painting before they can profitably fulfill their profes- 
sional duties. 

Books were first printed about ten centuries ago, when the reigning 
king ordered 150,000 printing blocks to be made for the purpose of print- 
ing several hundred volumes of special Buddhist books. These blovks, 
18 by 20 inches square by 1 inch thick, are carved in wood, in both 
Korean and Chinese. At present they are seldom used, but are stored 
in buildings devoted to this purpose. They have become the property 
of some Buddhist temple. 

Every nobleman, however poor, has a large private library of thou- 
sands of volumes. These are loaned to all who ask, and are kept in 
almost constant circulation. 

The scholars frequently spend their entire time in writing books, both 
of prose and poetry. They are written on both sides of the thinnest 
possible sheets of paper and piled upon the floor till they reach to the 
chin. Many of them accomplish two or three “chins” during their life- 
time, and so great is their respect for literature that on no account 
would they step upon them or destroy a single written word. 

The Korean language and literature have become so mingled with 
the Chinese that it is difficult to convey to a foreigner a correct idea of 
pure Korean pronunciation and idioms. 

The Chinese language is to the Korean what the Latin is to the 
English. It is never spoken by the Koreans, and is read only by the 
educated men. Their scholars study its old records and quote largely 
from it as a classic. Many important books and all official documents 
are published in Chinese. This language has two styles, the colloquial 
and formal; but they are so far removed, each from the other, that a 
person familiar with the former could hardly understand the latter. 
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This language, which is merely a coilection of hieroglyphics, is very 
difficult to learn, since every child must know not less than 1,000 of 
them in order to study the language. These must not only be com- 
mitted to memory, but must be learned so they will be recognized at 
sight. Its introduction into Korea has had a very marked tendency to 
retard civilization. Its poetry and songs have also sutfered by this 
admixture, many of the musical tones of the Korean langyage being 
lost. 

The Korean language, like the English, has 25 letters and the words 
are of one or more syllables, while the Chinese words have generally 
but one. Many Chinese words have been incorporated into the Korean 
language; for example, all words or syllables ending in ng have a Chi- 
nese origin. The Korean language for centuries has preserved its 
grammatical construction, which, like its alphabet, is based on scien- 
tific principles. Like the Chinese, it is written in perpendicular lines, 
and the principal words of the sentence have the modifying words 
grouped directly around them. Metaphors and personifications are 
more used in the Korean than in either the Chinese or Japanese lan- 
guages. > 


COMPARISON WITH CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Superficially considered, the Koreans resemble the Chinese and 
Japanese in many respects; but, closely observed, they are found to be 
a nation of marked characteristics, with views broader than the Japanese 
and theories more rational than the Chinese. On account of their 
unfavorable geographical position, they seem to be behind Japan in 
adopting modern ideas, but to the student they are really in many 
respects an advanced people, and, although not considering themselves 
superior in everything to their neighbors, they are very proud of their 
culture. They speak of themselves as the “nation of culture,” and of 
China and Japan as the “‘ barbarous nations.” 

The slight body, the color of the hair and skin, the use of rice as the 
principal article of food, the style of dwelling, the wearing of loose gar- 
ments, and the existence of Buddhist temples and followers of Confucius 
are the chief points of resemblance between Koreans and the people of 
China and Japan. 

Examining the particulars mentioned, it will be seen that they point 
as surely to differences as to resemblances. In stature the Koreans 
approach much more nearly to the Caucasians than do either the Chi- 
nese or Japanese, The complexion of the Chinese is decidedly yellowish, 
that of the Japanese is brownish, while the Koreans are lighter than 
either and of a reddish tint. Rice is to the Asiatic races what bread is 
to the European; and the differences in the way of cooking and serving 
it areas marked among the different Asiatic nations as are the varieties 
of bread among the Europeans, while in other foods used by the 
Asiatics the difference is greater; for example, a Korean must have 
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beef twice a day, a Chinese has pork, and a Japanese either raw or cooked 
fish. Except in Korea, beef can not be found among the natives. 

The men’s dress in Korea is of a style peculiar to that nation, while 
the vlack dress of the Japanese, except in color, is borrowed from 
the Chinese. The dress of the Korean women is similar to the dress ot 
American women, except the small waist, while the Chinese and Japa- 
nese women wear the loose dress like the men. 

Buddhism and Confucianism are found in each of these three nations, 
and the mental tone of the people is shown in the manner of treating 
these religions. It is hardly possible in a brief space to explain a 
matter so complicated, but it is fair to say that China and Japan pay 
attention to the ceremonial service at the expense of the religious 
teaching, while Korea devotes her attention to the sacred teachings 
and the study of the religious doctrines and theories of philosophy. 

Korea may allow to China the glory of a more ancient history, and 
to Japan the late reformation in her government and the more skillful 
manufacture of silk and lacquered wares; but Korea’s political institu- 
tions, Which mark her independent characteristics, were organized on 
scientific principles many eenturies ago. The feudal system was 
abolished in ‘Korea about the time it was adopted in Japan. Free 
schools, public hospitals, almshouses, and civil-service examinations 
are old institutions to Korea, unknown, except civil service in China, 
in both the other countries. . 

The morality and general culture of Korea is on a much teen plane 
than that of China and Japan. Loyalty to the court is considered a 
strong element of morality in Japan, but in Korea patriotism ranks 
before it. 

Carefully studied, the differences between these Thies Asiatic peoples 
will be found to be more pronounced than the differences between the 
Americans, Germans, and French, not only as regards physical, but 
mental qualities. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS (HAK-BANG). 


The private schools of Korea are to the Koreans in some degree 
what the public schools are to the United States, since through them 
the great mass of the people receive their education. Educated men, 
who are at the same time engaged in some other employment yielding 
an insuilicient support, conduct these schools and receive from each 
pupil a smail tuition fee. The number of pupils, always boys, never 
exceeds forty. They begin going to school from 6 to 10 years of age 
and usually finish their ednueation at these schools in 6 years. 

The first book used is the chunja or 1,000 words. Jt is written in 
Chinese characters and no word is repeated. With each Chinese word 
“is learned the corresponding Korean word. ae 

The lines are of four words each and generally refer to natural facts; 
for example, first line: “The heaven is dark and the earth is yellow;” 
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second, “The sky is broad and the land uneven;” third, “ When the 
coid comes the heat goes.” The lesson of four words is assigned by 
the teacher in the morning. Questions are asked by the pupils and 
explanations made by the teacher; then the children, seated on cushions 
before desks with their faces to the wall, repeat the lesson aloud twen- 
ty-five times, four times each day. Each child has a counter on which 
he records his progress. These are made of a kind of very stiff, oiled 
paper, beautifully decorated, about 7 inches long and 2 inches wide. At 
the top is a little opening, like a door, which marks 100; a short distance 
below is a group of five similar openings, which denote 10; still lower 
another group of five forunits. When the child has repeated the task 
once he opens one of the doors of the units group. He continues open- 
ing the doors till after the sixth repetition, when he closes the last one 
opened. When he has closed all the five doors of the units group he 
opens one in the group of tens and begins once more with the units 
group. When he has opened and closed all the doors of the tens 
eroup he opens the top door and the lesson is compieted for the day. 
Should any little Korean steal a count or misbehave he is made to stand 
on a block or is whipped on the leg. The principal work of the teacher 
after the lesson is given out consists in watching that the pupils keep 
an honest count, in listening to the repetition of the lesson which the 
child has memorized, and in correcting the pronunciation. 

Classes are not rca but each child finishes one or more books, 
according to his ability. 

Before beginning a new book, each child must be able t to repeat the 
chunja from the beginning to the end. 

Penmanship is considered one of the most important branches of 
learning, and the child begins the practice of this art when he begins 
his education at school and can continue it through life, for he learns 
only Chinese characters, and as there are fifty thousand of these, he 
ean always find new matter for practice. The child begins this study 
by following, with a brush dipped in India ink, an outline of the ehar- 
acter about 4 inches square, which has been faintly drawn by the 
teacher. Twenty or thirty of these characters constitute a lesson, and 
are usually learned in one day. 

About the second year he begins the primary lessons for boys. This 
book is a collection of moral laws and sentiments; for example: 

Between the heavens and the earth the en being, on account of his moral 
qualities, is superior among all things, therefore we are governed by these five rules, 
viz: (1) Respect between king and subject. (2) Affection between parent and 
child. (8) Decorous bearing between husband and wife. (4) Loyalty between 
friends. (5) Preference to clders. 

The same method is pursued in studying this beok. It is committed 
to memory by constant repetition. When it has been thoroughly mem-° 
orized the third book is taken up. This is also moral law and contains 
ten volumes. At this time the study of poetry, geography, local and 
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Asiatic, tlre four fundamental rules of arithmetic, and the rudiments of 
government and law begins. The names of the twenty-eight kings of the 
present dynasty, and the names of the years, which form a cycle of 60 
years, are also learned. These studies, however, except the books on 
moral law, are not compulsory, but are pursued by means of pleasant 
games peculiar to the Koreans. During the summer famous poems are 
studied and then committed to memory. In the winter poetic compo- 
sition receives attention; and great facility is acquired by games. 

The study of geography has been somewhat limited, as the Koreans 
until within a few years have not recognized any world outside of their 
own and Asiatic counties. They learn from a book the names of the 
counties and provinces and the most famous mountains and rivers in- 
each province of Korea. This is supplemented by reading the papers 
issued daily by the government. A person not perfectly familiar with 
the 400 names of the counties is considered very ignorant of this 
branch of learning. Asiatic geography is also learned by means ot 
games. 

Arithmetic is taught by the abacus, counting-sticks, and many pecu- 
liar ways, and the tables through the nines are thoroughly memorized. 
The abacus is used in business calculations, and counting-stieks are em- 
ployed by the Koreans in all their higher mathematical calculations. 

«A. book of many volumes of Ancient History of Korea and Cliina is 
also studied. The rudiments of government and law are taught by 
means of a chart. This completes the education of the ordinary 
Korean boy. 


HOME SCHOOLS (GUL-BANG). 


Nearly every rich Korean supports a schoolin his own heuse. He 
invites to this school the sons of such of his friends as he deems worthy 
of liis liberality and desirable associates for his sons. Only highly 
educated men are accepted as teachers, who take entire charge of the 
education of these boys, and also have a general supervision of their 
characters. They receive a liberal salary, board, and clothes. They 
are on the same social plane with the family, and the relations between 
them are of the most friendly character. Often a house is given them 
for their family, who also share in their generous treatment. The in- 
vited pupils, usually the sons of poorer men, receive the same attention 
as the sons of the family. The early studies are generally the same as 
those taken at the huk-bang, though much more thoroughly taught. 

- The branches considered necessary for a liberal education are studied 

under these nen. They are Chinese and Korean classics, with the 
biography and writings of the most famous authors. Their lives are 
carefully read and their best works committed to memory. Then fol- 
lows a book of Confucian doctrines about the size of the Bible, divided 
into seven books of about fifty volumes. 

After this a Book of Ceremonies, which consists of many volumes, coin- 
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taining the rules of etiquette, the parliamentary rules, and’ the princi- 
ples upon which these rules depend, as well as a record of the conduct 
of famous men reduced to a science, and a history of the feudal states 
which was written by Confucius, and a book of the mental philosophy 
accepted by the followers of Confucius, based on the principle that 
man at birth is without sin; and that this purity, retained and 
enlarged by education, results in the perfect man. 

The education of the ordinary gentleman usually ends with this 
mental philosophy, and any study pursued after this is considered in 
the line of specialties, and is usually either some one of the sciences or 
mental philosophy. 


CONFUCIAN SEMINARIES. 


Another class of schools peculiar to Korea is the Confucian semi- 
naries. ‘These are conducted by the so-called Confucian priests, who 
claim to regulate their lives solely by the rules of Confucius, as well in 
dress and manners as in habits of living. Occasionally these priests 
have left their seclusion and have accepted offices of trust under the 
Government; but these cases are very rare, although they have been 
considered ‘‘ the power behind the throne” during many reigns. At 
present, although the court claims to be of the followers of Confucius 
and to respect these priests, they have little political influence. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


Instruction in the sciences and arts forming the higher education of 
Koreais conducted on a plan similar to other private instruction. There 
are no buildings especially devoted to these studies, but those interested 
in some subject form a small class and study under a professor free of 
tuition. These classes are found in many of the large towns, es. 
pecially in the capital, Séoul, where it is estimated that several thou- 
sand scholars, including the Government officials, are employed. 
A large proportion of these students are preparing for the Government 
exaininations, and rank higher as scientists than those who study for 
private purposes. Usually a man devotes himself to one of the following 
branches, which are the principal subjects of these specialists: Astron- 
omy, geology, mathematics, law (civil and criminal), medicine and 
surgery, ceremonies (private and official), music, painting, penmanship, 
or foreign languages (Chinese, Japanese, Manchoorian, and Mongolian), 
Sanskrit is studied in the Buddhist temples only. The study of these 
subjects may almost be considered hereditary, families having devoted 
themselves to one study for generations. They are spoken of as the 
House of Astronomy, the House of Languages, etc. The children of 
these families begin the study of the family specialty not later than 15 
years of age and usually finish the regular course in three or four years, 
but often devote the whole life to the study of this one branch of 
learning. 


| 
| 
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Astronomy and mathematics are nearly the same in theory as astron- 
omy and mathematics in the western world, but the other branches, 
which may be considered as a sort of post-graduate study, are very 
different from the studies bearing the same name. The law practised 
in Korea was written by an old lawyer four hundred years ago. Much 
of it was his own theory and the remainder was adopted from a treatise 
on law written by a lawyer of China. This Chinese law book is well 
known in China, but is not accepted by the Chinese Government. These 
law books are called Ta-jun-tong-pitin and Ta-miung-youl and consist 
of about thirty volumes. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


The course for medical students includes Tong-ui-bokam, a book of 
anatomy and physiclogy; Boncho-kang-mok, a book of materia med- 
ica profusely illustrated; and Jé-jung-sin-pien and Kiting-ak-jiin-st, 
medical commentaries. The action of the pulse, the color of the tongue, 
aud the examination of the stomach by pressure are considered of the 
utmost importance in the diagnosis of diseases. 

Medicines are divided into four classes: Tang-yak, obtained by boil- 
ing the ingredients a long time in water; Chui-ro, distilled medicines; 
Gow, a kind of thick syrup obtained by boiling, and pills. 

Surgeons, besides many books of surgery, carefully study a manikin 
of copper to assist them in treating certain diseases by means of a sil- 
ver or copper pin. So proficient do they become in the use of this pin 
that they can cause instant loss of speech by inserting the pin ina cer- 
tain place in the hand. They are also familiar with various adhesive 
plasters and healing washes. 


PRIVATE MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


There are four kinds of private military schools in Korea: Clubs for 
bowmen, schools for the cavalry, schools for the foot soldiers, and 
schools where the students study for the position of line officers and 
the common soldiers and officers study for promotion. 

An old law of Korea calls every man between the ages of 18 or 20 to 
about 50 to do military service, and, although this law can hardly be said 
to have been observed for the last two or three centuries, still it has the 
effect of giving the young men an interest in military affairs. Small 
military clubs are formed throughout Korea, where rifle practice and 
the flag service for the common soldiers are studied. Besides the prac- 
tice with the flags and the drill every soldier must be acquainted with 
the Chinese words used as passwords. These countersigns are always 
composed of two Chinesewords. One of these words is used in the chal- 
lenge, the other in the answer. These clubs are supported by private 
means and are usually taught by officers. 

At all the garrisons and at many private places instruction is given 
by army officers to those desirous of becoming captains. This position 
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is generally filled by PGE ee TT from the ranks, but private citizens may 
obtain these places. 

The Government makes no appropriation for this a but allows 
the soldiers to employ their leisure in this pursuit. The course of study 
includes military science and tactics, the use of forty-eight flags, which 
indicate the different points of the compass and show to the troops the 
direction they are to take, besides the use of numerous other flags, which 
play avery important part in military warfare. Cultivation of the voice 
is always required, that the orders may be given clearly and distinctly. 

Korean cavalry an a high degree of art, both as riders and in their 
ability to jump and leap from one horse to another while running. 
They are able to swing themselves round the body of the horse in order 
to protect themselves from the bullets or other weapons of the enemy, 
and they also practice many most complicated feats of horsemanship. 


BUDDHIST SEMINARIES. = 


A traveler in the mountains of Korea will often come upon places 
which are really villages of Buddhist priests. Temples, schools, and 
residences of the priests are built near together. The inhabitants, 
always priests, number several hundred, sometimes a thousand. They 
include literary men, artists, mechanics, and artisans of all kinds. 
All the work of the village is done by thése priests, from building 
the temples and decorating them with carvings and paintings to mak- 
ing the clothes and cooking the food. There are two kinds of schools, 
one for students preparing for the ministry, the other for the ordinary 
priests. The former requires about three years of education and the 
latter course depends upon the ability of the student. The course 
for the ministry includes about 30 volumes of sacred writings by 
different authors, oratory, cultivation of the voice, memorizing many ) 
prayers, and also numerous hymns written in Sanskrit and Korean, to- 
gether with rules for regulation of the moral conduct of the monks. 
The ordinary priest must be able to read and write, and know a certain 
number of prayers and hymns and the rules of morality for the monks. 
Some of the priests study the sacred dances and music played on the 
bugle and drum. The artisans and mechanics have no schools, but 
priests who wish to pursue any of the manual labor necessary for the 
preper maintenance of the temple receive private instruction from other 
priests. Only priests or those who have a special religious training 
are qualified for painting the sacred pictures for the temples. 


PUBLIC HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


In the thirteenth century, during the Koriti dynasty, some attempts 
were made to establish a kind of public education, but they were of little 
value. | 

In 1394, when the present dynasty came to the throne, interest in 
education received a new impulse and gradually developed a system 
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which to-day includes three kinds of schools, the hiang-kio, the hak, 
and the seng-giun-gwan. 

These schools are under the supervision of two commissioners; one, 
who is at the head of the nniversity or “‘seng-ginn-gwan,” a high offi- 
cial appointed by the King, and another, who is in reality a superin- 
tendent of a branch of the treasury depar ‘sinen, which has in charge the 
expenses of all the officers and students belonging to the educational in- 
stitutions of the country. This commission bears the name of Yang- 
hiun-go, which means ‘the treasury to support the wise men.” It was 
established by the King in the sixteenth century for the purpose of 
assisting men of high intellectual attainments and equally high moral 
character who who were not able to earn a living. Although some- 
what modified from its original plan, it still has in charge the edtea- 
tional masters of the country. AIl the students of these public institu- 
tions have finished the regular course under private instruction and 
take up these advanced studies with the intention of devoting their 
lives to intellectual pursuits. 

There are about 400 hiang-kio, or one for each county. The students 
of these colleges are appointed by the superintendent of the college, 
whois himself appointed by the magistrate of Ne county. Theseschools 
are supported by the county. 

There are 5 hak in the city of Séoul, one in each ward. The super- 
intendents of these colleges are appointed by the King and the 
students are appointed by the superintendents. 

The school buildings are of the same general style as the public build- 
ings or houses of noblemen. Each school is surrounded by large 
grounds, with an entrance through a large gate. The walls are of 
stone, or brick and wood combined, a style peculiar to Korea, and sur- 
mounted by a high sloping roof of Ass The building stands on a high 
terrace of white stone. 

Seng-giun-gwan, the highest college or university in the country, 
is at Séoul. The students are taken from those who have received 
the degree of Dr., or Jin Sa, and thenumber is limited to 100, and they 
have power over all other public schools. This university is in charge 
of a commissioner appointed by the King. 

Seen from an eminence, this university building is little inferior in 
general appearance to the royal palace. The interior decorations of 
carving and bright colored ornamentations are similar to those of the 
palace. These buildings contain many apartments for the students and 
professors and a temple to Confucius. If the students wish they can 
live at these colleges all their lives. The Government makes no allow- 
ance for the education of the young, but these students are allowed to 
receive children as pupils at these institutions. The Government also 
encourages scientific studies by giving rewards at its frequent exami- 
nations; but it makes no appropriation for these branches of study. 
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The Government has charge of the musical education of the country 
through a commission, Jang-ak-won, or Academy of Music. The Gov- 
ernment musicians number not less than 500 men, including about 200 
students. Any vacancy occurring among the professors is filled by se- 
lection from the Government employés. The students enter the academy 
at the age of 10 or 15 years. The course of study takes at least three 
years, oftenmore. Graduates haveno trouble in securing appointments 
in the Government service. The instruments used are about thirty-five 
different kinds, consisting of many kinds of drums and string and wind 
instruments. The employés wear scarlet robes with blue silk belt anda 
high black hat ornamented with a bouquet. The dress of the students 
is the sane except the hat, which is shaped like a bird and is decorated 
in bright colors. 

Another institution of music is supported by the governor at the 
palace, where the musicians to the royal family practice daily. This 
band of 100 men is gorgeous in yellow dress, belted with blue, and a 
yellow hat trimmed with gold. 

The royal military guard at Séoul, composed of seven brigades, has 
attached to each brigade a musical band of 100 members, and at each 
military station throughout the country the same number of musicians 
is employed for each brigade. The municipal governments of the pro- 
vincial towns and county seats employ from twenty to fifty musicians, 
paid by local government. 

Besides these bands there are numerous private professors and pupils. 
The Koreans are fond of music and consider it an important feature of 
every entertainment, public or private. 

According to an old lawall the blind men inthe country must study 
music in the Academy of Music at Séoul a8 Government students. At 
the present time this law is not strictly observed, but although most of 
the blind prefer to become astrologers, or fortune tellers, the Govern- 
ment stillregulates certain rules in the association of the blind. 


ROYAL SCHOOLS. 


Royal schcols are of two. kinds. One for the regular education of 
the princes from childhood to manhood; and one for the King where he 
must pursue some study regardless of his age. The school for the 
princes is called “Chun-Bang.” It is under the charge of an officer 
whose rank is equal to that of a cabinet officer. Under him are twelve 
officers whose positions are considered the most honorable in Korea. 
The head officer is the real teacher who assigns the lessons for the day 
and attends to the instruction, while the others are the companions of 
the princes during study hours. 

There is still another great teacher for princes. His position is equal, 
if not superior, to that of prime minister. He is called “ Tai-je-hak,” 
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which means the great controller of learning. Heis concerned not only 
in the national education, but his duties call upon him to promote the 
education of the royal family from the King down. Only a man of rare 
ability can hope to attain this position, and he is held as a kind of 
Korean Shakspeare. This office was created by a highly educated 
king of the present dynasty and ever since has received the respect of 
the King and nation. The first officer holding this position was pre- 
sented by the King with a valuable ink-stone and other desk utensils 
of rare workmanship. Hach succeeding officer has been honored with 
their possession. This officer, although not the regular teacher of the 
prince, examines him from time to time. The opening day of the 
prince’s education is celebrated with much pomp. Tai-je-hak presides 
on this oceasion and plans the whole course of the prince’s studies, 
which is similar to that of other children. The prince selects his own 
companions in study. As it is not lawful to punish the prince his 
best loved companion is punished in his stead by standing on a block 
of wood just big enough to be covered with the feet. 

There are two kinds of schools for the king, “Kiting ytin,” or classical 
school, and ‘‘So-ta,” or historical school. There is no prescribed course 
or length of term. The studies are pursued only during the winter 
evenings and at the pleasure of the King. The manner of conducting 
these evening studies is somewhat like a Chautauqua cirele. The sacred 
classics are discussed by the King, prime minister, and other high offi- 
cers who are invited by the King to meet in the royal chamber for that 
purpose. ‘The questions are asked and answered in regular order, the 
King always beginning. . 

The So-ta or Historical School is composed of members of the Nagak 
or royal club, the King’s private secretary, Sing-chi, and many other 
civil officers. The study is pursued in a similar manner to the Kiting 
yin. Besides the historical studies these meetings are of a social char- 
acter. 

On these occasions the King’s chapel is illuminated with many 
scores of wax candles and finely decorated. After the reading, music 
and a banquet follow. The various discussions at these meetings are 
published in the papers issued every morning by the Government. 

There are two other schools held in the palace which can hardly be 
called royal schools, as no members of the royal family attend except 
the King, who acts as teacher. The pupils are several hundred civil 
officers and the sons of high officers. The course of study consists of 
conversation, and reading and writing in Chinese and Japanese. This 
school was established about three hundred years ago. 

The other school is for the sons of nobles who study the ancient 
classics and histories. By means of this school the King males many 
favorites. 

The so-called royal military school is hardly a school or even a club. 
The King, at the head of from 5,000 to 15,000 men, including civil offi- 
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cers and soldiers, goes into the field. His position as King entitles him 
to shoot the first arrow, and the others follow in turn according to the 
rules. During the spring, on fine days, the King alee a smaller num- 
ber of men for this exercise in the palace. 

The bow, lance, and spear have been until within the last three cen- 
turies the only weapons of warfare among the Koreans. Since that 
time rifles have been used by the military, but the King still practices 
with the weapon of his ancestors and never makes use of the rifle offi- 
cially. The old national troops numbered 1,060,000, besides 20,000 
more stationed about the capitai. One thousand of the palace guard 
and a certain number of the troops garrisoned about Séoul study mili- 
tary science under the supervision of the King. They practice eighteen 
different movements with the sword in both hands, and acquire great 
skill in fencing and athletic exercises. 


CIVIL SERVICH EXAMINATIONS, 


During the Koriti period, or the dynasty last preceding the present 
one, from the tenth to the fourteenth century, the high officers were 
selected through the civil service examination. Under the present 
dynasty not only competent officers are chosen by the examination, but 
it also influences indirectly all national education. To pass success- 
fully these examinations is the aim of every literary man and is the 
highest hope of parents for their sons. All the noblemen of Korea have 
obtained their positions not by inheritance, but by their rank at these 
examinations. This rank of nobleman is open to everyone, and even 
servants who by education can pass this ordeal are at once raised, with 
their wives, to the nobility. Of course the chances are in favor of the 
sons of the nobility, their surroundings and tastes naturally leading 
them to strive for the highest places in the gift of the king. There is 
a story that the most important province of the country, containing 71 
counties, was once under the control of a man raised from the lowest 
ranks through the civil service examination, and that he, as governor 
of this province, received the highest salary paid by the Government, 
240,000 suk of rice per annum (a suk being equal to three bushels), 
Although this story can hardly be considered authentic, still it is told 
as showing the disposition of the Government to encourage education, 

The Korean civil service examination is not for any particular class 
of schools, but is a sort of examining board for all kinds of schools. 

The clerical force of the Government is not affected by these exami- 
nations. The clerks are appointed when very young, and are really 
trained in their position. After five or ten years of service they become 
very valuable, and are promoted with increase of salary, retaining their 
places in the service during good behavior. 

There are five classes of examinations, namely: (1) for the selection 
of high officers; (2) for the degree of doctor; (8) for candidate for the 
degree of doctor; (4) for scientific officers; (5) for rewards or prizes for 
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excellence in scholarship. Competitors may not be under 15 years of 
age, and the descendants of unpardoned high criminals or a father 
and son of the same family cannot present themselves :for examination. 
The examinations are written and oral, together with recitations. No 
examination paper without an official seal will be received by the min- 
ister of that examination. <A strip on which is written the name, 
age, residence, and name of the father of the applicant is cut nearly 
across the paper. This isrolled and sealed, that the examiner may not 
know whose paper he holds. . 

In Séoul the examinations for the selection “ Kwa-ga ” are held nearly 
every month. According to law only those who have taken the degree 
of doctor are entitled tothis examination, butoccasionally this privilege 
is granted to some literary man of especial merit. Once in three years 
this examination is open to all persons; notice is given one year in ad- 
vance of the day appointed to accommodate candidates at a distance. 
The king and the prime ministersare the chief examiners, with many 
assistants. 

At these examinations, called Jiing-si, and on accession days many curi- 
ous customs are observed. There are about 50,000 competitors at the 
Jting-si, which takes place in the examination grounds of the palace. 
This ineclosure is covered with grass and has many beautiful trees and 
ornamental pavilions. Tor this occasion a large tent is raised near the 
examination halls, which are occupied by the examiners, including the 
king, queen, prime ministers, and assistants, during the examination. 
At 2 o’clock p. m. three or four gates are opened to admit this mass of 
men, who contend for the first entrance in order to secure desirable 
places in the tent near to the examination halls. All sorts of tricks are 
resorted to, and those who have the advantage of money pay large 
strong men to act for them and hold their places until the struggle 
subsides, when they take possession. This confusion often lasts into 
the night, but when settled the grounds become brilliant with thousands 
of white tents, each lighted by a square lantern suspended from a pole 
20 or 30 feet high and bearing the symbol of the ‘family represented, 
in order to attract the attention of the king and queen. 

The next day the presence of royalty attended by the palace guards, 
with their magnificent silk flags of bright colors, and the host of civil 
and military officers in full dress add to the already imposing spectacle 
a degree of splendor seldom seen. At 12 o’clock the musicians play 
‘‘Yu-min-lak,” “Share happiness with the people.” After the music 
the examinations begin. 

At the close of the examination the papers are collected by several 
hundred messengers of the king’s private secretary, who deliver them 
to the king’s messengers, who are dressed in scarlet uniform. These 
men take them to some lower officers, who lay them before the king as 
he sits with the many examiners. Three hundred police watch the col- 
lection of these papers, which are 3 feet in width by 5 feet in length. 
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They are numbered as they are collected with words of the 1,000 Chi- 
nese word book of the children. As before mentioned, the first word in 
this book is heaven. The first paper is numbered first heaven, the 
second one is numbered second heaven, and so on to the hundredth 
heaven. There are nine examination marks—the first of the first, the 
second of the first, the third oft he first, the first of the second, the 
second of the second, etc., down to the third of the third, in large letters, 
in red ink. 

At the end of the day the crowd scatters and the competitors wait 
the result of the examination of the papers, which is announced in a 
few days. From the 50,000 papers not more than. 20 have passed as 
Kwa-ga and about 100 of the other grades. Those whose papers entitle 
them to the office of Kwa-ga receive their appointment on accession 
day. During the time which intervenes between the announcement of 
the successful candidates and their appointment, if they are of high 
descent, their houses are thronged with guests who call to congratulate 
them. Among these are the princes, prime minister, and all the high 
officials. On accession day the recipient of all these honors goes to the 
palace, where he is welcomed with music, and he receives from the king 
a garland and his appointment wrapped in red silk. This day is the 
proudest of his life, and is equaled in importance only by his wedding 
day. Ifthe successful aspirant has wealth, he uses it most lavishly in 
making his house, as well as the procession attending him to the palace, 
as imposing as possible. He is dressed in a pink silk gown fastened 
with a golden belt, and he wears a black silk hat decorated with red 
silk. Hleis mounted on a horse and surrounded by a host of attend- 
ants giving the yell ‘“‘Ok tang tui sori” of the Royal college. The 
origin of this yell is lost. For three days after accession day the new 
officer is engaged in returning the calls of his friends. 

The examination for the degree of doctor is held once in three years 
at Séoul. The king appoints several officers to examine the papers, 
from which are chosen 100 for prose and 100 for poetry. This degree is 
sometimes conferred upon competitors 60 or 70 years old without examin- 
ing their papers. Thecompetitors for this degree must bring certificates 
from the governor of the province. Accession day for the doctor has 
its proportionate amount of glory, but he receives no garland from the 
king. During the three days after the accession they wear green silk 
gowns bordered with black stripes, and high black hats trimmed with 
bunches of red silk threads. This dress is used only on these occasions. 
They are no longer plain “Su-bang,” “Mr.” but “Jin sa,” “Dr.,” and 
are now entitled to attend any civil service examination. 

Examinations for the primary selection for the doctor examination is 
held once in three years at two placesin each provinee. One thousand 


papers are selected from six different kinds, as follows: Three kinds of | 


poeins. The first containing thirty-six lines, every other line rhyming; 
the second, sixty short lines, every other line rhyming; the third, the 
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most difficult, rhymes with lines of irregular length. Three kinds of 
prose: First, criticisms of some famous men; second, commentary on 
some famous literary work; third, discussion or advice on some moral, 
religious, or political question. . 

Examinations for scientific officers are held only at Séoul once in three 
years. The Government has a commission for each of these branches: 
Astronomy, geography, literature, mathematics, painting, penmanship, 
ceremonies, foreign languages, etc. 

Examinations for prizes are held only at Séoul for students of sci- 
ence four times in a year, and for students of general literature nearly 
every month, and anywhere in the 400 counties as the magistrate may 
appoint. The successful applicants in the scientific course receive as 
rewards a temporary appointment of from three to six months, or 
p-oney, rolls of cloth, books, stationery, etc. The prizes for literature 
are similar. The successful men are given a reception of a social char- 
acter by the magistrates. 


MILITARY SERVICE EXAMINATION, 


The examinations for the military service are of many kinds, but the 
two principal ones are for the selection of officers, and the chief examin- 
ers are the king, minister of war, all the generals in active service, 
and the governors of eight provinces. The competitors are examined 
in gunnery, archery, horsemanship, tactics and military science, and 
athletics. The prizes are money, rice, and cloth. Those who have 
received high marks become officers. The times of these examina- 
tions are, like the civil examinations, for officers once in three years, for 
prizes very often. The accession ceremony for the military is not of 
equal importance with the civil. The examinations are less crowded as 
they are held in many places at the same time. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


All the women of Korea are educated at home, by their parents or 
other relatives. Lady teachers are often hired for their instruction, 
but they are very restricted in their intercourse with their pupils, and 
they are not allowed to punish them. When 6 or7 years old little 
girls begin * Ban-jul,” or making syllables with pure Korean alphabet. 
At theage of 10 they study “‘ Un-gan-nok” (letter-writing), penmanship, 
multiplication tables, names of years and days, and the history of 
Korea, ‘ Yul-yu-jun” (biographies of famous women), history of Korea, 
and ceremonies relating to ancestor worship. They also learn sewing 
and cooking. The Koreans as a nation excel in cooking, and it is con- 
sidered an important part of every girl’s education. JKuemi is an art 
to which young ladies pay much attention and great skill is often 
acquired in it by ladies of rank. This is the art of arranging foed on 
dishes for festal occasions. At all feasts immense dishes of meat, fish, 
cakes, fruits, etc., are placed on the table. These dishes are often piled 
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two and three feet high, and the greatest tasteis displayed in thearrange- 
ment of the different articles of food, producing beautiful effects of 
color. Jun-kal is also an accomplishment pursued by those ladies 
hoping for a high social position. It is equivalent to polite letter- 
writing in America, with the difference that the message is delivered 
by a servant, who learns it from her mistress. To use the choicest 
Janguage is the aim of the lady. 

The education of girls is usually finished at about 20 years of age. 
The queen has a special training from the queen dowager. She has 
a more extended general education and a better knowledge of Chinese 
than ladies of a lower rank. She also has a thorough knowledge of 
eookery and sewing. The education of the ladies of the court is sim- 
ilar to that of the queen, and as the aim of each lady is to be private 
secretary to the queen, special attention is paid to penmanship with 
almost marvelous results. 

Medicine and surgery are sometimes studied by women. There were 
formerly no schools for women except for the study of medicine, which 
they were allowed to study under the direction of the physicians to the 
royal family. Immediately after their graduation they were employed 
by the Government. At the present time, however, but few women 
avail themselves of this still existing privilege. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 


A few free schools for the study of English literature and military 
science have been established by the Korean Government since open- 
ing communication with outside countries. The first one was estab- 
lished in 1881 for instruction in military science and the French method 
of tactics, and hundreds of officers and soldiers were instructed in 
this school. Since that time the soldiers have used modern rifles in- 
stead of the old matchlocks, and they are drilled like modern soldiers. 
Though this institution was not successful, on account of the revolu- 
tion which occurred the same year, yet 10,000 of the new Korean 
troops continue to drillin this method and to use the modern weapons. 

Another new school was opened in 1882 for the study of the English 
language and literature. About fifty students are studying under a 
few English professors. This school is very successful. 

Two years later another school was established for young noble- 
men of high rank, whose professors are Europeans. The course of 
study consistsof English grammar, reading, mathematics, geography, 
history, sciences, and writing in English. There are about forty pupils. 

About a year later or in 1885 two new schools were opened; one for 
medicine, the other for military science. The medical school is not 
quite successful, but the military academy is improving. The superin- 
tendent, Gen. Dye, was recommended by President Cleveland to the 
King of Korea. There are many assistant instructors, most of whom 
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are Americans, who receive a liberal compensation. The students are 
young noblemen of high rank in military families. 

There was a strong desire among the progressive party to establish 
the modern system of public schools but their defeat makes this im- 
possible for the present. There are, however, hundreds of reading 
clubs among the progressive people and by this means much informa- 
tion can be obtained concerning the modern world. 

The American and English missionaries do valuable work for the 
education of the Korean people. Among the half dozen schools of the 
missionaries there is one for young ladies, fifteen of whom have entered 
the school every year since 1885, 


CHAP Mh XI. 
EDUCATION IN HAWAII! 


The census of 1890 gives 12,099 as the population of school age, or 6 
to 15, and the per cent attending school as $1.59. The results of edu- 
cational efforts are seen in the statement that the population over 6 
years of age numbers 78,071, of whom 48.85 per cent are able to read 
and write Hawaiian, English, or some European language. The total - 
population was 89,990, of whom 58,714 were males and 31,276 were 
females. Attendance is obligatory. The schools are classed as Gov- 
ernment common schools, in which only Hawatian is taught; Govern- 
ment English, in which only English is taught; independent, in which 
English is the language of instruction. Though these schools are in 
the main under the auspices of Protestants or Catholics, they are to a 
considerable extent aided by the Government. 

The report of 1892 gives the teachers and pupils as follows: 


| Teachers. Pupils. 
Class of school. a a | al 
| Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 

(Gowmeinnacm| (ere sasnsscnsdonsa sso sa ScOeneeT 27 22 29 ol 237 552 
(GrOnreLeniAGIh JONAS Gaon paacoesbooubobosboqunoe 107 114 221 | 3,953 3, 195 7,148 
LinG COSC 88m conn ceosnocDbSasboo0KudSecEauE 58 84 142; 1,655 1, 357 3, 012 

Taka jodemce eee eee | 192 200 | 392 | 5,923 | 4,789 | 10,712 

Vationalities of pupils. 
PEL e WMI Gee cs oN. 2 oe eee cee De || CSG tere: os cate eee See 353 
iP eee Jol inver Vs bee ee 1 Seo ipeoutlt Seaelslamcders 2.222... 2.2 36 
BSCS TU =: See eee eae oe a AMPA MLSE afc BE 6 lyse pete, ce nu lara fed Oe See 5 
ES UBTHGTUSI 20 os os sae ee ee OD Ve AA MOSG: cee cs Sale eee coer cee 60 
fee Mee ei weiner Sanne we ag Iie OUMer TOrereMers.. a2 see =o eee 16 
BeOUIUON OSE cere sjahin2. se eee 2, 253 ——. 
Bee ae CLO erieicnrs owe ieee sens ral ALO Leal siiec eee ean ree 10, 712 
Nationalities of teachers in the Government English and common schools. 
> 

Seer does sea eceeee sesh) (0 | POLTUBUCSE.o2 . wccsacecctes ooee eee 5 
PEGI AW ALON ...02.5-0242 e050 cece ely (Scand itty 1a <2 72s see aces see eee 4 
SU PEC 5 oe Tide CLONAM Azer ema soto Ao cin eee il 
SUIS) 5.9 So a 
OUI) 6 4 NOGA ee cece cues kis os Sa 


1 Prepared by Hon. John Eaton, ex-commissioner of education. 
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Nationalities of teachers in independent schools. 


IPG UNIAN 2 2c c.ca scan sccm eee J4 | Deleian- 2-2. ---.2.....0 2.2 ee 
Wea ALLAD 2222-5 22k scenes sere G | Chinese 2.2.2. 2¢2-. 22... 02 & 
PATON ices. ooo eck Vee ee ee 70) Frew. 1.27 .4525. doses. 9 
LDISULS eee Ap. 8 18 | Other foreisners.............s2s0eeee 2 
ieee So cine, sae.) eee 5 | 

em O UTERO. 2.5. ce ciel aa es ere er 3 * WOtAhs 202s. 2 2c os 2 ee 142 
Re SMCNIA VION: oo. 240/2e0< ees ee eee 1 


Ages of pupils in all schools. 


poss Girls. | Total. 


MS IN OCr h, Weal nse Oe en ane eex une es cee cee sae ee ee SE SOE OEE 154 | 181 335 
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There is a marked tendency among the natives to give up the 
Hawatian language. Only 552 pupils are in attendance upon those 
schools in which Hawaiian only is taught. Great reliance therefore 
is placed on the Government English schools, in which about seven- 
tenths of the pupils are enrolled. Pupils in attendance upon Govern- 
ment English schools are given by islands as follows: 


| Year. 
Islands. _ ae So! Total. 
? | rhira. | Pista §' #choo: 
| First. | Second. | Third. [See eighth. 
Hawaii.....- Reeeeser i. Ae 936 | 463 | 374 170 | 103 - 47| 2)308 
AVAIN ues orm | 771 408 | 350 153 83 37 | 1,815 
Mp loleate ee os oa ose A 87 51 | 30 11 | ink 192 
Cana irae | 836 491 | 301 218 152 | 130 | 2, 128 
Tec cde i 405 | 233 | 154 9 i Wee |" 995 
MS rpallet rset ewe duals 2a 3, 035 | 1,661 1, 209 | 631 | 388 | _ 22 ee 
| 


Naturally it is expected that as soon as the pupils come to use the 
English language readily they will be able to accomplish more in other 
subjects of study. Considerable effort is made to advance the quali- 
fications of teachers. Normal classes have been established in one of 
the schools in Honolulu, in which more than fifty candidates have been 
taught. 

For the country schools an agent has been employed for two years, 
who personally visits the schools and instructs the teachers in improved 
methods. The Government has aided educational conventions by pay- 
ing in part the expenses of the teachers in attendance. .Teachers are 
certificated on examination. First, second, and third class certificates 
are given. Honorary life diplomas may be given after ten years’ suc- 
cessful and satisfactory service. Great efforts are made to improve the 


schools along the same lines of progress as in America. Music is suc- - 


cessfully taught; some attention is given to manual training; the kin- 
dergarten is attracting attention. By reference to the statistics it will 
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be noticed that nearly half of the pupils enrolled are engaged in the 
first year’s work. Special difficulty has been experienced in securing 
the attendance of Chinese girls. Little has been done in promoting 
reading among adults by the establishment of libraries. An appro- 
priation of $1,200 was made for a library in Honolulu. Newspapers 
have attained a measure of excellence and have considerable circula- 
tion. Text-books for the schools are prepared on the American plan, 
and America furnishes the main supply of literature for English readers. 


SCHOOL FINANCES. 


The schools are sustained by an appropriation made biennially by 
the Government, supplemented by moneys raised, collected, and ex- 
pended in the respective districts. The Government appropriated in 
1890 $190,000. An industrial and reformatory school received an ap- 
propriation of $12,000. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The administration of the schools is by law committed to a board of 
education, composed of five members, whose president makes abiennial 
report to the legislature. The board employs a secretary to attend 
to details of office busimmess and keep its records, and an inspector, emi- 
nent in pedagogical attainments, to visit the schools and promote their 
improvement. 

Local committees elected by the people in each district have imme- 
diate charge of the district schools. 

About the schools outside of the administration of the board of edu- 
cation many facts of interest might be noted. ‘The first theological 
school for the education of Hawaiian pastors was opened in 1863, under 
the auspices of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association. It reports ten 
in the regular course and two special students and has accommodation 
for sixteen. It is supported in part by funds from America. 


OAHU COLLEGE. 


Oahu College, founded in 1841, by American missionaries for the 
education of their own sons and‘daughters, celebrated its jubilee in 
1891. It is a chartered institution and managed by a board resident in 
Hawaii. It is aided by a small endowment fund invested in America 
under the care of a board located there. It has an annual attendance 
of over 50 at the college, and over 150 at the preparatory school. The 
total number of students since its foundation is 966; male, 535; female, 
371; living, 779; resident in the Hawaiian Islands, 488. Its course of 
study may fit for advanced entrances in New England colleges. No 
other institution has so efficiently promoted the progress of affairs in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Its largest benefaction, $65,000, was given by 
Hon. ©. 2, Bishop. Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, founder of Hampton, fitted 
here for his advanced entrance at Wiliams College. 
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HISTORICAL. 


The influence of American missionaries upon education in the Ha- 
waiian Islands is seen not alone in Oahu College. The artisans and 
traders who preceded them refused to impart a knowledge ot their voca- 
tions to the natives in fear of losing the profits of their ventures. The 
missionaries went to give Christianity and all the blessings that follow 
in its train. Of the first company that sailed from Boston, October 23, 
1819, accompanying the two preachers, were two schoolmasters and 
their wives, and a physician, a farmer, and a printer. They had little 
to guide them. Kamehameha II was on the throne. They obtained 
from him permission to reside on the islands and “to teach the people 
Christianity, literature, and the arts.” The King, having a residence 
near the location of Rev. Asa Thurston, one of the two pioneer mis- 
sionaries, was reading the English Testament in three months. Five 
others were reading in Webster’s spelling book. The Hawaiian lan- 
guage had not been reduced to writing; this was yet to be accom- 
plished by the missionaries. The King put two of the scholars under 
instruction that he might judge by personal observation whether 
education was worth while or not. The head men were among the 
most eager pupils. It was Charlemagne and the schools of Aleuin 
repeated. The first schoolhouses were thatched huts like those in 
which the people lived, with no seats or desks. Teaching was of no 
very high order, boys of 14 being set to instruct a school where not only 
children but parents came to be taught. The hours of instruction were 
from 7 to 9 in the morning and from 3 to 5 in the afternoon. The 
Hawaiian language began to be reduced to writing, and January 7, 
1822, printing cominenced. . 

In 1834 the first newspaper, The Light of Hawaii, wasissued. Books 
stimulated the attendance upon instruction. The primitive schools at 
the time of the highest prosperity reached the number of $00, attended 
by 52,000 pupils, mostly adults. The chiefs enforced attendance, and 
declared that no one could hold office or be married who could not read 
and write. In addition to these rude efforts, special schools were or- 
ganized by the missionaries in which more thorough work was under- 
taken. In 1841 the first school law was enacted by the King and chiefs 
in council. Parents in each village were to elect a school committee 
that were to act in conjunction with the school agents appointed for 
each island, over all of whom a superintendent was appointed by the 
King and council. In 1843 a department of public instruction was or-. 
ganized and placed in charge of a minister of the crown who was a 
cabinet officer. This position was first occupied by Mr. W. Richards, 
who at his death in 1847 was succeeded by Mr. R. Armstrong. In 1855 
the department was remodeled and its work intrusted to a board of 
education, whose president was to discharge the duties of the minister 
of public instruction but who was not to be a member of the cabinet. 
Mr. R. Armstrong filled this office from 1855 to 1860. 

In the early establishment of the system of public instruction, man- 
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ual labor was made an important part thereof. Pupils were expected 


to labor two hours a day with their hands. 


From the first, 


girls and 


boys were taken into the mission families and were more or less thor- 
oughly instructed in the ordinary duties and arrangements of domestic 


life. 


The missionaries furnished models in all departments of activity. 


When the first girls’ boarding school was opened on July 6, 1837, Miss 


Brown was the teacher in spinning and weaving. 


The six or eight 


young women under her charge made in the first five months about 
90 yards of cloth from cotton of Hawalian growth. The joining of 
hand work with mind work in Hawaii succeeded very differently from 
the experiments tried about the same date in the United States. 
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e Too high, owing to duplicate enrollment in elementary and continuation schools. 
ad Incomplete returns. 
e 118,480 in primary schools +- estimate of Hellenic schools, 
tT Includes students in technical schools. 
g Includes normal schools. 
h Normal schools culy. 
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IN AFRICA. | | | | 
JOD n Soe Geeerooee) fee Semneese (2) EG) tavces easel ces leteeere 3 oes ee s 
British Possessions | | 
in Africa, the Med- : 
iterranean Sea, | 
and Indian Ocean.| 1, 354,995) 0.26 | 4.22)..........1.... Eee Se. Gace n ace clorss 4 poanorese « Bate 
IN ASIA. | | | | 
TUE aS Se ee 993, GOOK0. OOM) 0. Q7l i 2. ccccceeleceuleeneces= eee keene: eee 2 ek eee ore ee 
WAT cone ences. 9, 089, 259} 0.22 | 20. Hf FRE ooo 297, 458 ai 454, a4) 5 | 979, 886 10.9 
a From State only d¥For day schools only; not for ambulatory 
b For administration and miscellaneous pur- schools. 
poses. e Means revenues. 


c State appropr jations only. f Depreciated paper money. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 
1. IN EUROPE. 


The population of European countries (i. e., Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
Russia, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal)! is found to bu 366,044,522, aecerding to census and reliable esti- 
mates. 

- The number oj pupils in elementary schools in the same countries is 
found to be 37,0).4,708, or 10.11 per cent of the population. 

But since the difference between the educational activity of western, 
northern, and central Europe on the one hand, and southern and 
eastern Europe on the other, is very marked, it would seem proper tc 
group the countries in the foregoing lists as follows: 


Western, Northern, and Central Eurepe. Southern and Eastern Europe. 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Neth- | Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, 
erlands, Switzerland, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Roumania, and Russia. 
Wiurtemberg, Baden, Austria, Hungary, Den- Population, 163,115,842. 
mark, Sweden and Norway. Pupils in elementary schools, 7,660,123, or 4.7 
Population, 202,928,690. per cent. - 
Pupils in elementary schools, 29,354,575, or 14.5 
per cent. 


If we take the percentage (14.5) of the first group as a standard for 
entire Europe, there ought to be in elementary schools 16,061,749 more 
children than at present, to-wit: 53,076,407 instead of 37,014,708. 

If we apply the percentage found in countries farthest advanced, 
Germany and Switzerland (to-wit: 18 per cent), to entire Enrope, the 
number of children notin school, who ought to be, is found to be 
28,873,295; namely, 65,388,003 in school instead of 37,014,708. 


2. IN PAN-AMERICA. 


The population of the American continents together is 117,790,641. 
It is found that there are 16,792,275 pupils in the elementary schools, 
or 14.3 per cent. But separating, for the sake of comparison, the 
countries of the two continents into two groups, United States and 
Canada on the one hand, and all of Spanish America on the other, we 
get the following results: 


United States and Canada: Spanish America: 
Population ....-.-..-co. 67, 454, 929 Population ...... ee 50, 334, 712 
ips 2 schools .....2. 14, $66, 150 Pipe in schools. 2 -se6 1 826125 
or 22 per cent. or 3.8 per cent. 


1No school statistics available from Turkey and a few principalities in Germany. 
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Sites sien BY 22467 Cent, which we know to i cxorbitant, gees 
should be 2,007,473 more pupus than there are attending sclioc cl 


D. IN ASIA. 


fndia and Jansn, the es ountries from which we have reHable 
data, have apo opulation Gl S2 p62. S52, 21 af only 3,409,882, er about! 
per cent, attending elementary schools. oa German stand- 
ard of 18 per cent, we find the ee in the number of punils to 


be 04,981,958. Applying the United States jane of 29, per cen 
mie Ree repaney would be 58,558, 054, 


SUMMARY 


All the countries named have a population of $27,216,484, and re- 
port 58 ot2,0.3 pupils attending elementary schools, or about 7 per 
ECD. if we apply the German per centage of 18 per cent, the discrep- 
ancy in the number of pupils is found to be 90,356,366 (that is, 
148,898,959 instead of 58,542,075). Ifwe apply the United States 
percentage of 22 per cent, the number of pupils withheld from school 
is found to be 3 per cent greater; namely, 123,445,553, 
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CHAPTER XIII. . 
LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I.—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION, 
[Submitted at Saratoga, N. Y., August 24, 1892.] 


To the American Bar Association: 


At the last meeting of the association (1891) the following resolution 
ras passed: 


That the further consideration of a proper course of study for American law schools 
be recommitted to the standing committee on legal education for the ensuing year, 
when they shall be appointed, with the request that (after a careful examination of 
the valuable material with reference to such systems in other countries, now or here- 
after to be gathered by the Bureau of Education, in response to the question formn- 
lated by the committee of the year now closing) they report upon the same at or 
before the meeting of 1892. 


The Committee have been in constant communication with the Bureau 
of Education since their last report, but they regret to say that it has 
been found impracticable to put the foreign material referred to in the 
resolution in a form to be presented to the association at this meeting. 


1Chapters XIII, XIV, XV, aud XVI constitute a Report on Legal Education in the 
United States and Foreign Countries, of which an edition of 5,500 has been printed 
as advance sheets; also a special edition of 5,500 ordered by the Senate for its own 
use. The following letter explaining the circumstances of its preparation accom- 
panied the report in its separate form: 

DEPARTMENT OF TILE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
‘ashington, November 2, 1892. 

Sir: I have the honor to forward for publication a report upon legal education in 
the United States, in Europe, and in other parts of the world. It consists mainly 
of statements showing what is tanght and what methods of instruction are pursued 
in the leading law schools of the various countries, and offers the latest statistics 
available. This information has been colleeted by the Burean of Education within 
the last two years, at the request of the committe on legal education of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, which has undertaken an investigation of the eourses and 
methods of instruction in the law prevailing i this and other countries. The report 
presented by this eommnittee to the association in 1892 is embodied in the present 
doeument as a suitable introduction to the facts collected and set forth. The mem- 
bership of this committee during the three years of its existence has been as follows: 

In 1890.—William G. Hammond, St. Lonis; George M. Sharp, Baltimére, and 
Henry Wade Rogers, Evanston, Yl. 

In 1891.—William G. Hammond, Henry Wade Rogers, George M. Sharp, George 
O. Shattuck, Boston, and J. Hubley Ashton, Washington. 
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Large accessions have been made since the meeting of 1891 at Boston, 
but there are a considerable number of places yet to be heard from and 
other important gaps are to be filled before an intelligent view of the 
whole subject can be presented. Arrangements have been made with 
Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, whereby a report in some 
detail on the subject will be prepared by the Bureau and the committee 
acting in cooperation, with such explanations as may be necessary to 
those not familar with the terminology of legal education in foreign 
countries. This will appear in the Commissioner’s next report, to be 
published in December. The committee regret that they are obliged 
to refer to this report for a detailed account of foreign systems. They 
are confident that such an account of the experience of many countries 
in legal education will give much instructive information to those in- 
terested in the subject in the United States. The general conclusions 
of the committee from the matter referred to will be hereinafter 
stated. 

Before entering upon the consideration of a proper course of study 
for American law schools, the committee thought it desirable to learn 
the present condition of legal education in the United States and the 
views of leading educators on the subject. To this end they addressed 


In 1892.—Same as in 1891. For 1893 Mr. Shattuck has been succeeded by Samuel 
Williston, Cambridge, Mass. 

The compilation of the present document has been made with great care and indus- 
try by Dr. L. R. Klemm, specialist of this Burean in foreign educational systems, 
who has thoroughly edited and arranged the material reeecived and made several 
important original contributions thereto. The matter relating to law schools, col- 
leges, and the common schools in the United States has been extracted from cata- 
logues and reports in a painstaking and judicious manner by Mr. Wellford Addis, 
Mr. Lewis A. Kalbach, and Mr. James C. Boykin; that relating to Spanish America 
by Miss Frances G. French, and that relating to Canada and Australia by Mr. Eu- 
gene B. Lacy, all of this Bureau. Mr. Sharp, of the committee, has furnished con- 
stant assistance and wise suggestions. The chief clerk of the Bureau, Mr. Jolin W. 
Holcombe, conducted most of the correspondence connected with this work, has su- 
pervised its preparation, and taken charge of the revision of the proofs. 

Additional information, criticism, and the correction of errors are solicited from 
any readers, and will be gratefully received. 

The desire of the American Bar Association, in inaugurating the investigations 
which have been carried on as above described, was to further the inrprovement in 
quality and methods of instruction furnished to students of the law in this country. 
It has given me great satisfaction to coéperate with the committee in their work, 
and I am now gratified to offer, through you, to the public and particularly to the 
legal profession, the result of the joint labors of the committee and the Bureau of 
Education. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. T, Harn, 


Commissioner. 
fou. JOtN W. NOBLE, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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it is oo that the course of study in the schools is, with avery 
few exceptions, confined to the branches of practical private law which 
a student ae a6 of use in the first years of his practice. Itis the techni- 
eal rather than the scientific or philosophic view of law which is taught. 

Thus we find that the subjects of contracts, with its branches of 
agency, suretyship, insurance, bills and notes, partnership, etc., torts, 
real and personal preperty, conveyancing, corporations, bailments, 
wills and the administration of estates, mercantile law, domestic rela- 
tichns, common-law pleading and practice, evidence, equity jurispru- 
dence and procedure, are taught in all the schools. Itis superfiious to 
remark that a course of study omitting any of them would be imper. 
fect. Some attention appears to be given certain special subjects, as 
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and in the opinion of the committee is rarely availed of by students 


for want of time if for no other reason. . | 

The course of study in the schools of the country will be shown in 
tables annexed to the next report of the Bureau of Education. This 
table, together with the table relating to the courses of study in foreign 
countries, can be printed and distributed by this association if it is 
desired, 

The methods of instruction do not admit of exact classification, but 
the committee, for convenience, adopt that frequently used, viz, reci- 
tations from text-books, lectures, and the “case system.” 

i. heeitations from text-books.—in this system a certain number of 
pages of a text-book are assigned the student, upon which he is exam- 
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ined the following day. This appears to be the foundation of instruc- 
tion in a large majority of the schools, though it is used in very few, 
not more than four or five, as the sole method of instruction, being gen- 
erally combined with lectures and the reading of cases. In some schools 
the recitation is supplemented by a lecture on the subject of the lesson, 
by the instructor, who comments on, explains, and amplifies the text. 
In many of the schools a colloquy or discussion by the students, di- 
rected by the professor, is practiced as a part of the exercise, in which 
the students analyze the subject, compare the authorities, and criticise 
the aushor, etc., and in some this is the principal method of instruction. 
In a large number of schocis, cases illustrating the text selected from 
the notes or fiom recent decisions are referred to the students, and a 
recitation in some form upon them is required. In general, cases are 
said to be used to illustrate a principle or show its historical develop- 
ment. | 

2. Lectures.—Instruction by means of lectures only is adopted in 
very few schools, though this appears to be the only method of instrue- 
tion in a few schools (four or five), but 1s used to a considerable extent 
in connection with recitations from text-books in nearly al. Students 
are usually examined on the lecture the following day. In some schools 
the lectures are accompanied by a collateral course of reading from text- 
books and reports, and in some a colloquy follows the lecture. <A large 
majority of schools use the system of recitations from text-books com- 
bined with the lectures, students being examined on the text of the 
book and the lectures. In a few schools special lectures are given, in- 
tended to amplify the course of instruction on particular topics, and 
apply in a more detailed way than is practicable in the recitations of 
the class room those general principles the students have learned from 
the text-books. Such lectures are gencrally on practice in the United 
States courts, admiralty, patents, insurance, corporations, and rail- 
roads. 

In a number of the schools students are required to take notes of 
the lectures, which must be exhibited to the faculty; in some cases 
they are required to read their notes to the class. In a few schools 
full notes of the lectures given is a condition of graduation. 

The committee would say that, so far as any mode of instruction can 
be said to prevail, it is founded primarily on the lesson in the text- 
books, with a lecture or explanatory remarks by the professor, the 
reading of a certain number of cases by the student, and a recitation 
or colloquy. 

In some schools the lecture system is used entirely for some subjects 
and recitations from text-books for others. 

3. The case system.—This is defined by Prof. Keener in his article 11 
the Yale Law Journal, Vol. 1, p. 144, as follows: 

The case system consists of putting into the hands of the student a number of 


cases on any given subject, taken not at haphazard, but selected by the professor 
with a view to developing the law on that subject. 
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It must be borne in mind that this method of teaching does not consist in lectures 
by the instructor, with reference to cases in support of the proposition stated by 
him. The exercises in the lecture room consist in a statement and discussion by the 
students of the cases studied by them in advance. This discussion is under the di- 
rection of the instructor, who makes such suggestions and expresses such opinions as 
seem necessary. The student is required to analyze each case, discriminating be- 
tween the relevant and the irrelevant, between the actual and possible grounds of 
decision. And having thus discussed the case, he is prepared and required to deal 
with itin its relation to other cases. 


It is apparent from what has been said that the essential idea in this 
system is the exclusive use of cases in teaching law. The colloquy or 
discussion of cases described by Professor Keener is common to all 
systems of instruction, and is practiced to a great extent in connection 
with text-books and lectures. 

The study of cases is also general, being the practice in nearly all 
the schools, but it is generally said in connection with the study of 
eases that the purpose is to illustrate principles, to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the leading cases, and train the mind in analysis. But cases 
are not in other systems the sole method of Instruction. 

It is argued in favor of this system that ‘the theory on which this 
proceeds is that itis only by regarding law as a science that one can 
justify its being taught in a university, and, regarding it as a science, 
the student should not only be encouraged to investigate the law in 
its original sources, but should be distinctly discouraged from regard- 
ing a8 lawwhat is in fact simply the conclusions of writers, whose 
opinions are based upon the materialto which the student can be given 
access.” (Page 144.) : 

‘‘ The case system, then, proceeds on the theory that law isa science, 
andas a science should be studied in the original sources, and that the 
original sources are the adjudged cases, and not the opinions of text 
writers, based upon the adjudged cases. But the law is an applied 
science, and therefore, to appreciate thoroughly the principle involved. 
in a given topic, the student should deal with it in its application, and 
as he learns these principles in their application they are not a mere 
abstraction, but have assumed to him a conerete form, and he is pre- 
pared to apply them in mastering new problems. Instead of reading 
about principles, he is studying and investigating the principles them. 
selves. Under this system the student is taught to look upon lawas a 
science consisting of a body of principles to be found in the adjudged. 
cases, the cases being to him what the specimen is to the mineralogist. 
Tt should be remembered that the student is not simply given the speci- 
men and asked to find out as best he can what it is, but each specimen. 
is accompanied by an elaborate explanation and classification. In com- 
paring the system of teaching by cases with the ordinary text-book 
system it should not be forgotten that the decision of the court is not 
sunply a judgment for the plaintiff or for the defendant upon a given 
Statement of facts, but that the reasons therefor are given at length, 
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form standard of excel e schools the exercises of the 
moot court are limited to the argument of a hypcthetical case before a 


Single proiessor; while in others a complete judiciary system 1s at- 


tempted of courts of original and appellate jurisdiction, with clerk, 
sheriff, and other customary officers. In this system students fill the 

offices except the judgeships, where they sometimes sit as associates. 
In th ese courts students prepare papers and conduct suits in all forms 

tlaw or equity, including the preparation service, filing, ete., of plead- 
ings, decrees, and orders, etc. They perform the duties of clerks and 
sheriffs, making the proper indorsemcnts cn papers, keep a docket, and 
prepare records for appeals, ee bonds, ete. 

Between these extremes there are courts of every degree of profi- 
ney: The committee think he 1e moot court in any form one of the 
most common as well as the most useful exercises a student can prac- 
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r things may render impracticable in one community sei 
nanother, But it may be said of them all that the in- 
siluciion is toe technical, It is not clementary cnough. As has al- 


ae, 
ready been a the view of law presented to the student is technical 
rather than scientific or phHosophical, 


In cons Hae the subject, of a course of study in American law 

schools, the committee are embarrassed by the fact that alonger course 
than two years is impracticable for the greater number of schools. 
The competition of life is growing stronger all the time, and is urging 
young men into active, breadwinning occupations early in life. The 
youth of America, as a rule, wish to be independent. The sentiment 
of the profession and the public will not sustain, at least in some parts 
of the country, a longer course than two years, and even this is im- 
practicable in some’ places. 
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And yet it will take a student at least two years under present 
methods to acquire a competent knowledge of the subjects of private law 
referred to to fit. him for practice. There is little time he can devote to 
public law, the history and theory of the law, and the science of gov- 
ernment, unless our methods of instruction are so improved as to save 
the time now given to the mere memorizing of practical rules and 
points of law, of no real service to the beginner, and to employ it on 
these topics, eepene ler in a true system of legal education. ‘ 

The importance of well-trained lawyers is greater now than at any 
time in history. The law has become so complex and extensive with 
the multitude of decisions and statutes that a higher training is indis- 
pensable. A publishing company in a late advertisement offers to the 
bar full reports of 75,000 cases decided in the courts of the United 
States (State and national) since January 1, 1887. The difference be- 
tween the law of to-day and that of fifty years ago may be illustrated 
by an observation of Prof. E.J. Phelps in a recent article on education: 
‘Tt is easy to find single opinions in which more authorities are cited 
than were mentioned by Marshall in the whole thirty years of his un- 
exampled judicial life, and briefs that contain more cases than Webster 
referred to in all the arguments he ever delivered.” 

A system of law which accepts all the cases on a given subject as 
authority is possible only with a thorough knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of the law on the part of the lawyers and judges. 
These, with a proper classification and scientific method, have become 
indispensable. 

Again, it must be remembered that the lawyers fill a large propor- . 
tion of our offices, State and national, and their influence is most potent 
in political affairs. 

The mind of the lawyer is the essential part of the machinery of 
justice; no progress or reforms can be made until the lawyers are 
ready. Their influence at the bar, on the bench, and in legislation is 
practically omnipotent. The progress of the law means the progress 
of the lawyer, not of a few talented men who are on the outposts of 
legal thought, but the great army of the commonplace who constitute 
the majority in every occupation. What the lawyers do not under- 
stand, or what they pronounce visionary and impracticable, will not be 
accepted by the legislatures or courts of the country It is conceded 
that the development of the higher jurisprudence has become essential 
to the continuance of the system, inasmuch as the railroads, telegraph, 
and ocean racers have brought countries into close communication 
which a century ago were distant and hardly known, when commerce 
is extended all over the globe and our citizens are called for business 
and pleasure to the most distant countries, where they purchase prop- 
erty, incur obligations, or acquire rights. It is not enough that an 
American lawyer shall now know the decisions and statutes of his own 
State, or even of his own country, to which the course of study is now 
for the most part confined. 
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Yet, recognizing the fact that a course of more than two years is im- 
practicable for most, the committee recommend— 

1. That for those to whom a longer course of study is possible, provi- 
sion be made in the schools for post-graduate courses, where the subjects 
of general jurisprudence and public law shall be taught. 

2, A system of electives, now found necessary in almost every branch 
of education by reason of the extent of human learning, and already 
existing in several of the schools, in which students shall be required, 
in addition to the usual course in private law already described, to pur- 
sue at least a certain number of subjects in public law, international 
law, the history and theory of the law, comparative jurisprudence, and 
the science of government. 

3. Better preliminary training, if practicable. A large proportion of 
the schools require no entrance examination, and in none of them is the 
entrance examination equivalent to that of the A. B. degree in any repu- 
table college in the country. It may not be foreign to the subjects of 
this report that a knowledge of law is important to every citizen of the 
country, whether he is engaged in private business or public life. The 
committee think the knowledge of the institutes and general principles 
of the law would be an advantage to every citizen; in fact, that it is 
now a part of general education, and that a course of law should be a 
part of the senior-year studies in colleges. In a Government like ours, 
where the people rule, and where so many aspire to, and some attain, 
public office, a knowledge of our form of Government, State and na- 
tional, and of the institutes and general principles of the law is neces- 
sary, and the committee think in the public schools of the country some 
instruction should be given in the form and principles of our Govern- 
ment and in the elementary principles of the law. | 

The law schools of the country arein good hands. As a rule, the 
instructors are lawyers engaged in active practice. Most of them are 
men of the best position at the bar of their respective communities; 
many of them are men of national and international distinction. There 
are a great many judges, State and national, including three judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, engaged in teaching. The 
committee believe the law teachers of the country are sincerely and 
earnestly devoted to their work and will welcome and aid all-efforts to 
improve legal education and elevate their profession. 

In this connection it will be instructive to study the efforts of the 
present and last generations of Hnglish lawyers, in both branches of 
the profession, to improve legal education in the mother country alike 
of our blood and our law. Those efforts have shown a general profes- 
sional interest on the subject during the last fifty years which has not 
been felt in the United States, but is worthy of imitation here. They 
show also an intelligent comprehension of the true methods of such 
improvement and a constantly growing perception of the right means 
to attain it, which can not be too carefully studied by American teachers 
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of law. A full and clear account of these efforts and the results thus 
far obtained in England has been prepared for the committee by one of 
its members (J. Hubley Ashton, esq., of Washington, D. C.), and will 
be found in the Appendix, to which the attention of the members of the 
association is respectfully directed. 

The most instructive lesson to be derived from the continental 
European schools will not be found in their present methods alone or in 
any of those formerly employed during the eight hundred years which 
have elapsed since the revival of scientific law. It lies rather in the 
history of the gradual development of a method really adapted to school 
instruction, for such instruction necessarily implies a scientific method. 
Individuals may pick up the methods of any art or practice by mere 
observation of what is done before them, or by constant repetition, 
until the process has become familiar, as the apprentice learns his trade. 
Bnt when a class of students are brought together, even to learn the 
theory of a mere mechanical operation, still more that of a system like 
law, under the direction of a teacher, the entire course of teaching 
must depend upon the order in which the truths are presented. This 
method differs somewhat in every science; but there is none deserving 
the name which can be taught by simply writing down its results in a 
book and giving them to the learner to be committed to memory, still 
less by repeating them to him. The use of such books is indeed often 
defended by lawyers on the ground that it is an advantage for students 
to become familiar with the same books they will use as practitioners. 
If true, this is only true in the sense in which the apprentice should 
learn as early as possible the mere tools of his trade. But it overlooks 
entirely the difference between the education of the brain and that of 
the eye or the hand. Even in the study of arithmetic or grammar the 
child must familiarize himself with general notions and principles 
before he can make much use of examples, or understand their processes 
and results. ‘The entire time spent in the study of the law is too brief 
and precious to be wasted in merely committing to memory what the 
learner can find in the books as he wants it. The beginner must first 
master that knowledge which is te be carried always in his mind to 
enable him to understand the legal force of the decided points as he 
reads them, and to draw from a case all the inferences that will be nec- 
essary to make it applicable to other cases not yet decided. These 
things can not be taken from the books as wanted; but the more of 
them he has in his mind the more help he will find in the books when 
he comes to them. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that the more purely ab- 
stracta scienceis, the easier it may be put in aformof words. Butthe 
practical sciences, those that are arts as well, like the law, require ex- 
ercise of the mind in practical processes before their truths can be ap- 
preciated. To prepare a youth for the work of the lawyer by exercise 
of the memory alone is as much as if one should attempt to train a 
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pianist in the same way. It follows that the law can not be taught by 
merely giving to the student the form of words in which its rules are 
expressed for the direction of the courts, where such a form exits; still 
less in giving him the mere form of words in which the courts have 
enunciated their decisions of particular questions. In neither form is 
the science of law so expressed as to be readily assimilated by the mind 
of beginners, They require a knowledge of the topics with which the 
law deals, not merely in concrete form, but as reduced to a scientific 
classification affording terms of definite and consistent meaning, with- 
out which no general truth can be expressed. Indeed, there is no law 
for concrete cases, as there is no reasoning concerning singulars. All 
the certainty of the law consists in the general terms in which its truths 
are expressed. 

No better illustration of this truth can be given than is afforded by 

the experience of the earliest modern law schools. Irnerius and his 
foliowers found themselves in possession of the grandest body of writ- 
ten laws ever yet in the possession of mankind, the body of civil law 
bequeathed by Rome to posterity. Naturally they assumed that the 
student needed only to know and remember the language of the civil 
law, with only such casual explanation as the novelty of some words 
might require. It soon became apparent, however, that these glosses 
were too numerous, and too various to be carried in any mind by mere 
dint of memory and made of practical use when occasion called. The 
separate explanations scon grew into a science of interpretation, ac- 
cording to their effect upon the words of the text, by which the student 
or the practitioner could frame new interpretations as the case might 
require. AU law being in their eyes the command of the emperor, this 
interpretation was the only mode in which its language could be adapted 
to the immense variety of actual questions arising in courts of justice, 
and therefore the science of interpretation was the science of law itself 
so far as the student or practitioner was concerned. 

Wemay digress here fora moment to point out the important infiu- 
ence on English law of its lack of any written code like that cf the 
Romans. With all the infiuence exerted by that code in England for a 
eentury and a half cr two centuries after Vacarius, no part of it was 
ever accepted as an atithoritative text in theisland. Its authority was 
purely scientific and not legislative; and hence there could properly be 
no interpretation where there was no text to be interpreted. 

Gianvil asserted the entire absence of written law when Vacarius 
was but lately dead if not still ving; and Fleta followed him in the 
same assertion when the Roman law was in a rapid decline, more than 
a century later. To see how great a difference this makes and kow 
largely it may account for that decline of Roman law which is a 
singular feature of our English experience, we need only to note the 
entire absence of the doctrine of interpretation from the early law of 
England, as we may easily do by comparing the text of Bracton with 
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that of the civilians from whom he borrows so much, and especially 
with Azo. . : 

On the continent the acceptance of the entire text of the corpus juris 
civilis (with very trifling exceptions) as authoritive law, and the im- 
position thereon of a vast science of interpretation in the shape of 
glosses, comments, and finally of entire treatises, in time made the body 
of law so immense that the student could master it only imperfectly, 
and even the judge or practitioner was confused rather than enlight- 
ened by the amount of his reading. The practical consequence was 
that which must always result when a system of laws becomes too large 
or too verbosely expressed to be mastered as a harmonious whole, or 
applied as a consistent system in the decision of every case. Doubts 
and contradictions multipHed until there was hardly a practical ques- 
tion upon which the authorities did not conflict. The most honest 
judge was reduced to the poor expedient of counting the authorities 
for and against a proposed ruling, and following the majority instead 
of deducing a result from the fandamental principles of the law. <At- 
tempts to abridge or systematize the authorities only added to their 
bulk, so long as the false theory of accepting every word of the written 
text and every opinion of a commentator or interpreter as a part of the 
Jaw continued. It was not until the great jurists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw the necessity of looking beneath this immense and shapeless 
mass of words for the few and comparatively simple principles in which 
the reason of the laws consisted that the way was open to improve- 
ment. The great historian of the Roman law in the middle ages has 
given us a most appreciative yet critical and just account of the con- 
dition of legal science from its revival to its lowest subsequent stage, 
three centuries later. (Savigny, History of the Roman. Law in the 
Middle Ages; see especially Vol. 111, chap. 28; Vol. v, chap. 41; and 
Vol. Vi, chaps. 47 and 60.) 

He has, indeed, fully appreciated the value of the glossators’ services 
to the science while they were at work upon the text of the law and 
attempting to construct a systematic body of principles from it. He 
says justly that in this labor of construction a theory of law was evolved 
for the first time, at least since the classic age of Roman jurisprudence, 
and the beginning was made of that distinction between theory and 
practice which has been recognized ever since, a distinction, as he justly 
says, of benefit or of injury to the science as itis rightly or wrongly 
treated. (Vol. Iv, p. 224.) 

He then shows the change that came over their methods about the 
time when their labors were closed and their results were digested in 
the Accursion gloss; the elevation of that gloss to the rank of an author- 
ity even superior to the text, and the mere copying of former opinions in 
place of active thought in the elimination of principles. Writers were 
content to repeat the language of their predecessors and to follow the 
common opinion of the greater number without attempting to find the 
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reason of the law and the decision of the doubt in conformity with the 
principle. He also points out the instructive fact that this decline first 
appeared in the books written for practicing lawyers, which became mere 
compilations of points and dicta while a truer method of discussion still 
lingered in the schools. These books, by their verbosity, and by efforts 
to give an opinion upon every practical point, show that they were in- 
tended to content.mere readers who sought to make a mechanical use 
of them without any expenditure of thought; a trait which has come 
down in lineal succession directly to the treatises and practical works 
of the present day. 

Even the schools scon fell into a traditional method which no one 
dared to break over, and would have sunk into the merest formalism, 
destitute of all real lifeand activity, but for the presence in them of a few 
men who were not mere lecturers, but took an active part in contem- 
porary life and business. These wrote Consilia, or opinions in actual 
eases, public and private, which are the characteristic books of the 
period, and by their constant reference to the actual relations and inter- 
ests of men saved the schools from the deadening influence that then 
controlled them. This breath of real life could not by itself reform the 
absurd methods, then in use, butit imparted life enough to make them 
susceptible to the quickening efforts of the following century. Among 
the best of these writers are Cinus and Bartolus, who spent most of 
their early manbeod in actual practice, and Belia Pertica and Lucas 
De Penna, who never sat in a teacher’s chair. The latter’s book is pro- 
nounced by Savigny freer from the defects of the school method than 
any other of his time. (Savigny, Vol. vi, pp. 1-21.) 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of this aid to the schools 
from without (though not mentioned by Savigny because not coming 
within the limits of his subject) is the remarkable book of Conrad Lagus, 
a German writer, who in the sixteenth century wrote the first book for 
students that attempted to cut loose from the accepted methods, and to 
deliver the science of law to the student in the form in which it would 
find most ready entrance to his mind. Lagus himself was never areg- 
ular graduate or an accepted teacher of law. He filled in early life the 
place of private tutor to such students of the University of Louvain as 
chose to employ him, and was later syndic of the city of Dantzic on the 
Baltic. His book was first written for his own students, and was so 
free in its expression of criticisms upon prevailing methods thatit gave 
great offense to the authorities, and was even putintothe Index. But 
its merits enabled it to triumph over all opposition, and it went through 
several editions and no doubt had a most important infiuence in form- 
ing a new school of legal instruction. Even after three centuries and a 
_ half the student of scientific law may read it with interest and instruc- 
tion. For the best account of Lagus see Dr. Theodore Muther’s His- 
tory of Legal Science and of the Universities in Germany, Jena, 1876, 
pp. 394-424. 
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In this sketch and in the picture given by Savigny of the lowest deg. 
radation of legal science, after its revival in the universities, the thought- 
ful reader must recognize too many traits of ourowntime. Thus, when 
he points out the neglect of the original authorities and the substitu- 
tion of merecompilations at second or third hand, instead of a constant 
effort to trace back the law to its original principles; or when he speaks 
of the entire abandonment of efforts to treat the law as a system, as’ a 
sonsistent and harmonious whole; a task which by the natural law of 
its development should have given to that scientific unity a constantly 
increasing influence upon the separate rules and doctrines applicable to 
particular cases, instead of being neglected altogether in favor of ex- 
elusive attention to the authority quoted for each particular rule. There 
are even analogies in the external form of the law between the two 
periods. Asin the fifteenth century, the earlier variety of juridical 
works had all given way to mere consilia or collections of opinions upon 
detached points, so in the ninctecnth century we have a boundless 
waste of such opinions in our reports, increasing at the rate of a hun- 
dred volumes a year; with almost as many volumes of treatises, most 
of which are mere compilations of the same opinions, without the slight- 
est attempt to evolve truc principles or to present the law asa system, 

With reference to the entire lack of historical study at that time and 
the resemblance of our own country at present in that respect, the 
lesson furnished us by the comparison is still more instructive. There 
was indeed for the fifteenth century the excuse that a historical science 
of law had never yet been dreamed of, while in the nineteenth we are 
willfully or ignorantly neglecting a method that has within the past 
century been thoroughly tested in Murope, and the benefits of which 
are evident to ali who have paid it the slightest attention. Savigny’s 
own words are here worth quoting: 

All of a scicnee that is the product of continuous development forms an organic 
whole; and no portion of it can be thoroughly understood unless it is studied in con- 
nection with the rest. Thus the cntire system of legal science which governs our 
actions can only be thoroughly mastered by historical study, going back to its first 
beginning and following it into all later ramifications. Then we can use it frecly 
for every new purpose as a means by which the freedom and effect of our own think- 
ing will be inercased and its object accomplished. Uscd in any other way, every 
mass of knowledge will only cramp and oppress our cnergies without our knowing 
it, and make us its servants where we should be its taasters, (Savigny, Vol. v, p. 
AT4.) 

‘he chief improvement of the sixteenth century was undoubtedly the 
abandonment of the legal method or study of the texts of law in their 
original order, and the substitution of systematic works in which the 
natural order of the subject was followed with more or less success. 
The work of Lagus, already mentioned, was perhaps the earliest ex- 
ample of this kind which now. retains any value; for in the three 
centuries since there has been a constant improvement in the arrange- 
ment of these works, due to a more thorough comprehension of the law 
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itself and a greater mastery of the mode of teaching it. The most re- 
markable evidence of this mastery is in the great reduction of the size 
of the books placed in the student’s hands. Instead of compelling him 
to read through and memorize ten or a dozen octavo volumes in the 
course of a year, the European professor places in his hands a modest 
duodecimo called institutes or pandects, containing all that is essen- 
tial for him to read in a semester or even a year, while the subjcct con- 
densed in that book will furnish the topic of daily exercises or lectures 
during that period. By this process the student’s memory is charged 
only with those fundamental principles which he must always carry 
there in erder to make any use of them; but his comprehension of them 
and power to apply to them is obtained by the fuller explanation given 
him and by his daily reflection upon them. This work, moreover, is not 
upon a single branch of law, however inporxtant, as all the work of an 
American law school is, but it is upon the law itself as a complete and 
harmonious system. Even in the fuller treatment of the Pandecten the 
space given to such topics as represent our “ property,” or ‘“ contract,” 
or “wills,” is hardly greater than it would be in the most elementary 
book known to American law; butthe object of these few pages Is to give 
the student a complete and thorough comprehension of the nature of the 
subject under which all his subsequent acquisitions will arrange them- 
selves according to the very law of thought; not merely to give him a 
selection of the most practical rules by which he may know how to de- 
cide this or that particular question. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
in this mode of study is that the student acquires the law as a whole 
and not as acongeries of separate and independent doctrines; or, as it 
has been expressed by an eminent writer, quoted on page 37 of our re- 
port of 1891, “‘ The continental lawyer in a comparatively brief univer- 
sity course of jurisprudence obtains a firm mastery of the entire law; 
the English lawyers are specialists. Not one is able to grasp the whole 
system.” 

We have dwelt on this point the more fully because it is needed to 
qualify what must be said of our present text-books as means of instruc- 
tion. With few exceptions all these are written for the use of the prac- 
ticing lawyer, whose object it is to find a case in point for the brief he 
is making, with the least possible expenditure of time, and without 
troubling himseif with questions of classification or principle. The stu- 
dent, on the other band, needs books rigidly systematized and dealing 
chiefly with general principies. It is only from these that he can assim- 
ilate matter which will become a true part of his mind and the basis of 
his legal thinking. For the decision of particular points or for the illus- 
tration of general truths text-books are worse than uscless. For these 
things he should be led directly to the cases themselves, but only under 
the most careful guidance. 

The experienced lawyer can deal intelligently with a great body of 
varying if not conflicting cases, and deduce from them a harmonious 
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doctrine, provided such a doctrine be contained in them. Even he will 
find it impossible to do this except by the heroic method of rejecting a 
considerable minority of the decisions which, according to the popular 
theory of judge-made law, have the same right to remain authoritative 
with the majority. The task would be impossible to him if he had not 
a firm grasp of the principles to which every such decision must conform 
to be an integral part of a consistent and logical system. Most lawyers 


have learned their principles unconsciously and without fixed rule, as_ 


a mechanic learns the expert use of his tools or the physician the ele- 
ments of an accurate diagnosis. They perform the task of applying 
them to new cases by what is called “sound judgment” or *‘ grasp of 
principle,” but they are quite unable to explain to a student their modus 
operands. 

To expect the beginner to deal in this way with the cases is little less 
than absurd. The brightest and swiftest could not go-into a barber 
shop and handle a razor on its customers without making his ignor- 
ance and awkwardness evident to the youngest apprentice, yet he is 
expected to handle the keener weapons of analytic casuistry with 
utterly unpracticed faculties and obtain by the operation the very 
principles on which the value of all his subsequent reasoning must de- 
pend. 

We do not mean to underrate the value to him of judiciously selected 
cases as objects of study, either in the deduction of principles from 
their comparison as contemporaneous authorities, or (what we regard 
as of still greater use) as teaching the historical growth and develop- 
ment of such principles in time. But both those processes imply that 
the cases have been chosen and arranged for him by a teacher who 
knows what he desires to accomplish, and how he is to effect it. 

Neither of these objects can be gained by setting the student to read 
all the cases, well or ill decided, accurately or blunderingly reported, 
ora digest of them, or a so-called treatise made up of them, but stated 
in any order that will best enable the reader to find in the same chap- 
ter or page all the cases resembling each other in the facts, without a 
thought of the principles which each or any of them may illustrate. In 
truth, the most popular of our text-books—many of them excellently 
adapted for the use of the practitioners—are so utterly devoid of scien- 
tific arrangement, or of any arrangement except such as will enable the 
attorney to find a case in point with the least possible thought of gen- 
eral principles, that the only advantage they offer over the perusal of 
cases at large is their condensation of results and the increased facility 
they give for a mere. verbal memorizing of these results as a cram for 
examination. 

_ A limitation of the case method,and probably an unavoidable one, is 
its confinement to the doubtful part of the law and disregard of the 
great but settled principles upon which so much of the lawyer’s reason- 
ing depends. These principles have been evolved by cases as truly as 
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the latest rule of contract or of tort. The difference between heredita- 
ments and chattels, the distinction between chattels real and personal, 
have been worked cut by decisions of the sages that sat in the “ com- 
mon place” centuries ago; but no teacher would think of tracing their 
origin back to the primary authorities. All our canons of inheritance 
only formulate the results of early cases; but who would make his stu- 
dents read assizes of mord and writs of aiel and bisaiel or of cosinage 
in order to know them more thoroughly? It is not merely from dislike 
to the ancient phraseology; most of the collections of cases for students’ 
usecontain extracts from the year books on questions that have remained 
unsettled from that time. They pass by only those which have deter- 
mined the point so well that if has never been mooted since. This 
would be of less consequence if the student could find these weil-settied 
dectrines properly described in a history of the early law, showing the 
manner of their development. This historical method, indeed, is the 
proper complement of the case study given to the modern law, and .- 

is to be hoped that we may yet haveit. Butat present the case method 
offers nothing for a most important portion of the entire field of law. 

For example, the beginner is trained to careful discrimination of the 
nicest shades of the agent’s liability, or to draw the exact line between 
the fellow servant and the alter ego or vice-principal; but who tells 
him how servant and agent come to be different relations, or defines 
either one distinctly enough to help him appreciate the result of their 
difference? 

The result of this elaborate study of actual disputes and ignoring of 
the settled doctrines that have grown out of past ones is a class of 
graduates admirably calculated to argue any side of any controversy 
or to make briefs for those who do so, but quite unable to advise a client 
when he is safe from litigation. 

Weare not sctting up an ideal standard of ote when we insist 
that even in the law school, the work of which is mainly technical, the 
student should not be so trained as to think he is to be a mere hired 
gladiator, fighting indifferently for one side or the other that pays his 
fee. There are, indeed, many cases in which, once begun, he may justly 
maintain the legal right of either party. But every lawyer has much 
to do with the question whether litigation shall begin or not, and he 
who incites it from selfish motives must be ranked with the physician 
who knowingly spreads the germs of disease. Even he who begins or 
needlessly maintains an unwise action for lack of sound judgment or 
learning to perceive its defects is unfit for his high calling. Assuming 
to be the guide and adviser of other men, he is bound fully to qualify 
himself to guide them aright, and this he can not do unless he knows 
the whole law, at leastin its general principles; not merely those parts 
of it on which litigation is now possible. This distinction is perhaps 
oftener overlooked in discussing methods of stuay than any other. 

There is much law upon which no Htigation ever arises—unless it be 
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from sheer ignorance or knavery—but which is just as important and 
significant in determining the rights and duties of men in their recip- 
rocal relations as if it were subject to be reversed in the next term of 
the Supreme Court. All the common terms designating legal institu- 
tions and relations, kinds of property, forms of estate, wrongs and rem- 
edies, have a wide extent of settled meaning upon which no question 
ever arises. This may have been gradually formed in past times by 
former cases and decisions, but no one thinks of disputing it now. It 
is only on the border Hnes between two or more of these broad prov- 
ineces that doubts spring up and cases grow. 

No conception held in common by a large number of men such as the 
members of a State or great community can be very complex in its na- 
ture or difficult of comprehension. This may be taken for granted as 
one of the laws of thought. Consequently the fundamental notions 
out of which the rules of law are derived must be of this simple char- 
acter, since it is in the general acceptance and uniformity of these no- 
tions that the common law exists.as such. 

Liberty, property, reputation, land, chattel, would be useless terms 
to reason from or with, if they were not uniform in all intelligent minds, 
and to such they must be capable of correct apprehension without a 
process of verbose definition and without much mental effort of any 
kind. No deduction can be drawn from them that is not warranted by 
this simple character. 

Perhaps the most useful single lesson we can learn from the continent 
at the present time is the value of the historical method in teaching the 
elements of law. Muchas has been done recently in England by Sir 
Henry Maine and his followers in this direction, it must be owned that 
ve in the United States, and even our English cousins, are a century 
behind the continent in appreciating the value of the historical method 
of study as applied to the moral and jural sciences. In our law schools 
it seems to be quite unknown, as much so to the teachers as to the stu- 
dents. Yet foreign experience has left us no doubt of its adaptation to 
those elementary notions of law for which our cther tricd methods have 
proven almost complete failures. Only the minority of beginners enter 
these schools with minds so trained to abstract thought as te readily 
take in and appropriate a full systematic treatment of the rationale of 
law sufficient to enable them to use the most rudimentary conceptions. 
To the majority of practitioners its use is simply incomprehensible. 
“What difference does it make to the law to-day whether the rule was 
this way or that one hundred years ago? Ido not want to know or use 
any law that is not clear law now. It would only confuse me ifit dif- 
fered from the present rule, and be a waste of timeifit did not.” Such 
are the common objections made to this proposal; and the proposer is 
fortunate if he gets no worse reputation than that of a harmless enthu- 
siast who would waste his own time and would lead students to do the 
same. 
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It must be owned that he sometimes deserves it, when his zeal out- 
runs his judgment and allows any curious scrap of legal antiquities to 
figure as a part of legal history. ‘The two should be carefully distin- 
guished; but it is so much easier to pick up scattered bits of curious 
fact than to slowly reproduce the past life of a people or a science! 
Much that is valuable material for history is not history, and to cumber 
the student’s mind with these scattered facts is even worse than to load 
his memory with disconnected rules or cases of the present day, with 
which they have to work cut the practical problems of law, such as 
those of right and duty, of wrongs private and public, direet and indi- 
rect, of injuria and damnum, of legal force, fraud, negligence, imputa- 
bility, ete. 

Even the great reputation of Austin for the last thirty years has 
never drawn attention to his very abie attempt at such a scientific analy- 
sis of these terms as he deems essentiai to their proper study. 

The average student tries hard to commit what is said in his books 
to memory, but gets no clear notions from it, because it has as yet no 
connection in his mind with the forms it takes in actual life, and with 
mostit. ends in the memorizing of a definition for each word that he 
thinks the examiner may ask about. Hence some of our text writers 
have given up entirely the effort to explain these before entering upon 
the practical uses made of them. 

To such teachers and such students it may seem almost paradoxical 
to say that mere abstractions, so difficult to apprehend when they are 
presented as parts of a complicated system actuaily existing, may be 
plain and obvious when traced through the centuries of their rise and 
development, so that a mere beginner can follow easily and with inter- 
est the growth of the same system from the few rude notions of our 
ancestors to the complex relations of the modern law. Yet we do net 
appeal solely to European experience for the value of the method. We 
have only to look into the most rigidly systematic of our treatises to 
see how certainly the author in every case of doubt or difficulty falls 
back upon the historical development of the subject toe explain it, or 
appeal to the experienced practitioner for the grounds of the confidenee 
with which he depends on the principles that have unconsciously formed 
themselves in his mind, or ask our president, experienced practitioner, 
eminent judge, and admired author in one. 

But chiefly the historical method commends itself for elementary 
teaching, because it does not show the laws either in the form of mere 
abstractions or in that of individual cases, but illustrates at every step 
the process by which it rises from the mere evidential fact to the highest 
generalization, though in theinverse order. It begins with a few simple 
wrongs to the person and possessions, and shows hew these become 
differentiated into the wrongs of the man, the husband, the master, the 
householder; how it then learns to discriminate in each case between 
the direct attack and the carefully laid deccit aud the negligent harm; 
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how it adds to breach of common right that of an obligation imposed 
by the party’s own will, and how it passes from the enforcement of com- 
mon law to the direction of the use made of legal rights as determined 
by the conscience of a good man according to equity. So, too, of its 
eradual development in all other branches. 

Most of all, the historic method suits the tyro, because it does not deal 
with abstractions alone as the elementary part of systematic law 
needs must. It presents rights and wrongs, and duties, and remedies, 
not under their names and their definitions, but as found in the actual 
forms of primitive law, the biows and maimings, the stealing of cattle 
and of wives, the feuds and beseigings and outlawries which occupied 
the primitive moots. It goes on to show new forms of right in tenure 
and estate of lands, property in chattels, contracts in their double office 
of transferring property and creating obligations, and all these again 
duplicated in the distinctions of legal and equitable rights, ete. It thus 
presents the most practical and obvious ferms of these acts in their 
growth toward the institutions of the present day, but always as linked 
together by the scientific notion of rights and duties, wrongs and renie- 
dies, on which they are based to-day, and thus illustrating them to the 
beginner. 

The genetic order of abstract ideas and of the relations animated by 
them can be traced as accurately as those of the various forms of mat- 
ter. The task is even easier to a cultivated mind, since the variety is 
less confusing and the chronologic order simpler in the history of each 
race or nation. The simple or homogeneous is easily discerned from 
the complex, heterogeneous notion, and precedes it even more certainly 
in the mental world than in the material. This has only been obscured 
by the ancient but fallacious axiom that morals and the other reflective 
sciences have been the same in all ages; to be consistent with which 
we must deny all possibility of growth and development, such as his- 
tory shows in morality and law. 

Equally inconsistent with the true conception of development in 
legal ideas is the mistake, now more frequently comimiited, of carrying 
back each separate notion or institution from one system to another, as 
if none could be accounted for by any othermethod. This is sometimes 
done by the most zealous historical students, who in their love of trac- 
ing laws and customs through the past and from one people to another 
seem occasionally to forget the possibility of a new birth in the long 
ages from the beginning. If we had succeeded, as the physicists have, 
in eliminating certain pure elements of law that can not be accounted 
for by the combination or changes of other bodies, it might be safe to 
assume that these can not be fully studied till we have-thus traced them 
to the beginning of all things. But the phenomena of law are of a com- 
plex character, and there are very few that do not undergo great changes 
of form in the course of a few centuries, even in one and the same na- 
tion. These changes are occasionally so complete that the historic ex- 
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istonce of one form may be said to disappear entirciy and one or more 
new ones to be formed from it. Wemay find a well-marked new in- 
stitution made by the combination of diferent elements, no one of which 
accounts for it without the rest, or can be said to have historic con- 
tinuity with it. The same thing may have occurred in early ages as well 
as later; yet how often when the trace is so lost we find students assum- 
ing at once 2 foreign origin as necessary and wasting much labor in look- 
ing for the nearest clew (e. g., the origin of the jury or that of the Ro- 
man obligatio). 

This tendency to misunderstand the past by carrying back concep- 
tions and terms of later date to explain facts that occurred before these 
were formed appears In its most fallacious form in the case of those 
general abstract terms that are so broad and simple, and find room for 
such a wide variety of concrete phenomena, that we can not think of 
the mind itself as existing without them. 

These are the “innate ideas” against which Locke’s war was waged 
and which he conquered so completely in theory that no ene would 
maintain their existence as a scientific fact to-day. But when any one 
of them makes its appearance as a result of induction it has so simple 
and natural a form that we can not think of It as nonexistent at any” 
period when men like ourselves were on the stage of action. Such are 
our notions of promise as an element of contract, of command as an 
element of law, of property as a relation to the external world. 

But why go back in our historical study to periods so far from us that 
a tyro can see no resemblance whatever between the law then in force 
and that of to-day? 

Partly because even then one who has traced the whole system can 
point out truths that bear directly on questions still agitated, as when 
in the earliest volume of the year books we find discussed questions 
still unsettled in the law of bailments or husband and wife. (Y.B., 
20-21, Edw. 1.) The very absence of modern doctrines is often the fact 
of greatest importance to be pointed out in these early periods. To es- 
tablish the truth that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers knew nothing of 
legislative power, of motive as a legal test, of contract as a distinct 
element, clears the field of many mistaken theories, and simplifies the 
student’s task more than any other course hecanadopt. Every reason 
for studying the law historically applies with as much force to one 
pericd as another. The same considerations that lead us to study the 
law of the eighteenth century for the sake of understanding that of 
the nineteenth work with increased force at every step and require 
us to know the law of the eighth century before we proceed to the 
ninth. 

Experience confirms what we learn from theory in this. There is no 
point in the long history of the common law where we can begin with 
the law then in force, apart from historical information as to what pre- 
ceded. The worst mistakes that have complicated the problem have 
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grown out of ill-advised confidence in our power to understand the law 
of a particular pericd by our modern standards of what was natural 
jaw. The aid of the strictly historical method is even more necessary 
the farther back we go. The error of interpreting facts of the past by 
ideas of the present increases with every stage of our retrospective 
study. Past and present are always mercly relative terms. 

The value now set upon the historical method in Europe is shown by 
the maxims which a distinguished jurist has set upon the title page of 
his book: “Itis history which teaches us what the law is; it is science 
which teaches us to useit.” Itis shown, also, not merely by the mass 
of literature devoted to that purpose, but still more by the position of 
the historical study in the universities. Thus inthe great body of reg- 
ulations for the Austrian universities, including not only Austria proper, 
but all those in the Empire, we find that the first year of study out of 
the four eccupied by the university course in law is oceupied almost 
entirely with the study of the history of the law. In these universities 
the student must attend lectures or similar exercises for at least twenty 
hours a week. Of these there are given to the history of the German 
law, public and private, four or five hours a week during the entire year. 
‘To that of the Roman law (which there, as in most European countries, 
is regarded as a part of their own andis carried on simultaneously) 
eight hours a week are given in the first or winter half of the year, 
while the pandects or course in the doctrine of that law begin with the 
second or summer semester and occupy twelve hours a week. No stu- 
dent is allowed to go on in the third year of the course without passing 
satisfactorily a careful examination on these subjects. Private stu- 
dents not of the regular university course, who are admitted under some 
circumstances, must in all cases pass an examination upon the history 
of law before they are admitted to take the other courses. Substan- 
tially the same regulations prevail in the other universities of Germany, 
and in most European countries. 

It should be observed here that the history of law as there taught is 
in the strictest sense a scientific account of the development of legal 
doctrines. It is totally a different thing from the study of mere anti- 
quarian law. Nothing shows more clearly the lack of correct notions 
on the subject in this country than the assumption, often made, that to 
read Blackstone or Coke or any other writer who describes the law of 


« past period is to study the law historically. ‘Such writers may fur- 


nish valuabie material for that study; but a statement of what the law 
was at any period, however far in the past, is not history. 

Perhaps many American tawyers and teachers will doubt the feasi- 
bility of applying these European examples of method to the common 
law, and even consider the proposal to do so the dream of an idealist or 
of one to whom the law is merely a theory and not practical. It may 
be weil, therefore, to ask here in what shape this application is to be 
made. 
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The distinction between Iinglish and continental law in respect to 
authority recognized has been that these generalizations have been 
taken on the continent from the writings of eminent jurists whose opin- 
ions as to what the law was on a given subject have been the only an- 
therity recognized in the schools, and the leading one in courts of jus- 
tice, while in England the only statement of the same to which the 
courts would listen have been those contained in the opinions of judges 
uttered while deciding cases. Originally the difference was very great, 
for these opinions were oral and the reports of them (asin the year 
books) mere notes to aid the remembrance of the sages who sat in the 
exchequer chamber or who took part with them in the discussion as 
sergeants, and seem often to have had as much influence on the formu- 
lation of the law as the judges themselves. The concentration of all 
these in a single body, as well as their mode of discussion, aided mate- 
rinlly in the formation of a consistent and logical body of law such as 
every experienced lawyer could carry in his mind. The habit of pub- 
lishing reports, and still more the later practice of delivering written 
opinions, gradually made these assume the form of essays upon the law 
beyond the very point decided, and thus diminished the difference of 
the two methods; though this tendency was restrained on the other 
hand by the distinction made between what was said in explanation of 
that point and the mere dicta, which were as pure expressions of opin- 
ion as those of the continental writer. In this country the separation 
of forty or fifty law-stating courts, each of which knows the others’ de- 
cisions only as legal literature, has done still more in the same direc- 
tion, until the law common to the American States has become almost 
as completely the preduct of abstract thought as that of the European 
continent. Hence the indulgence with which treatises are now quoted 
to them, while conversely the foreign tribunals are gradually adepting 
the use of their own and similar decisions as authority, after the Hn- 
glish method. Both movements show the mental sameness of object 
in the two, and the necessity of both elements; that of the speculative 
generalizations to direct the reasoners from case to case, and make the 
law a harmonious system, and that of frequent reference to the separate 
points decided in the individual cases, to prevent the law from loosing 
its grasp on actual life and becoming amere‘ttheory. There is little 
danger indeed with us of the latter mistake while our text-books are 
made up so entirely of a congeries of such points, without theory enough 
to bind them together. But itis vain to complain of this error of stu- 
dents if nothing is done to show them a better way. They will go on 
committing to memory cach point, each rule of law as a distinct thing, 
if they are not able to comprehend their true nature. So long as the 
books used in our schools are mere collections of such points, and of 
the cases in which each pointis sustained, without a word to show how 
one rule is connected with another, how the points owe their genesis to 
principies, the evil willremain. It is absurd to expect that a class of 
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beginners will strike out a scientific method for themselves in a mass 
of such “ practical” rubbish, merely because we deafen them with 
praises of the logical consistency and scientific character of the law. 
All this talk of scientific law, of principles, might be mere glittering 
generalities, if in truth the words of one judge or court in deciding a 
case had any magic power to compel future judges and courts to decide 
in the same way—if a precedent were as sure to produce the same rul- 
ing for which it is quoted as a chemical formula to give a certain 
result. 

There is no point upon which experienced lawyers are better agreed 
than the existence of principles in the common law. Their own expe- 
rience shows them that, as soon as they have become familiar with 
practice, the distinct rales and decisions of the books change their form 
and become general conceptions, more or less definite in their minds, 
but from which as a basis all their reasoning proceeds. Ask any num- 
ber of good lawyers the proper method of teaching the law; there will 
be as many answers and different methods as there are individuals, 
but every one will conclude by telling you that his method is the true 
way of reaching the principles of the law. Nor is his faith in these 
principles weakened by his inability to give a definite account of them. 
One man believes that they are based on ethics or natural law, which 
has in some mysterious manner compelled the positive law to shape 
itself in a certain way. Of late years this theory has to a considerable 
extent given way to another by which the principles of the positive 
law have been formed upon social science or upon political and eco- 
nomical considerations, which have led men to consider certain courses 
of conduct as duties, certain others as wrongs; while the law has 
merely added to the conceptions thus formed their legal relation to 
each other. It is needless to enumerate the many other explanations 
given of these principles, all of which have probably some element of 
truth in them, but have never yet been so stated as to account for their 
controlling influence over legal rules. The fact is clear that in all our 
reasoning upon a new case presented to us by a client we do not start 
with the law of that case, as according to the older theories we should. 
The first step is to reduce the evidential facts which the client states 
into some of these conceptions furnished by the law, and to which the 
law gives not only a definite meaning but a definite effect; and thus to 
determine whether the client has a right which has been infringed, or 
owes a duty which he has broken, or in any way has made himself lia- 
ble to the jurisdiction of the courts, or may call upon them to vindicate 
his rights against another. It is of these general conceptions and 
terms that the common law consists and by its very nature must con- 
sist. Every rule or proposition of law must depend for its entire mean- 
ing upon these terms contained in it. No such proposition or rule can 
well be formulated by customs or common consent; it is only upon sin- 
gle terms and conceptions that these forces must operate, The whole 
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community may hold a pretty clear and definite conception of contract 
cr property or crime or injury or damage or the countless other con- 
ceptions of the kind upon which our law is constructed. From these 
conceptions it may deduce a great variety of special rules; as that a 
contract must be mutual, or that it must be founded on a consideration, 
etc.; but no one of these rules can have any authority beyond what it 
derives from the fundamental conception, unless given it by a legis- 
lator, or at all events by the action of an individual mind. Hence if 
we study our own thoughts upon legal questions carefully we shall see 
that what we take for principle is a deduction from these accepted 
terms or from their relation to each other and place in the system. 
And, further, that elementary law properly consists in a knowledge of 
these important terms and of the system which they compose. Not 
merely a definition of the term, to be repeated to the examiner as a 
form of words, but a full and living conception of it as a legal entity 
from which we may deduce law as we deduce the rules of. any other 
science from its fundamental conception. 

How is this full and satisfactory knowledge to be obtained? It is 
evident that there are two modes of doing it. Wemay study the origin 
and growth of these legal terms historically, as we do that of other 
words and of languages in general, or we may study them as they now 
exist in our law, comparatively in their relation to each other, assum- 
ing that as all belong to a single harmonious system the exact meaning 
of each can be deduced from its relation to all the rest. These two 
methods differ widely in their processes, but if correctly conducted 
should coincide in their results. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the conceptions of a contract and of a wrong independent of contract 
which have resulted from all the past thought of the race, must by the 
very laws of thinking harmonize with each other if correctly stated, 
and lead to consistent results unless there be some error in the process. 
Thus the two methods serve as a check upon each other. Wecan prove 
the conclusions of each by the results of the other, as we do a sum in 
arithmetic; and these results so obtained and proved will have an 
authority for us and for others far greater than that of any individual 
thinking. 

A distinction is sometimes made between elementary law and gen- 
eral jurisprudence or other similar terms. Undoubtedly no two of these 
have precisely the same meaning. By elementary law we usually un- 
derstand the terms and relations of our own system as distinct from 
those of other peoples, while general jurisprudence usually implies some 
knowledge of foreign law and a comparison of its phenomena with our 
own. But as a part of legal education the two differ not so much in 
kind as in extent, and, therefore, the question whether general juris- 
prudence should be placed at the beginning of the course or atter it 
relates only to that small part of it which lies outside of our own law. 
The answer, probably, will depend in each case upon the average pre- 
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vious education of the class. But there is another consideration of 
much more weight for placing this elementary law at the very begin- 
ning of the course. A little reflection will show that the general terms 
of which it consists are as arule identical with the ultimate facts of 
pleading. These facts must correspond to the evidence which will sus- 
tain them on the one hand and to the law which the judge will apply to 
them on the other. The syllogistic nature of pleading has often been 
pointed out; it is only the statement in other form of the faet that every 
allegation must be a term of fixed meaning, and thus capable of form- 
ing part of a proposition of law. Hence the value of exercises in plead- 
ing and especially in code pleading where there are no authoritative 
forms, throughout the course. Hence also these will coufinue and illus- 
trate the instruction in elementary law. 

The law by its very nature deals with general terms and conceptions. 
There can be no rule for a single case or person or thing until it has 
been reduced to the class of which if may be considered a member. 
Each individual case differs In some respects from every other. As 
Carlyle expresses it, “nothing ever happens but once in this world.” 
The law can not deal with these individuals, persons, or things, unless 
it has reduced them to classes by abstraction and generalization. 

This is not peculiar to law, 7. e., jural science, but common to it with 
all other sciences. Physics or chemistry, geology, etc., must classify. 
the objects of which they treat before any scientific truth can be stated, 
any natural law formulated, any assertion made beyond the mere fact 
of existence under certain conditions. (And these conditions can only 
be made instructive or even intelligible when stated in general terms.) 
Astronomy, perhaps, deals with the least number and most marked of 
individual cases; but itis no science until we can generalize its phe- 
nomena. 

The great advantage of the student of physical science is that he can 
form his generalizations by the aid of the senses, seeing, feeling, tast- 
ing the individual objects, measuring and weighing them accurately, . 
to say nothing of the immense help in this process derived from the 
telescope, the microscope, and other apparatus. Those operations are 
in themselves a process of abstraction and generalization and prepare 
him for the higher generalizations that are formed by reasoning. More- 
over, he can, by repeated observations and experiments, test his knowl- 
edge at every step; he can even devise experiments to test the accuracy 
of the higher truths which he can not observe directly. 

In law and the moral sciences, man can not observe directly by the 
senses or experiment at will. His general truths must be formed by 
reflection alone and can only be tested or examined by the same 
process. All his reasoning in these sciences depends on major prem- 
ises of his own formation, which are themselves constantly under- 
coing reformation or insensible modification. Almost the only test of 
the accuracy or his generalizations that does not depend on other un- 
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perfect processes of the same kind is that of consistency between them. 
If two or more rules are conflicting, two or more general terms for the 
same class of things (or for classes of which one is a subdivision of the 
other) do not harmonize, there must be an error in the formation of 
one if not both. As no human error can introduce an authoritative in- 
consistency into the unwritten or common law (as legislation may), all 
its rules and terms should be consistent and harmonious; a eoiilict be- 
tween them in their application to the same state of facts is proof that 
one or the other of the conflicting rules is wrongly stated and does not 
embody the true law. So, too, Blackstone’s dictum that the overruling 
of a former decision on a common-law point is not a change of law, but 
shows that such decision was never law, is a logical necessity that can 
not be rejected without abandoning the very notion of an unwritten 
law. 

The chief object of jural law being the administration of justice (and 
incidentally at least to enable every citizen to foresee the legal conse- 
quence of his acts), the terms in which it is expressed must be so defi- 
nite that they can be applied with uniformity to individual cases, and so 
cousistent that a single case can not be arbitrarily brought under two 
or more terms leading to different legal results. We can not group per- 
sons, or things, or facts arbitrarily, or as a mere matter of convenient 
expression, nor can we abstract and generalize by marks or qualities 
that will not be uniformly found in the ciass designated. In other 
words, the legal term must express the inherent nature of the facts des- 
ignated by it. This inherent nature is not open to observation, as in 
physics, but requires a careful study of the ordinary relation between 
facts, and especially of the relation of cause and effect. Hence, no man 
ean form the terms intuitively or in advance of the facts to be denoted. 
They are not imposed by authority, but are developed from facts by 
science. 

Whatever be our theory of the nature of law, the unquestionable fact 
is that the recognized sources from which, directly or indirectly, the stu- 
dent mustlearn the law do not present itin the form of commands to do 
or not do the specified things. They do present it in the form of rights, 
duties, wrongs, and other general conceptions subordinate or auxiliary 
to these. Persons and things are divided into classes for the purpose 
of determining what rights or duties belong to the former or have the 
latter for its objects. Actions, the third great class of such conceptions 
according to the classic jurists, are the means by which rights are vin- 
dicated, duties enforced, wrongs remedied or punished. Few statutes 
or decisions, indeed, deal with these broadest categories, but all of them 
do with their subdivisions and kinds. They show that certain things 
are property and therefore objects of ownership; certain others are not 
and therefore may be confiscated; or they lack some other quality of 
the right called property; that a married woman or an infant is or 1s 
not a person in the full normal sense and, therefore, may or may not 
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form a binding contract, etc. The variety of such subordinate lessons 
is immense, and it would be tedious to show the relation in which each 
term stands to these general conceptions. But there is no other diffi- 
culty in proving that their whole force and meaning in law depends on 
their respective relations to one or the other of them—that of persons, 
things, or actions, or the relations between persons that we call rights, 
wrongs, duties. Decisions on such points as that a river is navigable 
in law when it is so in fact, or that its navigability depends on the ebb 
and flow of the tide; that ice is property, though water is not, etc., 
have no legal force and meaning whatever, unless we connect them 
mentally or explicitly with the rights and duties that flow from naviga- 
bility or nonnavigability; with the rule that ice as property may bea 
valuable consideration for a contract, or the object of wrongful conver- 
sion or trespass—and so on. 

While the law was considered to be essentially a system of rules of 
action prescribed by a superior, the student’s first introduction to it 
was naturally to learn by whom and how those rules were prescribed, 
in how many forms they appeared, how they were to be interpreted so 
as to fit the actions of men—in short, all that nebulous form of thought 
known as the philosophy of law. Added to this, the thorough student 
must then properly master ethics, of which law was only an applied 
form, and so much of social science as was recognized a century or more 
ago, with political ethics or the science of government, civil liberty as 
its counterfoil—in short, all the sciences that would prepare the most 
mature mind to enter upon the task of legislation or to govern a state 
after the most approved theories. (Fer illustration see the well-known 
work of Prof. Hoffman, ‘A Course of Legal Study,” a work of real 
erudition and great merit after its kind.) 

The obedient pupil went through as much of this as he was able to 
comprehend, with some advantage to his general mental development, 
but with the least possible help toward the special work in which his 
life was to be spent. The kinds of law were soon defined as divine,. 
natural, positive, written or unwritten, constitutional or statutory, ete., 
and a great mass of platitudes swallowed with an indefinite notion that 
he was learning the principles of the law he was to practice. But when 
he entered the office, or even when he passed from this introductory 
reading to the books that his teacher used in actual practice, he soon 
found that he had to deal with things and relations of which he had 
yet formed not the slightest notion. Instead of having a system of 
formulated rules-which had only to be interpreted to fit the facts of his 
client’s case, he was compelled to work painfully and almost blindly 
over these facts before he could get them in shape to suggest any rule 
whatever; and then to search through a wilderness of other cases re- 
ported in the books before he could formulate such a rule for his client 
as he could propound to the court with any prospect of its being ac-. 
cepted. For this, in fact, is Just what the practicing lawyer has to do 
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in all cases involving a question of law at all. Instead of applying a 
known rule, prescribed beforehand to govern it, he has to reduce its 
facts to the form of some recognized right among the endless variety 
presented by the books, and to show its violation and the damage thus 
done his client, and to state all this in technical terms that shall make 
these elements of an action visible to the court, and not to be explained 
away or defeated ky his opponent. Then and only then he may begin 
to consider the exact rule by which the issues between them may be 
solved in his favor, and show its consistency with principle and other 
rules already formed in the same way and reported. Unless his case 
or his defence be a very plain one, he will be lucky, indeed, if the rule 
thus offered to the judge’s consideration, and sustamed by a huge col- 
lection of authorities and arguments, is the one on which it is finally 
decided. Even if he be successful, he will find when he hears the 
judge’s opinion that he has only made a rough guess at the “law” of 
his case, and that the court having gone through not merely the two 
briefs, but a similar process of evolving law from the facts, has reached 
quite a different statement of the rule prescribed by the supreme power, 
and that it is the court’s rule and not his which has really been the law 
of the land all the time. He will learn after a while not to be disap- 
pointed at his failures to know the law exactly as the judge does, pro- 
vided he obtains a remedy for his client’s wrong; but he will be indif- 
ferent throughout to the question whether the rule that gives it be- 
longs to the natural or the positive, the written or the unwritten law, 
or whether it fulfills the requirements of that philosophy of the law on 
which he has spent so much time. 

The other or modern view of the nature of law (jus) leads as directly 
to a natural and practical plan of clementary study as the former did 
to a wrong one. Its truth as a theory is shown by its correspondence 
with the actual facts, and this again suggests the true method of teach- 
ing. The law regulates the relations of persons to the state (public 
law) cr to each other (private law). Confining ourselves here to the 
latter for illustration, we find that its subject-matter is those relations 
between persons which are the necessary result of their dwelling 
together in a state and maintaining social and business intercourse 
with each other. It therefore exists before the law and is regulated, 
not created, by its rules. Its classification does not depend on rules 
prescribed, but on the nature of human actions and interests. It form- 
ulates these relations as reciprocal rights and duties. Most of its rules 
express the natural results of those conceptions. Lights are the form 
of the relation where the person is entitled to enforce his own will, 
positively or negatively, upon others; duties where he must conform 
his own actions to the will of one or more other persons. It makes no 
difference whether these result from the very nature of the act or from 
the positive law, ¢. e., from the will of the community. In other words, 
it makes no difference in practical effect whether the right or duty is 
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so plain that all acceptit as based in the divine will or the law of 
nature, or so novel that it requires positive enactment for a court to 
enforce it. In case of doubt, the enforcement by the court is proof of 
its existence as a legal right or duty, whatever its origin. The court, 
however, do not decide this point at their own caprice, but in accord- 
anee with fixed standards of judgment. They find, not make it a legal 
right or duty. Compare. the lawyer’s actual work with the theory of 
his seience, and see if it is explained better on the present theory than 
on the former. Whether in litigation’or mere advice his first duty is 
to examine the facts out of which the relation between the parties 
arises. Do these show aright on the one part, a duty on the other? 
The proof of either of course implies the other, if a legal relation actu- 
ally exists. If so, itis capable of expression in some of the accepted 
terms by which such relation is expressed; there is a contract between 
them, or a wrong suffered, a duty broken or neglected, resulting in 
harm to the innocent party. The pleadings express this and call for 
the remedy supposed to be due, and also state the defense. When the 
facts are determined by trial, the court compares them with like cases 
already decided, and determines their exact legal effect as coming or 
not coming within the same principle as deduced from these. 

Jt may be expected that, to comply with the instructions of the as- 
sociation at its last meeting, the committee should give here a course 
of study in which the different topics of the law are arranged very 
much as we find them in most of the law school catalogues now pub- 
lished, but with such improvements as the foregoing considerations 
and our study of the subject might enable us to suggest. 

Even if this were possible, it would be a delicate task from which the 
committee might well shrink. It would involve a criticism of the text- 
books now in use, or at least a selection among them that would cer- 
tainly lead to controversy. But even if confined to the names of topics 
and leaving each teacher to select for himself a proper text-book on 
each of these it would, in our opinion, be of very little service, first, 
because on many of the topics as we should arrange them there are no 
separate text-books covering the law on that subject; and, second, be- 
eause the most important recommendation we can make is the aban- 
donment of the present method of teaching the law mainly by distinct 
topics, at least during the first year of the course, and the substitution 
for it of a careful and systematic study of the system as a whole after 
the European method. Wedo not disguise from ourselves the difficulty 
of carrying out this recommendation with the beoks now at command, 
and before the law has “ gone through the schools ” in [hering’s phrase, 
thatis, has been reduced by jurists and teachers to the form best adapted 
' for the instruction of a class. So far as the present books can be made 
useful in this method, we would by no means object to their use, 
Every teacher must judge for himself on this point, and the conyeni- 
ence to him of a text-book as well as its popularity with students who 
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desire to find the law in the shape that they know will be familiar to 
the examiners, will doubtless be enough to prevent a too sudden change 
or a detriment to the interests of publishers. 

But every teacher of law who is really in earnest in his work will find 
that he can construct for himself afar better text-book than any he 
will find at the bookseller’s. Nor will it be necessary to expend for 
this purpose any large part of that wearisome labor which now goes to 
the construction of a treatise for practicing lawyers. There will be in 
place of this a call for active thought and study on his own part; but 
it will be in the very line suggested by his daily work as tstructor, 
and of immediate benefit to himself even more than his class. Let him 
begiu by constructing the briefest possible outline of the topic he is 
about to teach, embracing Its relations to the law as a system, a careful 
definition of all its leading terms, and a statement of its principal rules, 
so arranged as to show the connection of each with the principle from 
which it is derived. As for the matter which fills the bulk of our pres- 
ent treatises, the application of these principles and rules to varying 
states of fact, and the mass of references to the cases decided, they will 
be mere surplusage, and surplusage vitiates in teaching law if it does 
not anywhere else. Not that cases shon!d be excluded from his teach- 
ing; onthe contrary, they should form the main authorities from which 
it is all derived, and the class should be constantly referred to them 
and constantly trained in their use. If an instructor finds that he can 
dispense with the manual or outline and give his students that clear 
and systematic knowledge of a topic which they need to comprehend 
it by the use of eases alone, we have no criticism to make upon his 
method; we only think that he will find it slower and more laborious 
to himself than the construction of a proper manual, to which will, of 
course, be added in daily work a large mass of explanation and com- 
plementary teaching, such as if given alone would constitute a lecture. 
It will not be diffienlt for him to distinguish the matter that should 
fill these lectures from that which belongs in the manual. The latter 
should be that which every studeut or lawyer must know, without hav- 
ing to go to the books for it after itis onee learned; the lecture should 
be intended simply to enlarge the student’s comprehension of the prin- 
ciples thus learned and to make him familar with their application in 
actual life. But no effort should be made to impress this matter upon 
his memory as distinct from his understanding. 

The mode of studying particular topics or branches of law presup- 
poses, in our view, an accurate general knowledge of the system, both 
jn its history and in its present theory, to which objects at least half 
the course should be devoted. We believe that if this plan is carried 
out nearly all that our present courses contain of what is called 
‘practical law” will be easily mastered in half the time now given it, 
and in a more scientific form; that is, one better adapted to the actual 
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needs of the practitioner. Thus, without adding a day to the length of 
the present course (be it two years or three), that instruction in ele- 
mentary law and in the history of our own law, which it is the first 
object of this report to recommend, will constitute a clear addition to 
the student’s acquisitions, and he will leave the law school doubly pre- 
pared for the actual work of the profession, 


The reform of legal education in England. 
[Appendix to preceding Report. ] 


In England recent history discloses determined and well-directed 
efforts on the part of both branches of the legal profession to elevate 
the standard of general and technical acquirement for admission to 
practice, and to maintain the character and rank of the profession as a 
learned profession in fact, and not merely in name or conventional 
theory. i 

The general subject of legal education in England appears to have 
been first systematically dealt with by the great “Society of attorneys, 
solicitors, proctors, and others, not being barristers practicing in the 
courts of law and equity of the United Kingdom,” otherwise known as 
‘The Incorporated Law Society,” whose existing charters were granted 
‘in 1845 and 1872. 

Up to the year 1833 it would seem there were no means by which 
an articled clerk could acquire a knowledge of the law, except what he 
was able to learn in his master’s office. In that year the Incorporated 
Law Society instituted lectures in the different branches of the common 
law, equity, and conveyancing, which have been continued to the pres- 
ent time. 

Until 1836 no formal examination was required to be passed by per- 
sons seeking admission to practice as attorneys or solicitors at the ter- 
mination of their articles. In that year rules of court were made by 
the judges, under which persons applying for admission as attorneys 
were required to pass an examination before a certain number of mem- 
bers of the Council of the Law Society; and in 1837 the Master of the 
Rolls made a similar order for the examination in equity of solicitors. 

In 1843 the act of 6 and 7 Vict., Cap 73, formally empowered the 
judges to make regulations for the conduct of these examinations, and 
provided for the punishment of unqualified persons encroaching on the 
profession. 

In August, 1846, a select committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed in the previous April, to inquire into the state of legal educa- 
tion, made its report, which extended over 400 folio pages, 
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This report recommended that a stringent preliminary examination 
should be required in general knowledge previous to apprenticeship, 
and that such examination should embrace, in addition to the so-called 
commercial education, a competent knowledge of, at least, Latin, geog- 
raphy, history, the elements of arithmetic and ethics, and one or more 
of the modern languages. 

In 1854, the Incorporated Law Society, with the view of carrying the 
recommendations of the parliamentary committee into effect, took steps 
toward theestablishmentof a preliminary examination in general knowl- 
edge. | 

The Society succeeded in securing the passage of the act of 23 and 24 
Vict., Cap 127, under which an examination in general knowledge, prior 
to entering into articles of clerkship, was expressly authorized to be 
meta: : 

As observed in the interesting introduction to the “Supplement to 
the Calendar and Law Directory of the Incorporated Law Society ” for 
1891, “‘ The Society felt that, as solicitors have to advise clients in all 
ranks of society, from the highest to the lowest, on all sorts of ques- 
tions, some of them of the most difficult and delicate nature, it was ob- 
vious that their efficiency and usefulness would be much increased if 
their general, as well as legal, attainments were such as to command 
respect and attention. It would also befor the benefit of the public at 
large that solicitors should not only possess professional skill but algo 
thoseadvantages which science, literature, and languages are calculated 
to confer. The Society, therefore, strongly urged the establishment of 
an examination in science, literature, and the classics.” 

Up to 1860 only the final examination was required to be passed, but 
under an act of Parliament of that year an intermediate examination 
was held,as well as the preliminary examination. 

In 1879 the honors examination was instituted for solicitors. 

The Solicitors’ Act of 1877 (40 and 41 Vict., Cap 25) placed the entire 
practical control of the preliminary, intermediate, and final examina- 
tions in the hands of the Incorporated Law Society, which thus acquired 
by right’ that which it had before enjoyed only by the favor of the 
judges. 

A few facts may be stated with regard to these several compulsory 
examinations prescribed by law for persons seeking to become solicitors. 

1. It is necessary for a candidate to pass the preliminary examination 
before he has the right to enter into articles of clerkship, unless he isa 
graduate of a university, a barrister at law, or has successfully passed 
one of the designated exaininations at certain specified universities 
which exempt from the examination, or has obtained from the Lord Chief 
Justice or the Master of the Roll a dispensing ordez. 

The subjects for preliminary examination are: 

(1) Writing from dictation. 
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2) Writing a short English composition. 

3) a The first four rules of arithmetic, simple and compound; the 
rule of three, and decimal and vulgar fractions. b Algebra, up to and 
including simple equations, and the first four books of Euclid. 

(4) Geography of Europe and the history of England. 

(5) Latin, elementary. 

(6) Any two languages, to be selected by the candidate out of the 
following six: (1) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) French, (4) German, (5) Spanish, 
(6) Italian. 

he candidate is not obliged to take up algebra or Euclid, but if he 
elects to do so, he may take up these with one of the six languages. 

The examinations are conducted by an examination committee of the 
Incorporated Law Society assisted by paid examiners, and it is neces- 

sary only to glance over the specimens of questions set for the prelimi- 
nary examinations during 1890-’91, as published in the supplement to 
the Law Society’s calendar, above referred to, to perceive that the can- 
didate who successfully passes such an examination must be a person 
of good education and very considerable acquirements. 

If the committee are satisfied as to the proficiency and fitness of a 
candidate at a preliminary examination, they certify the fact'to the Coun- 
ceil of the Law Society in the form of a report of the result of such 
‘examination, and the Council may thereupon resolve that a certificate, 
signed by the president cf the Society, shall be delivered to the can- 
didate. After this certificate has been obtained, articles can be en- 
tered into at any time. A solicitor can not have more than two articled 
clerks at the same time. This is for the purpose, apparently, of limit- 
ing the number of solicitors. 

2. After an articled clerk has served half the time of service required 
under his articles, he must undergo the intermediate examination in 
such elementary works as may be selected by the Council of the Law 
Society. One of the standard works for many years has been Stephen’s 
Commentaries on the Law of England. 

Four intermediate examinations are held in each year, one in each of 
the months of January, April, June, and November, in the hall of the 
Law Society. If a candidate fails to pass anintermediate examination 
within twelve months after his half term of service, his final examina- 
tion is postponed for a fixed period. 

3. The next step is to pass the final examination to which artieled 
clerks are subject, in the following topics: 

(1) The principles of the law of real and personal property, and con- 
veyancing. 

(2) The principles of law and procedure in matters usually determined 
or administered in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. 

(3) The principles of law and procedure in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 


sion of the High Court of Justice; the law and practice of bankruptcy. — 
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(4) The law and practice of probate and divorce; the law and prac: 
tice of admiralty; criminal law and practice; proceedings before jus- 
tices of the peace. 

4, The subjects for the honors examination are the ‘same, only the 
questions are more difficult. 

Three courses of lectures on common law, equity, and conveyancing 
are delivered annually at the Society’s hall, in London; and, in connec- 
tion with these lectures, elasses are conducted and examinations held 
under the superintendence of the instructors. 

It is stated that the example set by the body of solicitors of estab- 
lishing an efficient sys tem of examination and lectures led to the adop- 
tion of like measures by the four great Inns of Courts, “the noblest 
nurseries of humanity and liberty in the kingdom.” 

The committee has received from England copies of the consolidated 
regulations of the several Societies of Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle Tem- 
ple, the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, as to the admission, education, 
and examination of students, the calling of students to the bar, and 
the taking out of certificates to practice under the bar, for 1892, and 
other documents showing the courses of study and examinations pre- 
scribed by the Couneil of Legal Education of the Inns of Courts, which 
may be printed with this report for the information of the association. 

The council of legal education consists of twenty benchers, five from 
each inn of court, and to this body is intrusted the power and duty of 
superintending the education and examination of students for the pur- 
pose of being called to the bar, or of practicing under the bar. 

The general rule is that persons seeking to be admitted as students 
in an inn of court must, before such admission, satisfactorily pass an 
examination in the folowing subjects: (a) The English language; (d) 
the Latin language; (c) English history. 

No student can be called to the bar unless he shall, to the satisfac- 
tion of the council of legal education, have passed a public examina- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining his fitness to be called to the bar. 

An examination in Roman law, and in prescribed heads of the English 
law, is obligatory for call to the bar; but the council may accept as an 
equivalent for examination in [Ronin law: (a) A degree grauted by a 
university for which the qualifying examination included Roman law; 
(b) a certificate that any student has passed any such examination, 
though he may not have taken the degree for which such examination 
qualifies him; and (e) the testamur of the public examiners for the de- 
gree of civil las at Oxford that the student has passed the necessary 
examination for the degree of bachelor of civil law: Provided, That the 
Council is satisfied that the student, before he obtained his degree, or 
obtained such certificate or testamur, raced @ sufficient exa ee | in 
Roman law. 

Phe general subjects for instruction and examination, under the di- 
rection of the council of legal education, are: 
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1. Roman law and jurisprudence, and international law, public and 
private. 

2. Constitutional law and legal history. 

3. Inglish law and equity: 

(a) Law of persons: Marriage and divorce; infancy; lunacy; corpora- 
tions. : 

(b) The law of real and personal property and conveyancing: Trusts, 
mortgages, adininistration of assets on death, on dissolution of part- 
nerships, on winding up of companies, and in bankruptcy; practical in- 
struction in the preparation of deeds, wills, and.contracts. 

(c) Law of obligations: Contracts; torts; allied subjects (implied or 
quasi-contracts, estoppel, etc.); Commercial law, with especial refer- 
ence to mercantile documents in daily use, which should be shown and 
explained. 

(d) Civil procedure, including evidence. 

(e) Criminallaw and procedure. Examinations forcalltothe bar are by 
written papers, and by such viva voce questions as the examiners may ~ 
think desirable. 

The council may grant certificates of honor to such persons as may be 
reported worthy of the same by the examiners. 

A student who, previously to his admission at an Inn of Courts, was 
a solicitor in practice for not less than five years (and has ceased to be 
a solicitor before his admission as a student), may be examined for call 
to the bar, without keeping any term, and may be called to the bar upon 
passing the public examination, without keeping any term. 

The educational advancement of the lower branch of the legal pro- 
fession in England, among other causes, will no doubt sooner or later 
lead to the abolition of the distinction of rank between solicitors and 
barvisters-at-law; but whether such a change will be a gain to the pro- 
fession and the public, time alone will show. 

One great safeguard of the profession in England is the fact that it 
has not ceased to be, or to be regarded as, a learned profession, and 
has not become a mere business occupation, which may be taken up by 
almost everybedy as.a livelihood upon the most imperfect preparation 
for its duties and responsibilities. 

The profession stands apart from ordinary business, with a spirit 
sensitively alive to whatever concerns the honor and best interests of 
its members, and it is thus measurably protected against the encroach- 
ment of unworthy and incompetent persons, while it is accorded by the 
public a degree of respect and consideration which renders membership 
in it a sensible and gratifying distinction. 

The discipline of the more numerous branch of the legal profession 
in England is regulated and maintained under provisions of statutes 
carefully framed with a view to the interest not only of the profession 
itself, but also of the public at large as deeply concerned in the con- 
duct of legal practitioners. 
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Stipulations for the sale by the client, cither wholly or partially, of his 
interest in any action, or for the payment only in the event of success, 
are wholly void. 

The solicitor’s remuneration act of 1881 provides for the compensa- 
tion of solicitors in conveyancing and other non-contentious business 
according to the general principle of fixed ad valorem percentages, so 
as to get rid of detailed bills of costs for this class of work. 

The rates are established by a general order of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the President 
of the Incorporated Law Society, and the president of one or more of 
the provincial law societies, or associations, and the regulations and 
provisions proposed to be embodied in any general order on the subject 
of remuneration are communicated to the council of the incorporated 
law society, who are at liberty to submit observations and suggestions 
in respect thereto. 

Overcharging, as well as undercharging, in such business is thus 
rendered impossible. 

The Solicitor’s Act of 1888 provides for the custody of the roll of solici- 
tors of the supreme court in England by the Incorporated Law Society, 
and carefully regulates the subject of striking solicitors off the roli. 

An application to strike a solicitor off the rolls, or an application to 
require him to answer allegations in an affidavit, is referred by the 
master of the rolls to a committee of not less than three nor more than 
seven members of the society, who, after hearing the case, are required 
to embody their finding in the form of a report to the high court of 
justice. 

If the committee are of opinion that there is no prima facie case of 
misconduct against the solicitor, the society need not take any further 
proceedings; but if the committee are of opinion that there is a prima 
facie case, itis the duty of the society to bring before the court the report 
of the committee, which has the same effect, and is treated in the same 
manner, as a report of a master of court, and the court may make such 
order thereon as it sees fit. 

The Incorporated Law Society is thus constituted by law not only a 
faithful leader, but the watchful guardian of the honor and the best in- 
terests of the legal profession. 
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II, COURSES OF STUDY IN LAW SCHOOLS IN 1891. 


Statistics, subjects taught, text-books used, and time allotted, as far as re- 
ported in the catalogues of the institutions; with some remarks con- 
cerning their organization and methods of instruction.! 


1. Albany Law School (Union University), Albany, N. Y., Lewis B. Hall, dean. 
Twelve instructors, 41 students, 18 having degrees in letters or scicnce, 36 gradu- 
ates, 88 wecks in school year 1891-92. Students must attend one course of three 
fuli terms. 

2. Law Department of Allen University, Columbia, 8. C. One instructor, 11 stu- 
dents, 32 weeks in school year. Has a course of 2 years. 

8. Law School of the Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., David D. Banta, dean. 
Two instructors, 61 students, 5 having degree in letters or science, 16 graduates, 37 
weeks in school year. : 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law (Robinson’s, with notes and collat- 
eral reading), 89 hours; constitutional law (Cooley’s, and study of leading cases), 
26 hours; contracts (Anson, with notes and study of cases), 65 hours; contracts 
(Recitation in Parsons, with notes and cases), 50 hours; personal property, 60 hours; 
international law, 10 hours; domestic relations, 30 hours; notes and bills, 2 hours; 
criminal law, 10 hours. 

Second year.—Jurisdiction and procedure in eqnity (Bispham’s Principles and 
Lube’s Equity Pleading), 65 hours; common-law pleading (Stephens’), code plead- 
ing, 65 hours; real property (Tiedeman, with notes and cases, and practice in the 
examination of titles), 50 hours; wills and administration, 10 hours; evidence 
(Stephens’), 830 hours; pleading and practice, 20 hours; corporations (Morawetz), 
50 honrs; torts, 30 hours; pleading and practice, 20 hours. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—Examinations for admission are not 
technical, but are intended to test applicant’s knowledge of the common-school 
branches, and especiall® his ability to write the English language casily and cor- 
rectly Instruction is given by text-books, lectures, and study of leading cases. 
The last feature is especially emphasized, the object being to acquaint the student 
with the leading cases in each of the more important branches of the law. 

4. Bosten University School of Law, Boston, Mass. Edmund H. Bennett, dcan.— 
Twenty-five instructors; 210 students, 50 having degree in letters‘or science ; 62 grad- 
uates; 85 weeks in school year. 

Coursé of study: First year.—Contracts (required), 125 hours; torts (required), 
120 hours; sales (required), 30 hours; agency (required), 20 hours; criminal law (re- 
quired), 25 hours; development of law, 25 hours; history of the common law, 10 hours. 

Recommended: Benjamin, Bishop, Metcalf, Anson, or Smith on contracts; Bigelow, 
Cooley, or Pollock on torts, or Bishop on noncontracts; Benjamin on sales; May or 
McClain on criminal Jaw; Meechem or Story on agency. 

Second year.—Bailments (required), 20 hours; bills and notes (required), 75 hours; 
domestic relations, 10 hours; insurance, 15 hours; landlord and tenant (required), 
10 hours; Massachusetts conveyancing, 10 hours; partnership (required), 10 hours; 
real property (required), 140 hours. Books used: Williams, Washburn or Tiede- 
man on Real Property; Schouler, Bailments, Chalmer’s Digest (Benj. edition) on Bills; 
Bigelow’s Leading Cases or Bills and Notes; Story on Partnership; Schouler’s Do- 
mestic Relations; Taylor’s Landlord and Tenant. 

Third year.—Equity jurisprudence, including trusts (required), 100 hours; equity 
pleading (required), 20 hours; evidence (required), 70 hours; jurisdiction and prac- 
tice of the United States courts (required), 15 hours; law of railroads, 20 hours; 
pleading and practice at common law (required), 50 hours; wills (required), 15 
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hours. In addition to the studies above-mentioned, lectures are given before tho 
senior class each year on several of the following topics: Admiralty and shipping, 10 
hours; conflict of law, 15 hours; constitutional law, 10 hours; constitutional leg- 
islation, 10 hours; corporations, 10 hours; damages, 10 hours; Jaw of elections, 6 
hours; medical jurisprudence, 10 hours; Massachusctts practice, 12 hours; American 
statute law, 20 honrs; patent law, 10 hours; parliamentary law, 10 hours. Books 
used: Bispham or Bigelow’s Equity, Vol. 1, Greenleaf’s Evidence; Stephen’s Digest 
(Chasc’s edition); Stephen’s or Gonld’s Pleading; Best’s een (Chamberlayne’s 
edition); Story’s Equity Pleadings; Curtis’s Jurisdiction of United States Courts. 

Methods of instruction.—The course of instruction uicludes the regular oral text 
book exposition and recitation, free and written lectures, reviews, examinations, 
exercises in drafting contracts, conveyances, pleadings, indictments, and other legal 
papers, the criticism of briefs, and arguments in moot courts, courses of reading, 
etc. The importance of the study of judicial authority, especially the cases referred 
Ee in the lecturcs and recitations, is urged. 

5. Buffalo Law School of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Charles Daniels, 
‘ho ee instructors; 60 students, 15 having degree in letters or scicnce; 
21 graduated; 33 wecks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law and contracts, criminal law and 
procedure, torts, practice in civil actions, marriage and divorce, domestic relations, 
transmission of estates. 

Second year.—Law of property, cvidence, equity jurisprudence, and pleading, 
sales, agency and partnership, corporations, negotiable bills and notes, medical 
jurisprudence, maritime and admiralty law, constitutional law, legal ethics, trial 
of actions, special proceedings, manufacturing corporations, wills and estates of de- 
ceased persons. . 

Methods of instruction.—Instruction is given by means of lectures, recitations, 
and especially by the study of leading cases. Moot courts are held. 

6. Law Department of Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tenn.—Three instructors, 
8 students, 4 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. Has a course of two years. 

7. Law School of the Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacob D. Cox, dean.—Six 
instructors; 161 students, 35 having degree in letters and science; 83 graduates; 33 
weeks in school year. i 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law, contracts, real property, Black- 
stone’s commentaries, Anson’s contracts, Bliss on eode pleading. 

Second year.—Pleadings and civil procedure, torts, real property, equity jurispru- 
dence, mercantile law and contracts, evidence, conrt law, criminal law, corporations, 
statute law. Books used: Stephen’s Pleading, Bliss’s Code Pleading, Bigelow’s 
Torts, Williams’ Real Property, Bispham’s Equity, Kent’s Commentaries, Greenleat’s 
Evidence, Stephen’s Evidence, Cooley’s Constitutional Law, May’s Criminal Law. 

Methods of instruction.—The daily exercises consist of lectures and recitations 
from standard text-books. Leading eases and collateral, authorities on the subjects 
under consideration are referred to by the professor, and at the succeeding recita- 
tion the class will be examined upon the whole matter of text and comment. Moot 
courts are held each week during the year. . 

&§. School of Law of Columbia College in the city of New York, N. Y. Theodore W. 
Dwight, dean.—Nine instructors, 625 students, 63 graduates, 32 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Required: Contracts, 102 hours (Keen’s selections); 
reaiand personal property, 68 hours (Gray’s cases); torts, 48 hours (Burdick’s cases) ; 
criminal law and procedure, 54 hours (Chaplin’s cases); law of persous and domestic 
relations, 32 hours (Ewell’s cases, students’ edition); common law pleading and pro- 
cedure, 36 hours (Ames’s cases); elements of jurisprudence, 10 hours. Optional: 
Constitutional history of Europe and the United States, 136 hours; constitutional 
history of England, 68 hours; institutes of Roman law, 34. In the first ycar tho re- 
quired work for a degree is 340 hours, %. ¢., 10 hours a weck. 
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Second year.—Contracts and quasi-contracts, 102 hours (Keener’s selections on con- 
tracts and cases on quasi contracts); administrative law, 68 hours; bailments, 68 
hours; equity jurisprudence, 68 hours, (Ames’s cases on trusts); history of European 
law, 68 hours; real and personal property, 68 hours (Gray’s cases); agency, 36 hours; 
code practice, comparative constitutional law, 72 hours, (Burgess’s political science 
and constitutional law); equity pleading and procedure, 40 hours; insurance, 36 hours 
(Richard’s treatise and sclect cases); sales of personal property, 40 hours, (Benjamin’s 
sales). Optional: Medical jurisprudence. The courses of the second year are elec- 
tive. The required work for the degree during the year is 408 hours. 

Third year.—Code pleading and practice, 68 hours; private corporations, 68 hours 
(Cummings’s cases); equity jurisprudence, 68 hours (Langdell’s cases); evidence, 
68 hours (Thayer’s cases); international law, 68 hours; negotiable paper, 68 hours 
(Ames’s cases on bills and notes); partnership, 68 hours (Ames’s cases); suretyship 
and mortgage, 68 hours; systematic jurisprudence, 68 hours; wills and administra- 
tien, 68 hours (Gray’s cases on property); admiralty and shipping, 36 hours; con- 
flict of private law, 40 hours; municipal corporations, 40 hours; law of taxation, 36 
hours. Optional: Conflict of criminal law, extradition and nationality, 36 hours. 
The courses in the third are elective. The work required for the year is 340 hours. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—Applicants for admission must have re- 
ccived a good academic education, including a knowledge of the Latin language as 
is required for admission to the freshman class of the school of arts. The examina- 
tion to ascertain this is waived in the case of graduates of literary colleges. Moot 
courts are held each week. 

9. Law Department of Cornell University, Ithaca,N. Y. Douglass Boardman, dean.— 
Fourteen instructors; 152 students, 3 having degrees in letters or science; 37 gradu- 
ates; 35 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law (Blackstone), contracts, agency, 
criminal law and proccdure, torts, domestic relations, law of real property, evidence, 
bailments, common law pleading and practice in cases at law, civil procedure under 
the code, English constitutional history. The regular class instruction of the 
schools is at no time less than 15 hours a week for each class. 

Second year.—Private and municipal corporations, wills and administration, mer- 
cantile law, evidence, real property, equity jurisprudence, equity pleading and pro- 
cedure in State and United States courts, civil procedure under the codes, chattel 
mortgages, mechanics’ liens, assiguments for the benefit of creditors, practical sug- 
gestions concerning the preparation, trial, and argument of causes, Roman law, 
international law, American constitutional history, Amcrican constitutional law. 
The regular class instruction is at no time less than 15 hours a week for each class. 

Note: Course of special lectures is. given apparently during the two years as fol- 
lows: The statute of frauds and fraudulent conveyances (two courses), constitu- 
tional law (two courses), Shipping and admiralty, patent laws of the United States, 
medical jurisprudence, law of insurance, extradition. Opportunities are given the 
students for instruction in elocution and oratory. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—There is an examination for admission as 
required by the law of the State of New York. 

The instruction is carried on by lectures and examinations, by ora! vext-book ex- 
position and recitations, and by the study of selected cases. Instruction to the more 
advanced students by means of the study of cases is made a special feature of the 
school. <A session of the university court is held, as a rule, each week during the 
school year. 

10. School of Law of Chaddock College, Quincy, Hl. Thomas R. Petrie, secretary.— 
Four instructors; 12 students, 1 having degree in letters or science; 1 graduate; 
36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Criminal law, torts, real estate, equity, contracts, 
constitutional law. 
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Second year.—Common law, pleading and practice, mercantile law, evidence, cor- 
porations. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—Applicant for admission is examined if 
unable to present a college diploma from an institution of collegiate or academic 
grade. The instruction is given by lecture and recitation. Moot courts are held at 
convenient times. 

11. Law School of the Columbian University, Washington, D. C., H. G. Uodgkins, 
registrar, Twelve instructors, 383 students, 63 having degree in Vein or science, 
160 graduates; 35 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Real and personal ee contracts, crimes and 
misdemeanors, three times a week. Blackstone, Kent, Parson’s Contracts, Byles on 
Bills. Also lectures on domestic relations, commercia) paper and torts. 

Second year.—Pleading, evidence, equity jurisprudence, pleading and practice, 
partnership, with lectures on ejectments, quo warranto, etc., three times a week. 
Also a course of lectures on constitutional law, law of corporations, international 
law, civil law, patents. These are open to students of first year. The lectures on 
constitutional law are given every Saturday. Books used: Stephen’s Pleading 
(Tyler’s edition), Greenleat’s Evidence, Smith’s Manual of Equity, and Mitford and 
Tyler’s Pleading and Practice in ial nti. 

Third year.—[Graduate course in practice] Cox’s Exercises for Law Students, 
Archbold’s Law of Nisi Prius, Mitford’s and Tyler’s Equity Pleading and Practical 
Also lectures on jurisdiction, imectioe and peculiar jurisprudence of the courts of the 
United States, and also on criminal law, legal bibliography, practical commercial 
law, and the history oflaw. The last three courses are open to all classes of the 
school. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—The school has three classes, to wit, 
unior, senior, and graduate classes in practice. In the junior class a lesson is as- 
signed in the text-book which forms the subject of the professor’s lecture. In the 
lecture the professor brings out the points of the text, and then quizzes the class 
npon both text and lecture. In the senior class the method is the same with the ex- 
ception that the quizzing occurs atthe meeting following that upon which the lecture 
was given. This method of course does not apply to the lectures on constitutional 
law, civillaw, etc. In the graduate class for more than half the time the exercises 
are those of a nisi prius moot court. 

12. Law School of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., N. Green, dean. Three 
instructors, 71 students, 52 graduates, 40 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Caruther’s History of a Lawsuit, Kent’s Commen- 
taries, Vols. 1, 11, 11, Field’s Corporations, Cooley’s Torts, Greenleaf’s Evidence, Vol. 
I, Stephen’s Pleading. 

Second year.—Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. Iv, Barton’s Suit in Equity, Strong’s 
Equity Jurisprudence, Parson’s Contracts, Wharton’s Criminal Law. (This course, 
as given for two years, may be completed in ten months). 

Method of instruction.—Moot courts are held. 

13. School of Law of De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., Augustus L. Mason, 
dean. Seven instructors, 48 students, 9 having degree in letters and science, 19 
graduates, 38 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law, sources of law and philosophy of 
legal history, domestic relations, personal property, contracts, agency, bailments, 
partnership, negotiable instruments, torts, pleading and practice, statutory con- 
struction, international law. Each student needs the statutes of his own State. 
Juniors entering at the beginning of the junior year need Blackstone’s Commenta- 
Ties. 

Second year.—Law of real property, equity jurisprudence, constitutional jurispru- 
dence of the United States, wills and decedents, estates, evidence, criminal law, 
Pleading, practice and advocacy, mercantile guaranty and suretyship, patents and 


copyrights, private corporations, railroads, express and telegraph companies, banks, 
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building associations, insurance companics, municipal corporations. Seniors are 
expected to attend junior lectures. 

Methods of instruction.—The work is largely conducted by lectures. Moot courts 
are held, during a large part of the course, by the dean. : 

14. School of Law, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., Martin F. Morris, 
dean. Ten instructors, 268 students, 132 graduates, 34 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Personal property, torts, domestic relations, criminal 
laws, real estate, contracts, bills and notes, 4 times a week during school year. 
Books used: Blackstone’s Commentaries, Schouler’s Personal Property, Vol.1, Bishop’s 
Contracts, Byles’ Bills, Cooley’s Tort’s, Williams’ Real Property, Browne’s Domestic 
Relations. To relieve the embarrassment of these who find a knowledge of the 
Latin language essential to the study of law, a course in Latin has been established 
in the law school by the classical department of the university. 

Second year.—Real estate, contracts, bills, and notes. Twice a weck during the 
year. Pleading, practice evidence, equity pleading and practice, moot court three 
times a week during year. Books used: Stephen’s Pleading, Cox’s Practice, Green- 
leaf’s Evidence Vol. 1, Adams’s Equity, Barton’s Suit in Equity. 

Third year (post-graduate course).—Pleading, practice, evidenec, equity, cquity 
pleading and practice, moot eourts, three times a week during year. Partnership, 
corporations, constitutional and international law, admiralty and comparative juris- 
prudence, conveyancing, office practice, etc., twice a week during year. Special 
lectures: Statutory law, testamentary law,-once a weck during year. Books used: 
Sedgwick’s Statutory and Constitutional Law, Paschal’s “Annotated Constitution, 
Story’s Partnership, Boone’s Corporations. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—&chool has a junior, senior, and post- 
graduate course ofstudy. The system ofinstruction is as follows: A lesson averaging 
from thirty to forty pages of the text-book is assigned in advance, which the student 
is expected to master. During the recitation hour the lecturer goes over this ground, 
and then quizzes the class. Thus, the student has three opportunities of becoming 
familiar theoretically and practically with each topic treated in the course. The 
moot court is divided into a circuit court and a court of appeals, the former holding 
two regular sessions weekly, the latter sits once a month. 

15. Law Sehool of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., C. C. Langdell, dean. 
Nine instructors, 363 students, 44 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Contracts, 108 hours; criminal law and procedure, 
72 hours; property, 72 hours; torts, 72 hours; civil procedure at common law, 36 hours. 
Books used: Langdell’s Cases on Contracts; Chaphin’s Cases on Criminal Law; 
Grey’s Cases on Property, Vols. 1 and 2; Ames’s Cases on Torts; Ames’s Cascs on 
Pleading. 

Second year.—Agency, 72 hours; bills of exchange and promissory notes, 72 
hours; law of carriers, 72 hours; contracts, 72 hours; evidence, 72 hours; jurisdiction 
and procedure in equity, 72 hours; property, 72 hours; sales of personal property, 72 
hours; trusts, 72 hours. Books used: Ames’s Cases on Bills and Notes, Kener’s 
Cases on Quasi-Contracts, Langdell’s Cases in Equity Pleadings, Grey’s Cases in 
Property, Vols. 3 and 4, Langdell’s Cases on Sales, Ames’s Cases on Trusts. 

Third year.—Constitutional law, 72 hours; corporations, 72 hours; jurisdiction and 
procedure in equity, 72 hours; partnership, 72 hours; property, 72 hours; surety and 
mortgage, 72hours. Books used: Ames’s Cases on Partnership, Gray’s Cases on Prop- 
erty, Vols. 5 and 6. 

Extra courses.—Patent law, 10 lectures; peculiarities of Massachusctts law and 
practice, 2 hours a week. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—Applicants for admission not graduates 
of a college are examined in Latin (Cesar, Cicero), Blackstone’sCommentaries. The 
character of the instruction is shown ina general way by the text-books used. 
Every student who has been in the school one year or more has an opportunity each 
year of arguing in a case before one of the professors in a moot court. 
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16. Hastings College of the Law, University of California, San Francisco, Cal. C.T. 
Dio Hastings, dean. Six instructors, 92 students, 15. graduates, 39 wecks in school 
year, 

Course of study: First year.—Persons and personal rights, during a portion of 
the year ;.real property, during a portion of the ycar; contracts, during a portion 
ofthe year. Books used: Pomeroy’s Municipal Law, Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Kent’s Commentaries, Cooley’s Torts, Schouler’s Domestic Relations, Bishop’s Con- 
tracts, Tiedeman’s Real Property. 

Second year.—Mercantile law, 5 times a week (lectures and recitations) during 
greater, portion of the year, wills and decedents’ estates, lectures and recitations 
during portion of the year. Books used: Benjamin’s Sales, Schoulcr’s Bailments, 
Tiedeman’s Commercial Paper, May’s Insurance, Story’s Agency, Bates’s Partnership, 
Morawitz’s Corporations, Schouler’s Wills, Code of Civil Procedure, Title Proceed- 
ings in the Probate Court. 

Third year.—Equity jurisprudence, recitation twice a week during a portion of 
the year ; evidence, recitations twice a week during a portion of the year ; pieading 
and practice, recitations, discussions, and practical exercises three times a week 
throughout the year ; constitutional law, recitations twice a weck during a por- 
tion of the year ; legal ethics, 8 or 10 lectures to class. Books uscd: Stephens on 
Pleading, Lube’s Equity Pleading, Bliss on Code Pleading, Code of Civil Procedure, 
Greenleaf’s Evidence, Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law. 
Lectures on special subjects are given and leading cases are constantly referred to and 
are required to be studied. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—Applicant must pass an er cameneniod in 
English, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, history and geography, Cisar (Books 
I-IV). There is a moot court upon which the second and third year students are 
required to attend. 

17. Law Department of Howard University, Washington, D.C. 5B. F. Leienvons 
dean. Six instructors, 74 students, 33 graduates, 32 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First ye saved laa eat s Commentarics, Williams’s Real Prop- 
erty, Browne’s Domestic Relations, Boone’s Real Property, Parsons Contracts, Byler’s 
Bills. 

Second year.—Stephen’s Pleading, Cox’s Criminal Law Practice, Adams’s Equity 
Jurisprudence, Bishops’ Criminal Law. 

18. Little Rock Law Class in connection with Little Rock University, Little Rock, 
Ark. Threc instructors, 30 students, 1 graduate, 12 weeks in school year. Course 
of study two years. 

19. Law Department of McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill W. W. Edwards, dean. 
One instructor, 25 students, 3 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Blackstone’s Commentarics, books 1 and 2; lectures 
on Constitutional History, English and American, 18 weeks. Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, books 3 and 4; Washburn’s Criminal Law; Lectures on American Consti- 
tutional Law 11 weeks. Walker’s American Law, Gould’s Pleading, General Review 
of Blackstone, 10 wecks. 

Second year.—Bishops’ Contracts; Kent’s Commentarics, Parts I-1v; lectures on 
pleadings, 13 weeks. Tiedeman’s Real Property, Kent’s Commentarics, Parts v-Iv; 
Lectures on International Law, 11 weeks. Cooley’s Torts, Greenleaf’s Evidence, 
Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, 10 weeks. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—Applicants for admission to the Junior 
Class must pass a satisfactory examination in the studies required for admission to 
the Freshman Class in the Scientific Department of the college. Daily recitations 
are had and the Iectures are an important feature of the work. A complcte system 
of moot courts is maintained. 

20. Law Department of the National Universily, Washington, D. C. Eugene D, 
Carusi, dean. Hight instructors, 115 students, 32 weeks in school year. 
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Course. of study: First year.—Real and personal property, contracts, negotiable 
instruments, criminal law, constitutional law, bailments, domestic relations. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Wiiliams’s Real Property (with references to Kent), 
Smith’s Contracts (with references to Anson), Ralston’s Discharge of Contracts, 
Benjamin Chalmer’s Digest of the Law of Bills and Notes (with references to Byles). 

Second year.—Equity jurisprudence, pleading, torts, constitutional law, Federal 
jurisprudence and practice. The members of this class are also expected to attend 
the exercises of the class of the first year. There is also a special course in patent 
law and one in practice, open to all students in the school. Moot court optional. 
Cooley’s Torts, Stephen’s Pleadings, Greenleaf’s Evidence, Vol. 1, Adams’s Equity, 
Walker’s Patent Law. 

Third year.—(Post-graduate course.)—Mercantile law, criminal law, applied evi- 
dence, constitutional law, practice in moot court. The members of this class are 
required to attend the exercises of the senior class. Smith’s Mercantile Law, Green- 
leaf’s Evidence, second and third volumes, Paschal’s American Soe Cox’s 
Practice. 

Organization andmethods of instruction.—The school has junior, senior, a post- 
graduate classes. Hach class is provided with a professor who devotes himself ex- 
clusively to its instruction, maintaining a constant system of oral examinations. 
The students pursue a regular couse of reading and are called upon to note the 
substance of what they have read. What is deemed of peculiar advantage in this 
law school is the method of teaching, ‘‘which is entirely Socratic.” Two moot 
courts are held each week, one for motions, etc., and the other for the arguments of 
the questions of law and trials of factitious suits. There is alsoa court of appcals. 

21. Law Department of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Nine 
instructors, 174 students, 32 having degrecs in letters or science, 73 ae 36 
weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Legal study and ethics, 1 week; STempetiony y law? 
weeks; contracts, 10 weeks; pleading, 5 weeks; study of cases, 4 weeks; criminal 
law, 34 weeks (McClain’s outlines), torts 9 weeks, (Cooley’s); domestic relations, 
3 weeks; trial and judgment, 44 weeks; evidence, 2 weeks; evidence, 5 weeks (Vol. 
I, Greenleaf’s); sales, bailments, and pledges, 54 weeks; negotiable instruments, 5 
weeks; Benjamin’s Chalmers’s bills, notes, and checks; aa law and procedure, 
44 ae) Re 

Second year.—Real property, 10 weeks (Tiedeman’s); insurance, 4 weeks; chattel 
mortgages, 4 weeks; carriers, 4 weeks; damages, 4 weeks; patents, 2 weeks; equity 
and equity pleading, 11 weeks (aiephanny: ecenoratienel 3 weeks; medical juris- 
prudence, 24 weeks; appellate proceedings, 1 week; agency, 1 week; criminal pro- 
cedure, 34 weeks (McClain’s outline); partnership, 44 weeks; Federal jurisprudence 
and admiralty, 2 weeks; constitutional law, 74 weeks (Cooley’s); constitutional 
limitations, 1 week; attachment, garnishment, and execution, 3 weeks; justico 
practice. 

Third year.—Note to the course of two years: If the faculty permit, the student 
may take the following courses: Roman Law (given during 1892~93), History of 
Constitutional Law in the United States (not given during 1891-’92), State Law 
(open to seniors only when three or more apply for a course in the law of a particu- 
lar State). 

Organization and methods of instruction.—Applicants not graduates of a higher 
or secondary institution, or not possessed of a teacher’s certificate, must pass an ex- 
amination in English language and history, and American history. Instruction is 
given by means of lectures, text-books, and the study of cases. Two moot courts 
are conducted in curriculum with the exercises of the school. 

22. St. Louis Law School of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. William G. Ham- 
mond, dean. Eight instructors, 81 students, 23 having degrees in letters or science, 
21 graduates; 34 weeks in school year. 
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Course of study: First year.—Rceal property, personal property (including sales 
aud bailments), personal property and obligations arising from torts, contracts, 
causes of action between tort and contract, negotiable contracts in their simple 
forms. <A daily course of lessons upon elementary law, both civil and criminal, un- 
til Christmas vacation. There are also two recitations in Bishop on Contracts. 
Pleading is taught in its code form with weckly exercises in the pleading of cases in 
the moot court. After the vacation pleading is continued, and Greenleaf’s Evi- 
dence, Vel. 1, taken up. Contracts as dealing with bills and notes is continued, and 
Cooley’s Torts taken up, as also Tiedeman’s Real Property, Benjamin’s Sales, and 
Schouler’s Bailments. 

Second year.—Common law pleading, equity pleading, corporations, domestic re- 
lations, agency, partnership, negotiable paper, insurance, surety and guaranty, spe- 
cial forms of tort, equity and equitable estates, real property and mortgage, consti- 
tutional law and limitations, the law of decedcnt’s estates. 

Before Christmas vacation the class studics Tiedeman’s Real Property, and 
Stephen’s Common Law Pleading, and attends a course of lectures on agency. Af- 
ter the vacation the class studies Bispham’s Equity, Parson’s Partnership, Taylor’s 
Corporations, May’s Insurance, Woerner’s Administration, Cooiey’s Constitutional 
Limitations, and attends lectures on domestic relations, law of successions, and the 
history of the common law, and purstes a course of instruction in the practice of the 
Federal courts. 

Third year (advanced class),—Chaptérs 11 and 1v of Pomeroy’s Remedics and 
Remedial Rights in connection with practical excrcises in pleading, until the class 
has gone over the entire field of actions. Washburn’s Easements, Dillon’s Munici- 
pal Corporations, Best’s Evidence, and Story’s Conflict of Laws. Moot courts. 
Room is left for special subjects, such as the Elements of the Roman Law. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—An examination for admission is held. 
This is directed chiefly to the fundamental elements of education. The course is of 
two years with the option of a post-graduate course. The method of instruetion is 
by lecture and recitation from text-books. A moot court is held weckly. 

23. Law Department of the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. William 
Haynes, dean. Thirteen instructors, 35 students, 7 having degree in Ictters or 
science, 10 graduates, 40 weeks in school year. No course of study given. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—A preliminary examination is held to 
ascertain that the applicant has a fair general education and can accurately write 
the English language. There are two courses in the school, one of three the other 
of two years duration, which practically are the same, though the shorter course is 
for more mature students. The chief methods of instruction consist in the delivery, 
daily, of two lectures, the taking of notes by the students, the subsequent reading 
by them of the decisions cited in the notes, the study of standard clementary text- 
books, the analysis and recitations in substance of the most important leading cases, 
oral examinations daily, and written examinations weekly, the trial of actions at 
law and suits in equity in the moot court, and debates and excrcises in public speak- 
ing at least once a week. 

24, Law Department of the Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Henry 
Carleton Miller, dean. Six instructors, 49 students, 26 weeks in school year. 

Books used: First year.—Kent’s Commentaries; Woolsey’s International Law; 
Wheaton’s International Law; Conklin’s United States Admiralty; Civil Code of 
Louisiana and Code of Practice; Cooper’s Justinian; Laurent’s Cours de Droit 
Civil; Marcadé on the French Code, or Mourlon’s Répétitions Ecrites; Blackstone’s 
Commentaries; Story’s Equity Jurisprudence; Smith’s Manual of Equity; Smith’s 
Mercantile Law; Story’s Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes; Abbot on Ship- 
ping; Arnould on Insurance, and Greenleaf on Evidence. 

Remarks: The degree will be conferred on those students only who shall have 
attended two full courses of lectures, or one full course after having pursued their 
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studics for the term of twelve months under a respectable counselor at law. The 
provisions of the code of Louisiana having been mainly derived from the civil law, 
the study of this law becomes necessary. 

25. Northwestern Universtiy Law School (Union College of aw), Chicago, Ill. 
Henry W. Blodgett, dean. Thirty-four instructors, 264 students, 74 graduates, 36 
weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Practice in cases at law, contracts, bailments, 
agency; criminal law and procedure; personal property; real estate (fixtures and 
easements); code practice; private corporations and trials; law of express, tele- 
graph, and telephone companics; English constitutional history. In addition to 
lectures on the foregoing, instruction is given by the use of text-books, as follows: 
Blackstone’s Commentaries; Stephen’s Common Law Pleading; Bispham’s Equity; 
Cook’s Private Corporations; Ticdeman’s Comniercial Paper; Anson on Contracts; 
Edwards’ Bailments; Tiedeman’s Sales. For text-book work the junior class is 
divided into twe sections, the first reciting from 9 till 10 a.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the second from 7:30 till 8:30 p. m. on the samo 
days. Lectures to the junior class are giyen from 4 till 5 p. m. 

Second year.—United States constitutional law; Federal jurisprudence; adminis- 
tration and distribution of estates of deceased persons; wills; municipal corpora- 
tions; constitutional history of the United States; genera: principles of equity 
jurisprudence; statute law; practice at law; practice in equity; trusts. In addi- 
tion to lectures on the foregoing, instruction is given by the use of text-books, 
as follows: Chitty’s Pleadings; Greenleaf’s Evidence; Story’s Equity Pleadings; 
Bigelow’s Torts; Lindley’s Partnership; Bliss’s Code Pleading; Tiedemai’s Real 
Property. For text-book work this class is divided into two sections also, the first 
reciting from 8 till 9 a. m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the second from 8:30 till 9:30 p. m. on the same days. Lectures to the seniors are 
given from 5 till 6 and from 7:30 till 8:30 p. m. 

Third year (post-graduate course).—Comparative eonstitutional law; public in- 
ternational law; private international law; history of English law; medical juris- 
prudence; railway law; procecdings in rem; insurance; Roman law; patent law; 
law of waters; trade-marks and copyrights; interstate commerce. Candidates for 
the degree of master of laws must, in addition to the foregoing requirements, make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with Austin’s Jurisprudence, High’s Extraordi- 
nary Legal Remedies, and Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations. Furthermore, they 
are required to prepare a thesis. Instruction in this course is given on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 4:30 p.m. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—Candidates for admission not eradu- 
ates of a college or a high school are required to pass examinations in the common 
school branches, including English history. Students are required to make a care- 
ful study of cases and original investigations, the classes being divided into see- 
tions for seminary work. Special attention is given to matters pertaining to prac- 
tice. A common-law practice court is held during the junior and senior years and 
a chancery practice court in the senior year. 

26. Law School of the University of Alabama, University post- Serica Richard C, 
Jones, dean (1890-’91). Three instructors, 19 students, 3 graduates, 36 weeks in 
school year. 

Course of study: First year.—International and constitutional law, one lecture a 
week with special reference to the United States, eleven weeks; Cooley’s Princi- 
ples; Kent’s Commentaries; Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations; Calhoun’s works; 
Woolsey’s Introduction; Wheaton’s International Law; Vattel; Wharton’s Consti- 
tutional Law. Common andstatutory law: Walker’s American Law; Kent’s Com- 
mentaries; Stephen’s Pleading; Grecnleaf’s Evidence; selected portions of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries; Bishop’s Contracts; Bigelow on Torts; Byles on Bills; Clark’s 
Manual of-Criminal Law; Code of Alabama; May’s Criminal Law; Bliss’ Codo Prac- 
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tice. Equity jurisprudence: Adam’s Equity; Mitford’s and Tyler’s Pleadings and 
Practice; Code of Alabama; Bigelow’s Equity; Longdell’s Equity Pleading. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—The school has three departments: 
(1) the school ef international and constitutional law; (2) the school of common 
and statute law; (3) the school of equity jurisprudence. 

Lectures are delivered during the course by the professors upon the various 
branches of the law, in addition to the oral examinations of the classes upon the 
text-books. Moot courts are presided over by one of the professors of the depart- 
ment, with an occasional substitution of some eminent attorney in full practice 
and of proper legal acquirements. The academic schools are open to the law stu- 
dents and they are urged to avail themselves of the course in English language and 
literature as well as in ancient and modern languages offered there. 

27. Law School of the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. Andrew J. Cobb, dean. 
Nine instructors, 14 students, 8 having degree in letters or science, 13 graduates, 
40 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Blackstone’s Commentaries; Brown’s Commentaries 
(contract and torts); Constitution of the United States; Constitution of Georgia; 
Part 1 of Georgia Code (political organization of the State); Georgia Penal Code; 
Ewell’s Medical Jurisprudence (12 weeks); principles of pleading, evidence, equity, 
equity practice, commercial law, civil code, and code of practice of Georgia (23 
wecks), also lectures on medical jurisprudence delivered twice a week. 

Method of instraction.—Lessons are assigned in the text-books and the students 
recite what they have memorized, the professor illustrating and explaining the text. 

28. Law Depariment of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. Two instructors, other items 
not reported. 

Course of study: First Year.—Blackstone’s and Brown’s Conmmentaries; Robinson’s 
Elementary Law (12 weeks); Chitty’s Pleadings; Greenleaf’s Evidence; Adam’s 
Equity; Bishop’s Criminal Law; Code of Georgia. 

29, School of Law of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. J. W. Green, 
dean. Six instructors, 79 students, 6 having degrees in letters and science, 29 
graduates, 40 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Kent’s and Blackstone’s Commentaries; Cooley’s 
Constitutional Law; Schouler’s Domestic Relations; Bishop’s Contracts; Story’s 
Agency; Story’s Bailments; Tiedeman’s Commercial Paper; Parson’s Partnership; 
Story’s Sales; Davis’s International Law; Schuyler’s American Dipiomacy. 

Second year.—Bigelow’s Torts; Morawetz’s Corporations; Tiedeman’s Real Prop- 
erty; Washburn’s Real Property ; Greenleaf’s Evidence; Bliss’s and Gould’s Pleading; 
Story’s Equity Pleading; Bispham’s Equity Jurisprudence; Bishop’s Criminal Law. 

Organization and methods.—Applicants for admission to the school are examined 
in English language, in American and general history. Graduates of colleges and 
other secondary institutions are exempt from this examination, as are also those 
presenting first and second grade teachers’ certificates. The instruction is given by 
daily recitations upon assigned portions of text-books, the drill of the recitation 
room being supplemented by lectures. 

30. Law School of the University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. W. O. Harris, dean. 
Three instructors, 40 students, 17 graduates, 28 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Institutes and elementary law; real property; plead- 
ing, contracts, bills of exchange, and promissory notes; criminal law; domestic 
relations; torts. Books used: Biackstone’s Commentaries, Smith’s Contracts, 
Story’s Bills of Exchange, Bigelow’s Torts, Smith’s Mercantile Law. 

Second year.—Pleadings and civil procedure, evidence, equity jurisprudence, 
commercial law, real property, criminal law (continued). Books used: Stephen’s 
Pleadings; Greenleaf’s Evidence; Blackstone’s Commentaries; Bispham’s Equity; 
Smith’s Mercantile Law; Bliss’s Pleading. 

Method’s used:—Students are required to take notes on the lectures and read the 
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leading cases referred to, and every afternoon in the week they are closely examined 
on the lectures and cases already gone over, In the moot court students arc re- 
quired to collect the authorities on important questions, and to make oral and 
written arguments. , ; 

31. Law School of the University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. George William 
Dobbin, dean. Seven instructors, 100 students, 16 having degrees of letters or 
science, 22 graduates, 34 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary common law; personal property and 
domestic relations (16 weeks); real property, contracts, 16 weeks. 

Second year.—Criminal law, executors and administrators, pleading, torts, (16 
weeks); real property (titles); commercial law, bills and notes, corporation, plead- 
ings (16 weeks). : 

Third year.—Practice, evidence, international law, and admiralty (16 weeks); 
equity jurisprudence and procedure, constitutional and statute law (16 weeks). 

Remarks.—-The course extends over three years. The faculty being satisfied that 
students who have not made considerable progress inthe study of law do themselves 
and their school an injury by attempting to graduate after a shorter period. The 
methods of instruction is by lectures, reading, and catechising. 

2, Baltimore University School of Law, Baltimore, Md. Just organized; 25 weeks 
in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Common law, domestic relations, pleading and 
practice, evidence, real property, equity, testamentary law, torts, crimes, and pun- 
ishments, corporations, contracts, commercial law (except bills and notes). Eight 
lectures a week in the course. 

Second year.—Domestic relations (continued), extraordinary remedies, bills and 
notes, insurance, medical jurisprudence, statutory crimes, criminal procedure, and 
evidence; constitutional law, international law, railroad law, admiralty. The moot 
court meets once a week during the session. : 

33. Law School of the University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. Albert Hall 
Whitefield, dean. Five instructors, 21 students, 2 having degree in letters or science, 
13 graduates; 40 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Political and legal constitution of England, public 
and domestic relations of individuals, real estate, personal property, organization 
and jurisdiction of courts, pleading and practice, law of evidence, maritine law, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, principal and agent, partnership, principal 
and surety, bailments, insurance, corporations, criminal law, criminal pleading and 
practice, medical jurisprudence.—Books used: Chase’s Blackstone, Stephen’s Plead- 
ing, Evidence, first volume, Bishop’s Criminal Law, Bishop’s Criminal Procedure. 

Second year.—Contracts, torts, equity including testaments and administration, 
equity pleading and practice, including probate and minor’s business, public inter- 
national law, American Constitutional law, including taxation; Federal jurispru- 
dence and procedure, railways and common catriers, real estate, code study. Books 
used: Smith’s Contracts, Bigelow’s Torts, Adams’s Equity, Bispham’s Equity Juris- 
prudence, Barton’s Suit in Equity, Davis’s International Law, Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations, Foster’s Federal Practice, Constitution of the United States, and 
of Mississippi, Pierce’s Railroads, Tiedeman’s Real Estate, Mississippi Code. 

Methods of instruction.—Text-books are the chief means of instruction in this 
school, and lectures are not informally read to the classes. Moot courts are held 
from time to time during the term. 

84, Law Department of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mieh. Gerome C. 
Knowlton, dean. Twenty-eight instructors; 648 students, 68 having degree in let- 
ters or science; 290 graduates, 86 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Lectures: Pleading and practice, personal property 
and title thereto, fixtures and easements, equity pleading and practice, bailments 
and carriers’ contracts, domestic relations, torts, agency. Partnerships.—Text-book 
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instruction: Cooley’s Blackstone, Book 2, Anson’s Contracts, Stephen’s Pleading, 
Lube’s Equity Pleading; Benjamin’s Chalmer’s Bills and Notes. The members of 
this class are required to make a study of leading cases. Elccutionary cxerciscs are 
given as an option. 

Second year.—Lectures: Jurisprudence of the United Statcs, evidence, real prop- 
erty, criminal law, statutory crimes, wills, probate, corporaticns. Constitutional 
law.—Text-book instruction: Heare’s Criminal Pleading and (for those coming from 
code States) Bliss on Code Pleading. Study of forensic orators and oratory and oral 
discussions are optional. 

Third year (post-graduate course).—Public international law; history of treatics; 
history of real property law (based on Digby); law of BE citcadee science of juris- 
prudence (Holland’s work); railroad problem; corporative constitutional law; ad- 
vanced course in constitutional law and history; writs of mandamus quo warranto, 
etc.; High’s Extraordinary Legal Remedies; the interstate commerce act; ad- 
miralty law; insurance; medical Paanicmaderce code pleading and practice; in- 
junction and receivers; texicology in its legal relations; mining law; legal micro- 
scopy; patent law; history of the common law. 

Admission and memons of instruction.—An examination as to poner education is 
required of applicants for admission. The examination embraces arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, composition, English and American history, portions ef books 1 and 2 of 
Blackstone and all of book 4. Instruction is given by lectures and recitations. The 
members of both the regular classes are examined daily throughout the year on the 
lectures delivered. In addition to this work the classes are divided into sections 
and are required to recite daily upon the lectures after the manner adopted in the 
text-beok instruction. Moot courts are held from time to time during thc year. 

55. College of Law of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Edwin E. Bryant, 
dcan.—Twelve instructors, 126 students, 2 having degree in lctters or science, 53 
graduates, 37 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year: Elementary law, contracts, agency, domestic relations, 
real property, personal property, common law, pleading and practice (144 ede, 
real property, contracts, partnership, equity pleading and practice, criminal law, 
private corporations (12 weeks), contracts, bailmcnts, real prop erty, criminal law 
and practice, public corporations, practice and mlealing under code (104 weeks), 
Bishop’s Contracts, and Noncontract Law, Bishop’s Criminal Law, Benjamin’s 
Sales, Dillon on Municipal Corporations, Morawetz’s Private Corporations, Parson’s 
Contracts, Stephen’s Pleading, Story’s Agency and Partnership, Tiedeman’s Real, 
Property and Sales, etc. 

Sccond year.—Contracts, bills of exchange and promissory notes, evidence, wills, 
real property, uses and trusts, common carriers, taxation, practice and pleading 
under code (143 weeks), constitutional law, rcal property, eminent domain, bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, evidence, equity jurisprudence, practice after judg- 
ment, special procecdings, special actions, railway law, damages, estoppel (12 weeks), 
constitutional law, cquity jurisprudence, torts aud remcdies therefor, evidence. rail- 
road law, administration of estates, negligence, practice in special actions and pro- 
ceedings, Cooley’s Torts, Edward’s Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, Grecu- 
leaf’s Evidence, Langdcll’s Equity Pleading, Lewis’s Eminent Domain, Mecham’s 
Agency, Miils’s Eminent Domain, Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence, Pomeroy’s 
Remedies and Remedial Rights, Redfield’s Wills. 

Adimission and methods of instruction.—Candidates for admission not graduates 
of higher or sccondary schools are required to pass an cxamination in the English 
language and literature, in American and general history, and in the Constitution of 
the United States. The instruction is imparted by means of lectures in which 
student is referred to leading cases, and study of text- books with recitations. Moot 
courts are held. 

36. College of Law, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. William C, Paul- 
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tee, dean.—Sixteen instructors; 242 students, 20 having degree in letters or science; 
56 graduates; 86 weeks in school year. ; 

Course of study: First year.—Contracts, torts, criminal law and procedure, real 
property, equity jurisdiction and procedure, domestic relations, suretyship and 
mortgage, partnership, common law and code pleading, evidence. 

Second year.—Contracts, cerporations, fire and life insurance, wills and adiminis- 
tration, taxation, international law, conflict of laws, admiralty laws, medical juris- 
prudence, and practice of United States courts. 

Third year.—For the benefit of,those who desire further instruction a third-year 
course has been established. It is concerned with equity, civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, and such other branches as may be desired. Special attention, however, is 
given to Minnesota law and practice, general jurisprudence, international and con- 
stitntional law, constitutional history of the United States. 

Methods: of instruction.—The method of instruction is not confined either to lec- 
tures or to recitations, bnt a combination of both is adopted. Reports are used to 
familiarize the student with the leading cases upon the various subjects in which 
he receives instruction. A moot courtis organized at the beginning of each year and 
continued during the three terms. There is also asystem of moot courts correspond- 
ing to the justice, the district, and the supreme courts of Minnesota. 

87. Department of Law of the University of the City of New York, New York City. 
Austin Abbott, dean. Ten instructors, 342 students, 35 having degree in letters or 
science, 91 graduates, 32 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law, Roman law, persons, property, ele- 
ments of torts, corporations, criminal law, 3:45 to 4:30 p.m.; contracts and relations 
of contracting parties, corporations, 4:30 to 5:15 p.m.; negotiable paper, sales, torts, 
and civil remedies, 5:15 to 6 p. m. 

Second year.—Principles of pleading, equity jurisprudence, evidence, short illus- 
trative exposition of applied law, 3:45 to 5:15 p.m.; real property, 5:15 to 6 p.m.; 
wills and administration. 

Methods of instruction.—The instruction is by lectures by the regular professers 
and special lectures and by the study of text-books, cases, and statutes (select titles), 
recitations, moot courts, etc. 

88, Law School of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. John Man- 
ning, professor. Three instructors, 55 students, 20 having degree in letters or science, 
7 graduates, 40 weeks in school year. . F 

Course of study: First year.—Blackstone’s Commentaries, Wasliburn’s Real Prop- 
‘erty, Schouler’s Executors, Stephen’s Pleading, Chitty’s Pleading, Adams’s or Bisp- 
ham’s Equity, Vol. 1of Greenleaf’s Evidence, Smith’s Contracts, Addison or Bigelow’s 
Torts, Constitution of the United States and of North Carolina, Code of North Caro- 
lina, particularly the Code of Civil Procedure. For the degree course: Pollock’s Con- 
tracts, Pierce’s American Railroad Law, Angell and Ames’s or Dillon’s Corporation, 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence, Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, Wharton’s 
Criminal Law, Best’s Principles of Evidence, Cooley’s Taxation, May’s Insurance. 

Second year.—(The course for a degree may be completed in one year, but ordi- 
narily requires two years.) 

Remarks.—The plan of study comprises, first, the course prescribed for appli- 
cants for license by the Supreme Court of the State; second, a course of study for 
those desiring to compete for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. ‘To complete the en- 
tire course will ordinarily require two years. : 

39. School of Law of the University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon. Richard H. Thorn- 
ton, dean. Four instructors, 55 students, 5 having degree in letters or science, 19 
graduates, 30 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kent’s Commentaries, 
Parson’s Contracts. : 

Second. year.—Gould’s Pleading, Stephen’s Evidence, Pomeroy’s Equity, Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations, General Laws of Oregon. 
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40. Law Depariment of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. C. Stuart 
Patterson, dean. Seven instructors, 176 students, 2 having degree in letters or 
science, 50 graduates, 29 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Real property, elementary equity, contracts, torts, 
pleading.—Books used: Bispham’s Equity, Williams’s Real Property, Mitchell’s 
Lectures upon Real Estate and Conveyancing in Pennsylvania, Pollock’s Contracts, 
Anson’s Contracts, Hare’s Contracts, Pollock’s Torts, Bigclow’s Torts, Ames’s 
Cases, Stephen’s Pleading. ; 

Second year.—Real property and conveyancing, partnerships; equity, contracts, 
evidence. Books used: Stephen’s Evidence, Parson’s Partnership, in addition to 
those mentioned under first year. 

Third year.—Constitutional law, wills and administration, commercial law, prac- 
tice and pleading in equity, contracts, criminal law, practice. Books used: Russell’s 
Crime, Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law, Story’s Constitution, Hare's Cousti- 
tution, Patterson’s Fedcral Restraints on State Action. 

Admission and methods of instruction.—Examination in high-school studies im- 
posed upon those applicants for admission who, are not Bachelors of Arts or of Sci- 
ences. The instruction is given by lectures and by frequent examinations, and the 
students are required to read leading eases illustrating the subjects of instruction. 
Moot courts are held once a week, at which questions prepared by the professor are 
argued. 

41. Departinent of Law of the University of Texas, Austin, Tcx.—Two instruetors, 
76 students,—having degree in letters or science, 26 graduates, 32 weeks in school 
year. 

Course of study: First year.~Personal rights, domestic relations, estates in and 
titles to property, both real and personal; torts, criminal law, contract, sales, agency, 
pleading, practice and evidence. Books used: Blackstone’s Commentaries, Anson’s 
Contract, Tiedeman’s Sales, Sayle’s and Bassett’s Texas Pleading aud Practice, 
Rovtert’s Elements of Texas Pleading, Bishop’s Non-Contract Law; Greenleaf’s Evi- 
dence, Vol. 1. 

Second year.—Government of the United States and of Texas, with judicial 
system of each; international law, constitutional law, equity, suretyship and guar- 
anty, negotiable instruments, partnerships, private corporations, legal ethics. 
Books used: Revised Statutes of Texas, containing Constitution of United States 
and of Texas; Kent’s Commentaries, vol. 1, Peeler’s Law and Equity in the United 
States Courts, Bispham’s Equity, Taylor’s Private Corporations. 

Remarks: The methods of instruction contemplate the use of text-books, with daily 
examinations and oral explanations, and also contemplate throughout the entire 
course occasional lectures, supplementing the text-books and developing the peculiar 
features of Texas jurisprudence. Moots courts are held. 

42. Law Department of the University of Virginia, University P.O., Va. John B. 
Minor, sr., professor.—Three instructors, 134 students, 30 having degree in letters 
or science, —- graduates, 39 wecks in school year. 

Course of study: First ycear.—Minor’s Institutes of Common and Staiute Law, 
Vol. 1 of Rights, which relate to the person; Vol. m1 of Rights, which relate to 
real property ; Minor’s Synopsis of Criminal Law, Blackstone’s Commentaries. Lee- 
tures Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 11 a.m. t012:30p.m. Booksused: Vat- 
tel’s International Law, with lectures; Lectures on Government; Federalist; Gil- 
more’s Notes on Vattel and the Constitution. Lectures Thursday and Saturday, 
22-30 p.m. to 2 p. m. 

Seeond year.—Minor’s Institutes; Vol. 1v of the Practice of Law in Civil Cases, in- 
cluding pleading; Vol. 111 of the Rights which relate to Personal Property, Stephen’s 
Pleading. Leetures Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 11a. m. to 12:30p. in. 
Books used: Smith’s Mercantile Law, Greenleaf’s Evidence, Adams’s Equity, with 
lectures and notes. Lectures Monday, Weduesday, and Friday, 12:30 p. m. 
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Remarks.—The course is intended for two years, but may be completed in one. 
The department is divided into two schools, known, respectively, as the School of 
Common and Statute Law and the School of Constitutional and International Law, 
Mercantile Law, Evidence, and Equity. 

43, Law Department of West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Two in- 
structors, 26 students, 3 having degree in letters or science, 19 graduates, 30 weeks 
in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Rights of persons and things, Blackstone, ‘interna- 
tional law, common law, pleading, contracts, negotiable instruments, equity plead- 
ing, evidence, 14 weeks; constitutional law, international law, Blackstone, first and 
second books continued and third and fourth books begun, agency, partnership, 
surety and guaranty, practice in the courts, equity, evidence, 12 weeks; constitu- 
tional law continued, Blackstone, third and fourth books continued, real property, 
bailments, corporations, practice in the courts, insurance, equity. 

Books used: Blackstone’s Commentarics, Stephen’s Pleading, Brooke’s Notes on 
Cominon Law Pleading and Practice in West Virginia, Williams’s Real Property, 
Federalist and Cooley’s Constitutional Law, Woolsey’s Introduction to International 
Law. 

Second year: The course as given in preceding paragraph may be spread over 2 
years. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—In many cases students take two or 
three branches of the academic course in connection with the studies of the law 
department. Such students divide the law course into 2 years. The methods of in- 
struction consist of lectures and examinations from approved text-books read in 
course, the drawing of various legal papers requisite in the ordinance practice of the 
law, and moot courts. 

44, Law Department of the Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Thomas H. Ma- 
lone, dean. Four instructors, 37 students, 5 having degree in letters or science, 18 
graduates, 40 wecks in school year. = 

Course of study: First year.—Bishop’s Contracts, Schouler’s Domestic Relations, 
Agency, Tyler’s Partnership, Heard’s Civil Pleading, Lubé’s Equity Pleading, 18 
weeks; Taylor’s Corporations, bailment, Cooley’s Torts, Washburn’s Crimes, Rey- 
nolds’s Evidence, moot court, 17 weeks. 

Second year.—Dauniel’s Negotiable Instruments, Tiedeman’s Real Property, Rey- 
nolds’s Evidence, moot court, 18 weeks; Bispham’s Equity Jurisprudence, Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations, Lubé’s Equity Pleading; admiralty proceedings, moot 
court. (The students may finish the course as given for two years in one year.) 

Remarks.—The daily exercises consist of recitations from the text-books, accom- 
panied with rigid oral questioning and full illustrations and lectures on kindred 
topics. Mcot courts are held. 

45, School of Law of the Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. G.W.C. 
Lee, dean. Two instructors, 63 students, 2 having degree in lettcrs or science, 24 
graduates; 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Junior class: Natural law and international law, 77 
hours; Constitutional law, 89 hours; Contracts and carriers, 68 hours; real and per- 
sonal property, 98 hours; Anson’s Contract’s, Hutchinson on Carrier’s, Tiedeman’s 
Real Property, Blackstone’s Commentaries, book 2; printed lectures on real prop- 
erty; Schoulcr’s Personal Property, Vol. 2; Blackstone’s Commentaries, book 1, 


with lectures on natural law; Woolsey’s International Law, with lectures; Cooley’s 


Constitutional Law, with lectures; negotiable paper and corporations, 53 hours; 
equity, domestic relations, and the conflict of laws, 148 hours; torts and crimes, 
77 hours; pleading and evidence, 89 hours; Bigelow’s Torts; May’s Criminal Law; 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, books 3 and 4; Gould’s Pleading (Heard’s edition); 
Greenleaf’s Evidence, Vol. 1; printed lectures on negotiable paper; printed lectures 
on corporations; Bispham’s Equity; Schouler’s Domestic Relations ; lectures on 
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partnership; insurance; shipping and admiralty; printed lectures on the conflict of 
laws. 

Second year.—The course may be pursned so that its completion will require 2 
years. 

Remarks.—The course is so arranged as to render possible its completion in one 
session of 9 months. Students are advised, however, to devote 2 years to the study 
of law. The basis of instruction is the study of the text-book, with frequent oral 
examinations. Lectures are delivered by the professors to supplement the text. 
Two moot courts are organized. 

46. College of Law of Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. William Ramsey, dean. 
Twelve instructors, 5 students, 1 graduate; 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—General commentaries upon municipal law, con- 
tracts, real estate, commercial law. Books used: Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Tiedeman’s Real Property, Kent’s Commentaries, Parson’s Contracts. 

Second year.—LKquity jurisprudence, torts, criminal law, evidence, pleading, and 
practice. Books used: Cooley’s Torts, Bispham’s Equity, Wharton’s Criminal Law, 
Greenleaf’s Evidence, Chitty’s Pleadings, Vol. 1, Bliss’s Code Pleading, Daniel’s 
Negotiable Instruments. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—There is an examination for admission. 
The daily exercises consist of lectures and recitations from standard text-books, the 
latter being accompanied by oral explanations. Moot courts are held regularly. 

47, Law Department of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Francis Wayland, 
dean. Two instructors (professors of law), 155 students, 43 graduates; 33 weeks in 
school year. 

Course of study: First year.—English constitutional law, bailments, evidence, 
international law, elementary law, pleading, evidence, mercantile law, native his- 
tory, American law, wills (or Roman law), contracts, torts, forensic elocution. 

Second year.—Evidence, real property, domestic relations, forensic oratory, crim- 
inal law, mercantile law, American constitutional law, public and private corpora- 
tions, wills (or Roman law), practice, contracts, torts, international law, patents, 
attachments, judgments and executions, corporate trusts, transfer of monetary se- 
curities, insurance, the beginning of practice. 

Third year.—[First year of graduate course.] Patcnts, taxation, railroad law, 
practice in U. 8. courts, admiralty law, sales, municipal corperations, statute law, 
Federal jurisprudence, international law, mortgages, political science and history, 
English constitutional history, railway management. 

[Second year of graduate course]. Eariy history of real property, canon law, 
comparative jurisprudence, code Napoleon, English constitutional law, political 
and social science, Roman law, economics of transportation, public finance. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—The courses of the school are: An un- 
dergraduate, a graduate, and two special courses, each of two years, except the first 
speciai course, which is of one year. The first and second years of the graduate 
course have no direct connection. Indeed, the first year of the graduate course is 
considered as a fitting conclusion to the stndies of the undergraduate course. 
Neither of the special courses is professional. The method of instruction is mainly 
that of recitation. Hence, although certain subjects are taught by lectures, care is 
taken that the same topic is covered by recitation work in connection with the 
wider branches of the law to which they belong. Public moot courts, besides those 
in the class quiz-clubs, are regularly held, one of the professors presiding. The re- 
quirements for admission are that the applicant must be 18 years of age or over, and 
must have passed an examination in American and English history on the text of 
the Constitution. 

48, College of Law of Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill., Owen T. 
Reeves, dean. Eight instructors, 44 students, 17 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law (Robinson), 26 hours; American 
law (Walker), 65 hours; torts (Bigelow), 26 hours; civil procedure, 13 hours; 
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English common law (Blackstone, books 1 and 2), 24 hours; contracts (Benjamin 
and Parsons), 105 hours; pleading (Stephen and Gould), 42 hours; English common 
law (Blackstone, books 3 and 4), 18-hours; civil procedure (Moore’s Civil Practice), 
34 hours. 

Second year.—Common law (Kent, Parts I to V), 26 hours; real property (Tiede- 
man), 50 hours; evidence (Greenleaf and Chase), 34 hours; pleading (Chitty), 50 
hours; practice (Illinois Practice Act), 25 hours; common law (Kent, Part V), 24 
hours; equity jurisprudence (Bispham), 24 hours; common law (Kent, Part VI), 18 
‘hours; criminal law (Harris), 18 hours; torts (Cooley), 18 hours; equity pleading 
(Heard), 9 hours; practice (Ilhnois Chancery Code), 9 hours. 

Methods of instruction.—The method adopted is mainly that of daily recitations 
from text-books, during which the text is illustrated by cxamples easily compre- 
hended by the student. Moot courts are held throughout the course. 

49, Department of Law of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Henry H. 
Ingersoll, dean. Eight instructors, 10 students, 3 having degree in letters or scicnce, 
6 graduates, 40 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Robinson’s Elementary Law, May’s Criminal Law, 
-Bigclow’s Torts, Bishop’s Contracts, Schouler’s Domestic Relations, Tiedeman’s Real 
Property, Smith’s Commercial Law, History of a Law Suit. 

Second Year.—Cooley’s Constitutional Law, Boone’s Corporations, Stephen’s Plead- 
ing, Greenleaf’s Evidence, Vol. 1; Ram’s Legal Judgment, Bispham’s Equity, Gibson’s 
Suits in Chancery. (Thecourse may be completed in one year by carnest application 
and sole attention to the law.) 

Methods of instruction.—The methods employed are text-bock study, with daily 
recitation and colloquial instruction, weekly moot courts and lectures. 

50. Department of Law of the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. Thomas 
A. Saxon, dean. One instructor, 20 students, 4 graduates, 32 weeks in school year. 

Course of study : "First year.—Organization and jurisdiction of courts of the United 
States and South Carolina, sources of municipal law, domestic relations, personal 
property, and title to same, administration, wills, contracts, bailments, bills and 
notes, principal and agent, corporations, criminal law and herein of torts and nui- 
sance, public and private, evidence. Class meets five times a week during session. 
Constitution of United States and the Judiciary Acts, Vol. 1; Kent’s Commentaries, 
Constitution of South Carolina, organization of judiciary, acts, etc., bearing on or- 
ganization of judiciary, Kent’s Short Chapters on Domestic Relations, Reeve’s Domes- 
tic Relations, Kent’s Personal Property and Statutes of South Carclina, Blackstone’s 
Commentaries (book 4), May’s Criminal Law and South Carolina Criminal Law. 

Second year.—Pleading and practice, real property, equity jurisprudence, convey- 
ancing, trial of title to lavés, maritine law and law of nations, statute law of the State 
on subjects not read in connection with the text and lectures of the course—deeds, 
recording, habeas corpus, etc. Class meets five times a week during session. 

Boone’s Code Pleading, the South Carolina Code, Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. 4; 
Blackstone’s Commentaries (selections); Washburn’s Real Property, Vol. 2, Adains’s 
Equity, Story’s Equity, White and Tudor’s Leading Cases in Equity. Martindail’s 
Conveyancing, Sedgwick and Wait’s Ejectment. 

Methods of instruction.—Instruction is given by lectures and text- books, Moot 
courts are held once a weck. 

51. The Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pa. William Trickett, dean. Twelve 
instructors, 31 students, 7 having degree in letters or science, 13 graduates, 34 weeks 
in school year. 

Course of study not given. 

52. School of Law of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Marshall J. Williams, 
dean. Nineteen instructors, 63 students, 17 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law, criminal law, domestic relations, 
torts, evidence, contracts, common-law pleading. 
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Second year.—Agency, partnership, sales, bailments, bills and notes, and commer- 
cial law, municipal corporations, private corporations, mortgages and liens, equity 
jurisprudence, real property, constitutional law (elective), equity and code pleading 
and practice, insurance, medical jurisprudence (elective), legul microscopy (elective). 

Organization and methods of instruction.—Those not able to give satisfactory 
evidence of scholastic attainments must undergo an examination equivalent to that 
required of applicants for admission to one of the four-year courses of the university. 
The system of instruction is by lectures, text-books, and recitations. Moot courts 
are held. ‘‘Forthose who complete the course in law, but have not had the required 
amount of general education necessary for the degree of LL. B., a certificate of having 
completed the course in law is provided.”—(H. L. Wilgers, esq., in reply to inquiry 
from Bureau of Edueation.) 

53. Law Department of the Missourt State University, Columbia, Mo. Alexander 
Martin, dean. Seven instructors, 75 students, 15 having degree in letters or science, 
25 graduates, 36 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law, criminal law, torts, bailments, 
contracts, law of sales, commercial paper, partnership, domestic relations. Books 
used: Robinson’s Elementary Law, Bishop’s Contracts, Cooley’s Torts, Schouler’s 
Domestic Relations and Bailments, Tiedeman’s Sales, Pollock’s Partnership, Tiede- 
man’s Commercial Paper, Criminal Code of Missouri. 

Second year.—Law of real property, constitutional law, interpretation and con- 
struction of statutes, pleading and practice, equity jurisprudence, admiralty, in- 
surance. law of corporations, international law, law of evidence. Books used: Tiede- 

man’s Real Property, Bispham’s Equity Jurisprudence, Greenleaf’s Evidence, Vol. 1; 
Boon’s Corporations, Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law, Woolsey’s Inter- 
national Law, May’s or Flanders’s Insurance, Bliss’s Code Pleading, Deshy’s Ship- 
ping and Admiralty and Federal Procedure. 

Third year (graduate course).—Constitutional law, corporations, insurance, trusts, 
patents, law of homicide. The student in this course is allowed £0 select any special 
subject in law for extended examination and study, to be presented concurrently 
with the subjects embraced in the course. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—The course is of two years, but to pro- 
vide the intending practitioner with a more extended and practical knowledge of 
the most important subjects embraced in modern law a post-graduate course was es- 
tablished in April, 1891. The faculty are more and more satisfied that the highest 
results can not be reached by lectures alone, however clear and thorough they may 
be, and that the study of text-books and leading cases is also necessary. A moot 
court is held every Friday. 

54, Iowa College of Law, Des Moines, Iowa, Josiah Given, dean.—Six instructors, 37 
students, 12 graduates, 32 weeks in school year. 

Course of study: First year.—Elementary law (Walker’s American Law), con- 
tracts (Bishop’s), torts (Bishop’s Noncontraect Law), pleading and practice (Ste- 
phen’s Work and Boone’s Code Pleading), review and general discussion (once in 
two weeks), 10 weeks; criminal law (Wharton’s), partnership (Story), agency 
(Mecchem’s), bills and notes (Tiedeman’s), pleading and practice, review and general 
discussion (once every two weeks), 11 weeks; bailments and common carriers, 
(Schouler’s), domestic relations, Browne’s Real Property (Tiedeman), pleading and 
practice (Kinne’s), review and general discussion (once every two weeks), 10 weeks. 

Second year.—Elementary law (Blackstone’s Commentaries), personal property 
(Brantley’s), evidence (Greenleaf’s, vol. 1), sales and chattel mortgages (‘Tiedeman’s), 
pleading and practice (Kinne’s), review and general discussion (once every two 
weeks), 10 weeks; elementary law (Blackstone’s Comnientaries), equity jurispru- 
dence (Bispham’s), corporations (Boone’s), insurance (May’s), pleading and practice 
(Kinne’s), review and discussion (once every two weeks), 11 weeks; elementary law 
(Blackstone’s Commentaries), corporations, constitutional and international law, 
civil law, probate, pleading, aud practice, review and general discussion. 
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Organization and metheds of instruction.—Lectures and text-book recitations 
upon lessons previously announced are combined. Topics are assigned to students, 
who are required to prescnt them orally and often without notes to the class. Moot 
courts are organized immediately after the opening of the fall term. An admission 
examination is held for those not having been educated in a college or secondary 
school. The subjects of examination are arithmetic, history, orthography, English 
grammar, and composition. 

55, Law School of Mercer University, Macon, Ga.—Three instructors. 

Beyond the course of the school (which is not given), lectures are given during the 
year on special topics, such as pleading and evidence, commercial law, law of eject- 
ment, equity, professional ethics, etc. 

56. Law School of the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Moses Hallett, dean.— 
Fourteen instructors ; 36 weeks in school year. 

The school having been organized in May, 1892, it is not desirable to present sta- 
tistics until it fairly enters upon its work in September, 1892. 

Course of study: First year.—American constitutional law, Roman law, contracts, 
real property, criminal law and procedure, torts and personal rights, bailments, com- 
mon law and code, pleadings, domestic relations, personal property, private corpo- 
rations, agency, wills. 

Second year.—Federal jurisprndence, sales of personal property, evidence, equity 
jurisprudence, pleading and practice, trusts, executors and administrators, surety- 
ship and mortgages, bills of exchange and promissory notes, partnership, damages, 
carriers, peculiaritics of Colorado law and practice; special lectures will be de- 
livered. 

Organization and methods of instruction.—Although the method of instruction 
is mainly that of lectures, the same subject-matter will be covered by recitation 
work. Moot courts will be held each week. ‘Those who are not graduates of col- 
leges or high schools are required to undergo a written examination in respect to 
general cducation.” 


Summary of statistics of law schools in the United States. 
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The number of students who had, previous to their engaging in the study of law, 
obtained a degree in letters or science, cither from a college or some other institution 
conferring literary or scientific degree, is unknown. Many colleges take no record 
of such facts; others again may be apprehensive that invidious distinctions may be 
drawn against themselves, if the facts in their case be known. Under these con- 
ditions there is but one method to follow, that is, to take the total number of stu- 
dents in the schools that report the fact in question and to compare that total with 
the total number of students reported as having previously obtained a bachelor de- 
grec in arts or science. This has been the method followed by the specialist who 
has prepared the chapter on professional schools inthe Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Education, when preparing the diagrams illustrating the increase of attendance 
at the various professicnal institutions in Germany, France, and particularly in the 
United States. Adopting this method of procedure then, it appears that the— 
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To put the matter briefly, 15 in every 100 students in 26 schools had obtained a 
degree in some institution not giving professional instruction, or, more technically 
expressed, had obtained a degrce in letters or science. 

The length of the course is two years. Of 54 schools reporting 40 have a two 
years’ course, 7 have a course of 1 year which in several instances may be spread 
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over two, 27 schools have a three years’ course. Of the 40 schools with two years’ 
courses, several permit the student to take it in one year, and 7 schools, on the con- 
trary, offer a post-graduate course. In Washington, D. C., this is called a ‘‘post- 
graduate course in practice.” Yale Law School has an undergraduate course of two 
years and a post-graduate course also of two, but one (the last) of which need not 
be taken, 


Ill. COLLEGES OFFERING INSTRUCTION IN LAW IN COLLEGE AND 
COMMERCIAL COURSES! 


i. Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark. General principles of common and interna- 
. tionallaw. — 
2. University of California, Berkeley, Cal. Sophomore: Internationallaw. Senior: 
Roman law; jurisprudence; constitutional law of the United States. 
3. University of the Pacific, College Park, Cal. Junior: Constitutional and inter- 
national law; commercial law. 
4, Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Cal. Sophomore: Constitutional law. Junicr: 
International law. Senior: Roman jurisprudence. 
5. St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, Cal. Commercial law. 
6. Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Menlo Park, Cal. History of Roman law. 
7. Napa College, Napa, Cal. Junior: Jurisprudence; commercial law. 
8. California College, Oakland, Cal. Senior: International law. 
9. University of Southern California, University, Cal. Sophomore: Constitutional 
law. Junior: International law. 
10. San Joaquin Valley Coilege, Woodbridge, Cal. Senior: International law, 
11. Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Junior and Senior: Roman law. 
12. University of Denver, University Park, Colo. Junior: International law. 
13. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Junior: Roman jurisprudence. 
14. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Senior: Law. 
15. Delaware College, Newark, Del. Senior: International or constitutional law. 
16. Columbian University, Washington, D.C. Senior: International law. 
17. Howard University, Washington, D. C. Senior: International law, 
18. John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. Commercial law. 
19. Florida Conference College, Leesburg, Fla. Commercial law. 
20. Seminary West of the Suwanee River, Tallahassee, Fla. Senior: International 
law; commercial law. 
21. Hedding College, Abingdon, Ill. Junior: Commercial law. Senior: Intcrra- 
tional law. 
22. Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Senior: International law. 
23. St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais Grove, Il. Third and fourth years: Commer- 
cial law. 
24. Blackburn University, Carlinville, Ill. Senior: International law. 
25. Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Senior: Commercial law. 
26. Eureka College, Eureka, Il. Commercial law. 
27. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Senior: Constitutional and intcrna- 


tional law. 
28. Ewing College, Ewing, Ill. Senior: International law. 


29. Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Senior: Internation] law. 

30. Lombard University, Galesburg, Ill. Senior: Law of nations. 

31. Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. Senior: Roman law. 

32. McKendree College, Lebanon, Hl. Senior: International law. 

33. Lincoln University, Lincoln, Ill. Senior: International law. 

34. Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. Junior: Constitutional law. Scnior: 
International law. 
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35. Chaddock College, Quincy, Hl. Senior: International law. 

36. St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill. Commercial law. 

37. Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ii]. Junior: Constitutional law. Scnior: In- 
ternational law. 

38. University of Iinois, Urbana, I. Senior: Rural law. 

39. Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Senior: Roman law. 

40. Taylor University, Fort Wayne, Ind. Cemmercial law. 

41, Franklin College, Franklin, Inds Senior: Constitutional law. 

42, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Senior: International law. 

43. Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Junior: Constitutional and international law. 

44, Hartsville College, Hartsville, Ind. Commercial law. 

45. Butler University, Irvington, Ind. Senior: International law. 

46. Union Christian College, Merom, Ind. Commercial law. 

47. Ridgeville College, Ridgeville, Ind. Commercial law. 

48. Amity College, College Springs, Iowa. Senior International law, commercial 
law. 

49, German-English College, Charles City, Iowa. Commercial !aw. 

. Des Moines College, Des Moines, Towa. Senior: International law. 

. Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Senior: Commercial law. . 

. Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Senior: International law. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. Senior: International law. 

. Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. Senior: International law, law aud public econ- 

omy. 
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55. Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. Senior: Constitutional law. 
5G. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Junior: Constitutional and inter- 


national law. 
57. lowa Wesleyau University, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Senior: International law. 
58. Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Senior: International law. 
59. Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Senior: International law, commercial 
law. 
60. Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Senior: International law. 
61. Central University of Iowa, Pella, Iowa. Senior: International law. - 
62. University of the Northwest, Sioux City, Iowa. Senior: International law, com- 
mercial law. : 
63. Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa. Senior: International law, commercial law. 
64. Western College, Toledo, Iowa. fcnior: International law, commercial law. 
6d. Midland College, Atchison, Kans. Senior: International law. 
66. St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. Commercial law. - 
67. College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. Senior: Constitutional law. 
68. Central College, Enterprise, Kans. Senior: Roman and international law. 
69. Highland University, Highland, Kans. Commercial law. 
. Campbell University, Holton, Kans. Commercial law. 
. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. Coustitutional and international law. 
. Lane University, Lecompton, Kans. Commercial law. 
. Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Commercial law. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Senior: International law. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kans. Commercial law. . 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kans. Junior: Constitutional law. Sen- 
ior: International law, commercial law. 
77. Cooper Memorial College, Sterling, Kans. Senior: International Jaw. 
78. Wichita University, Wichita, Kans. Commercial law. . 
79. Southwest Kansas College, Wingicld, Kans. Senior: Constitutional law, com- 
mercial law. 
80. Centre College, Danville, Ky. Junior: International law, 
81. Eminence College, Emincnee, Ky. Commercial law. : 
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Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. First year: Commercial law. 

Central University, Richmond, Ky. Commercial law. 

Kentueky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky. Senior: International law, Com- 
mercial law. 

Jefferson College, Convent, La. Commercial law. 

Centenary College, Jackson, La. Senior: International and constitutional law. 

Tulano University, New Orleans, La. Senior: International law. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswiek, Mo. Senior: Constitutional law. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Senior: International and constitutional 
law. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. International law, constitutional 
law, Roman law, comparative jurisprndenec of the prineipal European sys- 
tems, history of the common and statute law of England, administration and 
public law. 

Kock Hill College, ENieott City, Md. Commercial law. 


. Mt. St. Mary’s College, Mt. St. Marys, Md. Commercial law. 
. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Senior: International law. 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. Junior and Senior: Roman law. 


aT 


. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. International, constitutional, and 


Roman law. 


. F'reneh Protestant College, Springfield, Mass. Senior: Interuational law. 


Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass, Senior: Ancient, Roman, and international 
law. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Senior: Constitutional, civil, and 
international law. 


. Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. Senior: International law, commercial law. 


Albion Celicge, Albion, Mich. Senior: Constitutional and international law. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. Senior: International law, commercial law. 

University of Michigan, Anu Arbor, Mich: Constitutional law of the United 
States, comparative constitutional law, international law. 

Benzonia College, Benzonia, Mich. Commercial law. 


. Detroit College, Detroit, Mich. Commercial law. 
. Hillsdale CoNege, Hillsdale, Mich. Senior: International law. 
. St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. Coimmereiai law. 


Hamline University, Hamline, Minn. Senior: Constitutional, international, and 
Ameriean common law. 


. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Senior: Public international law. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Senior: Constitutional law. 


. Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Senior: International law. 


St. Panl’s College, St. Paul Park, Minn. Senior: International law, commercial 
law. 

Parker College, Winnebage City, Mion. Scnior: International law. 

Mississippi Colicge, Clinton, Miss. Commereial law. 

Christian University, Canton, Mo. Commercial law. 

St. Vineent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Commercial law. 

Carthage Collegiate Institute, Carthage,Mo. Senior: Coustitutional and inter- 
national law. 


. University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Constitutional and inter- 


national law, law of contracts. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Conimercial law. 

Ozark College, Greenficld, Mo. Commercial law. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Commercial law; Senior: International 
law. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Senior: Internationallavy. 

Morrisville College, Morrisville, Mo. Conmereial law. 
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. Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Senior: International law. Fifth year: 


Business law and riparian rights, mining law, insurance law. 


. St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Commercial law. 

. Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Junior: International law. 

. Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Senior: International law; commercial law. 

. Avalon College, Trenton, Mo. Junior: International law; commercial law. 

. Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo. Senior: International law, com- 


mercial law. 


. College of Montana, Deer Lodge, Mont. Senior: International law. 

. Doane College, Crete, Nebr. Senior: International law. 

1, Cotner University, Lincoln, Nebr. Senior: International law. 

. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Senior: Constitutional and interna- 


tional law. 


. Gates College, Neligh, Nebr. Senior: International law. 
. Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Place, Nebr. Senior: International 


law. 


. York College, York, Nebr. Senior: International law. 
. University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. Senior: International law, mining law. 
. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Senior: Censtitutional, international, and 


municipal law. 


. St. Benedict’s College, Newark, N. J. Commercial law. 
. Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. Junior: Roman law. 
. College of New Jerscy, Princeton, N. J. Senior: General jurisprudence, inter- 


national law, public law, American constitutional law, Roman law. 


. College of the Sacred Heart, Vineland, N. J. Commercial law. 
. Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y. Commercial law, international law, 


Roman law, common law. 


. Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Senior: Municipal law, constitutional 


and international law. 


. St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial law. 
. Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. Commercial law. 
. St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. Senior: Jurisprudence, 


Tamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Senior: Constitutional and municipal law. 


. St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y. International and commercial law. 
. Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. Senior and Junior: Roman and inter- 


national law. 


. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Canadian constitutional law, international 


law, Roman law. 


. College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, N.Y. Natural and international law. 
2. College of the City of New York, N.Y. Fourth year: Constitutional and in- 


ternational law. 


. Columbia College, New York, N. Y. Senior: Contracts, elements of jurispru- 


dence, real estate, torts, criminal law ahd procedure, domestic relations, 
common-law pleading and procedure. 


. Manhattan College, New York, N.Y. Comunercial law. 
. University of the City of New York, N.Y. Senior: Natural and constitutional 


law, international law. 


. University of Rochester, N.Y. Senior: Roman and international law. 
. Niagara University, Niagara University, N.Y. Commercial law. 
. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. Senior: Constitutional and international 


law, jurisprudence. 


. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill,N.C. Fourth year: Constitutional 


and international law. 


. Davidson College, N.C. Senior: Commercial law. 
. Guilford College, N.C. Commercial law. 
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. North Carolina College, Mt. Pleasant, N.C. Junior: Constitutional law, com- 


mercial law. 


. Trinity College,N.C. Senior: International and civil law. 
. Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional, international, and mu- 


nicipal law. 


5. Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

. Ashland University; Ashland, Ohio. Junior: Elements of law (Lec). 

. Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional law. 

. Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. Senior: International law, commercial law. 
. St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Calvin College, Cleveland, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Belmont College, College Hill, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Sophomore: Constitutional law. Junior 


and senior: International law, municipal government. Freshman: Com- 
mercial law. 


. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional and inter- 


national law. 


. Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Senior: Constitutional law, commer cial law. 

. Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

). Hillsboro College, Hillsboro, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Sophomore: Elements of law, international law. 
. Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

. Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio. Junior: Internationallaw. Senior: Com- 


mercial law. 


. Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Junior: International law. 

. Richmond College, Richmond, Ohio. Senior: Roman law; commercial law. 
. Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

- Scio College, Scio, Ohio. Junior: Commercial law. 

. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Senior: International law. 

. Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio. Commercial law. 

. Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Junior: Constitutional law. 

. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Senior: International law; commer. 


cial law. 


. McMinnville College, McMinnville, Oregon. Senior: International law. 
. Philomath College, Philomath, Cregon. Commercial law. 
. Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. Freshman: Commercial law. Senior: 


International law. 


. Western University of re Allegheny, Pa. Senior: International law. 
. St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa. Commercial law. 
. Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Junior: Constitutionallaw. Senior: Inter- 


national law. 


. Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Senior: Blackstone, 

. Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. Senior: International law. 

. Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Commercial law. 

. Haverford College, Pa. Junior: Constitutional law. Senior: International 


law. 


. St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Commercial law. 
2. Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Senior: Constitutional, municipal, and in- 


ternational law. 


. Central Pennsylvania College, New Berlin, Pa. Senior: Commercial law. 
. Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Junior: Constitutional law. 
5. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Junior: International law, 


Senior: Mercantile law, constitutional and Roman law, 
? 
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206. Swarthmcre College, Swarthmore, Pa. Senior: International law. 

207. Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Junior: Constitutional 
law. 

208. Brown University, Providence, R. I. Senior or junior: Constitutional and in- 
ternational law. 

209. Newberry College, Newberry, &. C. Sophomore: Constitutional law. Senior: 
International law. 

210. Dakota University, Mitchell, 8. Dak. Commercial a. 

211. Redfield CoNege, Redfield, S. Dak. Commercial law. 

212. University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 8S. Dak. Junior: Internaticnal law. 

213. U. S. Grant University, Chattanooga, Tenn. Senior: Constitutional and inter- 
national law. ; 

214. Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn.’ Constitutional and 
commercial law. 

215. Hiwassee College, Tenn. Commercial law. 

216. Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. Junior: International law. 

217. Bethel CoNege, McKenzie, Tenn. Senior: International law, commercial law. 

218. Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Senior: Constitutional and international 
law. 

219, Christian Brothers’ College, Memphis, Tenn. Commercial law. 

220. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenu.. Senior: International law. 


221. University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. ’ Commercial law. ; 

222. Greeneville and Tusculum College, Tusculum, Tenn. Junior: International 
lav. : 

223. Washington College, Tennessec. fenior: International law. 

224. Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. Senior: International law. 

225. Fort Worth University, Fort Worth, Tex. Senior: International law, com- 
mercial law. 

226. Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Commercial law. 

227. Trinity University, Tehuacana, Tex. Scnior: International law, commercial 
law. 

298, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Senior: International law. 

229. University of Vermont, Burlington, Yt. Senior: Constitutional and interna- 
tional law. 

230. Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Senior: Constituticnal and international ‘ 


law. 

231, Roanoke ‘Coliege, Salem, Va. Sophomore: Commercial law. Scnior: Interna- 
tional law. 

232. Colfax College, Colfax, Wash. Commercial law. 

233.- West Virginia College, Flemington, W. Va. Senior: International law. 

234. West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. fenior: Constitutional and i 
international law. . 

235. Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. Senior: Constitutional andinteruational — 


law, commercial law. . 
236. Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Senior: International law. ' 
237. University of eaaonaty, Madison, Wis. Elementary, constitutional, interna- 


tional, and Roman ine 

238. Marquette College, Milwaukee, Wis. Commercial law. 

239. Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Sophomore: Constitutional law. 

210, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Senior: Constitutional and interna- 
tional law, . 
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IV. THE LAW MATRICULATE EXAMINATION IN NEW YORK.! 


[Generally known as the ''Law Students’ Examination.” ] 


In New York the legislature early? conferred upon the trustees of the 
colleges or universities having departments of law the power of grant- 
ing degrees in law and otherwise regulating the admission to and the 
course of study of their law departments. Nor was the degree when 
obtained a mere empty honor; for, when it was a testimonial that the 
holder had, in addition to passing an examination successfully, spent 
eighteen months in the study of law, it admitted him to the bar. This 
right, however, was withdrawn in 1882. After that date the State re- 
sumed the exercise of the power to inquire into the professional quali- 
fications of applicants for admission to its bar; and it is the purpose 
here briefly to relate the manner in which the State has also taken | 
upon itself the duty of systematically testing the literary qualifications 
of persons who are applicants for admission to its schools of law, or 
who are elsewhere pursuing the study of jurisprudence. 

Before entering upon this topic, however, it is but justice to call 
attention to the action of Columbia College in 1876, touching the liter- 
ary attainments of its matriculates in law. The annual announcement 
of that institution for 1874~75 contained the usual information that any 
_ person of good moral character, whether a college graduate or not, 
might be admitted to either class of the law department, for “no ex- 
amination and no particular course of previous study were required for. 
admission.” But this was not all the catalogue told its readers on this 
point. Cn and after the first Wednesday in October, 1876, the requi- 
sites for admission were to be considerably advanced. All college grad- 
uates, if is true, were then to be admitted without examination, but 
other candidates for matriculation were to be at least eighteen years 
of age and “‘must have received a good academic cducation, including 
such a knowledge of Latin as is required for admission to the fresh- 
man. class of the college, viz, 4 books of De Bello Gallico, 6 beoks of 
the Aineid, and 6 orations of Cicero.” To insure that the candidate 
had had this amount of instruction, three examiners, alumni of the 
college appointed by the law faculty, were to examine him in the 
history of Greece, Rome, England, and America, English grammar, 
rhetoric, and composition and in Latin? This action of Columbia is 
noteworthy; for it required fifteen years for the State to become con- 
vineced of the necessity of the reform thus inaugurated in New York in 
1876 by a private corporation at its own pecuniary risk. The college 
accomplished it at a bound, as it were; the State worked up to it. 

In 1871 it became the duty of the judges of the court of appeals of 
New York‘ to establish such rules and regulations as they might deem 


1 Prepared by Mr. Wellford Addis. 

2 Laws of 1859, Chap. 267 (University of Albany); Laws of 1860, Chap. 202 (Co- 
lumbia College), and more generally by scc. 58 of the Code of Procedure of 1876. 

3Statutes of 1878, p. 45. 

4 Laws of 1871, chap, 486. 
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proper in relation to the admission of persons applying to be admitted as 
attorneys, solicitors, and counselors in the courts of the State. Among 
the rules established by the court in pursuance of this act! was one re- 
quiring that all persons not holding the diploma of a law college of the 
State? should be examined by the court or by a board composed of three 
or more practicing lawyers of the State, of seven years’ standing at the 
bar, appointed by it. But in 1882, “in response to a general demand,” 
the court adopted a rule which brought the regents of the University 
of New York (a method of State control rather than a university) into 
direct connection with the law departments of the higher institutions 
of learning of the State. By this rule it was ordered that before any 
person, not a graduate of a college, could enter upon ‘a clerkship” 


(reading in an office of a practicing attorney) or upon a substituted 


course of study (as at a law school), or within three months after entry 
upon such a course, he must pass a regents’ examination in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, orthography, English and American history, and 
English composition, and file a certificate of the fact signed by the sec- 
retary of the board of regents and countersigned by the examiner. 

In the circular issued by the regents in regard to “Hxaminations on 
subjects preparatory to the study of the law as required by the rules of 
the court of appeals,” it is stated that special examinations for law 
students only would be held in each judicial department. As the sub- 
jects required by the rules of the court were also a part of the system 
of academic examination held at stated times during the year, the in- 
tending law student was allowed to enter them. To insure success the 
candidate was advised to master a *“‘ standard school text-book” on each 
subject required. To pass he must answer correctly 75 per cent of the 
questions ‘in all subjects” and spell correctly 85 out of 100 words con- 
tained in the papers placed before him, and finally “must make and 
subscribe” to a declaration printed on each sheet of questions to the 
effect that he had no previous knowledge of the questions on the paper, 
that he had answered them without aid from any source, and had spent 
no more time than that marked by himself in answering them. ‘To 
those successfully passing in all the subjects the Regents gave a spe- 
cial certificate, known as the law student’s certificate, made in dupli- 
cate one copy of which was retained by the clerk of the court of appeals 
and the other sent: by that functionary to the candidate. 

It is impossible to say at this date what purpose the court of appeals 
had when permitting a grace of three months to the law student in 
filing his regent’s certificate. Yet it might seem probable (barring the 
case of men of middle age) that it was introduced not for the purpose 
of allowing him the necessary time to prepare himself in the studies 
required by the rule—his time being fully occupied by the study of law— 
but rather to allow him to enter upon his “clerkship” at any time, irre- 
spective of the time of the regent’s examination. At one school at least 


1Appended Laws, 1871, p. 2194 (vol. 2.) 
2Albany University and Columbia College law departments,. 
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no previous course of study was required nor was an examination held 
as to the qualification of a matriculate, he being informed that he had 
three months in which he could comply with the rule of the court. In- 
deed, the probability that the months of grace were intended as months 
of double work—an unfortunate combination of the studies of the gram- 
mar school and Blackstone’s lectures to university men—is almost made 
a certainty when we find that the new rule of the court of appeals 
adopted March 19, 1891, lengthens the time of grace from three months 
to twelve, the additional nine months being allowed to enable the 
student to get up the “first-year Latin” required. To this rule, how- 
ever, we must now turn. 

In the rule of 1882 the court had demanded a good grammar-school 
education; in the rule of 1891, it asks, in addition, for a “first-year 
Latin,” geometry, and civics. The Latin required is meager, by no 
means to be called academic, and is such as is taught in preparing the 
student to read Cesar. In geometry, ‘plane geometry” is completed, 
and in civics “daily work for haif a school year is allowed.” Ifa stu- 
dent has completed a full year’s course at a college under the super- 
vision ot the regents of the University of New York, or in an extra 
State college recognized by it as having a satisfactory standard, or if 
he has completed a three years’ course in any institution subject to the 
visitation of the regents or recognized by it, or if he has a regent’s 
diploma, or a regent’s pass card for any 22 counts, of which 4 are for a 
foreign language, 7 for mathematics, and 7 for the historic groups, or 
has a pass card for any 30 academic counts—that student may offer 
them as “substantial substitutes” for the matters required by the new 
rule of the court of appeals. 

Other changes appear. The regents send the certificate to the suc- 
cessful candidate, who forwards it to the clerk of the court of appeals 
at Albany, who files it and returns a duplicate. If the student, after 
finishing a subject, fails to make and subscribe to the somewhat modi- 
fied form of declaration of honesty, the set of answers for that subject 
is thrown out. 


V. LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Specific legal instruction is not offered in the public schools, yet the 
course of study in “civics” or civil government has such a relation to 
the subject as to justify the insertion here of the following matter from 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1888-89, pp. 384- 
Bo. i 

“ Civil government is a separate branch of instruction in twenty-two 
of the eighty-two cities that reported; its principles are taught in many 
more—nearly all, perhaps—incidentally, in connection with history, 
geography, or, like science and general history, as a part of the supple- 
mentary reading. The object of such instruction is declared to be 
better preparation for the duties of citizenship. In its usual applica-— 


*Prepared by Mr. J. C. Boykin, 
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tion the subject embraces only the nature and forms of government, an 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, and that of the 
pupil’s own State; but the study may be, and sometimes is, so broad- 
ened that it not only covers the elements of political science, but also 
trenches upon the domain of ethics. Several excellent text- boo! ks have 
been prepared, but they are not extensively used except as books of 
reference, the instruction being chiefiy oral, frequently in accordance 
with a general plan or a syllabus prepared by the superintendent. 
One ofthe best of these syllabuses is that which appears in the man- 
nal of the course of instruction in the grau:mar department of the Phila- 
delphia public schools.! The instruction in that city is given in one year 
only, the eighth, and follows the topical method throughout. No text- 
book is used, but each pupil has constant access to the Declaration of 
imaeendence, the Constitution of the United States, and the articles 
of the State constitution. 

“Appended to the syNabus, in addition to the usual instructions re- 
lating to the teaching of the subject, are (1) a list of special terms of 
frequent occurrence, (2) a list of eminent men: connected with the 
history of the Constitution, (3) a chronological table relating to the 
adoption of the amendments, (4) a table of parallelism between the 
Constitution and the Articles of Confederation, and (5) a list of books 
of reference recommended for the use of the teachers of the subject. 
In the last list appear: Andrew’s Manual of the Constitution of the 
United States, Stern’s Constitutional History and Potitical Development 
of the United States, Miss Dawes’s How We Are Governed, Aiton’s 
Among the Law-makers, Fiske’s American Political Ideas, Scott’s De- 
velopment of Gonstittional Liberty in the English Colonies of America, 
Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic of the United States, Greene’s His- 
toricai View of the American Revolution, Curtis’s History of the Con- 
stitution, Bancroft’s, Hiidreth’s and Schouler’s liistories of the United 
States, and Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution. 

“The use of a syHabus of this kind by an intelligent teacher willing 
to follow the suggestions that accompany it must result in such effec- 
tive teaching that text-book instruction would seem dull and insipid 
by contrast. What good office could a formal text-book perform for a 
teacher familiar with all the literature named? 

‘Mr. R. W. Stephenson, in his report for 1887-88, as superintendent of 
public instruction of Columbus, Ohio, very thoroughly discussed the 
importance of training for citizenship, laying particular stress upon 
the cultivation of the virtues of obedience to rightful authority, integ- 
rity, industry, and patriotism. He would have instruction also in 
the forms and methods of government, but he believes that-the pos- 
session of the virtues named is more necessary to the citizen than a 
mere knowledge of any particular system of laws. He therefore urges 
that the teachers aim particularly at the inculcation of these desirable 
qualities in order that their pupils may be the better as citizens. 


-~  18ee syllabus on p. 443, 


o_o 
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“in regard to this view, ii may be said that the instruction recom: 
mended is oniy what is commonly called “ moral training,” with a special 
and rather limited application, 7. e., the good of the State. 

‘There is no difference of opinion in regard to the duty of the school to 
foster and cultivate all the virtues, but there is a difference of practice 
in regard to the incorporation of such training with the study of polit- 
ical science. The latter, as itis generally taught, aims merely at giving 
the pupil a knowledge of the manner in which the country is governed, 
how its officers are chosen, and what relation he himself bears to the 
conduct of public affairs. 

“The cultivation of patriotism is, of course, an end in whose accom- 
plishment the study of our government is expected to aid, but that 
moral training which leads to habits of obedience and industry and 
integrity of character is presupposed, The moral man will be moral in 
the exercise of his privileges and in the discharge of his duties as a 
citizen; therefore, in most courses we find that general morality is con- ; 
stantly ineuleated, but that no special attention is paid to political 
morality as separate from morality in all other walks of life. 

“As to the time for beginning, we find that in Denver, Washington, 
Detroit, Hast Saginaw, Minneapolis, Camden, Breokiyn, Milwaukee, 
and Philadelphia, only the pupils of the eighth-year class are permitted 
to pursue the study. In San francisco, Cal., Atchison, Kans., Lynn, 
Mass., and Salt Lake City, Utah, two years are given to the subject. 
In Quincy, DL, West Des Moines, Iowa, Baltimore, Md., Lawrence, 
Mass., and Jersey City, N. J., three years. In Wichita, ikans., and 
New Orleans, La., four years. 

‘The time per week varies from a half hour in San Francisco, New 
Orieans, and Baltimore, to 34 hours in Detroit and 34 hours in Mil- 
waukee. As arule, the time per week is short where the number of 
weeks 1s great and vice versa, so that the total time given to the subject 
is remarkably uniform 


“The main points of the syllabus used in Philadelphia are as follows: 


NATURE AND FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


I. Government: What is meant by the term; social nature of man; necessity of 
civil government; what is meant by the constitution of a nation; whata 
law is. é 

II. Different forms of government: (1) Monarchical; (2) aristocratic; (8) demo- 
cratic; (4) republican; combinations of different forms. 


COLONTAL GOVERNMENT. 


I. Political organization of the colonies: Threc forms of colonial government; 
(1) Provincial (royal); (2) proprietary; (3) charter. 
JI. Differences produced by these forms of government; superiority of political 
institutions resulting from the charter form of government; town system of 
New England a pure democracy; a local legislature, with onc branch elected 
by the people, common to all three forms. 


1G 


IIL. 
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FIRST ATTEMPTS OF THE COLONIES AT UNION. 


. Absence of political connection between the colonies. 

. The first Continental Congress, 1774; necessity of association; steps taken. 

. The second Continental Congress, 1775: (1) Duration; (2) measures adopted. 
. The Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. Its contents and object. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


. Difficulties of carrying on the Revolution resulting from the absence of union 


between the States; necessity for a general government. 
The Articles of Confederation; principal features. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


. Circumstances which led to the adoption of the Constitution: (1) Defects of the 


Articles of Confederation; (2) functions performed by the Articles of Confed- 
eration in accustoming the States to associated action and in leading to ‘a 
more perfect union.” 


. Convention of delegates for the purpose of ‘‘revising the Articles of Confed- 


cration,” etc.; different plans suggested; discussion of these; final comple- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Constitution of the United States of America adopted to go into effect when 
ratified by nine States; order in which the States acted. 

Preamble of the Constitution. 


BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT.—(1) Legislative; (2) Exccutive; 


ITT. 


Ill. 


(3) Judicial. 


Legislative branch. 


. Vested in Congress, consisting of (1) House of Representatives, (2) Senate. 
. House of Representatives: (1) Composition. (2) Powers: (a) Legislative—con- - 


current, exclusive; (0) impeachment; (c) elective—officers, President of the 
United States. 

Scnate: (1) Composition. (2) Presiding officer. (3) Powers: (a) Legislative; 
(b) executive—appointments, treaties; (c) elective—officers, Vice President 
of the United States; (d) judicial. 


. Law-making: Methods; orders; resolutions; votes. 
. Powers granted to Congress. 

. Powers denied to Congress. 

. Powers denied to the several States. 


so 


Executive branch. 


. In whom executive power is vested; term of office, salary, oath. 

. Eligibility. 

. How electcd: (1) By electors; (2) by House of Representatives. 

. How removable. 

. Powers and duties of President: (1) Military; (2) civil. 

. Vice-President: (1) Eligibility, term, oath; (2) how elected; (3) powers and 


duties. 


Judicial branch. 


. Where vested: (1) Supreme Court. (2) Inferier court: (a) Circuits (b) district, 
. Judges; (1) How appointed; (2) term of office, salary, oath; (3) how removable, 


Jurisdiction; (1) Limitation; (2) ofiginal; (3) appellate. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


I. Public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of States. 
II. State citizenship. 
Ill. Fugitives from (1) justice, (2) service. 
IV. Formation and admission of new States (Territorics). 
V. Guaranty and protection to the States. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


I. Supremacy of the Constitution. 
II. Guaranty of personal rights. 
Iii. Abolition of slavery. 
IV. Enfranehisement of negro citizens. 
VY. Validity of the publie debt. 
VI. How may the Constitution be amended. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. Historical notes. 
II. General analysis. 
iI. Analogies between the Federal and the State government. 
Time allotted to the study of civil government in the common schools: 
San Francisco, } hour per week in seventh and eighth years of school; Denver, 1 
hour per week in eighth year of school; Washington, 24 hours per week in eighth 
year of school; New Orleans, + hour per week in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 


& 


years of school; Baltimore, $ hour per week in sixth, seventh, and eighth years of 
school; Detroit, 3} hours per week in eighth year of school; Minneapolis, 14 hours 
per week in eighth year of school; Cincinnati, $ hour per week in eighth year of 


school; Milwaukee, 3} hours per week in cighth year of school.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE} 


In response to a circular letter, a copy of which is here inserted, a 
sreat amount of information, both in writing and in print, has been 
received relating to legal education in the following countries: England 
and her colonies, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, 
ltaly, Russia, Denmark, Norway and. Sweden. Copies of the circular 
letter in English and French were sent to the ministers of public eduea- 
ticn or instruction in the countries referred to. In many instances the 
letter was by the ministers referred to the faculties of law of the universi- 
ties, the deans or librarians of which confined their reply to sending 
printed catalogues and regulations. Very few entered into a minute 
reply to the questions submitted, so that it becomes necessary to con- 
fine this summary statement concerning legal education abroad to a 
few essential points. Tor the sake of convenience the matter is grouped 
under the follewing heads: 

Requirements for Admission to the Study of Law in Europe. 

Statistics of European Law Schools, 1890-1891, showing number of professors and 
students, and proportion of those who fail. Names and location of law schools. 
Expenses of students. 

Proportion of law students to population. 

Entering the profession and grades of lawyers 

Sources of jurisprudence in Europe. 

Courses of study in law. 

Methods ofinstruction. To this is added a list of questions used in Cambridge 
and in the inns of court, London, England. 


The Circular of Iaquiry. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1891. 
In the summer of 1890 the American Bar Association directed its committee on 
legal education and admissions to the bar to prepare a report on legal education. 
At the request of that committee, this Office submits the subjoined inquiries respect- 
ing the teaching and study of the law to educational officials In various countrics 


1Compiled, translated, and in part composed by Dr. Klemm. See note to Chapter 
XIII, page 376. 
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and to institutions in which legal studies are pursued. Any information furnished 
will be gratefully received, and a printed copy of the committee’s report will be sent 
to each official and institution contributing to the samc. An early reply will be 
appreciated, as the information wiil be needed in April. 4 
Respectfuliy, ; . 
Wm. T. Hargis, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


1. The committce would be pleased to have all the information conveniently to ( 
be procured from the following countries: { 
A. The United States; each of the States and Territories. ' 

B. England, Scotland, Ireland, autonomous colonies of England, especially Can- 
ada; the Australian colonies and New Zealand; Hindustan and Burmah. 

C. France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Greece, Gcrmany, Austria, Hungary, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, Japan, and China. 

D. Such other countries as may be reached. 

2. In each of the countries named all the information practicable regarding the 
number of institutions teaching jurisprudence, with the number of instructors and 
students in jurisprudence. 

A. The number and names of such institutions. 

B, The following information about each: 

1. (a) Number of instructors in jurisprudence. (b) Grades of instructors; the 
duties of each grade. (c) Have such instructors, or any of them, other occupations 
as practicing lawyers, or is their entire time devoted to such institutions. (d) Re- , 
muneration of such instructors; amount of salary or remuneration of each grade. 

Is it paid by fees of students, or is it a fixed salary ? 

2. (a) Number of students. (b) Average age of students. (c) Fees of students; 
tuition; library; other fees. (d) Other expenses of students, giving as far as pos. 
sible the cost of a legal education, including the personal expenses of students for 
board, etc. 

3. Income of such institution, and whence derived. (a) Endowment. (6) States 
grant. (c) Fees of stndents. (d) Other revenues. 

4, Expenses of such institution. (a) Salaries of instructors. (b) Rent of build- 
ings, etc. (c) Other expenditures under head of expenses. 

5. Library of such institation. Number of volumes; annual increase, etc. 

3. Qualifications of persons desiring to enter such institutions as students of juris- 
prudence. 

A, Age and personal requirements. 

B. Previous education. (1) Studies required. (2) Length of such preliminary 
study. (3) Whether required to be in institutions under Government supervision 
or by other methods. 

C. Other requircments. 

4, Course of study in such institutions and degrees conferred, etc. 

A, (1) Number of years in course. (2) Length of scholastic year. (3) Number of 
exercises per week and length of same. (4) Number of hours devoted to each of the 
principal subjects of study. (5) Order in which studies are pursued. (6) Division 
of students into classes. (7) Method of teaching in such institutions, whether by 
lectures, recitations, practical exercises, cte. 

B, Examinations. (1) The frequency of and method of examination pending the 
course. (2) Are the examinations at the close of the course conducted by the in- 
structors of the students or by others? If the latter, by whom? 
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C. (1) Degrees conferred and requisites for attainment of each, (2) Privileges 
attached to each degree. 

5. Government of students. 

A, Supervision of studies, by whom exercised, and extent of. 

Z. Supervision over conduct. 

C. By whom arc offenses tried? 

D. Punishments. 

6. A. For what occupations is the course in jurisprudence intended to qualify 
students? 

B, The requisites for admission to cach oceupation; what restrictions as to age, 
sex, citizenship, cte. 

C. Are there any other methods of entcring those occupations where such institu- 
tions exist? Ifso, in what do they differ from those already referred to? 

D. If no institutions exist, how are persons educated for the legal profession? 

7. Is any auxiliary study, such as study in an office of a practicing lawyer, or other 
study intended to give students practical knowledge, required, or if not required, 
is it the custom? IZfso, what is the extent of such study and the regulations or cus- 
toms governing it? 

8. The division or grades of lawycrs (barristers, attorneys, ctc.) with the requisites 
to enter each grade. 

9. How far are the institutions referred to under the supervision or control of the 
State? How far is the conferring of degrees controlled or restricted by the State? 

10. May persous intending to follow any ofthe occupations referred to in paragraph 
6, A, pursue their professional studies under individual instrectors without connec- 
tion with any such institution? 

11. Is admission to the oceupations referred to restricted as to citizenship? If 
foreigners admitted, on what terms. 

12. The socicties among the students for mental improvement; the member ship and 
character of such socictics. 

Notz.—The committce would like to have any catalogues or other printed matter 
relating to legal education, intended for the information of the public, published by 
the institutions or by Governments referred to. 

Il, REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE STUDY OF LAW IN 
EUROPE. © 


Admission to the bar in all continental countries is obtained through 
the universities which are professional schools for the four learned pro- 
fessions—theology, medicine, law, and philosophy. In England and 
America the colleges and universities are chiefly schools for general 
culture; only a few offer provision for thorough professional studies. 
While in England and America the erroneous idea is still predominant 
that a collegiate education need not necessarily precede professional 
study, in continental EKurope it is made a conditio sine qua non, Each 
continental university is divided into faculties (law, theology, medi- 
cine, philosophy), though not everyone has all the four faculties. 
A few have only two faculties (law and theology, or medicine and law). 
To become a lawyer a young man must have graduated in jurispru- 
dence at a university. No bar examination is held, but the degree 
admits him to the bar unless he aspires to a Government position in 
either the judicial or the executive branch; in that case the candidate 
has to pass through rigorous state examinations. 
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The requisites.for admission to the university are substantially the 
same in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. In France.and Italy 
they are not quite so extensive, but may still be considered to be a 
collegiate or classical education. rs Spain, Belginm, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia, this preparatory education is 
Similar, embracing the classical anges the higher mathematics, 
natural science, and history, geography, and history of the world. 
In some couniries this secondary education is more thorough than in 
others, but essentially it is the same in all countries. 

In England secondary education has never become public education. 
From six to twelve years of age the boy attends an eclementary school 
(either a beard or a church school, both of which are aided by public 
grants), An examination determines the ae of the elementary 
period. He then enters one of the numerous undefined and unelassi- 
fied secondary or preparatory schools, or (if means allow him) one 
of the so-called public schools (Eton, Harrow, etc.), or studies at home 
under a tutor. It is quite immaterial to the authorities, how or where 
he obtains his preparation. An examination determines his fitness for 
admission to the study of law. ‘The following rule is in foree in the 
inns of court: 

‘¢ Admission of students: Every person, not otherwise disqualified, 
who shall have passed a public examination at any university within 
the British dominions, or for a commissicn in the Army or Navy, or for 
the Indian civil service, or for the consular service, or for cadetship 
in the three Eastern colonies (Ceylon, Hongkong, and the Straits 
Settlements) shall be entitled to be admitted asa student without pass- 
ing a preliminary examination. Every other person applying to be 
admitted as a student shall, before such admission, have satisfactorily 
passed an examination in the following subjects: The English lan- 
guage, the Latin language and English history. Such examination 
shall be conducted by a joint board, to be appointed by the four inns 
of court.” 

In France the preparatory course of a law student is as follows: 
The primary school concludes its course with the pupil’s twelfth year 
of age, but most of those who intend to pass through secondary schools 
enter special preparatory elementary schools, and at the age of ten 
years enter a lyceum, the course of which is usually completed at the 
close of the eighteenth year ofage. Graduation from a lyceum entitles 
to admission into the University of France, that is, into any of the 
pumerous “facultés” or parts of the great university that embraces 
the academic and professional instruction of entire France. An outline 
of a course of study pursued in lyceums in France is here inserted to 
show the requirements of admission to the study of law, a study which 
lasts from three and a half to four years. 

(1) French.—Grammar finished; extracts from French classics, poeiry and prose; 
compositions, literary and scientific; prosody. 

(2) Latin,—Gramimar, prosody ; extracts from Phedrus, Ovid, Nepos, Virgil, Czesar’s 
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Gallic War, Quintus Curtius, Lueretius, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Pliny, Sallust, Tacitus; 
reading, writing, translation. 

(3) Greek.—Grammar, paradigms and syntax; extracts from Xenophon, Lucian, 
Homer, Herodotus, Euripides, Sophocles, Plato, Plutarch, Aristhophancs, Demos- 
thenes; reading, writing, translation. 

(4) German or English.—Grammar. English texts.—Virst year: Edgeworth’s Tales, 
Aiken and Barbauld’s Evening’s at Home, Primer of English History. Second year: 
Seott’s Tales of a Grandfather, Franklin’s Autobiography, Primer of Greek History, 
Third year: De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, Inving’s Voyages of Columbus, History of 
Rome. Fourth year: Viear of Wakeficld, Tales from Shakespeare, Maeaulay’s Ilis- 
tory of England, Vol. 1. Fifth and sixth years: Julius Cxsar, The Deserted Village, 
The Traveller, A Christmas Carol, David Copperfelkl, Extracts from English histo- 
Tians. German texts similar to the English. 

(5) History.—First year: Ancient History of the Orient—Egypt, Assyria, Palces- 
aime, a hoeaicia, Persia, Second year: Grecee, Vhird year: Rome. Fourth year: 
Europe, particularly France from 395 to 1270 A. D. Fifth year: Same up to 1610. 
Sixth year: Same up to 1789. Seventh year: Cotemporary history and philosophy. 

(6) Geography.—First year: Europe and the Mediterranean basin; the oeeauns. 
Second year: Topography of Africa, Asia, Oeceanica, and America; principal states, 
cities, commercial ports, European possessions. Third year: Topographieal and 
political geography of Frauce and Algiers. Fourth year: Physical, politieal, and 
commercial geography of Enrope. Fifth year: The other continents. Sixth year: 
Physical, political, and commercial geography of France and its colonies, also ad- 
ministrative and economical aspects. 

(7) Arithmetic and matkematics.—Virst year: Roview of fundamental rules; common 
and decimal fractions; mensuration; elements of mathematical geography. Second 
year: Rule of three, percentage, simple interest, discount, mensuration of solids; 
arithmetic completed. Third year: Plane geometry. Fourthyear: Algebra through 
fractions, plane geometry completed. Fifth year: Algebra through equations of the 
second degree; solid geometry. Sixth year: Geometry and trigonometry; cosmog- 
raphy or astronomy. Seventh year: Review of entire course in mathematics with 
practical applications. 

(8) Natural history, physics, and chemistry.—First year: Zodlogy (vertebrata and 
articulata). Second year: Botany, grand divisions of vegetable kingdom (phanero- 
gamia and eryptogamia). Third year: Geology. Fourth year: Physics, properties 
ofmratier, mechanies. Fifth year: Physies, electricity, maguetism, acoustics. Sixth 
year: Chemistry, inorganic and organic. Seventh year: Physics and chemistry, 


e 
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optics, and review of both sciences extended in praetical applications. Anatomy and 
physiology of animals and plants. 

(9) Philosophy in seventh year: This course consists of lectures and the reading of 
one Latin, one Greek, and two French authors. It ineludes an secount of sensibility 
intelligence, and volition, of formal and applied logic, of econscicnee and duty, 
and country, of political duty, of labor, capital, and property, of immortality and 
natural religion. 

(10) Drawing.—First and second years: Perspective with shadows, drawing from 
ornaments in relief, from arehiteetural fragments, from the human head. Third 
year: From architectural fragments, the human body, from prints of bas-relicfs; some 
mechanical drawing of architectural designs. Fourth, fifth, and sixth years: Deeco- 
rative figures, caryatides, friezes, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns, the human 
fioure, and figures of animals. 

In Germany and Austria the boy, after completing his elementary 
education, enters a gymnasium (classical secondary school), a typical 
course of which is here submitted in outline: 

(1) Leligion.—Biblical history cf the Old, and especially the New Testament; cat- 
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echism, with Bible verses [and quotations from tradition], serving as evidence; the 
movable festivals of the church; memorizing of favorite selected hymns; aequaint- 
ance with important contents of the holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament, 
of which leading chapters are to be read in the original text; aequaintance, also, 
with the undisputed facts concerning the origin of the different books of the Bible; 
main points of religious ethics and the ereed; knowledge of the chief epochs of 
church history and its distinguished representatives [notably the lives of the great 
saints]. 

(2) German.—Knowledge of the most important rules of etymology and syntax; 
acquaintance with the great epochs of the national literature; readiug of elassical 
works of modern literature, poetry, and prose; memorizing of selected ballads and 
menlory gems; acquaintance with the forms of poetry and prose; eorrect use of 
written language for the purpose of expressing one’s own thoughts, and in composing 
essays on subjects lying within the student’s own compass of thought and experi- 
ence; simple rlectorical practice and oral discussion of themes after due preparation 
in writing. 

(3) Latin.—Facility in the application of etymology and syntax; acquisition of a 
vocabulary sufficient for the comprehension of the writings of the classic period (as 
far as their contents are not specifically technical), and for the pursuit of professional 
studies, as well as suffieient for the aequisition of modern languages derived from 
Latin; reading of selected number of noted works of classieal literature suitable to 
the degree of proficiency of the students. This reading, going hand in hand with 
grammatical analysis, should lead both to comprehension of the contents and appre- 
ciation of the form. Skill in writing Latin within the limits of expressions learned 
by reading. Compositions should be made with some degree of ease and without 
eoarse inaccuraeics. 

(4) Greck.—Faeility in the Attic etymology and acquaintance with that of the 
epic dialect; knowledge of the fundamental rules of syntax; acquisition of a suffi- 
eient vocabulary; reading of the most noted works in classical literature, poetry, and 
prose, so that an abiding impression is caused of the value of Greek literature and 
its influence upon the development of the various modern literatures. 

(5) French.—Faeility in French etymology and the fundamental rules of syntax; 
acquirement of a vocabulary which will enable the students to understand French 
books of not too difficult a style, and ability to speak and write French within 
certain limits. No coarse inaccuracies should occur in this. 

(6) Hebrew (an optional study).—Insiruction in Hebrew is offered in the two 
highest grades only. Its aim is: Elements of etymology; reading of easy selec- 
tions from the Old Testament. 

English is omitted. 

7. Arithmetic and mathematics.—Y¥acility in operating with denominate numbers 
and business rules. Application of arithmetie in every-day occurrences of practical 
life. Arithmetic up to the development of the binomial theorem, and algebra to 
equations of the second degree (inclusive). Plane and solid geometry, plane trigo- 
nonetry. In all these branches attention is to be paid not only to knowledge resting 
on a firm basis of thorough comprehension, but also at skill in its application. 

(8) History.x—Knowledge of great events in the history of the world which caused 
epochs; biographies of leading personages in them, chiefly from the Greek, Roman, 
and German history. Knowledge of important dates, and thorough acquaintance 
with the seats of historical occurrences. 

(9) Geography.—The principles of mathematical geography. Knowledge of import- 
aut topographical conditions of the earth, and the relations between these conditions 
and the present political divisions. More extended knowledge of central Europe in 
both its topographical and political aspects. . 

(10) Natural history.—Botany: Knowledge of the most important families of the 
natural system and of the classes of the artificial system of Linné. Analysis of 
plants.—Zoélogy: Kuowledge of the most important orders of the elasses of vertee 
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brates; also, some representatives of other classes of the animal kingdom. Miner- 
alogy: Knowledge of the simplest crystal forms, particularly of important minerals. 

(11) Physics end chemistry.k—Knowledge of important phenomena and laws from 
the various branches of physics; also, the simplest parts of chemistry, The essen- 
tials of physical geography. 

(12) Drawing.—Practice of the eye in recognizing forms, and practice in measur- 
ing withtheeye. Skillin correct imitation of flat-surfaced ornaments and of simple 
solids. 

NotTe.—In Gymnasium, drawing is obligatory in the lowest grades; in the upper 
ones it is an elective study. 

(13) Gymnastics.—Calisthenics, marching, and gymnastics with apparatus. Obli- 
gatory for all grades. 

(14) Vocal music.—Songs of four parts. Theory of music. Students of the upper 
grades are excused from this. 

In Switzerland the secondary schools are similar to those of Germany 
and France. They are called cantonal schools, being usually located 
in the center of a canton and maintained by the cantonal government. 

In order to see how rigorously the universities guard their doors 
from intruders not properly qualified to take up professional studies, 
the conditions of admission to the University of Geneva are quoted 
here: 

(1) Students are matriculated without examination for admission, if 
they have obtained a diploma of graduation from the classic or modern 
section of the Geneva gymnasium. (2) The bachelors of Ictters of the 
University of Geneva are also admitted without examination. (3) All 
those who show by diploma or certificate that they have gone through 
a course of study equivalent to 1 and 2, either in Swiss or other classi- 
eal schools. (4) Nonmatriculated students, so-called auditors or spe- 
cial students may be admitted to lectures on special subjects, provided 
they have reached the required age, but they can not graduate nor par- 
ticipate in the official benefits arising from university study. 

In Italy secondary education is offered in the “‘Ginnasi” and 
“Licci.” The course of study in the ginnasi and licei extends through 
eight years; the first five in the ginnasio, then three in the liceo. The 
gymnasial studies are Italian, Latin, Greek, arithmetic, history, and 
geography, and the elements of instruction in Roman and Greek arch- 
cology. The studies of the licec tend toward a higher development, 
for they cover philosophy, mathematics, physics and elements of chem- 
istry, Italian, Roman, and Greek literature, history and geography, 
and natural history. Drawing and modern languages are opticnal 
branches. Gymnastics are obligatory if the student desires to be ad- 
mitted to the examinations. The “licenza ginnasiale,” or graduation 
diploma from the ginnasio, is required for a number of employments 
under government. The ‘licenza liceale,” or graduation diploma from 
the “liceo” is required for admission to the university. 

In Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, as well as in 
Spain, Hungary, the Balkan Principalities, and Russia, secondary 
schools, called variously lyceums, gymnasiums, classical schools, or 
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preparatory schcols prepare for the university, which in all these coun- 
tries are professional schools or higher seats of learning. Belgium and 
Spain follow the example of France and Italy, while Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden follow that of Germany, in their reyuirements for 
admission to the university. There certainly are differences in the 
various courses of study of secondary schools, one country laying more 
stress upon modern languages, another upon ancient languages, but 
essentially they offer a collegiate education (Latin and sometimes 
Greek, or modern languages, the mother tongne and its literature, 
arithmetic, aud mathematics, natural science and history, geography 
and history of the world, drawing, music, and gymnastics). 

The secondary schools that lead wp to the universities or professional 
schools offer no degrees (except in France and Switzerland), such as B. 
A., for in continental Europe the degree of doctor is acquired in the 
university only (LL. D., Djur., OF D., Pls YD.) 


II.—STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN LAW SCHOOLS. 
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Proportion of law students who fail in examination. 

In Austria.—In 1889-$0 (latest report available) 1,85£ senior students 
of law submitted to the “‘rigorosa,” or examination for graduation. Of 
these 1,854 students $9.5 per cent, or 1,659 passed; 195, or 10.5 per cent, 
failed. . 

This refers to all the eight universities of Austria, without Hungary. 
The examination for lawyers inteuding to enter state service, either in 
the judicial or the executive branch of the government comprised three 
groups: (a) Candidates of history of law; (b) candidates of jurispru- 
dence, and (c) candidates for administrative offices. Group (a) had 1,204 
candidates, of which 194, or 16.1 per cent failed; group (b) had 661 
candidates, of which 112, or 16.9 per cent failed; group (¢) had 593 
candidates, of which 54, or 9.1 per cent failed. 

In Hungary.—In 1889-90 (atest report) 1,074 law students were ex- 
amined, of whom 857 passed, while 217, or 20,2 per cent failed. 
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In Germany.—No official data are published, but according to Prof, 
Lexis 13 per cent of the enrolled students fail to finish the course, 9 per 
cent of those who finish the course fail in examination, 12 per cent of 
the graduates fail in the first state examination, and, according to 
Judge F. Werner, 18 per cent fail in the second state examination. 
This refers to the Kingdom of Prussia only. No statisties are avail- 
able for the entire empire. 

In France.—in 1888 (latest report) 1,696 students cf law, at the close 


of the third year’s study, submitted to the final examination, which 
admits to the practice of law; 371, or 21.8 per cent failed. The num- 
ber of students who devoted an additional year to the study of law, 
and at the close of it submitted to the examination for the degree of 
“doctor juris” was 823, of whom 234, or 28.4 per cent failed. 

in ftaly.—tn 1889 (according to “Statistica dell ’Istruzione Second. 
é Superiore” of 1889) 1,113 law students passed out of a total number 
of students, 5,465, the number of candidates for graduation not being 
stated. The number 1,113 includes candidates for three different di- 
plomas, to wit: 987 (of 992) received the diploma of jurisprudence, 81 
received the diploma of procurator, 65 received the notary’s diploma. 
Now, if 987 of 992 candidates for the diploma of jurisprudence passed, 
only 5, or less than 1 per cent, failed. This is so exceptional a state- 
ment, and so much at variance with the figures found in other countries, 
that itis here repeated only after some hesitation and upon the authority 
of the “ Direzione Generale della Statistica.” 

in Norway (according to the“ Universitets-og Skole-Annaler” of 1889) 
the proportion of law students who failed in 1888 was 2.4 per cent (2 out 
of 82, five of whom had previously attempted the examination and 
barely passed it; that is, without credit). This indicates that the stu- 
dents have very careful individual treatment curing the course, or that 
they are not admitted to the examination, unless the faculty is reason- 
ably sure that they can pass it. 

in Russia the graduate of a university is called “candidate.” This 
is the lowest degree conferred. But students who fail to complete the 
prescribed course or fail in examination are termed ‘real students.” 
The proportion of candidates of law to the total number of senior stu- 
dents was only 50 to 52 per cent during the years 1863~77. This does 
not include the three non-Russian nniversities—Dorpat (German), War- 
saw (Polish), and Helsingfors (Finland.) 

From other countries no reliable data concerning the number of fail- 
ures are obtainable. 


e 


Law schools in Hurope. 


1, Austria: Czernowitz, Gratz, Innsbruck, Krakau, Lemberg, Prague, 
(German), Prague (Bohemian). and Vienna. 

2. Belgium: Brussels, Ghent, Liege (or Liittich), Louvaine (cr Lowen). 

3. Denmark: Copenhagen. 
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4, England: Cambridge, London, Oxford; also the Inns of Court in 
London, the only official institutions that admit tothe bar. (See Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales below.) 

5. France: Aix, Algiers, Bordeaux, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, 
Lyons, Montpellier, Nancy, Paris, Poitiers, Rennes, Toulouse, and free 
faculties: Angers, Lille, Lyons, Nantes, Marseilles, and Paris. 

6. Germany: Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Erlangen, Freiberg, Giessen, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Konigsberg, 
Leipzig, Marburg, Munich, Rostock, Strassburg, Tubingen, Wurzburg. 

7. Greece: Athens. 

8. Hungary: Agram, Budapest, Klausenburg, L 10 Academies. 

9. Ireland: Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Galway, and King’s Innin Dublin. 

10. fialy: Bologna, Caglari, Camerino, Catania, Ferrara, Florence, 
Genoa, Macerata, Messina, Modena, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Parma, 
Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Sassari, Siena, Turino Urbino. 

11. Netherlands (Holland): Amsterdam, Groningen, Leiden, Utrecht. 

12. Norway: Christiania. 

13. Portugal: Coimbra. 

14. Roumania: Bukarest. 

15. Russia: Charkow, Dorpat. Helsingfors, Kasan, Moscow, 
Odessa, St. Petersburg, Warsaw. 

16. Scotland: Aberdeen, Edinburg, Glasgow. 

17. Servia: Belgrade. 

18. Spain: Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santi- 
ago, Sevilla, Valencia, Valladolid, Zaragossa. 

19. Sweden: Gothenburg, Lund, and Upsala. 

20. Switzerland: Basel, Berne, Freiburg, Geneva, Lausanne, Neu- 
chatel, Zurich. 

21. Wales: Lampeter. 


Hapenses of law students in Europe. 


Information on this subject is very meager except from France, 
where the fees for tuition and other fees are as follows : 

(1) Students who acquire only a “ Certificate of Capacity” pay for 4 
inscriptions (at $6),$24; 4 library fees (at 50 cents), $2; 1 examination 
fee, $12; 1 certificate of capacity, $8; 1 certified copy of certificate, $5; 
total, $51. 

(2) Students who acquire the degree of “ Bachelor of letters” pay for 
8 inscriptions (at 86), $48; 8 library fees (at 50 cents), $4; 4 examina- 
tion fees (at $12), $48; 4 certificates (at $6), $24; 1 diploma, $20; total, 
$144, 

(3) Students who acquire the degree of “Licentiate” pay for 4 in- 
scriptions (at $6), $24; 4 library fees (at 50 cents), $2; 2 examinations 
(at $12), $24; 2 certificates (at $6), $12; 1 diploma, $20; total, $82. 

(4) Students who acquire the degree of ‘ Doctor of Law” pay for 4 in- 
scriptions (at $6), $24; 4 library fees (at 50 cents), $2; 3 examinations 
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(at $12), $36; 3 certificates (at $6), $18; 1 thesis, $8; 1 certificate for 
thesis, $6; diploma, $20; total, $114. 

Duplicates of certificates and diplomas cost half the original cost. 
Adding these sums we find the total expenses of a doctor of law to 
be for four years, $391, or about 8400. 

In Germany: Thefollowing table is interesting as showing the average 
annual cost of one student at cach of the chief universities of the King- 
dom of Prussia, and the amount contributed toward this cost by the 
State. The balance is defrayed from the interest on irreducible funds 
accumulated by means of endowments and bequests: 
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In German universities, the students pay 20 to 25 marks ($5 or $6) 
for one series of lectures per semester, which amounts to about $120 a 
year for annual lecture fees. Besides this they must pay various small 
fees, aggregating to thesum of $5. No reliable information is available 
at present concerning the student’s personal expenses, board, ete. In- 
stitutions in which the students live-and study together, so-called stu- 
dents’ halls or cclleges, are nowhere found on the continent, while in 
England they seem to be a necessary adjunct of a university. 

In Austria the student pays 1 florin (= 30.7 cents) per weekly lecture 
(or about 26 florins = $9.28 per semester), which will amount to about 
$140 a year for the entire course; besides this a few trifling fees are to 
be paid. Student halls do not exist in Austria. 

In Hungary the law academies charge 30 florins, or $11.70, per year 
for each branch of the course, which would, if the student takes the 
entire course, amount to 8117 for ten studies: Roman law, canonical 
law, civil law, criminal law, administrative law, international law, po- 
litical economy, and history and philosophy of Jaw. Minor fees, such 
as matriculation and examination fees are not included in the foregoing. 

In ftaly the entire expenses of a law student for matriculation, in- 
struction, examinations, and diploma, amount to 860 lires, or $172 for 
the entire course. 

In Belgium the annual fees for lectures are 550 franes, or $50, but 
the student has to pay 100 frances, or 220, for each examination to which 
he is admitted; diploma not included. 

In Denmark: All lectures and exercises in the university of Copen- 
hagen (the only one in Denmark) are gratuitous, neither are fees col- 
lected for matriculation and examination. The state bears all except 
the personal expenses of the student. 
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In Steeden: The lectures and exercises are gratuitous, but fees are 
collected (a) for matriculation, $3; (b) for examinations, each between 
$2 and $3.75; (c) for diplomas, 75 cents. 

In Portugal: The official returns from Portugal fail to state this item. 

In Russia: Rector Bunge of Kiew University, instituted an inquiry 
during the year 1872 into the expenses, personal and otherwise, of the 
students, and found that the minimum expense was 575 roubles per 
year (or about $225 at the present value of the rouble, which is much 
lower than it was ini872). The details were: Lodging, 86 roubles; din- 
ners, 12 roubles; tea, sugar, and bread for breakfast and Inucheon, 48 
roubles; clothing, 66 roubles; lecture fees, 40 roubles; books and mis- 
cellaneous, 45 roubles; Nght and washing, 24 roubles. Ofthe 355 stu- 
dents who replied to the inquiry, 14 lived with their parents and had 
ample means, 36 were supported with means and victuals from home, 
and 56 gave private lessons earning from 251 to 300 roubles a year. 
Forty-three per cent of the students had the benefit of scholarships or 
were excused from paying for lectures and fees. 

It is impossible to give more information under this head with regard 
to other countries without special or additional inquiries which want 
of time will not permit. 


1V.—PROPORTION OF LAW STUDENTS TO POPULATION. 


Prof. J. Conrad, of Halle, Germany, in his “Jahrbiicher ftir National- 
Ockonomie und Statistik,” Dritte, Folge, Erster Band, pp. 376-394, 
gives the following averages after a careful compilation and a compar- 
ative study of statistics, embracing sixty years (1831~91). He calcu- 
lates the averages! since 1886 to be— 


Number of law students in— 


SCOMMNOIN See eR eS ee stale eerie ae te etiam ee ee ee G6, 004 
PMS MU iteceinie luis bose t oie cca ee oe se oes -eelee et Se eee ce ee eee 5, 769 
Reg ogee 2s. Seles tsk se Se ae ee ee ee ee poe 5, 250 
ennai Oo ds see ee sb ode ee eee ss ee ee 5, 238 
COU 2 ais ee wh es oe Se esis ere nee Sree ope a alee er 1, 381 
ey WMG ee oe oad ans Ooi ee eee RRS Sew eee 5 Sere eee 408 
Pac Tel. es esses ac celse sence eaes tee tense eeeee = eek 295 
mM. oa eda cues See eee ea ec.t eee ote wenden Saeaeee ae a 33 
INGiawe Weis See oh eae eek ee eee ees ee one ee re 410 
emcee. Se es Bete So ec kee isa. ec oe ee 562 
MEST ace se cee h co etcet Bearcat aimee beeen tee 1, 594 


Expressed in ratios: In every 100,000 inhabitants there were law 
students: In Germany, 12.5; Austria, 24.6; Italy, 17.3; France, 14; 
Belgium, 23; Holland, 9.1; Switzerland, 10.6; Denmark, 14.8; Norway, 
20.5; Sweden, 11.9; Russia, 2. . 


‘Average attendance; the attendance in winter varics from that in summer. 
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it is interesting to compare these numbers with the numbers of medi- 
cal students: 


Number of medical students in— 


IGEUDATIS® 9 co cc ot BE Nee en meee ey 8, 663 
ACEISCIIIAR 4 oo oct de eR Sees PR EP oe a Sc ee 5, 553 
HURLEY 2 ono cewe scold Se eS oe eee eee ree ee eee eee mee 6, 258 
IPRDCS » ond occ he es ee ee eee 5, 523 
SOEs Ge Sa eee ee rer 1, 450 
JEU 2 eS ae ee eee 1, 203 
ae BI eco cos cals ek Ve cece cas dacbe dade wacticeks ets d ace cee eees ce 762 
ee ts ee ean a2 ciate Nas aes Ae eee eens core owes 452 
fee eee eee clea eee er Ale timing ose ates ME MEA Gnd oi cie/ou een ties meets 397 
CO WQIOO 6 68 SEE s Be eee ae Oe eee ee rere or yA 708 
Pheer re eres ersteme 2 atcieeareio' Eos ac aren acini wicaon’s suaeck ae Sb a SGs eu os Semele Sekt 3, 155 


Expressed in ratios: In every 100,000 inhabitants there were medical 
students: In Germany, 18; Austria, 20.8; Italy, 20.6, France, 14.4; 
Belgium, 24.2; Holland, 26.7; Switzerland, 27.2; Denmark, 20.2; Nor- 
way, 19.2; Sweden, 15.1; Russia, 3.9. : . 

To complete the survey we attach here also the number of students 
of the fourth faculty, the philosophical, the graduates of which either 
enter upon positions as professors in secondary schools or, having 
studied modern sciences, follow technical pursuits, 


Number of students of philesophy in— 


Moret Signer eerie ia ele ic oc SG om Kee EG-c ea eGe Sens e%soue hes Secewen eee 8, 225 
2OCUSIIUTG) 268s 50 6 ieee es Renee reece eee sate Sei 2 ee eee 1 ise 
EAU Wea ete eta nie tion oe sie ie Se Cr ye eae ee or ceo 4, 035 
VAUCe <.5 225 SE ts Sree et eae ee eee tSGriS 4,826 
TES SUGTUNGO 0 & 6 Gece eee 1 Sune ene eeeeeeciee es eer te eee ge Pita a siepom oe sete enye 2, 108 
[EUCUIOOOL S965 CRE ies OSs ea casi Cra oe ee) eer aye sere te 434 
penn eb ee eee ees eres cet hada els... deyaaiatas See 
Be eee eee ape eee cla ee oe eet Ce ecm oo se eae ie aera 268 
NODS 6 Gabe GR 6865 20 oe Gee ae seer eee ce aoe een eee ea G24 
Be Es eS eg i a odes kta cass dee ee eee L425 
Dee a eee ee sara eae Se Sea A ated eee = coe Ney ae Soca eee eee 3, 312 


Eixpressed in ratios: In every 100,000 inhabitants there were stu- 
Gents of philosophy: In Germany, 17.1; Austria, 7.6; Italy, 13.2; France, 
12.2; Beigium, 35.1; Holland, 9.6; Switzerland, 17.8; Denmark, 11.9; 
Norway, 36.2; Sweden, 30.3; Kussia, 4.1. 

Omitting the students of theology, Prof. Conrad classifies the Eure- 
pean couniries according to the number of students of the other three 
faculties as follows: . 

Tn every 100,000 inhabitants Belgium has the greatest number of wni- 
versity students, to wit, 82-3; Norway, has 76.6; Sweden, 56.3; Austria, 
53.9; Italy, 51.3; Switzerland, 50.4 (50.4 male and 5.2 female); Germany, 
48.1; Holland, 43.4; France, 42.6; Russia, 9.9. : 

In explanation of the phenominal ratio found in Belgium it must be 
Stated that many restrictions to admission to Belgian universities 
have been removed, the conditions of admission now being the casiest 
known anywhere, 
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The authority quoted above lays particular stress upon the fact that 
the duration of the course in law is shorter in Prussia than in other 
countries, to wit, about 7.17 semesters, or 3.58 years; but it must be 
remembered that the average age of students of law when entering 
upon their professional or university studies is 20 years, hence that 
they rarely graduate before theirtwenty-fourth year of age. 

The folowing comparison is interesting: In Prussia the students of 
theology study on an average 3.93 years, those of law 3.58 years, those 
of medicine 6.10 years, those of philosophy 5.30 years. The normal—that 
is, prescribed—course is, for theology, 3.5 years (12 per cent of the stu- 
dents went beyond it); for law, 3.5 years (7.49 per cent went beyond it); 
for medicine, 5 years (8.27 per cent went beyond it); for philosophy, 4 
years (22.55 per cent went beyond it). 

It is to be regretted that other countries do not report these details. 
Only Sweden and Norway do so. Students of law have to pass an 
average of 1.38 years in Upsala and 1.52 years in Land in preliminary 
or preparatory studies, and 4.08 years in Upsala and 3.33 years in 
Lund in professional studies, or a total of 5.5 years in Upsala and 4.8 
years in Lund. In Norway the students of law are obliged to attend 
the lectures of the philosophical course for one year (in Belgium two 
years) before they can begin their law studies, which last 4 years. In 
Holland the average course of law studies is 4.05 years; in Austria it 
is required to be 4 years. 

At present (1891-92) Austria stands at the head of the list in number 
of law students. Compare this list: 

In every 100,000 inhabitants there are found 


ae | Per cent 
Country. LS | of all stu- 

sae ge | dents. 
AMUSE ocacgoesbas sss0euapaseenepsonsEenuedqeneccusudooHDensasusuanoenasooHedadouc 2256 43.9 
UNG DGH C0 ee See Sc se ces Bee ae he Shoe cee ome nereoasS oe cS ese 23.0 Bind, 
INGIMVEN oc cba nad éoscnccdde sos ausceaGacdeahe send decoousssuccdcesedccsndnsanaccoasoas 20a5 26.7 
Italy ee ee ere eas ite ey de ine as mts) Me aft EI Ta res rm cea in Ry eye ye et ne Wes hae of 
TREE OVERS aes eee ET Ee or re eeu Mine rea rn, arts eee Ris eae, Op 13.8 8253) 
(CRE LUN ETUC ds Bee ie As cee ee inne ei epee eens ere oe ee ee eee nee eee 1250 25.9 
SVG CTA meen eta Se ca cue coca 2d aca pec tava areas al aave leyuetenece carey sie (ave aves rey cnapey cater sters eee tn ee mee taeee 11.9 Gao) 
FSSA REVASTEA 2 G0 mee oo epee ee ee ee eer ee ee eee os aeecar rac 10.6 19.0 
BTSTEQD NN GHC MMe each ere scons ayaa cs ope 2 jess ae aise A aVS ena TED See ee eae So Br ree een 9.1 19, 2 
TRESS ccs ee Se SES Ca Ee ree a Pe re siotala ermal ate rere 2.0 19.8 


From this it is seen that in Austria about twice as many university 
students study law as in Germany, to wit, 43.9 per cent of the total 
attendance of the three faculties (in 1878 it was 54.4 per cent). No 
other country comes near this percentage. But if we consider the 
causes, the fact is easily explained. All who seek a general culture in 
Austrian universities, and not merely a professional preparation, such 
as the members of the aristocracy and plutocracy, literary men, and 
tutors of wealthy boys, etc., attend the law faculty, while in Germany 
they attend the philosophical faculty. 
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The following summary may prove useful: 
Atéicndance in Luropean universities, expressed in per cents. 


| 


Country. | Year. | Law.  Medicine.! ai a3 
CIGRMAMY .oooncosopsetocaceneensneacode ceeseoueReec oceuapudes | 1886-87 25. 9 37.9 36. 2 
AUIRIOUE oAoo on oeeoose Petre rere ee onineiaieie oie sale) Seve cielo eeremicn sd | 1886-87 43.9 42.4 13.6 
THUG: conn cocndene6 Coos DAS ODES SBHE BEE ss an eO OR OR BA AOUORoSnBnoDe 1886-87 33.7 40.3 26.6 
IMG RNC no to cce dows COO go ECHO OU en One ene Ee Ae e neers 1886-87 32.3 34.0 Sool 
IXYMO TIN aoocoosaned joouace acc SHOO COmUBU RI bU OnE Bede cemcacebe 1886-87 | 27.9 29. 4 owe, Tl 
TEEN 5 3a Set ee re 1886-87 | 19. 9 | 58.8 212 
aL Z CIs On Ceepteepeta ert seven rs camer tinis occa craic cclsa eicmeisisimin ee 1886-87 19.0 | 48. 4 32.9 
INORWEY cooosnccocnS suse nssuousaeusanenasaEsu aouonnoD coUseEDE 1886-87 | 26.7 25.9 47.3 
SOU nonaéecdonnene Sos Soon ee See ees eee eee ene eee 1826-87 16.9 Bed) 47.9 
BUI orn Ansan ayn stay ecat a stahes talc crave sisraia'Siere viele c's ini cinieieis siterdje | 1886-87 21.5 3.8 34. 8 
IRS Me oo acund con no Uns Oe eee ener SOON eae eee ae | 1886-87 LES 35. 2 45.0 
| J 


In connection with this discussion it is well to consider the following 
statement: Prof. W. Lexis, of Gottingen, has in his recent book! un- 
dertaken to show the discrepancy between the number of students of 
law, respectively graduates of law, and the number needed to fill the 
positions offered by the central government, by provincial and com- 
munal authorities, corporations, ete. Altogether, he says, the annual 
demand for lawyers in the service of justice is 162; in other state and 
imperial service, 100; in provincial and communal service, 20; as inde- 
pendent attorneys and notaries, 180, and in the service of corporations 
and in other business positions, 10; together 472, or, to use a round 
number, 475. Now, supposing that the average time for legal studies 
in the university is 3§ years, that 25 per cent should be added to the 
number in demand to include failures in examinations, we have a normal 
number of 2,080 to meet the annual demand for lawyers in Prussia. 

But notice that in 1880-81 the Prussian universities had 3,103; in 
1881-82, 3,112; in 1882-83, 2,992; in 1883-84, 2,713; in 1884-85, 2,501; 
in 1880-86, 2,411; in 1886-87, 2,503; in 1887-88, 2,722; in 1888-89, 
2,821; in 1889-90, 2,923; in 1890-91, 3,090. 

In 1881-82 the number had reached its maximum, and decreased 
slowly until the year 1885-86. From that year until 1890 the number 
again increased rapidly, and nearly reached the maximum of 1881. 
Now, if the normal number needed to meet the demand is considered, 
as stated, too low by about 100 or 200, there is still a surplus of many 
hundreds who will never find remunerative positions as judges or 
prosecutors, but must wait from 6 to 15 years and work as assistants 
in courts and administrative offices without any remuneration whatever. 


V. ENTERING THE PROFESSION AND GRADES OF LAWYERS. 


In England: The consolidated regulations of the several societies 
of Lincoln’s, the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, and Gray’s Inn 
now in force contain the following rules concerning the mode of enter- 
ing the profession of law: 


1 “Denkserift tiber die Normalzahl der Studirenden.” 
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CALLING TO THE BAR. 


RULE 16, Every student shall have attained the age of twenty-one 
years before being called to the bar. 

RULE 17. Every student shall have kept twelve terms before being 
ealled to the bar, unless any term or terms shall have been dispensed 
with, under special circumstances, by the benchers of his inn. 

RULE 18. No student shall be called to the bar unless such student 
shall, to the satisfaction of the council of legal education, have 
passed a public examination for the purpose of ascertaining his fitness 
to be called to the bar, and having obtained from the council a certifi- 
cate of having passed such examination. 


CENTIVICATES TO PRACTICE UNDER TUE BAR, 


RULE 22, No student shall be allowed to take out a certificate to 
practice under the bar without the special permission of the master's ot 
the bench of the inn of court of which he is a student, to be given by 
order of such masters; and no such permission shall be granted to any 
student unless he shall be qualified to be called to the bar, and the 
regulations as to screening names in the halls, benchers’ rooms, and 
treasurers’ or stewards’ offices, applicable to students desirous of being 
called to the bar, shall be applicable to students desirous of practicing 
under the bar. Such permission shall be granted for one year only from 
the date thereof, but may be renewed annually. 


COUNCIL OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 


RULE 23. The council of legal education shail consist of twenty 
benchers, five to be nominated by each inn of court, of whom four shall 
be a quorum. The members of the council shall remain in office for 
two years, and each inn shall have power to fill up any vacancy that 
may occur in the number of its nominees during that period. To this 
council shall be intrusted the power and duty of superintending the 
education and examimation of students and of arranging and settling 
the details of the several measures which may be deemed necessary to 
be adopted for those purposes or in relation thereto, and such other 
matters, as are herein in that behalf mentioned. 


THE COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION. 


RULE 24, A permanent committee of eight members shail be ap- 
pointed by the council, to be called the committee of education and ex- 
amination, of whom three shall be a quorum. ‘Two members of such 
cominittee, to be selected by the committee, shall go out of office at the 
end of two years from the 11th of January, 1875, and two members, to 
be selected in like manner, shall go out at the end of every succeeding 
two years. No member going out shall be reéligible until he has been 
at least one year out of office. 
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RvuLeE 25, The committee shall, subject to the control of the council, 
superintend and direct the ACanOn ane examination of students and 
all matters of detail in respect to such education and examination. 


-THE EXAMINERS, 


RULE 38, The council shall appoint so many examiners, not exceed- 
ing six, and so many assistant examiners as may from time to time be 
necessary, who shall hold office during the pleasure of the council. No 
examiner shall hold office for more than three years consecutively, nor 
shall he, after he has held office for that period, be reéligible until he 
has been at least one year out of office. 

RULE 39. In every year after the second two of the examiners to be 
selected by the council shall retire. | 

RuLE 40. Each examiner shall receive a salary of one hundred and 
twenty guineas a year, and each assistant examiner a fee not exceed- 
ing twenty guineas for each examination. 

RULE 41. No member of the council, and no person who is, or within 
two years has been, a professor anneal by the council, fell be eli- 
gible as an examiner. 


THE EXAMINATION FOR STUDENTSHIP AND CALL TO THE BAR. 


RULE 42. The subjects for examination shall be the following: 

(1) Jurisprudence, including international law, public and private; 
(2) the Roman civil law; (3) constitutional law and legal history; (4) 
common law; (5) equity; (6) the law of real and personal property; (7) 
criminal law. 

RuLE 43. No student shall receive from the council the certificate of 
fitness for call to the bar required by the four terms of court unless he 
shall have passed a satisfactory examination in the following subjects, 
viz: (1) Reman civil law; (2) the law of real and personal property; (3) 
common law, and (4) equity. 

RULE 44, No student shall be Seana for cail to the bar until he 
shall have kept nine terms; but students shall have the option of pass- 
ing the examination in Roman civil law, required by Rule 48, at any 
time after having kept four terms. 

RULE 45, The council may accept as an equivalent for the examina- 
tion in any of the subjects mentioned in Rule 45, other than common 
law and equity— 

1. A degree granted by any university within the British dominions 
for which the qualifying examination was in law; 

2. A certificate that any student has passed any such examination, 
though he may not have taken the degree for which such examination 
qualified him; and 

8. The testamur of the public examiners for the degree of civil law a 
Oxford that the student has passed the necessary examination for th 
degree of bachelor of civil law; 
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Provided the council is satisfied that the student, before he obtained 
his degree, or obtained such certificate or testamur, passed a sufficient 
examination in such subject or subjects. 

RULE 46. There shall be four examinations in every year, one of 
which shall be heid in sufficient time before each term to enable the 
requisite certificates to be. granted by the council before the first day 
of such term. The days of examination shall be fixed by the commit- 
tee, and at two of such examinations, viz, at those to be held next before 
Hilary and Trinity terms, there shall be an examination for student- 
ships. 

RULE 47. As an encouragement to students to study jurisprudence 
and Reman civil law, twelve studentships of 100 guineas each shall be 
established, and divided equally into two classes, one class of such 
studentships to continue for two years, and to be open for competition 
to any student as to whom not more than four terms shall have elapsed 
since he kept his firstterm, and another class to continue for one year only 
and to be openfor competition toany student not then already entitled to 
a studentship, as to whom not less than four and not more than eight 
terms shall have elapsed since he kept his first term; two of each class of 
studentships to be awarded by the council on the recommendation of the 
committee, after every examination, before Hilary and Trinity terms, 
respectively, to the two students of each set of competitors who shall 
have passed the best examination in both jurisprudence and Roman 
eivil law. But the committee shall not be obliged to recommend any 
studentship to be awarded if the result of the examination be such as, 
in their opinion, not to justify such recommendation. Where any can- 
didates appear to be equal, or nearly equal, in merit, the council may, 
if they think fit, divide the studentship between them equally, or in 
such proportions as they consider just. Where in any year a student- 
ship in either class is not awarded by reason of the candidates not 
appearing to deserve it, the council may, if they think fit, appropriate 
it or a portion of it for that year to the other class, or may offer it for 
competition in some other subject. 

RULE 48. Each inn of court shall bear the expense of the student- 
ships awarded to its own students. 

2ULE 49. The examiners shall submit their examination papers to 
the committee for approval at such time as the committee shall direct; 
and the number of marks to be attributed to each paper shall also be 
submitted to the committee for approval. 

RULE 50. Previous to each examination the ‘committee shall give 
such notice as they shall think fit of the books and branches of sub- 
jects in which students will be required to pass at such examination 
in order to be entitled to a certificate under Rule 43. 

RuuE 51. The examinations shall be partly in writing and partly 
VIVA VOCE. 
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RuLE 52. One examiner at least shall be present during the whole 
time of the examination in writing. 

RULE 53. The board of examiners shall, after each examination, re- 
port the result thereof to the committee, who shall submit to the coun- 
cil the names of those students, if any, who are, in their opinion, 
entitled to receive certificates under Rule 43, or to obtain studentships. 

RULE 54, At every call to the bar those students who have obtained 
studentships shall take rank in seniority over all other students who 
shall be called on the same day. 

RULE 55, All students shall be bound by variations as may from 
time to time be made in these regulations. 


In France: Here, as everywhere on the continent of Europe, the 
profession of law is entered through the common vestibule of all the 
four professions—the university; but less time is spent in theoretical 
study than inGermany. Two grades of lawyers are found in Franee— 
“avons” and “avocat.” The avoué is a very inferior kind of legal 
functionary who is not permitted to plead, and usually acts in subal- 
tern positions or in small villages without courts of justice, but may 
prepare briefs. He holds a “certificate of capacity,” obtained, after 
two years’ study of law, by passing an examination conducted by the 
faculty under supervision of the State. The university grants a de- 
eree of “bachelor of law” when an examination for that purpose is 
passed. After three years of study in law a “diploma of licentiate of 
law” is granted after a rigid examination. This degree admits to the 
profession. If a student takes up an additional course and spends 
another (the fourth) year in the study of law, he may acquire the 
degree of “doctor of law.” ‘Though this degree is not required for the 
practice of law, it is most desirable for ambitious young men who 
expect to enter positions in the higher service of the state. The posi- 
tion of a French notary is not easily defined. He seems to be a combi- 
nation of a banker, a justice of the peace, a real-estate agent, a con- 
veyancer, an official copyist, and family friend. 

In Germany: A law student who passes his first or graduation 
examination, after three and a half years’ study in the university (itis 
immaterial whether he acquires a degree or not, the degree being merely 
an academic honor) is thereby entitled to enter the ‘service of prac- 
tical preparation,” his work in the university being considered theoret- 
ical preparation. This service in the practice of law lasts three years 
and is required of all lawyers, whether intending to enter the public 
service or not. Of this period one year is spent in the service of pub- 
lic administration, either governmental, provincial, or communal, one 
year and a half in subordinate service in lower courts, and half a year 
in the office of a lawyer who is admitted to the higher courts. 

This three years’ practical unremunerative service is required of all 
legal students; that is, of private practitioners and of all who intend to 
become judges, prosecutors, or attorneys, and also of all who intend to 
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enter the higher administrative and financs service. At the expira- 
tion of three years’ practical preparation a second examination in law 
is to be passed (neither after nor before the expiration of that time) by 
all who wish to enter the public service. This second examination, 
which is entirely in writing, embraces common civil law, commercial 
law, exchange, bankruptcy law, civil procedure, criminal law and pro- 
cedure, state aud administrative law, ecclesiastical law, police law, 
political economy, and science of finance. This examination is a req- 
uisite for the appointment as judge, notary, clerk of court, practice of 
attorney in higher courts, or the appointment to higher administrative 
office. Applheants for a position as notary must spend two years-in 
practical work in a notary’s office. Attorneys when having passed the 
Second examination are eligible for judgeships. 

The entire institution of legal studies and professional preparation is 
reeulated by the governments of the various states which constitute 
the Empire. One distinction is to be made, however. The second ex- 
amination referred to, which opens the way to remunerative service, 18 
not dependent upon any academic degree acquired. The degree of 
“doctor juris” is conferred in the university by the faculty alone; pri- 
vate institutions for legal studies non est. Compare subsequent state- 
ments concerning Austria and Norway; also preceding statement con- 
eerning France. 

The foregoing statements have reference to the conditions existing 
in all the German states. In Prussia the law students who have passed 
their first examination and spent three years in practical preparation 
are called “ Referendars.” After they have passed their second exam- 
ination and entered the state service they are called “ Assessors,” but 
act without pay as clerks of court, assistant prosecutors, and assistant 
judges. It may be six, eight, or ten years before they receive a defi- 
nite appomtment. Not until that is made can the young lawyer expect 
any remuneration. 

A distinction between attorneys and barristers is not made in Ger- 
many. The functions of lawyers are essentially the same as in America. 


In Austria: Adnussion to the practice of law, provided it is in 
relation to the public service, is dependent upon a certain number of 
years of study in a university law faculty or in a faculty of science and 
organization of government. The close of this period is marked by 
passing three theoretical state examinations, to wit: In history of law, 
jurisprudence, and science of government. 

Students who do net intend to enter the public service, nor aspire 
for a degree, are still subject to the rules of study, according to which 
no lawyer is admitted to practice unless he can prove to have attended 
the law faculty for four years and has a diploma of graduation. The 
above-mentioned examination in history of law takes place at the close 
of the second year of study, and all faw students, whether preparing 
for the public service or not, are subject to it. 
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The subjects embraced by the examination in history of law are (1) 
Roman law; (2) ecclesiastical law; (3) German law; (4) history of Aus- 
tria (of the formation of the EHmpire and the development of public 
law). 

The subjects embraced by the examination in jurisprudence and 
science of government are (1) Austrian private law; (2) Austrian com- 
mercial law and law of exchange; (3) Austrian civil procedure; (4) 
Austrian civil law and procedure; (9) Austrian constitutional law; (6) 
Austrian administrative law; (7) political economy and industrial 
policy; (8) science of finance, with special regard to Austrian finance 
legislation. 

An application to this second examination is not permissible unless 
the student has successfully passed the first examination. 

All students of law are obliged to attend one lecture course in mental 
philosophy previous to the first examination, and a course of lectures 
on philosophy of law and comparative statistics after having passed 
the first examination. 

Formerly the degree of doctor juris made the bearer eligible to 
positions in the public service, but the law of 1891 relegates the degree 
to a mere academic honor and prescribes the aforementioned examina- 
tion for doctors juris also. 

Distinetions in regard to grades of lawyers, such as solicitor and 
attorney, or avoué and avocat, are not made in Austria. 

In Italy: The state exercises supervision over the professional 
preparation of lawyers through the university, rectors and professors 
as the state’s representatives with regard to the quantity of matter to 
be learned (see course of study), just as it does with reference to the 
medical students. The university authorities, in their capacity of 
servants of the state, control the conferring of academic degrees which 
are.essential for the purpose of entering the profession. The official 
returns say but little on the subject of examinations outside of ex- 
aminations for degrees, but we gather enough from them to state that 
the graduates of the law faculties must submit to a state examination 
in order to be abie to enter the public service. This service may bein 
the executive or judicial branches of the Government. This provision 
is set aside only where particular technical knowledge or rare skill in 
some specialty is required. Women are admitted to the study of law 
and to the degrees, but are prohibited from the practice of law. 

A distinction in the grades of lawyers is made between “ attorneys,” 
“ procurators,” and “notaries.” Attorneys or “‘avocati” must pass an 
examination to be admitted to higher courts; precurators do not plead 
in higher courts. 

In Belgium: The official returns state that it is necessary for the 
student, for the purpose of entering the profession as attorney, to have 
passed through the university and have acquired the degree of doctor 
of law. Moreover, his name must be inscribed on the official list of 
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attorneys in a court of justice, which can not be done without evidence 
of attendance at the university, such as is prescribed, certified to by 
the faculty. Hence the graduate’s admission to the bar is solely de- 
pendent upon his professional preparation in the university. Women 
are not prohibited from acquiring the academic degree; but that degree 
does not admit them to the practice of law. 

To become a justice of peace it is not necessary to have the degree 
of doctor of law. This degree is, however, requisite for positions of 
judges of courts “of the first instance” and higher courts and other 
offices in the judiciary branch of the government. 


In the Netherlands: The same conditions prevail which are found 
in Belgium, except that a special state examination must be passed 
after two years’ practical work subsequent to graduation from the 
university. 

In Norway: When a law student has completed his studies in the 
university he presents himself at one of the law examinations held by 
the faculty. These examinations take place twice a year, and at 
each eleven subjects (ten theoretical and one practical) are sub- 
mitted to be worked out in writing within three, five, or ten hours, 
according to the nature of the subject (the whole under surveil- 
lance). This is followed by a severe oral examination. If the exami- 
nation is passed the degree ‘“‘candidatus juris” is conferred upon him. 
A subsequent examination is required for the degree of “doctor juris.” 
Passing these examinations gives access to the most important offices 
in the legal profession, particulary the judgeships, which are always 
filled by appointment, never by popular election. Attorneys and bar- 
risters are also appointed In the supreme cours. The state recognizes 
no lawyer who has not acquired his professional education in the uni- 
versities, but most young lawyers Serve as assistants in a lawyer’s office 
for the purpose of gaining practical experience. This apprenticeship 
is passed partly during the four years of university study or after 
having acquired a degree. 

In Denmark: Essentially the same conditions are found that pre- 
vail in Norway. According to a regulation of September 26, 1890, 
the requirements of the state examination for the grade of advocate 
(or lawyer) are less stringent than formerly; but they still prescribe a 
full course of law studies in the university. Judges of higher courts 
must be doctors of law. 


In Sweden: The distinction between attorneys and barristers (‘ad- 
vocate” and “avoué”) does not exist. For the purpose of pleading 
in court it is necessary to have attended a university, but not to have 
obtained a degree as in Norway, or a “certificate” as in France, but 
the state guards its offices, both in the administrative and judiciary 
branches, by requiring the candidates to pass state examinations, par- 
ticulars of which are not at hand. 

In Portugal: The degree of bachelor of law obtained in the Uni- 
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versity Coimbra (the only university in Portugal) admits to the 
practice of law. No distinctions are made in the grades of lawyers. 
In the competition for higher positions in the royal public service the 
holders of the degree have the preference. 


in Hungary: The candidate of law must give proof of having at- 
tended the law course in one of the three universities, or in any of the 
law academies of Hungary (or Austria), and have passed (a) the grad- 
uation examination, (0) the state examination, from which he is excused 
in case he has acquired the degree of doctor of law. This degree admits 
to the profession, hence the degree is not a mere academic honor. Only 
those who enter the public service are subjected to a state examina- 
tion. The graduation examination, which entitles to a certificate of 
capacity, must be passed before the candidate is admitted to the degree 
examination. After having gone through the theoretical work of the 
university the candidate is called “aspirant advocat” and must pass 
three years In a lower court and in the office of a lawyer of good stand- 
ing before he is recognized by the authorities as a lawyer. During 
this time his name is recorded on the roll of lawyers in the ‘chamber 
of lawyers,” and he performs minor duties which initiate him into the 
routine of legal work There is only one grade of lawyers in Hungary. 
Notaries must have spent their three years’ practical work in a notary’s 
office. Women may study law in the universities, but they are debarred 
from the legal profession. 


From Russia no information concerning the requirements for admis- 
sion to the profession (other than is found in the syllabus on pp. 
118-125) is available. 


VI. SOURCES OF JURISPRUDENCE IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


The remarks under this head are inserted as an introduction to the 
courses of study in law for the purpose of enabling the reader to sea 
why certain subjects are treated more fully in Europe than would seem 
justified in this country; and, again, why others are treated lightly 
upon which our law schools bestow much attention and great care. 

Roman law is the most prolific source of jurisprudence in Europe. 
It saturates both the science of law and the everyday practice of the 
common people. In all the many countries that were once subject to 
Roman rule, Roman customs and laws remained, to a certain limited 
extent, the basis of legal practice long after the fall of the Western 
Empire. But in Germanic countries (Germany, England, and the 
three northern countries) Germanic custom and tribal laws predomi- 
nated until, in the twelfth century, through the efforts of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, then a famous law school and still one of the fore- 
most seats of learning of Italy, Roman law was introduced as a science 
in Germanic countries. After the revival of letters, and subsequently 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and cighteenth centuries, the sct- 
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ence of Roman law was superinduced, as it were, into the modern 
science of law. The discovery of Gaius’s Commentaries (in 1816) has 
had no small share in the esteem in which Roman law is held at pres- 
ent in Europe. 

England occupies an exceptional position in regard to law. Theold- 
est law there is based upon Anglo-Saxon laws (sixth to eleventh cen- 
turies), Later, Norman rule brought Norman customs and laws, 
slightly tainted with Roman law, through French channels. In its 
further development law in Great Britain remained custom law (com- 
mon law), the law consisting of judges’ decisions or precedents. Roman 
law also found an introduction into England especially through Vaca- 
rius, who had studied in Bologna, but it never attained the importance 
it found in countries of the former Roman Empire. 

All the continental countries had been more or less subjected to the 
sway of the Roman Empire for centuries, while in England the Romans 
did not leave a deep impress upon laws and eustoms of the people. 
When in continental Europe, after a period of great unrest and chaos 
(during the great migration that lasted nearly 200 years), the former 
Roman “municipia” or cities formed the nuclei of law and order, it 
was but natural! that the basis of their newly constructed jurisprudence 
should be the well-known Roman law, especially since it had been 
codified more systematically than any other law. 

The Teutonic or Germanic tribes (the Franks in France, the Longo- 
bards or Lombards, Vandals, and Goths in Italy and Spain, the Saxons 
in England, anda host of others in Germany and the northern penin- 
Sulas) had their ancient tribal customs which gradually developed, 
during succeeding centuries, into native custom law, of which the 
feudal Jaw! was the most important. It was often difficult to har- 
monize feudal law that reigned supreme in the castles and possessions 
of chiefs, lords, and petty princes, with Roman law, modified and 
adapted to existing circumstances In the cities (the so-called free cities), 
hence the frequent contests between princes and cities. . 

When the Church of Rome came to be recognized as the successor 
of Imperial Rome, its law, that is, the canonical or ecclesiasticallaw as- 
sumed importance over all of Europe, except in Russia, which, during the 
middle ages, was not considered part of Europe. This law referred 
chiefly to marriage and parental relations, church property, etc. In 
Russia the canonical law of the Greek Church was adopted later. 

Side by side with the ancient custom law, feudal law, Roman law, 
and canonical law, another source of jurisprudence became prominent 
as monarchism developed strength, 7. ¢., the laws of princes. In France, 
for instance, the ordinances of the Merovingians, Carolingians, Capets, 
Valois, and Bourbons became national laws when all the provincial 

1Law of knight-service. The ‘‘nervus rerum,” money or its equivalent, has al- 


ways been the most prolific source of litigation, hence the feudal law relating to 
possessions in land and servitude formed the greater part of the law practice. 
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parliaments adopted them. In Germany some tribal laws had been 
codified soon after the great migration (000-600 A. D.). They referred 
to certain important points of law, for instance, the Salian law (regu- 
lating the snecession of princes). 

Hence we see several sources of jurisprudence in continental Europe: 
Custom law, Roman law, feudal law. canonical law, and law of princes. 
From all of these arose (when the nations began to centralize) in each 
country a national kw, peculiar to itself, 7. ¢., a French, a German, an 
Italian, a Spanish, etc., law. These laws were in a few instances ecdi- 

ed (as for instance in 1328 and 1375 the “ Saxon and Suabian Mirrors ” 
in Germany, in 1050 the “ Carolina” or criminal code of Charles V), 
but in most cases they remained uncollected until the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. France, after the year 1759, began the codifica- 
tion (Napoleon’s Five Codes of ‘ Droit Francais”). During the middle 
ages southern or Roman France followed Roman law (the written law) 
while northern or Frankish France followed custom law. But Roman 
law became predominant during the sixteenth century, and France was 
temporarily the acknowledged center for the study of Roman law, 
especially the university of Montpellier. 

The early centralization of France made a unification of legal cus- 
toms possible, while in disjointed Germany such an effort has not sue- 
ceeded to the present day. Germany at present enjoys uniform codes 
of commercial and criminal law, but has no uniform code of civil law 
as yet. Each petty state has its own code of civil law. The same 
holds good for Italy where a uniform criminal code was not adopted 
until 1890. In Spain and Italy canonical law assumed more importance 
than in France, Germany, and England. In the northern cointries the 
national custom laws are more distinct than on the continent, and show 
greater deviation from the Roman law, while ecclesiastical law has lost 
its significance since the time of the church reformation (1525), 
Scandinavian laws were codified very early, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

In England the established church claimed and still claims attention 
of the legal profession through its legai and political prerogatives, 
henee canonical law is still a subject of study in England. while in 
America it never had any significance. The common law, this peculiar 
English growth (custom law), has its strongest roots in the struggle 
and fusion of the various nationalities that make up the present popu- 
lation, the Celts, Angio-Saxons, Danes, and Normans. One wave of 
conquerors after another pressed upon these in possession of the land, 
and in the struggle resulting therefrom a limit was found beyond which 
the conquerors could not proceed without injury to themsclyves. The 
limit was not always uniform owing to the different amount of opposi- 
tion the aggressors found, and in absence of uniform codes the deci- 
sions of courts of various stages and ages were quoted and applied in 
analogous cases. Henceit is truly said “that in England and America 
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the study of law concerns itself chiefly with what has been and what is 
law, while on the continent of Kurope they study what law ought to 
be.”—David Dudley Field. When Roman law became more and more 
the recognized standard in continental Europe, English lawyers di- 
rected their attention to it also, and at present it is studied carefully in 
English law schools. (See Appendix I.) 

The feudal law, the law of ‘knight-service (Lehusrecht), has disap- 
peared in Europe. A few legal customs (law of succession in England), 
some technical terms in modern codes (right of fief, ete.), and rare 
allusions to conditions during the middle ages remind us of its former 
existence, but it has lost all influence upon the formation of national 
laws. 

We group in tabulated form the sources of jurisprudence according 
to their respective importance as follows: 

England.—(1) English common law; (2) Roman law; (8) ecclesiasti- 
eal law. 

France.—(1) Roman law; (2) provincial and national laws, resulting 
in‘code Napoleon and present national codes; (3) ecclesiastical law. 

Germany.—(1) Roman law; (2) leclesiastical law; (3) Provincial 
and national law. 

Austria.—(1) Roman law; (2) Keclesiastical law; (3) Provincial and 
national law. 

Spain.—(1) Ecclesiastical law; (2) Roman law; (3) National law. 

Ttaly.—(1) Roman law; (2) Ecclesiastical law; (3) Provincial and 
national law. 

Switzerland.—(1) Roman law; (2) Provincial and cantonal law; (3) 
Federal law. 

Belgium.—Follows the example of France. 

Holland.—Follows to a great extent the example of Germany. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden.—(1) National law; (2) Roman law. 

Russia.—(1) Imperial law; (2) Keclesiastical law (Greek Church); 
(3) Roman law. 

The foregoing may explain to some extent the courses of study of- 
fered in subsequent pages, though the exposé makes no claims to any- 
thing like an authoritative statement. 

We summarize the exposition of the Reception ef Roman Law in 
Germany from Dernburg’s “ Pandektenrecht :”—The reception of Roman 
Law in Germany as authoritative occurred in a comprehensive way 
after the middle of the fifteenth and in the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. It was then completed with an almost elemental power, 

~although there was not lacking a decided opposition to it. The entire 
secret of this movement cannot be fully known, but certain important 
causes are indisputable. 

(1) One was a uatural desire for legal uniformity, which had become 
necessary for commercial intercourse. The local German laws were 
too humerous and too divergent, (2) It was an old tradition that the 
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corpus juris civilis was the imperial law of Germany, the German em- 
perors being regarded as the successors of the Cresars. (3) The various 
influences of Renaissance were forever making for the same end. 
Hence the jurists, and all those in authority worked together to effect 
the acceptance of Roman law. (4) The universities taught only Roman 
and Canonical law. (5) The unlearned village justices who had ex- 
pounded the old traditional and customary law were not equal to the 
changed conditions. (6) The imperial authorities gave legal recogni- 
tion to Roman law and encouraged its application. 

So far as the degree or measure of the reception is concerned it may 
be said, that only that part of Roman law was accepted which did not 
contradict established German customs, and only what was found to 
be applicable to German conditions. itn anarrower sense this embraced 
only those principles of the corpus juris which the glossarists, @. e. the 
Bologna School, had supplied with commentaries, The maxim was: 
Quidquid non agnoscit glossa, nec agnosett forun. 


Vil. LAW COURSES IN EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 


It 3s difficult to give equivalents in English for many of the terms 
used in the following pages, because in foreign countries that have dif- 
ferent systems of law a different terminology is used in counection with 
legal education. This makes it impossible to give accurate equivalents, 
though the terms may convey to lawyers a meaning that would not be 
grasped by the general reader. 


I.—ENGLAND. 


WONON SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE IN OXFOMD. 


l.— General regulations. 


1. The examination in the school of jurisprudence includes: (1) General juris- 
prudence; (2) The history of English law; (3) Such departments of Roman law, 
and (if the board of studies shall think fit) such departments of English law as may 
be specified from time to time by the board; (4) International law, or some depart- 
ment of it specified by the board of studies. This may be omitted by candidates 
who do not aim at a place in the first or second class. 

2. The board of studies may include in the examination, either as necessary or as 
optional, other subjects which they may deem suitable to be studied in connection 
with jurisprudence; and may, if they shall judge it advisable, require that candi- 
dates who have not been classed in any other school shall take in additional books 
or subjects, or produce evidence of having been previously examined in such addi- 
tional books or subjects. The board may prescribe books or portions of books in 
any language. 

3. Subject to such regulations as the board may make from time to time select 
portions of historical study, approved by the board of historical studies, may be sub- 
stituted by candidates for portions of legal study, provided that no candidate shall 
be allowed to offer in the school of jurisprudence any select portion, whether of legal 
or historical study, which he has already offered in the schonl of modern history. 
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Il.—Regulations of the board of studics. 


The following subjects of examination are specified by the board, but candidates 
are informed that with the exception of the Institutes of Gains and the Institutes of 
Justinian and the specified acts of Parliament, none of the matter of the examina- 
tion is required to be studied textually. The other authorities mentioned in the 

~notice are intended to define, to some extent, the nature of the several topics of the 
examination, and to indicate the sources from which intormation upen each can be 
most conveniently obtained. 


1. General jurisprudence. 


Candidates will be examined in the principles of jurisprudence, in the theory of 
legislation, and in the early history of legal institutions, with special reference to 
Austin’s lectures, Bentham’s principles of morals and legislation, and his theory of 
legislation, by Dumont, and the works of Sir Henry Maine. 

They may also refer to Hobbes’s Leviathan, Books rand It, and to Savigny’s ‘‘System 
des heutigen rémisckhen Rechts,” Vol. 1. 


2. History of English law. 


(a) History of constitutional law.—Candidates will be expected to have mastered 
the leading principles of existing constitutional law, andin particular to a knowledge 
of the following topics: The legislative power of Parliament, the modes in which it is 
exercised, and its extent as to territory and persons; the prerogativesof the Crown, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament; the constitutional position of the privy 
council, the ministers of the Crown, the established church, the courts of law, and 
and the armed forces. e 

They must possess such an acquaintance with the history of the above as is 
necessary to. explain their present character and working. They are recom- 
mended to refer to the constitutional portions of Blackstone’s or Stephen’s Com- 
mentaries, Dr. Stubb’s Documents Illustrative of English History, and his Consti- 
tutional History (omitting those chapters which relate more especially to political 
history), Hallam’s Constitutional History, Sir T. E. May’s Constitutional History, 
and Bagehot’s English Constitution, and are required to read carefully the foilow- 
ing statutes: Constitution of Clarendon, Magna Charta, Statute of Westminister, 
11, 18 Ed.; 1, Stat. 1, c. 24; Petition of Right; Habeas Corpus, Act 31, Car. II, c. 25 
Bill of Rights, 1 W. and M., Sess.-2, 2; Act of Settlement, 12 and 13, Will. 101, ¢. 2. 

(b) History of the law of real property.—This subject is to be studied in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Book 11, or Stephen’s Commentaries, Vol. 1, Book 11, Part 1, 
and Mr. Digby’s Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. The 
principal statutes referred to in the latter book should be mastered, and reference 
may withadvantage be made to Mr. Williams’s Treatise ou the Law of Real Property. 


3. Romar law, 


The Institutes of Gaius. 
The Institutes of the Emperor Justinian. 
Candidates are expected to be acquainted with the history of Roman legislation 
and Roman judicial institutions. 
4, English law. 
The principles of the law of contracts. 


dD. International law, 


(a) The outlines of international law as a system. 
(b) The history of the law relating to seas,ships, and navigable rivors in time 
of peace. 
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Students are recommended to read Woolscy’s Introduction and Heffter’s ‘‘Fu- 
ropiisches Vélkerrecht” (in Gernmian or French), referring also to Wheaton’s Ele- 
ments, or to the Law of Nations by Sir Travers Twiss. Upon subject (b) they may 
consult Ortolan, Diplomatie de la Mer, livre deuxitme., (See Students’ Handbook 
to the University of Oxford.) 

(The principal changes of the course since 1887 are the division of the examina- 
tion into two parts, the more searching treatment of Roman and English law by an 
increased number and more definite assignment of papers, and the fuller recogni- 
tion of original thought and literary power, in the addition of a second essay paper 
besides that already devoteil to essays and problems. Moreover, general juris- 
prudence as a whole, and English constitutional law and history as a whole, will 
henceforth be standing subjects for the students of every year; their previous treat- 
ment in variable portions not having been considered satisfactory.) (See E. C. 
Clark’s Cambridge Legal Studies.) 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN CAMGLRIDGE UNIVERSITY IN 1892-93. 


Digest (Locati Conducti). History and gencral principles of Roman laws, prin- 
ciples of international law, history of English law, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
introduction and tenure, status and jurisdiction. Equity, more especially trusts. 
Criminal law (substantive), criminal procedure and evidence, jurisprudence, per- 
sonal property. International law continued—contract, statute of frauds, institutes 
of Gaius and Justinian. History of Roman law continued—yreal property, Roman law 
(textandrevision). International law (introduction and peace, war and neutrality). 
Law of contract—advanced real property. Law of torts, sale of goods, law of real 
property. Ecclesiastical law, constitutional law, criminal law, medical jurispru- 
dence for students of criminallaw. (See Cambridge University Reporter, May, 1892.) 


BOOKS USED BY LAW STUDENTS IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Jurisprudence.—Blackstone’s Commentaries, Introduction, sees. 2, 38, and the gen- 
eral part in the first chapters of each book; Austin’s Jurisprudence; Markby’s Ele- 
ments of Law; Clark’s Practical Jurisprudence; Clark’s Analysis of Criminal Lia- 
bility; Nolland’s Jurisprudence; Maine’s Ancient Law; Village Communities; 
Early History of Institutions, and Early Law and Custom; Savigny’s System des 
heutigen romischen Rechts. See the French translation by Guénoux and the Eng- 
lish translations of vol. 1, 2, and 8, by Holloway, Rattigan, and Guthrie. 

Roman law.—Parallel texts of Gaius and Justinian; Gneist’s Institutionum et 
Reeularum Juris Romani Syntagma; Gaius, edited by Abdy and Walker, Poste, or 
Mnirhead; Justinian’s Institutes, edited by Abdy and Walker or Moyle. Muir- 
head’s Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome—on Roman Law generally. 
Roby’s Introduction to the Study of the Digest, Mackeldey’s Systema Juris Romani; 
Hunter’s Roman Law, or Salkowski’s Roman Private Law; Gibbons’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 44. Asa lexicon, Dirksen’s Manuale Juris Civilis. 

International law.—Hall’s International Law; Wheaton’s Elements of International 
Law; Calvo’s Le droit international théorique et pratiqne; Wheaton’s History of 
Internationai Law; Maine’s Lectures on International Law; Pitt Cobbctt’s Leading 
Cases on International Law; von Holtzendorff’s Handbuch des Vélkerrechts. 

English law.—Real property: Williams’s Law of Real Property or Edward’s Com- 
pendium of the Law of Property in Land; Digby’s History of the Law of Real Prop- 
erty; Challis’s Law of Reai Property. Personal property: Williams’s Law of Personal 
Property. 

English law.—Contract: Anson’s Law of Contract or Poliock’s Principles of Con- 
tract. Torts. Pollock’s Law of Torts; Bigelow’s Elements of the Law of Torts. 

English law.—Criminal law : Stephen’s Commentaries, book v1 (vol. Iv); Stephen’s 
Digest of the Criminal law; Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence; Stephen’s 
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History of Criminal Law. Constitutional law and history : Anson’s Law and Custom 
of the Constitution (vols. 1 and 11); Dicey’s Law of the Constitution; Hearn’s Gov- 
ernment of Engiand; Stubb’s Constitutional History; Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory; May’s Constitutional History; Taswell-Langmead’s English Constitutional 
History. 

General text-books.—Stephen’s Commentarics on the Laws of England; Holmes’s 
Lectures on the Common Law; Selection of Cases; Smith’s Leading Cases on the 
Common Law; Tudor’s Leading Cases on the Law of Real Property; Finch’s Select 
Cases on the Law of Contract; Ball’s Select Cases on the Law of Torts; -Thomas’s Se- 
lect Cases on Constitutional Law. (Sce Cambridge University Reporter, June, 1892.) 


II.—FRANCE 


The most minute courses of study found among the sources of information at the 
disposal of the public in the National Bureau of Education are the French. We 
quote the entire course published in the Aunual Catalogue of the Université de 
France, Académie de Montpellier, one of the most renowned law schools of France. 
It is almost identical with that of Paris and other French faculties. 

It begins with the words: ‘The course is framed in conformity with the prescribed 
regulations.” The work is divided into four groups for four years. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Civil law, Roman law, politieal economy, history of French law, and constitu- 
tional law. 

History of French law, elements of constitutional law, and the organization of 
publie powers. 

First Partr.—General history of French law, public and private. (Syllabus.) 

Definition of ideas and terms.—Of law and history of law in general. Tks history 
of French Law. 

1. THE ORIGIN. 


(1) Gaul before the Roman conquest.—Primitive povulation of Gaul: Ibcres, Ligures, 
Celts, or Gauls, their government and their social status. Influcnce of Celtic law 
conjectured. 

(2) Roman Gaul.—Character and consequence of the Roman conquest. Sec. 1. 
Roman administration, administrative organization, municipal government, taxes, 
military organization, civil and criminal legislation. Condition of persons: Origin 
and development of ‘‘colouat.” 

(3) Teutonic invasions.—Sec. 1. The Teutons and their institutions before the inva- 
sions. Sec. 2. The nature of Teutonic establishments in Gaul. To what degree the 
Gaulic Romans preserved their liberty, property, -and institutions. Principles of 
personality of laws. Sec. 3. Fusions of Roman institutions, and Teutonic customs. 
The institutions of the Frankish monarchy. Political and judicial organization. 
Criminal law and criminal procedure. Condition of persons and lands. Sowrces: 
Law of the barbarians, law of the Romans, the statutes of Charlemagne, monuments 
of practice. 

(4) The Christian Church.—lIts relation with the State; the church’s inner consti- 
tution and the state’s organization; sources of canonic law; apostolic constitutions 
and the canous of the apostles; the law collection of Denys the Little; the Isidorian 
collection, false decrees. 

: 2. FEUDALISM. 


Causes and general character of the feudal system: 

(1) Special organization of landed property.—Fiefs: forms and character of a fief- 
contract; its effects and sanction; limitations of the law of transmission; tenure of 
plebeians; the manor; tenure of serfs; free lands; freeholds; condition of persons; 
nobility, chivalry, plebeians, serfs, their condition; servile communities; how persons 
became serfs and ccased to be serfs. : 
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(2) Hierarchical organization of fiefs and ficf-possessors.—Classification of fiefs. THis- 
tory of their establishment. 

(3) Division of severcignty and its fusion with property.—Legislative power in feudal 
society. Right of war and feudal armies. Administration of justice. Taxes. 

(4) The Churchin feudal socicty.x—Ecclesiastical lords. Legal condition of Church 
lands. Distribution of ecclesiastical patrimony among the members of the clergy. 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

(5) Origin of feudalsm. Analagous institutions in Gaul, in Germany, and the Roman 
Empire. Royal vassalage and its benefits. Arricre vassalage and arriere benefits. 
Seniority. ‘he succession of public functions, Immunities. Sources of feudaland 
eanonical law, 


3. MIONARCHY. 
1. TEMPORARY MONARCITY. 


Reéstablishment of ecnrtral power.—(1) The communal morement.—The most ancient 
institutions which the enfranehised town sought to strengthen: Roman municipal 
government, sheriffalty, the ‘‘ peace of God,” German trade guilds. Prineipal forms of 
municipal organization: Sworn communes, consulat-towns, provost-precinets. Lor- 
ris’ charter. 

(2) Contest between royalty and feudalism.—Reéstablishment of the territorial union 
of France; conferring the right to a province reserved by the crown; inalienability 
of royal domains; revival of royal attributes; roll of civilians. Reéstablishment of 
legislative powers, judiciary powers, military powers, fiscal powers. 

(3) Contest between royalty and the church, especially the papacy.—Boniface VIII, the 
council at Basle; the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII. Contest between royalty and 
the French church. Limitations of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; participation of the 
church in fiscal charges. 

(£) Organization of a temporary monarchy.—Rules for transmission of royal power; 
parliaments; venality of officers; discrete justice. Organization of administrative 
central power; ditto military power; ditto fiscal power. Legislative power. The 
“Etats generaux” (diets). Administration of provinces and local liberties. 

(5) Development of private law during this period.—(1) Renovation of Roman law; 
its influence upon public and private law. (2) Formation of eustom law; distine- 
tion between the land of custom law and land of written law. Monuments of cus- 
tomlaw. Jrench monuments; a friend’s counsel, the great eommoner of Normandy; 
establishments of Louis the Sainted, customs of Beauvois by Dumanoir; monuments 
of the fourteenth century; official compilation and correction of common laws. Law- 
yers of the sixteenth century; Dumoulin, Guy Coquille, Loysel, cte. 


2. ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 


Doctrine of Divine Law and Absolute Power.—(1) Disappearance of public libertics.— 
National liberties: The réle parliaments played; their suppression; superior coun- 
eils. Local liberties: Provincial assemblies and the communes at the close of the 
‘“arcien régime” (time previous to the great revolution 1789). 

(2) Submission of ecclesiastical power.— Concordat” of 1515; ‘ Edict of small dates ;” 
Declaration of 1682. Limitation of the right to acquire. Dissenting denominations. 
The Protestants before und after the revocation of the ‘‘ Edict of Nantes.” Ediet of 
1788. ‘The Jews. 

(3) Political Organizations.—Administration, comptrollers, eouncils, justice, army, 
taxes. 

(4) Social Organization.—Condition of persons: Nobility, plebeians, peasants. Con- 
dition of lands: Lease and ground rent; 99 years’ rent. Eminent domain of the 
lord and lordly rights, Economical situation concerning money: Loans at interest 
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and contributing rents; concerning comimeree and industry; corporations; master- 
ship and trades’ wardenship. The Edict of 1776. 

Sources of law during this period.—The great ordinances of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. The great lawyers of the period. 


3. DEMOCRATIC EQUALITY. 


The movement of the great minds of the eighteenth century: Montesqnien, Vol- 
taire, Ronssean. New principles introduced into legislation. 

Private Right.—Abolition of the feudal system and transmission of landed prop- 
erty. Law covering the state of persons: Marriage, family, succession. Civil Code. 

Reform of Criminal Lat. : 

Public Law.—Adveni of constitutional law. 

Srconp Part.—Hilements of Constitutional Law and Organization of Public Powers— 
(1) Philosophy of constitutional law.—General ideas concerning the character of 
constitutions. The utility of written constitutions. Who makes a constitution? 
Sovereignty of the people; its mits. How does it exert its sovereignty? Rep- 
resentative government. Theory of the right of suffrage, universal or restrained. 
Representation of minorities. Constitutional guarantees. Declaration of rights, 
The necessary liberties. Independence and separation of powers. 

(2) History of constitutional law.—Would France have a constitution if it had not 
been for the ‘‘Ancien Régime?” Study of the successive constitutions since 1791. 
To what degree each contributed to the overthrow of the government that applied 
or violated it. 

(3) The present constlitultion.—Origin of the constitution of 1875. Its spirit and es- 
sential features. To what category of constitutions does it belong? The revisions 
to which it has been subjected. Organization of public powers. Functions of the 
legislative and executive branches. Reciprocal influence of these powers upon each- 
other. Conflict of power. Revision of the constitution. Constitutional practice 
and the constitution of 1875. 


4, POLITICAL ECONOMY. ° 


Definitions: Production of wealth, exchange, credit, property, wages, public 
finances. 

‘¢Consumption” of wealth, end and aim of the entire economical mechanism. 
Psychological analysis of the needs and desires of man. Philosophical doctrines 
concerning the place which man owes to his needs and desires. The réle currency 
plays and the many modifications it causes in consumption. The nse of money: Ex- 
penses, savings, investments. Savings: Do they constitute work meriting wages? 
Expenses of luxury: Is the lavish use of money beneficial to industry? Invest- 
ments: Is this form of the nse of money also a form of consumption? Institutions 
designed to reduce expenses: covperative societies, kitchens, etc. Institutions de- 
signed to induce savings: savings banks, etc. Institutions designed to facilitate 
investments; Building associations, loan emissions (State bonds). Comparative 
consumption of various classes of society. Of the influence consumption exercises 
upon public health. Falsification and adulteration of articles of consumption. In- 
tervention of the State in matters of consumption. Municipal laboratories, etc. 
Public consumption, is it different from private? The futnre of human society 
looked at from the point of view of wealth-consumption. 


ROMAN LAW. 


This subject should not be tanght longer than one and one-half years. It is not 
possible for the professor during the first year, though it may be an annual course, 
to explain purely and simply the first two books of Justinian. The professor of 
Roman law for the second year, the course of which is semi-annual, will have no 
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more time than is sufficient to explain the other two books. Sources of Roman law, 
fundamental ideas, condition of persons, family law, theory of patrimony, 25 lectures. 
Patrimony, property, real estate, 25 lectures ; obligations and contracts, 40 lessons. 
Private law; transmission of property; succession, legacies, trusts; procedure and 
actions. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Civil law, Roman law, public international law, criminal law, administrative law. 

(a) Roman law.—Study of obligations. 

(b) Public international law.—Introduction; definitions; its foundation; of the 
idea of law in the relation between states. Motives that have contributed toward 
the gradual development of the idea.—Objections to the existence of international 
law; their refutation.—Internatioual law is still undergoing the process of forma- 
tion.— History of internationallaw. Influence of religion upon its development in tho 
Greek cities, in Rome. The réle papacy played during the Middle Ages.—The writ- 
ings of great lawyers and philosophers on the subject.—European international law; 
the idea too narrow.—Divisions of international law. Their different sources. 

(1.) Of persons.—States, definitions, essential elements, comparisons of states and 
nations.—Different kinds of states, simple state, composed state, personal union, 
real union, confederation, federal state, half sovereign state, protectorate. Forma- 
tion and recognition of states; the end of a state, cession of territory; absorption 
or annexation of one state by another. Legal consequences of the transformation of 
states concerning the nationality of persons, concerning publie debt, concerning’ 
treaties.—Rights and performances of states; equality of states; sovereignty of 
states; obligations of states to each other; refugees; armameuts; formation of insur- 
rectionary bauds.—Limitation of the state’s sovereignty arising from treaties; inter- 
national servitude; perpetual neutrality.—Interventions; the principles of inven- 
tion.—Conflicts of sovereignty relative to criminal, as well as civil law. 

(2.) Benefits of international law.—Territory, limits.—Methods of territoriai acquisi- 
tion; its oceupation.—On the sea; the principle of liberty of the sea.—Territorial 
seas; state laws concerning inhabitants of the coast.—Ships; nationality of ships; 
advantages reserved for national ships; coasting trade; intercourse.—Coundition of 
ships on the open sea; right to visit.—Condition of ships in foreign ports.—Piracy.— 
Streams and rivers; rules applicable to them: Rhine, Danube, Congo, Niger. 

(3.) Obligations between states.—Treaties, different kinds of treaties; their obliga- 
tory character.—Hssential elements of these obligations.—How treaties are entered 
into, how ratified; international agreements.—The end of treaties.—Diplomatic 
agents, their prerogatives.—Inviolability, special territoriality.—Cousuls, their ate 
tributes. 

(4.) International litigation.—Peaceable solutions.—Diplomatic negotiations; medi- 
ation; conference and congresses.—Arbitration; principles of arbitration; the ‘“‘Ala- 
bama Affair;” cases of arbitration that have rendered real service,—Violent selu- 
tions.—Measures of retorsion and retaliation.—Principal applications; embargo; 
blockade.—War; insurrection.—Trials of international regulation; the Declaration 
of Paris; of St. Petersburg; Conference at Brussels in 1874.—Declaration of war; its 
form and effects.—Expulsion of foreigners; defense of commerce against the enemy.— 
Kinds of treaties preceding contracts.—Belligerents and non-belligerents; interests 
arising from this distinction.—Free corps; partisans, guerillas, freebooters.—Lawful 
meaus of war.—Artifices; usages of colors (flags); uniforms; false alarms.—Publica- 
tion of false information.—Spies; balloons.—Sieges, blockades, bombardments.— 
Treatment of prisoners of war; treatment of the wounded.—Convention of Geneva.— 
Conventions of war; suspension of hostilities; armistice; capitulation; bearers of 
the white fag.—Occupation of the enemy’s territory; effects of such occupation upon 
administrative organization and that of justice; upon persons and their property.— 
Requisitions and enforced contributions.—Naval warfare; special rules; private 
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property on the sea; cruisers.—Neutrality.—Rights and duties of nentral nations on 
sea and land.—Contraband goods in war; blockade; right to visit.—Close of a war; 
treaties of peace; general clauses; special clauses. 

(ce) Criminal law:—A. Penal code: infractions (or crimes) and penaltics.—Philosophic 
introduction; rational foundation of the social right to punish; general character of 
punishment or penalty.—Historical introduction: Crimes and penalties in antiquity 
and modern times. 

(1) Crines.—Definition and essential elements; legal elements; penal laws, non- 
retroactive, and not transferable upon territory. Material element: tentative. 
Moral element: causes of non-imputability. Defect in discernment in minors of less 
than sixteen ycars; insanity, compulson or coercion. Defect in intention. Unjust 
element. Errors of the court. Order of law. Legitimate defense. Classification 
of crimes. 

(2) Penallies.—Conscquences of crime: Punishment; civilreparation. Organization 
of penalties; principal, additional and completing penalties. Proper punishment 
for crime: (a) suitable to the offense; (6) common for crime and offense; (c) suitable 
to contraventions; (d) common for tliree classes of infractions or crimes. Theories 
concerning penitentiaries; prisons. Return of convicts. Organization of civil repa- 
ration. Restitutions; damages, charges. Execution of the penalty and civil repa- 
ration. Compulsion by combination; solidarity, ete. Application of punishment: 
(a) In case of one perpetrator and only one infraction. Occasions. Aggravating 
causes: Quality of the functionary, relapse, aggravating circumstances. Attenuative 
causes: excesses. Attenuative circumstances; causes of exemption from and mitiga- 
tion of penalty. (0b) In case several perpetrators are arraigned for the same infrac- 
tion. Accomplices. (c} In cases where one perpetrator is charged with severai in- 
fractions: Coneurrence of offenses and non-cumulation of penalties.—Remission of 
penalty, by death, pardon, amnesty, and rehabilitation, prescription (return). 

B. Code of criminal instruction.—Actions causing infractions. Penal jurisdiction 
and procedure. Historical introduction: General history of the penal law since the 
sixth century of Rome to the present time. 

First pari—Actions which are considered infractions of the law. (1) Active and 
passive subjects of public and civil actions. (2) Exercise of public and civil action. 
Difference of the two actions. Iixceptions; case in which procedure is based upon 
complaint, authorization, previous extradition (obiter: Extradition), previous judg- 
ment upon a preliminary question. Principle of double jurisdiction of the tribunals 
of repression and civil tribunals in regard to civil actions. Right of option and the 
rule ‘“‘una via electa.”—Rule: ‘The criminal holds his rights as citizen in the state”[?] 
Extinction of lability to public and civil action (vbiter: Prescription of the punish- 
ment). 

Second part: Penal jurisdiction and procedure. (1) Police judiciary, general ideas, 
classification of agents, acts of the police judiciary which usually precede the 
indictment. (2) Preparatory instructions (indictments). (a) The judge of instruc- 
tion cognizance. (b) Competence of court from the point of view of the indictment. 
(c) Acts which tend to collect evidence. (d) Acts which tend to secure the person 
charged: by mandates, or by detention, or bail. (e) Variations from ordinary rules 
in cases of flagrant crime. Delegation of the powers of the judge of instruction; 
(8) Jurisdictien of judges of instruction; of the first degree; the judge of instruction; 
report of this judge when the procednre is complete. Objections to his report. (0) 
Jurisdiction of the second degree. The chamber of accusation. Divers attributes. 
Its decrees. Appeal for reversal of its decrees. Appendix: Instruction upon new 
charges. (4) Jurisdiction of judgment. (a) General ideas. (0b) Criminal court: 
organization, competence, ‘“‘saisine”-procednre during the hearing; evidence. Ap- 
pendix I: Procedure in contumacy. Appendix II: Procedure in cases of crimes com- 
mitted by the press. (¢c) Correctional courts: organization, competence, how the 
tribunal of the first degree is instituted; procedure during the hearing, evidence; 
judgments by default, objections; contradictory judgments and appeal. (d) Sim- 
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pie police courts; organization, competence, how the court is instituted, procedure 
during the hearing, judgments, objections andappeal. (5) Extraordinary procedure; 
appeal ofreversal of judgment; request for revision. Appendix concerning particu- 
lar procedure before appellate courts. (6) The weight ofa judicial opinion in crim- 
inal law. 

(d) Administrative law.—This is taught according to the rules of French admin- 
istration in the following order: 

(1) Organization, general attributes of public authorities. (2) Legislative and 
constituting powers. Legislative powers compared, (@) of the Senate, (b) of the 
House of Deputies, (¢c) of Congress. (3) Executive powers in a series of chapters: 
agents, various modes of action, regular actions, administrative actions, individual 
actions, characters of administrative actions, auxiliary agents. Study of the various 
functionaries: President of the Republic, ministers, prefects, general secretary of 
the prefect, ‘‘sous prefect,” mayor, assistant mayor, chief of police, councils, admin- 
istrative guardians, state council, council of prefecture, general councils, ward coun- 
cils, municipalcouncil. Courtsand administrative jurisdiction, separation of powers, 
administration in litigation, conflicts, state council, council of prefecture, jurisdic- 
tion of minister of state, of prefects, of mayors. Public responsibility, appropria- 
tious; courts of accounts. 

II. Administrative law relating to corporations; State Department, commerce. 
Their domains, their appropriations. Public establishments: establishments for 
public utility, appropriations for the cause of public utility, public works. 

Til. Attributes of public authorities in certain special matters. Inspection of in- 
dustries; mines, diggings, quarries; dangerous establishments, unwholesonie, in- 
convenient establishments. Surveillance of religion. Organization of recognized 
religious denominations, appeal, abuse, religious congregation?. 


THIRD YEAR, 


(a) Commercial law.—Sources of commercial law and the development of commerce 
before the nineteenth century. The acts ef commerce, merchants and their particular 
obligations. Commercial societies and the principal points of the law voted for by 
the Senate. Merchants’ exchange, agents of exchange, brokers, operation of the 
exchange and the law of April 28,1888. “Term bargains.” Commercial contracts, 
auctions, loans, securities, commissions, transportation, commercial usages. (Laws 
of May, 1858, June, 1866, January, 1886, and April, 1888,) Letters of exchange and 
other instruments of credit; the operations of banks and other money-lending insti- 
tutions. Judicial liquidation; assignments and bankruptcy (laws of March, 1836, 
and April, 1890). 

(b) Administrative law.—The same programme assigned to second year. 

(c) Private international law.—lI. Causes of conflict of laws.—Study of the principal 
codes of Europe and America; ideas of civil legislation compared particularly with 
regard to England, Italy, and Spain. 

Il. Preliminary theories—(1) The state: Equality, independence, and sovereignty 
of states; relation of states; treaties; diplomatic agents; territory. (2) Of persons: 
Natural and legal persons; theory of nationality and domicile. (3) Relation of state 
to persons: Development of the distinction between natives and foreigners; consuls. 

ill. Solution of conflict of laws.—(a) Generalities: Position of the problem; rational 
solution; extra-territoriality; authority and executive force of foreign judgments; 
historical exposé; barbaric period; feudal period; doctrine cf statutes; modern sys- 
tems. (b) Development: The realm of national law (state, capacity, relation of 
family, succession); freedom of will; application upon contracts and testaments; 
domains and territorial law; criminal laws; law of public order; application to the 
common welfare. The rule: Locus regit actum; its facultative character; principal 
applications; orders concerning consuls. 
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PREPARATION FOR DEGREES. DOCTORATE, 


For the purpose of acquiring the degree of doctor of laws special courses are ar- 
ranged, embracing (a) Roman law, (0) history of law, and (ec) constitutional law. 
The following is a detailed statement of the course for 1891: 

I. Loman law—pandects.—Thorough review and supplementary explanation of the 
Pandects prescribed for previous years, especially the volume Pro socio; Digest, book 
17; Codes, ete. 

Ii. Constitutional law.—(1) Ideas of state, its origin and end. Different systeias: 
Theocratic and divine law, theories of Greek and Roman antiquity, doctrine of social 
eontract, historical school, sociological schools, principle of nationalities, languages, 
natural limits, etc. (2) National sovereignty, examination of objections raised 
against this principle and its consequences, its history and limits. (3) Political 
forms, tueir importance and legitimacy. (4) Powers in general. Principle of sepa- 
ration of powers. (5) Constituting powers; constituting assemblies and ratifica- 
tion by popular vote; constitutional revisions in France and other parts of Enrope. 
(6) Legislative powers, clements of law, legislative mandate, universal and restricted 
suffrage, woman’s rights, direct and indirect suffrage, one-name ballot and ballot by 
list, representation by minorities, Congress of two chambers, history of legislative 
powers in France, positive actual right, Chamber of Deputies, Senate, prerogatives 
of Parliament, its influence upon executive power. (7) Executive power, individual 
and collective form, hereditary succession or by election, prerogatives, ministers, re- 
sponsible cabinets, parliamentary goverument. (8) Departmental liberties, ditto 
communal, administrative protection, decentralization, legistatiop compared. (9) 
Organization of colonics, history of legislation compared. 


POST-GNADUATE COURSE. 


Through the liberality of the State and municipal councils it has been made pos- 
sible to organize in the faculty of law several conrses known as supplementary 
courses in (1) Civil Law and Parental Anthority; (2) Maritime Law or Admiralty 5 
(3) Industrial Legislation; (4) Civil Procedure; and (5) Means of Execution. 

Civil Law and Paternal Authority.—istory, civil code and laws of the past. Leg- 
islation compared. (The professor discusses questions which are apt to cause con- 
flict between family and state, such as obligatory school attendance, measures for 
the protection of maltreated and abandoned children, laws for the protection of 
children working in factories.) ‘ 

Maritime Law.—The theory of anchorage and maritime insurance. Geueral ideas, 
communal, their regulations, particular anchorage, boarding of a ship. Appendix. 
The ‘‘rules of York of Anvers”—Insurance, general and historical ideas. Natnre of 
a contract. Essential elements of an insurance contract. Risks. Things to be in- 
sured. Premiums—Competency of persons to enter into contract. The insurer and 
the insured. Forms of contract. Various modes of insurance. Obligations of ths 
insurer. Act of anchorage. Making over damaged cargo to the insurer. Obliga- 
tions of the insnred. 

Industrial Legislation.—Iutervention of the state in relations between employer 
and employé: I. Economical and historical introduction. Liberty of labor and its 
consequences; associations of labor; ccalitions. (Law of 1884, ccncerning syndi- 
cates, and law of May, 1864.) II. Contract of hiring service, its occasions; protec- 
tion accorded to infants, minors, and women employed in factories. (Laws of March, 
1874, and March, 1889.) Subletting of labor, payment, wages, labor day (number of 
hours), the duration of the engagement. (Laws of March, 1848; of September, 1848, 
and February, 1883.) Participation of the laborer in profits. Aid and accident 
societies, collective protection. (Laws and bills referring to the matter. Gnarantee 
for the laborer’s payment. (Lien.) (Law of 1806 and other sources.) Responsi- 
bility in case of accidents (various bills). Proof of a contract and its dissolution. 
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(Law of 1851, decree of 1855, and a number of bills.) II. Contract of apprentice- 
ship. (Law of February, 1851.) IV. The councils of Prudhomines. 

Civil Procedure.—Definition of procedure, general rules for civil action. Ideas of 
court organization. Theory of the competence of civiljurisdiction. Theoretical and 
practical expesé of the development of ordinary procedure destitute of incidents in 
the lower courts, after adjournment, previous to rendering the judgment. Rules 
relative to divers categories of incidents in the lower courts. Summary procedure 
in the lower courts. Procedure in the courts of commerce. Ways and means of re- 
course: (1) Ordinary, objection and new trial; (2) extraordinary, repeated objec- 
tions, civil petition, appeal to higher courts. Ce ideas concerning the exccu- 
tion of acts and judgments. 

Vays and Means of Execution.—A. Practical work; exercises in analysis of the 
data furnished by the legal papers relative to the procedure of distribution; various 
modes reviewed. 5. Theoretical course; scizure; conservatory seizures and their 
conversion into exceutory seizures; gencral ideas concerning conservatory seizures: 
Scizures for claims; seizures for salary; foreign scizure; conservatory commercial 
seizure. Procedure in validity; competence. Procedure of conversion of conserva- 
tory scizures into exccutory seizures: competence. 


TIT.—GERMANY. 


We quote the law courses published by the universities of Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, 
and Tiibingen, representative law schools for Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtem- 
burg. It is to be regretted that they are only accessible in outline form; no detailed 
course of study or sylabus, such as is given in I'rance (see IT) is published by Ger- 
man universities. Hach professor announces at the beginning of the half-year’s course 
a list of subjects he proposes to treat, and the students, with the advice of the faculty, 
choose the ones they wish to hear. From semester to semester the students change 
their course and their professors, until at the completion of 3} years they present 
themselves to be examined for graduation or degree. 

Generally it is understood that the students take up encyclopedia of law, philosophy 
of law (natural law), institutes and history of Roman law, Pandects, Roman law of 
succession, and history of German jaw during the first year. In the second and 
following years the following subjects are studied: German private law, commercial 
law, exchange and admiralty, criminal law, constitutional and administrative law, 
ecclesiastical law, civil procedure, criminal procedure, medical jurisprudence, inter- 
national law, private law of the respective states, French-Rhenish civil law (for 
lawyers of the Rhenish Province, in which the Code Napoleon is still in force). 


(a) BERLIN COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


(1) Encyclopedia and methodology of law; philosophy of law, with survey over 
science of state; comparative science of law; science of administrative law; statistic. 

(2) Institutions of Roman law; history of Roman law; PandectsII. Roman family 
law; Roman law of succession; Roman civil procedure; practical exercise in semi- 
nary division of Roman law; ee eases of civil law; sources of Roman law; 
explanation of Justinian hasta Book U1; exegetical exercises in the Pandects; 
explanation of selected chapters in the Enniectey discussion of common civil law; 
practical exercises in Roman and common civil law; practical exercises in the 
Pandects. 

(3) Eeclesiastical law of Catholics and Protestants. Law seminary (division of 
canonic law). Practical exercises. 

(4) History of the German Empire and of German eee History of German law. 
History of German sources of law with explanation of selections. German private 
law, including law of fief. Consideration of a plan for a civil code for the Empire. 
Commercial law, including admiralty, exchange, negotiable papers. Seminary 
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exercises in sources of law during the Franconian period. Scminary exercises in 
history of public law in Germany during the Middle Ages. Seminary exercises in 
commercial law, including admiralty, exchange, and insurance. Seminary exercises 
in decisions in German private right and commercial law. 

(5) General and German statelaw. General constitutional law of European states 
since the close of the Thirty Years’ War (1648). History of constitutions in Ger- 
many during the nineteenth century. German and Prussian state and administra- 
tive law. Theories of state law during the nineteenth eentury. Prussian state and 
administrative law. Late reforms in Prussian administration. German colonial law, 
reference to foreign colonial laws. Interpretation of the present German imperial 
eonstitution. 

(6) International law, public and private. Historical develepment of interna- 
tional law. 

(7) German civil procedure. Civil procedure according to imperial law and com- 
mon law. Constitution of courts. Exercises in civil procedure. Discussion of and 
practical exercises in civil procedure. 

(8) Prussian civil law. Law of obligations. Law of property. Rhenish-French 
Law of Obligations. Code Napoleon. 

(9) Criminal law. Discussions and practical exercises in eriminal law. Medical 
jurisprudence. 

The students of law attend leetnres of the philosophical faculty in national economy, 
philosophy and science of government. 


(b) LEIPZIG COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


Institutions of Roman law and history of law. Pandects II. Roman family law 
and succession. Consideration of a plan for a civil code for the Empire. Saxon 
private right upon the basis of the Saxon civil code. Review of the Pandects with 
seminary exercises incommon and Saxonlaw. Pandects I, General partand property. 
History of Roman law, including civil procedure. 

Germanimperial and statelaw; German private law, including law of fief (ehn- 
recht); commercial law, exchange and admiralty; pandects, property and obliga- 
tions; exegetical exercises and digest in connection with the making of briefs; 
civil procedure. 

German common criminal law and criminal procedure; bankruptcy and extraordi- 
nary kinds ef procedure; ecclesiastical law and marriage law; history of German 
law; history of Roman law. 

Saxon administrative law; institutions of Justinian; exercises in oral decisions of 
practical eases; international law, public and private; exercises in State law; legal 
status of the Protestant church in Germany; historical development of the ehurch 
in Germany with referenee to political questionsin past and present. 

The students of law attend lectures cf the philosophical faculty in national 
eccnomy, philosophy and scicnce of government. 


: (c) MUNICH.—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


The iaw conrse in Munich is almost identical with the foregoing, except that 
special attention is paid to the students who intend to devote themselves (in the. 
service of the state or corporations) to the administration of mines, forests, salincs, 
finances, etc. These students are taught by a special faculty which in other uni- 
versities is part of the philosophical faculty. ‘This special faculty is ealled: 

Faculty of State-Science.—The subjects taught are: Systems and science of govern- 
ment; history of culture and civilization during the Middle Ages; scienee of finance; 
national economy, its development since the decline of the Roman Empire, with 
special reference to German national economy; the uses of forcsts and related teeh- 
nology, arboriculture; excursions and practical exercises; meteorology and climat- 
ology, with reference to vegetation; elcmistry of plants and agricultural chemistry ; 
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agricultural and forestry statistics; surveying; mining; administration of mines; 
salines and similar subjects particularly adapted for the special needs of the king- 
dom of Bavaria. 


(qd) TUBINGEN.—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES, 


Institutions of Roman law; history of Roman law; Pandects I, general and prop- 
erty and also law of obligations; Pandects II, family law and succession. 

German private right; copyright; patent law; German civil procedure. 

Criminal law; selected theories of criminallaw; international, private, and crim- 
inallaw; criminal procedure; history of German criminal law; ecclesiastical law. 

Private law of Wtirtemberg, review of private law, including family law and 
succession; cxegetic exercises in Roman law in seminary. 

National economy, general, including finance, export and import; special, in- 
cluding revenue and industrial policy, theories of communism, socialism and 
social democracy; science of finance, statistics of national cconomy, exercises in 
compilations, application of statistics. 

General laws of state and constitutional law, administrative laws of Germany, 
state laws of Wiirtemberg, adininistrative laws of Wtirtemberg, practical inter- 
national law. 

Nore.—The foregoing four courses are typical German courses. They afford the 
professors much liberty for enlarging upon favorite subjects, and the students 
chances for changing their teachers from time to time. Many students spend a year 
in one university studying Roman law, for instance, and then go, next year, to 
another university where they hear a renowned professor in criminal law, or what- 
ever subject he may treat. The foregoing four courses also show that, though Ger- 
many may be unified politically, it is not so, as yet, in Jaw and law practice. 

IV.—SWITZERLAND. 

From the Swiss law courses at our disposal we select that of the University of 
Geneva, offering more minute details than other courses. The course is one of two 
years and rather meager if compared with the foregoing French course, and it is 
explicitly stated in the announcement of the authorities that the course is not oblig- 
atory. Asa matter of fact, it may be stated that though the course be designed for 
two years, it is rarely completed before the expiration of the third year of study. 

FirsT YEAR.—General history of law, elements of civil law, political economy, 
political history of Switzerland (designed for Swiss students), comparison of civil 
legislation. , 

SECOND AND TITIRD YEAR.—Pandects I and II; civil law; commercial law and 
criminal procedure; civil procedure; international law, public and private; public 
law; legal medicine; federal private law for Swiss students. 


GENEVA.—FACULTY OF Law. 

(1) Gencral History and Philosophy of Law.—(a) In antiquity, especiaNy in Rome; 
(v) in modern times. 

' (2) Public Law.—(a) The state, (6) constitution, (¢) government, (d) federal and 
eantonal government. . 

(3) Civil Law.—French civil code; contracts and obligations; eventual contracts; 
writs; bail; agreements; security; privileges and mortgages; medical prescriptions ; 
gencral dispositions; proof of obligations; engagements entered into without con- 
vention; sales; excliauge; hiring; loans; depositing goods. 

(4) Federal Private Law.—Special exercises in the law concerning civil capacity 
and the federal code of obligations. 

(5) Civil Procedure.—Excrcises. 

(6) Elements of Civil Law.—General introduction; family law and succession; 
“real” law (or laws concerning property) and law of obligations (gencral). 
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(7) Comparative Civil Legislation.—Comparative history of legislation of the occi- 
dent and legal geography; general views concerning codification; nationality with 
the principles of modern legislation; marriage and descent after the principles of 
modern legislation in France, Austria, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Russia, 
and England. 

(8) Commercial Law.—Sources of commercial law; historical summary; the mer- 
chant and the acts of commerce; special obligations of the merchant; commercial 
courts; procedure; commercial registry; the anxiliaries of the merchant; coutract 
of commission; pawn (security ?); warrants; the exchange and its operations; 
agents ofexchange; brokers; letters of exchange; checks; trade marks. Insnrance: 
General principles, life insurance, fire insurance, accident insurance. Legislation 
concerning bankruptcy. 

(9) Roman Law.—Pandects I and II: Law of obligations and of succession. 

(10) Legal Medicine.-—(For students of criminal law.) 

(11) Political Kconomy.—History of the theories and doctrines of national economy, 
fundamental ideas; production and consuniption of wealth; circulation use, and 
distribution of wealth; gencral ideas concerning the science of finance, elements of 
statistics. 

(12) Federal Law.—Competence of federai courts in matters of public law, indi- 
vidual rights granted by the Constitution of 1874, procedure, jurisprudence, excr- 
ciscsin and commentary of federal laws, (@) concerning their establishment, railroads, 
mortgages, and foreed liquidation of enterprises; (b) concerning civil responsibility 
of railroads and steamboats, factory owners, industrials, and contractors. General 
introduction into the responsibility and guarantees in matters of hiring help, acci- 
dents during work; (c) concerning Swiss naturalization laws and renunciation of 
nationality; (d) concerning extradition of criminals and accused. 

(18) Review of Roman law. The family law. d 

(14) Seminary. Regular seminary exercises in practical cases under supervision 
of the professors. 


V.—AUSTRIA. 


The law course in Austrian universities is attended by comparatively more stu- 
dents than law courses in German universities. The reason is this: All students in 
Austria who aim more at general culture than at a preparation for a profession, 
such as members of the aristocracy and plutocracy, literary men, and tutors of wealthy 
boys, etc., attend the lectures of the law faculty, while in Germany such students 
are enrolled in the philosophical faculty. To all intents and purposes the courses 
of study of the law faculties in Austria are the same as in Germany. Still, it may 
be of interest to compare, with the preceding course of Berlin, the following one of 
Vienna, the leading university of Austria (exclusive of Hungary). 


L 


VIENNA.—COTRSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


(1) Philosophy of law. Encyclopedia and methodology of law (Bibliography). 

(2) Roman law, Pandects; family law; general part and property; obligations 
and real estate ; mortgages, securities; obligations (special part); property and 
servitude; exegetical exercises in law seminary. 

(3) History of Germany (Austria was for over a thousand years part of the Roman 
empire of the German Nation); history of law; ‘‘Germanistic society.” 

(4) Ecclesiastical law and seminary exercises ; iegal casuistry. 

(5) General private law; Austrian law of obligations; Austrian law of succession; 
seiccted parts of Austrian law of obligations; seminary exercises ; mining laws. 

(6) Austrian criminal law and procedure; seminary exercises in criminal proce- 
dure; interpretation of criminal law of Charles V (so-called Code Carolina). 

(7) National economy and society of France; seminary exercises in same; state 
dcbts (accounts); scicuce of governinent ; seminary exercises in same. 
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(8) Industrial policy ; money and credit; Austrian procedure in and ont of court; 
seminary exercises in same ; reading of “Duranti’s Speculum.” 

(9) Austrian commercial law andexchange ; bankruptcy law and procedure; theo- 
ries and acts of commerce ; Austrian science of finance ; Austrian state accounts. 

(10) Austrian state law; administrative law; history of Austrian central author- 
ities. 

(11) International law, public and private. 

(12) Austrian ‘statistics; population of Austrian citics; theorics of statistics. 


VI.—ITALY. 


Law is studied in Italy as itis done in Germany and Austria. The prefessors an- 
nounce annually-or semiannually a list of the lectures they intend to give. The 
senate of the university or the law faculty sce to it that all branches of jurispru- 
dence arc represented. The students choose the lectures with the advice of the pro- 
fessors and change their teachers and subjects, until at the close of a prescribed 
number of years of study they present themselves for examinatlon for graduation or 
dcerce. Hence a detailed conrse or syllabus is not available. <A peculiar feature 
of Italian universitics is the grcat number of professors of law. (See chaptcr on 
statistics of law schools.) 

We quote the courses of law offered by the universitics of Rome, Bologna, and 
Parma. 


(a2) ROME—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


Politicaleconomy. Canonicallaw; constitutionallaw; commerciallaw. History 
of Italian law from the invasion of the Barbarians tillthepresenttime. Intcrnational 
law; civillaw. Institutionsof Roman law: criminallaw; administrativelaw. Civil 
procedure and judicial institution (constitution of courts). Forms of diplomacy (in- 
ternationallaw). History of treaties. Science of financeandfinanciallaw. Science 
of statistics. Exegeticalexcrcisesin Romanlaw. Introduction into judicialscience. 
Institutions of civil law. Plilesophy of law. Acconnt of state. Legislation com- 
pared. Contracts. Industrial laws. Penal institutions. Exegetical exercises in 
special parts of Roman law (Pandects II); administrative law with science of gov- 
ernment and administration; criminal procedure and laws; history of Roman law. 


(b) BOLOGNA—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


Philosophy of law. Italian civil code; constitutionallaw. Institutions of Roman 
law, administrative law and the science of governnient and administration; criminal 
lawand procedure; civillaw andprocedure. ‘‘ Judicialinstitution” (constitution of 
courts). Politicaleconomy. Commerciallaw. Roman law; history of Italian law. 
Scicnec of statistics. Medical jurisprudence. Internationallaw. Bibliography of 
jurisprudence. Institutions of civillaw. Diplomacy (international law) and history 
of treaties. Paleography (study ofancient manuscripts) and diplomacy. History of 
Roman law. Science of finance and financial law. Science of government. Legis- 
lation compared. Seminary exercises in adininistrative law and science of govern- 
ment. Stateaccounts. History of publiclaw from antiquity till the present. Agra- 
rian legislation; special legislation. Sources of Roman law (in seminary), 


(c) PARMA—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


Philosophy of law. Institutions of Roman law. Constitutional law; commercial 
law. Internationallaw. History of Romanlaw. History of law since the invasion 
of the barbarians. Criminal law and criminal procedure. Civil law. Civil pro- 
cedure and constitution of courts. Political eeonomy. Administrative law aud 
science of government. Science of finance and financiallaw. Science of statistics. 
Canonical law. Introduction into the science of law and institutions of civil law. 
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VII.—SWEDEN. 


The northern countries, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, follow in their universi- 
ties the German method of announcing, annually or semiannually, courses of lec- 
tures, from which the students select what they deem necessary to prepare them- 
selves for the ‘final reckoning.” Detailed courses, so-ealled syllabi, are not avail- 
able. We quote the announcements of the Jaw faculties of the universities of Up- 
sala and Lund. The former course has been laid out by the authorities into semi- 
annual work, and is therefore deserving more than a passing glance. It affords us 
an insight into the order in which the studies are recommended to be taken wp. 
This order is not obligatory, but must be regarded as the joint advice of the faculty. 


(a) UPSALA.—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES, 


First half year: Legal encyclopedia (including law; rights limited by other 
spheres; essential momenta of the idea of law; rights and laws classified; special 
limits of their spheres; brief historical review of the development of law). Civil 
law. National economy. Exterior history of law (including Swedish and the lead- 
ing features of common foreign law history). 

Second half year: Civil law, continued; criminal law. National economy, ccn- 
tinued. Interior history of law. 

Third half year: Civil law, continucd; criminal law, continued; internal history of 
law, continued; law procedure. 

Fourth half year: Law procedure, continued; history of Roman law; state law 
(science of government); administrative law. 

Fifth half year: State law, continued; Roman law; law of finance; ‘ Nirings- 
ritt” (food laws or pauper laws). 

Sixth half year: Law of finance, continued; Niiringsritt (see above), continued; 
Church law. Military jurisprudence. International law, public and private. Le- 
gal encyclopedia. 

Seventh half year. All the subjects of the sixth half year continued. 

Eight half year. General review of the whole course, and preparation for exami- 
nation. 


(b) LUND—COURSE OF LAW STUDIES. 


The announcement of the law faculty in Lund is less minute but covers the cus- 
tomary ground. 

History of law; law of property; criminal law; civil law and procedure; national 
economy; Swedish finance law; state law (science of state or government); adminis- 
trative law; international law, public and private; Swedish state law; ‘“ Niirings- 
riitt” (food or pauper laws?), special Swedish criminal law; Swedish family law; 
Roman law; history of Roman law; encyclopedia. 


VIII.—RUSsIA. 


The Russian universities are divided into those in which the Russian language is 
spoken and Russian influence is predominant (Charkow, Kasan, Moscow, Odessa, St. 
Petersburg, and Tomsk in Siberia), and those situated in territory originally Ger- 
man, Polish, and Finnish (Dorpat, Warsaw, and Helsingfors), The Baltic provinces, 
Kurland, Livlaud and Estland, are chiefly inhabited by Germans, hence the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat is fashioned after the universities of Germany. Tt publishes its 
announcements in German, and German is the medium of instruction in many lecture 
rooms of the renowned institution. We quote from the announcement of 1891, giving 
the subjects in the order of the announcement. 

Russian civil procedure; interpretation of Russian civil law; Russian state law, 
(administrative law and science of government); history of the law in the Baitie 
provinces; controversies (discussion?) of Roman law; exegesis of sources of Roman 
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law; theory of criminal law; practical exercises in criminal law; history of Rus- 
sian civil law; political econoiny; historical development of state law and theories 
of state; constitution and administration of cities and rural communities in the 
Baltic provinces; general seience of law; history of philosophy of law; Russian crin- 
inal law; Russian commercial law; exchange and admiralty; financial law; Roman 
law; exterior history of Roman law; institutes of Justinian. 

Through the kindness of the Imperial Russian Minister of Public Instruction we 
have received a copy of the ‘“‘Reegnlations and requirements for the cxaminations 
conducted by judicial commission” (bar examinations) which document affords us a 
view of what is being tanght in all the law facuities in Russian universities. It is 
a syllabus of great valne and should be earefully considered. We offer it in trans- 
lation without abbreviation. 


Ronan Law (syllabus of course), 


Principles (ideas) of Roman law, ‘jns privatum.” Its significanee for legal 
education. Roman institutions of civil law; German system.—Subject law. Birth 
and death of the physical person. Legal condition and limitation of eapacity of 
law and aetion. “Statns et capitis dementio.” Slaves and free-born. Citizens 
with and without full rights. ‘Persona sni et alieni-juris.” Influence of age, 
health, residence, civil honor, ctc.—The legal person, origin, cessation, aspects, 
capacity of law and action.—Origin and cessation of law. Legal acts and their 
aspects. Condition of the validity (affectiveness, reality) of legal acts; principal 
forins of manifestation of will in legal acts; constraint and error; relations of legal 
acts: “conditio, dies, modns.” Non-valid legal acts.—Donation. Its natnre and 
the relation emanating from it. Prohibited infinences: ‘dolus et culpa.”—Influence 
of time on the origin and cessation of law. Prescription (antiquity).—Realization, 
guarantee (security) of law: ‘‘cautiones, jus retentionis.”—Self and legal protection 
of aright: actions and their aspects; interdicts; exceptions.— Cessation of claims 
and acceptations. Prescription (antiquity) of a claim; its influence on the excep- 
tion.—‘‘Litis contestatio.” Legal argument: “‘pracsumptio juris.” ‘Res juridica.” 
“Tn integrum restitutio.”—Objects of law. ‘Res corporales et incorporales, mobiles 
et immobiles; res singulares ct universitates rerum;” divisible and indivisible 
things; consumable and non-consumable things; ‘“‘res as genus,” ‘‘specics et fungi- 
biles.” Capital and accessory (incidental) things; incumbency, fruit, expenses. 
‘‘Res extra eommercium.”—The right on things and its aspects.—Possession and its 
aspects and basis of its security (protection). ‘*Causa et conditio possessionis.” 
Finding and losing. Judicial protection of possession. ‘‘Juris quasi possessio.” 
“Bone fidei possessio.”—Law (right) of property, its object, relation; ‘“ condo- 
minium ;” ‘‘domininm directum et utile.” Aids of recovering (finding) property; 
“occupatio, deposit, traditio, usucaptio,” condition of prescription.—“‘Accessio; 
separatio et perceptio.” Specification, adjudieation. Recovery of property by 
law.—Legal protection of the right of property. Aspects of claim; ‘rei vindi- 
catio; aetio negatoria; aetio in rem publiciana.” Cessation of property. The 
right on another’s thing, its aspeets. Seérvitude, its nature (idea); objects of 
servitude, idea, aspects, ‘‘usufructus, usns, habitatio.”—Ways (means) of. estab- 
lishing servitude.—Mortgage (deposit, pledge); relation emanating from it; con- 
eurrence of several hypothecary rights. Establishing protection and cessation of 
the right of mortgage.—Hereditary use of ground with the character of right on 
another’s thing: ‘‘Agri vechigales.” Partnership, its aspecis. ‘‘ Commuunio iuci- 
dens.” ‘Lex Rhodia.” ‘Pacta.” Obligation arising from violation of aright. In- 
fringing on property-rights: Recompense of dainage. ‘‘Actio directa, utilis and in 
factum.” “Turtum, damnum, injuria,”—‘‘Obligationes quasi ex delicto;” their 
aspects. “ Obligationes quasi ex lege,’—Family—Laws (rights). Matrimonial al- 
liance, Legal conditions of marriage. Consumuination and cessation of marriage. 
Personal relations between spouses; property relations: Dowry—its idea (defini- 
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tion), object, form and time of its origin. Obligation attached to dowry. ‘“‘ Pacta- 
dotalia.” Parapherna.” ‘ Donatio propter nuptias.” Presents (donations) among 
spouses. ‘Actio rerum amotarum.”  Property-fines of divorce, of entering a second 
marriage and violating of mourning.—Concubinate.—“ Patria potestas.” Personal 
and property-relation between parents and children. Legal protection and cessation 
of paternal rule. Guardianship, its aspects. Institution of guardianship. Rights 
and obligations. Cessation of guardianship, claims against the guardian.—Curator- 
ship.—Laws of succession. Definition (idea) of heredity and succession; its condi- 
tion. Difference between succession after the civil law and the pretorial right. 
General and particular order of Succession: Novellea 118 and 127. Succession by 
will (testament). Testator and heiv. Form of will; its relation; ‘‘institutio he- 
redis.” Substitution. ‘‘Exheredatio.” Non-validity of a will. Succession, *‘ con- 
tra tabulas.” ‘‘Praeteritio.” ‘‘ Portio legitima.” Novela, 115.—Renunciation. Legal 
consequences; claims to succession.—Legacy and ‘“‘fideicommiss;” definition (idea), 
aspects and limitations. Codicils. Universals. ‘fortis causa capiones.” 

Civil and commercial law ¢Csyllabus). A. Civil Law.—The sources of Russian 
civil law: (a) laws, ordinances, statutes; (b) customs, legal practice and science. 
Subjects of Russian civil law: general momenta of capacity of law of physical per- 
sons; general momenta of: capacity of law and aspects of legal persons. Objects of 
law aud the different aspects of property; money; nature cf the legal relations; 
change, cessation of legal relations, legal facts; action, capacity of action, its gen- 
eral momenta; legal settlements, their parts and aspects, form, validity, and non- 
validity; organization and principal Hines of the Russian notariate, written acts 
(documents), their special features; violation of a right, civil responsibility of an 
illegal act; protection of legal relations; ability of claiming; cessation of legal re- 
lations; influence of time; special feature of prescription. Legal relation of things, 
movable and immovable; possession and its protection; property right of immova- 
ble things; its limitation; ways of recovering the property right of immovable 
things. Title deeds, prescription of possession, land-tax books, etc., cessation of 
property-right of immovable things; compulsory expropriation. Right of movable 
things; significance of possession; their claim. Rights of authors, of inventions, 
discoveries, models. etc. Obligations, principal momenta of their relations; dis- 
tinction of obligations with respect to their object, acts and participation of the 
subjects. Origin of an obligation, contracts, their conclusion, validity and security 3 
contracts in favor of a third person; relation of a contract to the obligation arising 
from it; one-sided and both-sided obligations; change and cessation of obligation; 
classification of contracts; gifts; friendly settlement, donation contracts; change 
and purchase; loan and rent. Contracts concerning persons, hire of persons, com- 
mission and authorization. Partnership, protection, deposit, insurance. Matrimo- 
nial alliance, personal and property relation between spouses; relation between 
parents and children; affinity and property; guardianship and curatorship; their ori- 
gin and cessation; succession according to law; relation and order of the heirs in 
general; succession of spouses; renunciation of succession; will (testament), its 
composition (formula), external and internal condition of its validity; contesting 
of the will; claims. 

B. Commercial Law.—Sources of commercial law. Russian commercial legisla- 
tion. Commercial acts, their classification. Commercial capacity of action. Com- 
mercial institution and its legal peculiarity. Stockholdership, its origin, limitation, 
and cessation. Partnership with alternate capital. Occasional (incidental) part- 
nerships. Commercial transactions (agreements), papers. Exchange and its trans- 
actions in general; transactions with a premium. Bank trausactions: disconnt 
drafts, opencredit, transfer, check, deposit, interest calculation. Contract of trans- 
port (freight), transport by railway; storage and depots. Transactions of commis- 
sion. Accident and life insurance. Origin of drafts and the present laws. Special 
feature of draft obligation; simple and transferable drafts, Form, issue of drafts— 
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acceptance, protest, and its consequence. Indorsement. Payment, protest and non- 
payment; returning. Loss, claim, prescription of a draft. Marine commercial law 
(admiralty). Recovering (finding), documents of vessels. Owner, skipper, pilot. 
Marine transport (freight), mortgage on a vessel. ‘‘ Privilegium” on vessel and 
cargo, Bodiner contract, average. Recovery of things of stranded vessels. Marine 
insurance. Contracts; their aim, fulfillment; adjustments of averages. 

C. Civil Process.—Sketch of civillaw proceedings. Theory and fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil process. The court and its organization; power (jurisdiction) and 
instances of the court, its organs. Parties in the suit; citation of third persons; 
legai representation; accredited aftorneys and private mediation. Acts of the pro- 
cess, their succession; terms. Expenses; right of poverty. Management of the 
provincial court. Presentation of claims and its consequence; citation of the de- 
fendant. Presentation (appearing) in court. xposition by the parties. Counter- 
suit. Avowalof the claim. Incidents of the suit; evasion, bail (gnarantee); putting 
away by the court. Argument, its fundamental principles. Mutual relation of the 
parties in the argument. Personal examination. Depositions by witnesses, by 
neighbors. Written depositions, test of veracity; estimation of written depositions. 
Oath and confession, conclusion of the pleadings, conclusion of the State Attorney’s 
pleading, conclusion of the proceedings.—xentence, its legal strength, sentence 
against absentees.— Abridged proceedings; preliminary execution. Justice of the 
peace; arbitration. Revisicn of sentence; appeals.—Justice of the peace, his juris- 
diction; special feature of the proceedings in the court of the justice of the peace, 
its last reform. Commutation of sentence, its aspects and foundation; petition for 
commutation. Proceedings of commutation; sentence of the cassation; court. 
Execntion of sentence, general regulations. Proceedings of the execution; the part 
of the court in the execution.—Organization of commercial courts; principal lines 
of its proceedings. Participation of the court in the establishing of legal facts.— 
Commercial and noncommercial insolvency; peculiar features of a concourse of 
creditors.—Suit, its general method. 


Criminal Law (Syllabus). 


A. Criminal Law.—General and special sources. Penal code. Penal statutes, 
for the justice of the peace, martial, rural, in exile.—Criminal laws, basis, elements, 
working of the criminal law with respect to time, place and person; delivery of 
criminals. Explanation (interpretation) cf and supplementing criminal laws.—The 
accused of a criminal deed; its impntability. Object of a criminal deed; when it 
is not 4 violation of law. Execution of a law, realization of a right, inevitable 
self-defense; consent of the injured.—Form of criminal deeds; their causal con- 
nection with the consequence.—Liberty of will. Intention. Carelessness. Acci- 
dent, error, extreme necessity. 

Realization of the criminal intent, its execution. Attempt and its aspect. Pren- 
aration. Declaration of intention. Participation in crime and its liability 
(responsibility). Partnership ; idea, condition, and punishableness. Right of pun- 
ishment; its basis and aim. Nature of punishment. System of punishment in its 
historical evolution; the penal system of recent legislation.—Capital punishment in 
its historical development and in the present law. Corporal punishment and mnutila- 
tions in history and the present law.—Banishment, its aims, history, in present 
law.—Confinement. ts idea, condition and problems; its system. Organization of 
prisons. Institution for miners. ‘“ Patronate”’—Forfeit of honor and right. Repri- 
mand. Loss of right in history and at present. Police—suryeillance. Property 
punishments, aspects.—Definition of punishments. Circumstances. Defining of 
punishments by the court. Commutation of punishments. Death of the culprit. 
Prescription. Clemency. Reconciliation with the injured party. Crimes against 
religion. Political crime. Attacks against the sacred person of the Emperor and 
against members of the imperial family. Couspiration against officials. State trea- 
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son. Crimes against international law. Crimes against the government. Resist- 
ance, disobedience, and insults to officials; acting contrary to court decisions. Crime 
in the service of the state. 

Crime against life. ‘Elements (constituents) and punishment for killing with inten- 
tion and by carelessness. Aspects of murder. Suicide. Poisoning of food. Aban- 
don in peril. Duel. Corporal injury, intentional and unintentional; its classifica- 
tion. ‘‘Attentat” against (attack on) liberty. Confining. Kidnapping, Selling 
into slavery. Damaging of honor. Otience. Calumny. Defamation. Damaging of 
property, private and public. Arson. Submersion. Poisoning and infecting. 
Damaging of railways, telegraphs, hydrotechnical structures and warning signs. 
Appropriation of another’s property: Theft, elements, aspect, and punishment. 
Robbery, keeping of immovable property by force. Fraud and cheating. Forgery. 
Counterfeit money. Crimes against family rights, against station (social standing). 

B. Criminal Process:—Sources of criminal court proceedings. Judicial, adminis- 
trative, and disciplinary examining. Writ and oral, publicity and nonpublicity in 
criminal court proceedings. General aspect of the organization. Distinction of 
the courts with regard to their elements. The public element. Syetem of criminal 
courts. Organization of courts of the justice of the peace. Courts of the justice 
of the peace by lot, honorary and supplementary, rural and city courts; county cir- 
cuits (convention) and department of government. Places. Provincialcourt. Jus- 
ticial palace. Cassation, court juries; composition of the list of jurics. Rights, 
cbligations, responsibility, and condition of successful work of juries, —Preliminary 
proceedings. Court examincr (investigator). Participation of the police in the 
work of the court. Jurisdiction of criminal conrts. Objective, local jurisdiction, 
order of defining the jurisdiction. Impediment of jurisdiction.—Advocateship, its 
history.—Procuratorship, its history and present condition. 

Indictment, publie and private; its condition and consequence. Interruption on 
account of physical or legal impediments; cessation of the indictment and its re- 
newal. 

A civil claim ina criminal action; its dependency and independency. Organs and 
erder of conducting a civil claim in a criminal court. Defense in a criminal process. 
The defender and his relations to the defendant. Rights, duties, and responsibility 
of the defender. Argument (proof), evidence, its formal theory. Anglo-American 
system of argument (evidence). Various aspects of the argument (evidence). Con- 
fession of the defendant; deposition by witnesses. Experts. Declaration of neigh- 
bors. Material (i.e., by things) and written testimonies. Examination, search, and 
arrest. Evocation and citation (Summon) of the defendant. Measures for depriving 
the defendant of liberty. Judicial ordinance, definition, and decision. Resolution. 
Terms of the court; expenses. Preliminary proceedings and their tasks. Obtaining 
information. Preliminary investigation. The person participating in the prelimi- 
nary investigation. Proceedings, work, and measures of the preliminary investi- 
gation. Delivery to the court; persons participating in it. Proceedings at the 
curator in the justicial palace. Special order. Publie (open) session of the court. 
Exaniining inthe court. Debate of the partics. Last word of the defendant. Order 
of forming (composing) the sentence. Questioning by the jury. Closing elucidation 
by the presiding judge (president).. Verdict of the jury. Sentence. Revision of 
sentence. Signiticance limit, condition, and consequence of revision. Proceedings 
against absentees and answer to a sentence pronounced against such. Proceedings 
of an appeal. Its basis, subject, object, condition, and crder. Limits and conse- 
quence of the proceedings of an appeal. Proceedings of cassation, their condition, 
limits, and consequence. 

Renewal of criminal proceedings. Right of interceding for it. Extent of tho 
proceedings pertaining to a renewal; its reasons, order, and consequence, Execu- 
tion of the sentence of the court, its organs, condition, and order. Postponement 
of execution. | 
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Organization, jurisdiction, and order of proceedings of rural and district courts. 
Martial criminal courts in Russia; their organization, jurisdiction, and the princi- 
pal features of the process in the martial court. 


Ecclesiastical law (syllabus). 


The sources of ecclesiastical law of all the Christian churches in general and of 
the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Armeno-Gregorian, and Evangelical Lutheran in 
particular. History of the sources of ecclesiastical law during the first nine (9) cen- 
turies. Apostolic regulations and ordinances. Decisions of gencral and local syn- 
ods which were adopted by all the Christian churches; in particular, in the East: 
Canonical answers and epistles of the holy fathers and ordinances of local (en- 
demic) councils. Inthe West: ‘‘Epistolac decretales” of the Roman Popes and ordi- 
nances of local synods. Monuments of state legislation in ecclesiastical matters in 
the Graeco-Roman Empire. Coilections of ecclesiasticallaws. Inthe East: The Can- 
onical laws of Scholasticus and the Patriarch Photius. In the West: Dionys, the 
Younger, andIsidor. The significance of the latter’s collection for the history of the 
laws of the Roman Catholic Church. 

History of the sources of ecclesiastical law in Russia. The more important monu- 
ments of ecclesiastical legislation in Russia; survey of the sources in use of the 
ecclesiastical law in Russia at present. Composition (constituency) of the ceclesi- 
astical community. Change of creed and its consequence. Clerical, state, and ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy; condition and way of obtaining the hierarchical vocation; 
gradation of the hierarchy according to holy ordination and according to jurisdic- 
tion. Rights and duties of the clergy. Forfeit of spiritual dignity and its conse- 
quence. Monasticism; condition for entering into it; Monastic vows and diminution 
of personal property and ecclesiastical rights cmanating from them (capitis demi- 
nutio). Difference between monks living in communities and singly concerning 
eapacity of action. Forfeit of monastic stateand its consequence. Church govern- 
ment (hierarchia jurisdictionis). The Archbishop; his rights, powers, and obliga- 
tions. Churchrevenues. Spiritual consistory; its organization and object subjected 
to its jurisdiction and order of proceedings. Spiritual government; its organization 
and object subjected to its jurisdiction. Superintendents; extent and relation of 
their administrative authority. Organization of churches in the first century and 
during the period of the general councils. Constitution of the highest instance of 
the Russian Church, invested in the metropolite and patriarchs. The holy synod; its 
origin, organization, and jurisdiction. ‘The grand procuror. Offices of the synod. 

Organization of the Roman Catholic, Evangelical Lutheran, and Armeno-Gregorian 
churches in accordance with the laws of the Russian Empire. Aspectsand organs of 
ecclesiastical legislation. Authority of ecclesiastical courts; its significance for 
the respective church. Jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts in history and at present 
with regard to offense and crime. Ecclesiastical punishments. Laws of mar- 
riage; condition and impediments of marriage; consequence of marriage; solution of 
nuarriage, divorce, annullation; consequence of both for the separated partics and for 
their children; competence of the legislature and court in matrimonial affairs; 
divorce suits. Church registers; their origin in Russia; rules for their keeping; their 
significancefor civil law. Churcleertificates. History of the capacity of the church 
concerning property. Subjectsand objects of the property rightofthechurch. Priv- 
ileges of ecclesiastical property with regard to taxes (finances) and judicial jurisdic- 
tion; the right to the use of ecclesiastical property; to dispose of it and to alieniate 
it. Administration of ecclesiastical property. 


International law (syllabus). 


Basis and necessity of the existence of international laws. International meetings, 
congresses, conferences; the state as object of the international law; recognition of 
new states; rulers and private persons concerning intcrnational relations; the laws 
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of states concerning the relations between (their own) subjects and foreigners; em- 
igration, naturalization; state territories with regard to international law; fron- 
tiers; the way of recovering a territory; colonization; free (open) sea; marine inter- 
national laws; international obligations; concerning straits (especially of the Bos- 
forus and the Dardanelles); rivers and their navigation (especially the European 
comniission of the Danube); Suez Canal. 

International treaties. Condition of their concinsion; means of their security; 
cessation of their validity. International régime of states and their organs: 
Rights of embassy; diplomat agents and their laws. Consular law; consuls in 
Christian states and in the East; rights and duties of consuls; their jurisdiction. 

ternational relations with regard to economical interests. International com- 
mercial treaties. The Universal Postal and Telegraph Union. International ordi- 
nances concerning railways and the monctary system. International private law. 
Principal elements concerning the personal rights of foreigners, family and heredity. 
Execution of sentences of foreign courts. International criminal law; delivering 
of criminals. International dissensions; modes of peaceable solution, especially 
arbitration. Embargo and peaceable blockade. Laws of war; rights and duties 
of the warring states in a land war, especially in respect to war prisoners, wounded 
and sick soldiers; rights of the occupying army; rights and duties of the fighting 
states in a naval war; cruise; blockade; beginning and ending of war. Peace: 
Laws of neutrality;-rights and duties of neutrai states; laws of neutral commerce; 
eontraband in time of war, blockade, and right of examining (searching). 


Financial law (syllabus). 


What the state needs and the way of satisfying the needs. Financial administra- 
tion and its organs; financial institutions, central and local; organization of the 
treasury, controlling institutions of the finances. Budget and state appropriation; 
its composition and execution. Sources of the state revenues; their system in gen- 
eral and of Russia in particular. Different aspects of the state revenues. Revenues 
from state property, state lands, forests, mines. Revenues from state enterprises: 
Mint, mail, telegraph. Nevenues from duties, from stamps, courts, etc. Revenues 
from taxes; nature of the latter source. General lines of the historieal development 
of taxes; the main lines of their theory and system. Direct taxes; their general idea 
and their objects. Personai and land taxes, on edifices, professions, andincome. In- 
direct taxes; general idea, main objects, way of collecting; taxes on things absolutely 
necessary and things not absolutely necessary. Custom-house duties; their nature 
and main objects. Land economy; principal aspects of its needs and the funda- 
mental forms of laying out lands. State credit; its place in the present financial 
economy; form of static loans; ways of making a loan and of removing a debt, 


Police law (syllabus), 


Sources of the present police legislation. Organization of police institutions, cen- 
tral and local; measures of controlling the shifting population. Temporary mov- 
ingsand emigration. Passport system. Measures of preventing and checking crime 
against the established order, against persons and property. Extraordinary measures 
for preservation of order. Supervision of the press. Preventive (warning) and penal 
eensorship: Printing offices, book trade, libraries; sanitary measures; eare for purity 
of air, water, and food; prevention of diseases; contagious and epidemic diseases; 
quarantine; organization of the sanitary staff; apothecaries; hospitals; police of 
buildings, state and private, city and country; measures for warranting the supply 
of public provisions; prevention of famine; measures to obtain a general survey 
over the population; checking beggary; charitable institutions; eodperation with 
publie education; educational institutions; public aud private schools; codperation 
in building of public roads, railways, canals, post and telegraph; codperation in de-_ 
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veloping land economy; protection of farmers and vine-growers from injurious insects 
and phylloxera; fishery; forest development and preservation; developing of mines; 
mines on state lands; private gold-washing; quarries; naphtha wells; codperation 
in developing industries; artisan institutions; factories; factory inspection. 


IX .—BELGIUM. 


Being unable to give the course of study in detail, the requirements for examina- 
tion are given instead. 

I. Candidates for graduation in Brussels are examined in introductory history of 
law and civil law; encyclopedia of law; history and the institutes of Roman law; 
natural law and philosophy law. 

Ii. Candidates for the degree of doctor of law are expected to have studied Bel- 
gian criminal law, modern civil law, public law, administrative law and the pan- 
dects; commercial law; court organization and civil procedure; political economy. 
A practical course in criminal law is also given to these students, though they are 
not examined in it. 

III. Candidates for the degree of doctor ef science of government are required to 
have studied encyclopedia of law, natura! law or philosophy of law; history of law 
and civil law; the first book of the civil code and law of succession; internal public 
law; history and the institutes of popular law, which includes legislation upon dip- 
Icmatic usage; political economy and administrative law. 


VIII. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN EUROPEAN LAW SCTIOOLS. 


One vital difference between the American or Hnglish college and the 
continental European university should be bornein mind. Our colleges 
(except a few like Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, etc.), and the Eng- 
lish universities and colleges are schools for general culture, while on the 
continent of Kurope, notably in France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
the universities are professional schools of theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy (both natural and mental). Hach of these departments 
has its own corps of professors, called the faculty of theology, law, ete. 
These departments are more or less closely connected, so that students 
of theology, law, and medicine may partly be also students of the fourth 
faculty, 7. e., the faculty of philosophy, where the student of theology 
“hears” philosophy; the student of law, philosophy and history; the 
student of medicine, natural science. This fourth faculty is the one 
which prepares the teachers of secondary schools, hence is very ex- 
tensive. When in Germany, for instance, the law course prescribed 
does not mention philoscphy, it means that this subject is net slighted, 
but that it is studied m another faculty. 

In American and English colleges and universities it is the custom 
that the student is held to a prescribed course laid down by the au- 
thorities of the institution. Optional studiesarerare. Inmany Ameri- 
ean and English catalogues of law schools the books to be used are 
mentioned and the number of chapters or pages to be “learned” (which 
is not infrequently interpreted to mean memorized), In Germany it is 
left to the student to choose his subjects and his teachers. He may 
study one subject of the law course before or after another, according 
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to his inclination. The faculty publishes a guide advising to take up 
this or that branch of study during the first, others the second year, 
and so on, but there is no compulsion. He may study civil law or 
Roman law in one university during one year, and criminal law or 
another branch in another university, perhaps being induced to the 
change by the reputation of a famous professor. 

In France @ minute syllabus is arranged (see previous chapter, I. 
France), which must be followed; likewisein Russia, and a few other 
countries. Though the mode of procedure in Germany permits great 
irregularities in the students’ attendance, it must be remembered that 
the necessity for strict guidance of the students is obviated by most 
rigidly adhering to the requirement of admission, which is, that the 
student be a graduate of a gymnasium, a classical secondary school, 
where the boys get a thorough academic preparation, acquire good 
habits, and “Jearn how to learn,” that is, how to find, acquire, retain, 
and apply knowledge. The average age of students entering German 
universities is 20 years; in France, 18 years. 

In America and England much text-book work, that is, much mem- 
orizing “verbatim, literatim et punctuatim,” is done, and as a conse- 
quence the work in the law schools consists to some extent in recita- 
tions (Webster: “ Rehearsal, or a repetition of something committed to 
memory”). Though much of that is found in France and Russia also, 
in German, Austrian, Italian, and other universities this method is 
looked upon with disfavor, it being claimed that it destroys spontaneity 
of effort and individuality. 

The German law professor treats his students as men of judgment 
who need not be told what to learn from the printed page. He lee- 
tures on his subject, the student taking copious notes; then a collo- 
quy follows in which a discussion of the matter just heard is held in 
parliamentary order, the professor presiding. Text-books are used as 
guides in study and as books of reference. Seminary exercises are 
held regularly every week and there is seareely a professor in Germany 
who neglects to conduct them in connection with his lectures. (Com- 
pare the courses in previous chapter.) The seminary exercises consist 
in reviews, exegetical or explanatory conversation and eriticism, dis- 
—eussion and trial cases. Much stress is laid by the German and French 
law schools upon “ Encyclopedia of Law,” which meats a course of in- 
troductory lectures to the entire law course, giving definition of terms 
and a sketch of the field to be gone over so that the student -may see 
his way and choose understandingly. Or, as an authority defines it: 
“The exhibition of jurisprudence as a science as an organic whole, 
showing the relationship of its facts and their proper function and 
aim,” Also the subject of “Sources of Law” in history and ancient 
documents is carefully treated. Thisis done for thepurpose of strength- 
ening the knowledge acquired and the position taken in any question. 
It engenders the scholarly habit of thorough research. 
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It may be said without apprehension of contradiction, that in 
European wniversities law is considered a science. It is argued that 
the teaching of law in a university is justified only upon the plea that it 
is a science, and regarding it as such the law faculties bestow much 
attention upon the historical development of law, the conditions that 
gave rise to its enactment, and thoroughly teach the encyclopedia and 
bibliography of law, besides treating cases with their students, both 
hypothetical and real cases. 

Moot courts! and practical exercises (object lessons, as it were, in 
law practice) in civil and criminal procedure are not an essential part 
of the seminary work in German, Austrian, and Swiss universities where 
the students, after having graduated, are required to pass a period of 
probation or practical work, lasting three years, so that the law course 
really lasts between six and seven years. The work in the university 
is chiefly theoretical, which fact is well illustrated by the theses or dis- 
sertations offered for the degree of doctor juris. The specimens of this 
kind of literature distributed every year are remarkable for their pro- 
found research and theoretical erudition. 

In France, Italy, and Belgium the students are younger than in 
Germany, Austria, and the northern countries, hence greater attention 
is paid to following the minutis of the prescribed course. This ex- 
plains why it was possible to report an extensive syllabus from France, 
while from German universities only outlines of law courses are offered. 
But even in the universities of these Latin nations exclusive text-book 
work and recitations are abhorred. 

In Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Russian 
Baltic provinces the example of German universities is followed. 

In Russia proper (we quote from “Die Reform der Russischen Uni- 
versitiiten,” Leipzig, 1886) the course is prescribed minutely (see Syl- 
labus in previous chapter) and must be followed. At Kiew the course 
for the first year is as follows: 


IIours per week. 
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1«¢Tn some American law schools a complete judiciary system is attempted of courts 
of original and appelate jurisdiction, with clerk, sheriff, and other customary officers 
except thejudgeships, where they sometimes sit as associates. In these courts stu- 
dents prepare papers and conduct suits in all forms atlaw or equity, including the 
preparation, service, filing, ete., of pleadings, decrees, orders, ete. They perform the 
duties of clerks and sheriffs, making the proper indorsements on papers, keep a docket, 
prepare records for appeals, appeal bonds, etc.” (Report of committee on legal ed- 
ucation, 1892, see page 12.) 
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Yor the second year the course is as follows: 
Hours per week. 
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Yor the third year the course is as follows: 
; Hours per week. 
9 
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For the fourth year the course is as follow: 
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The course is here quoted on account of the statement of time de- 
voted to the various branches. Lectures are given frequently on these 
subjects, during which much is dictated and written verbatim. The 
students take notes and write out in full what they remember. The 
papers are handed in and corrected by the professors, a work which in 
the nature of the case is done very hastily and imperfectly. Some 
synopsis or outlines of the lectures are procured frequently in litho- 
graphie form and used in place of notes taken in the class room. Text- 
book work predominates and recitations are held in which little room 
is left for individual work. The discipline is very faulty; frequently 
revolts of students occur, and -the institution is closed for mouths to 
the serious interruption of the course. 
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Though it is impossible to furnish a detailed course (sylabus) for 
the study of law pursued in English universities, one can gauge the 
extent to which law is taught in England by perusing the questions 
submitted to candidates for degrees. These questions, which are here 
given, are particularly well adapted for comparison with the bar ex- 
aminations conducted in this country. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN LAW FOR THE ORDINARY B. A. DEGREE. 
LAW OF CONLRACT. 


THURSDAY, Way 29, 78890—98-12 a. m. 

1. Define contract. Classify and describe shortly the different forms of cuntract 
existing in English law. 

2. What simple contracts are reqnired py law to be in writing? 

3. What capacity has amarried woman at the present day to enter into contracts? 
What must a plaintiff prove in an action against a married woman upon a contract 
entered into by her? . 

4, Upon the lease of a house is there any, and, ifany, what warranty implicd that 
the house is fit for habitation ? 

5. What are the rules respecting contracts made in restraint of trade? 

6. In what way does a negotiable instrument differ from othcr forms cf simple 
contract? Describe shortly a bill of exchange. 

7. Define consideration. What is the consideration given to a ereditor who joins 
in an ordinary compcsition deed whereby he agrecs to accept in full satisfaction of 
his debt a smaller sum than is due to him? 

8. ‘‘According to the general law of England, the written record of a contract 
must not be varied or added to by verbal evidence of what was the intention of the 
parties.” Enumerate and illustrate the exceptions to this rule. 

9, Distinguish a penalty from liquidated damages. How dees tke law deal with 
penalties? ‘ 

10, Explain and illustrate the different kinds of estoppel. 

11. Explain tke expressions: Escrow, dcl credere agent, quantnm meruit, chose 
in action, merger. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 


THUnspay, May 29, 1890—1-4 p.m. 

1. Explain the historical importance of the Parliament summoned in 1295 and 
state shortly the system of representation adopted therein. 

2. Distinguish between ‘‘adjournment of the House,” ‘‘prorogation of Parlia- 
ment,” and ‘dissolution of Parliament” as to the authority by which they are 
carried ont and their effect upon pending legislation and the constitution of the two 
houses. 

3. Describe the changes introduced into the borough franchise by the representa- 
tion of the people act of 1867. 

4, State the points at issue and the actual decisions in the Berkeley and Weusley- 
dale peerage cases, 
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5. How far and with what differences are the Scotch and Irish peerages repre- 
sented in the House of Lords? 

6. Describe the stages through which an ordinary public bill passes inthe process 
of enactment. 

7. What is the present law as to frequency and duration of parliaments? Explain 
the conditions which render necessary the annual meeting of Parliament. 

8. Upon what occasions has the Crown, in order to coerce the House of Lords, 
actually exercised or threatened to exercise the right of creating peers? Explain 
the provisions of the peerage bill of 1719. 

9. Compare the functions of the lord chancellor with those of the speaker of the 
House of Commons. How are these officers respectively appointed? 

10. State the principles involved in any two of the following cases: (a) Mist's 
Case, (b) Bradlaugh v. Gossett, (¢) The case of impositions (Bate’s Case), (d) The 
case of Shipmoney (Hempden’s case), (e) Godden v. Hales. 

li. Explain the following expression: (1) Faggot voter; (2) Three-cornered con- 
stituency; (3) fancy franchise; (4) forty-shilling freehold; (5) successive occupancy. 


ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. 


Fripay, May 80, 1860—8-12 a.m. 

1. State the extent to which infants and married women are exempt from crimi- 
nal liability. 

2. Define the crime of perjury, commenting shortly on the important points in your 
definition. What is subornation of perjury? 

3. Explain privilege in relation to the law oflibel. Distinguish between absolute 
and qualified privilege, giving instances of each. 

4, Illustrate by examples the difference between (1) manslaughter and murder, 
(2) ‘voluntary ” and “involuntary” manslaughter. 

5. Explain the conditions which must exist to make the findcr of lost goods who 
converts them to his own use guilty of larceny. 

6. Distinguish between embezzlement and larceny by a servant. Give examples. 

7. Explain clearly the meaning of the following expressions in relation to the crime 
of burglary: (a) Breaking; (b) entering; (c) dwelling house; (d) night. 

8. Give an instance of forgery which is not obtaining property by false pretenses, 
and state clearly the nature of the intent to defraud which is essential to the crime 
of forgery. 

9. Explain the following expressions: (1) Oyer et terminer; (2) central criminal 
court; (8) count; (4) true bill; (5) grand jury. 

10. What is peremptory challenge? In what classes of crime and to what extent 
has a prisoner the right of peremptory challenge? Has the presecution this or any 
similar right? 

11. Explain the following rules and mention the exceptions to them: (a) Hearsay 
evidence is not admitted; (b) leading questions may not be asked in examination 
in chief. 

PROBLEMS, ng 
{Full reasons are to be given for all answers.] 


Fripay, May 30, 1890—1-4 p. m. 
1. A employed B to make the following bets for him, (1) for £20, (2) for £10, and 
(3) for £5. The first bet was lost and B paid the money. The second bet was won 
and B received the money. The third bet B carelessly omitted to make; had he 
made it the bet would have been won. Can B sue A for the amount paid by him on 
the first bet; and can A sue B for the amounts of either or both of the second and 
third bets? . 


~~ 
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2. A sells goods to B, who is really acting foran undisclosed principal, C. A brings 
an action against B and signs judgment against him for the price of the goods, but 
fails to obtain the money from him. A afterwards discovers that C is the principal. 
Can A then also sne C? 

3. What is the measure of damages in an action for breach of promise of marriage ? 
A promises to marry B upen his father’s death, but during his father’s lifetime re- 
nounces the coutract. Can B bring an action at once against A? 

4, A, B, aud C are boys at school. A persuades B to put an emetic into C’s tea in 
order that C may be made sick, but not intending further mischief. C is killed by 
the dose. Is either A or B guilty of any offense? 

5. A and B are playing football. B by way of charging A jumps in the air and 
strikes Ain the stomach with his knee. A dies from the results of the injury. Dis- 
cuss the question of B’s guilt. How far would the question whether charging by 
jumping in the air was forbidden by the rules of the game he relevant? 

6. A gamekecper not authorized te kills rabbits for his own use, kills some and 
sells them for hisown profit. Is he guilty of any and what offense? 

7, Apnts down in the street an imitation diamond ring, and as B, a countryman, is 
coming along picks it up pretending that he has just found it, pointing out to B 
that it is a valuable ring and offering to share his good fortune with B. Assumin g 
that they then agree either (a) that B should keep the ring, paying “A £3 for his 
share of it, or (b) that they should meet again the next day, B keeping the ring in 
the meantime and giving A £3 by way of security, and that A in both cases decamps 
with the money, of what offense is he guilty in cach case? 

8, A is indicted in England for bigamy and proves the following facts: (1) That 
he is a Frenchinan and the second marriage took place in France; (2) that the other 
party to the second ceremony was his first wife’s sister; (3) that he had not heard 
of his first wife for more than seven years before the second marriage; (4) that he 
had reasonable grounds for believing that bis first wife was dead at the time of the 
second marriage; (5) that he was married the second time under a false naine; (6) 
that he had been divorced irom his first wife before his second marriage. Do any 
and which of the above afford good defenses to the crime with which he is charged? 

9, In what respects do the rules relating to the clection of a member of Parliament 
to represent the University of Cambridge differ from those of ordinary elections, as 
to the mode of conducting the election and the qualification of the voters? 

10, Discuss the question as to whether under the existing law an undergraduate 
in residence at Canibridge is entitled to a vote at an election of a member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN MODERN HISTORY FoR THE ORDINARY B. A. DEGREE. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL ENGLISIL HISTORY. 


THurspay, May 29, 1890—9-12 a. m. 

1. “With Penda heathendom passed away.” Show the truth of this statement by 
reference to the history of the conversion of the North to the Christian faith. 
' 2, Write a brief account of the character and policy of King Cuut. 

o. Give the dates and results of the following battles: Tenchebrai, the Standard, 
Liucoin, Bouvines, Lewes. 

4, On what grouuds did Edward J. make war upon Llewellyn of Wales? What 
was the result of the struggle? 

5. Write a short life of one of the following: Thomas & Becket, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

6. Narrate the circumstances of (1) the capture, (2) the loss of Calais, giving the 
date of each occurrence. 

7. Discuss the foreign policy of Oliver Cromwell. 
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8. Under what cirenmstances did William of Orange resolve to lead an expedition 
into England? Mention the immediate results of his enterprise. 

9. How and when did Great Britain acquire Canada? 

10. What was the cause of the outbreak of the Peninsular war? Give the dates 
and results of the more important battles fought in it. : 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISIL CONSTITUTIONAL UWISTONRY. 


THURSDAY, May 29, 1S90—1-4 p.m. 

1. Explain the constitution and state the chief powers of the Witenagemot. 

2. Name and indieate briefly the nature of the administrative reforms introduced 
baetenry 11. 

3. Give the substance of the clauses of Magna Charta which relate to (1) the 
church, (2) levying taxes, (3) doing justice. 

4, “The old English Kingship was elective.” Examine this statement and trace 
the growth of the hereditary principle. 

5. Of what elements was the Parliament of 1295 composed? Explain its impor- 
tance and indicate the meaning of the phrase ‘‘the three estates of the realm.” 

G6. Give instances of interference, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
with (1) freedom of specch in Parliament, (2) the freedom of members of Parliament 
from arrcet. Name any other privilege of Parliament existing at this time. 

7. Investigate the canses of the increased power of the Crown at the conmence- 
ment of the Tudor Period. 

8, Explain the constitution and functions of the court of high commission. Under 
what act of Parliament was it established and when? Was it ever revived? 

9, Trace the growth of the cabinet. When was the system of cabinet governinent 
finally established ? 

10. Sketch shortly the history of the struggle by which the liberty of the press 
has been attained, mentioning the means by which at different times it has becn 
restricted. 


GENERAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1605-1649, 


Fripay, May 30, 1890—95-12 a.m. 

1. Show how the pecuniary necessities of James I. bronght him into conflict with 
his parliaments, and state briefly the leading arguments on either side in the discus- 
sions. : 

92. Give an account of the foreign policy of George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. 

3. Trace the rise of the Puritan party in England from the accession of James I. to 
the beginning of the first session of the Long Parliament. 

4, Narrate the circumstances connected with the imprisonment and death of Sir 
John Eliot. 

5. Illustrate Wentworth’s views on government from the history of his rnle in 
Ireland. 

6. What were the causes and resnits of the Bishops’ wars with Scotiand? -How 
did they affect English polities? 

7. Show in some detai) how the Long Parliament in the first year of its existence 
destroyed the system of government which Charles 1. and his ministers had en- 
deavored to carry out. 

%. Point out the eftect of religious differences upon the positien and policy of the 
party opposed to Charles from the passing of the Grand Remonstrance to his death. 

9. Wherein lay (1) the military strength, (2) the military weakness of the Royalists 
and the Parliamentarians in the civil wars? 

10. Compare the terms offered to Charles by Parliament and the army after his 
overthrow in the field. How did the king mect the offers made to him and what 
effect had his conduct with regard to them upon subsequent events? 
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TILE RISE OF THE BRITISTY POWER IN INDIA, 


Fripay, May 20, 1890—1-4 p. 1. 

1. Sketch briefly the history of the British East India Company during the seven- 
teenth century, pointing out the difficulties with which it had to contend. 

2. Give an account of the struggle in India between the English and the French 
in 1746. What were its results? 

3. Describe the capture and defense of Arcot by Clive and explain the circum- 
stances which rendered this event so important. 

4, Sketch the carcer of Bussy. 

5. Relate the events which preceded the tragedy of the Black Hole. How was this 
avenged and by whom? 

6. What do you know of the Mahratta empire and its chief fendatories? What 
was the convention of Wurgaum? Describe the war which followed it. 

7. What were the principal charges brought against Warren Hastings? Describe 
briefly the circumstances on which they were respectively based. 

8. Give an account of Hyder Ali. 

9. What reforms were introduced by Lord Cornwallis? Describe them. 

10. Write briefly of: Sir Thomas Roe, Jan Begum, Jinji, Angria, Lally, Nandcomar, 
Amyatt, Forde, Hector Monro, Paniont. 


Law Trreos.—Part I, 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


SATURDAY, May 10, 1890—9-1? a. ™. 

1. Compare the varions significations of Jurisprudentia in the institutes and digest 
with that given to Jurisprudence by Austin. Explain the distinction drawn by the 
game author between jurisprudence and the science of legislation; showing what 
subjects are included in the latter and excluded from the former. What is the 
meaning of the terms analytical, general, and comparative, in reference to juris- 
prudence. 

2. ‘Municipal law is a rale of civil condnet, prescribed by the supreme power in 
a state, commanding what is right and forbidding whatis wrong.” Explain and 
discuss the terms of this definition, showing where it agrees with and where it dif- 
fers from that of Austin. Could Blackstone consistently admit the existence of 
rules of positive morality ? 

2. Explain Austin’s criticism of Bentham’s definition of a state; and point ont 
the ambiguities attaching to the expression ‘“‘a sovereign state.” What do you con- 
sider the most logical ground for refusing the name of state to any family? 

4. A, the owner of a passenger ship, has insured her considerably above her vaiue. 
With a view to the loss of the ship, he recommends to the captain, B, as an expcri- 
enced stcersman, one C, whom he knows to be confident in his own ability, but 
really inexperienced. B accepts C without any further inquiry, and C, by his in- 
competence, runs the ship ashore at night. The captain and other officers, with 
some of the passengers, are washed overboard, and all drowned except the captain, 
why is picked up by a passing vessel. The stranded ship floats off the next day, 
and C, now in soje charge. brings her with difficulty into port, more of the passen- 
gers dying from cold and exposure. Discuss, from Austin’s point of view, the legal 
liability of A, B, and C, respectively, in the case of the passengers who lose their 
lives at or after the stranding of the ship. 

4. State Austin’s view as to the “proper meaning” of the English legal term 
malice, and its ‘‘abnsive extension.” Explain the origin of this “proper meaning,” 
and iliustrate by any legal phrases or maxims its ‘‘abusive extension.” What sig- 
nification will, in vour opinion, best cover all the cases in which this term, or the 
adjective derived fromit, oveurs. 
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6. A’quitas, as understood by Austin, arose ont of the special circumstances of 
one branch of Roman law. Explain this position, and show how Austin’s view can 
or can not be reconciled with the various meanings which the word </quitas.or 
eqnity has actually borne in Roman or later times. 

7. Bentham’s proposal of a general code, as distinct from special eodes, was in 
fact, according to Austin, the jus rerum. Interpret and discuss this statement. 

8. Explain the expressions private wrongs and civil procedure, discussing the 
question which arises on the nomenclature of the former. What do you eonsider to 
be the proper place for the subject designated by the one er other of these ex- 
pressions, in a scientifically arranged corpus juris? 

9. Diseuss the various meanings of the word property as cpposed, respectively, to 
servitude, obligation, eommunal ownership, individual goods and chattels. How 
far do you consider it historically true that ‘‘All property is founded on adverse 
possession ripened by prescription ?” 

16. Discuss the various advantages and disadvantages of English case law, as a 
gradual addition to the English corpus juris. 


ROMAN LAW. II. 


SatTurpay, May 10, 1890—1:50-4:30 p. m. 

1. Translate andexplain: Hiquiin causa mancipiisunt, quia servorum loco haben- 
tur, vindicta, censu, testamento manumissi sui juris fiunt. nee tamen in hoe casu 
lex Aelia Sentia locum habet. itaque nibil requirimus, cuius aetatis sit is qui man- 
umittit., et qui manumittitur: acne illud quidem, an patronum creditoremve manu- 
missor habeat. acne numerus quidem legis Fufiae Caniniac tinitus in his personis 
Joeum habet. 

2. Compare the position of a (civilian) filinsfamilias in A. D. 35 and A. D. 535, re- 
spectively, as regards (a) property, (0) capacity to bind his paterfamilias by his 
contracts. 

3. In what respects, in the time of Hadrian, did the position of peregrinus, Latin- 
us, Latinns Junianus, and libertus eivis differ from that of a full citizen? 

4. In what different ways did Roman law provide for the prompt acceptance and 
administration of the estates of deceased persons? 

5. ‘Nee cnim matri filium filiamve exheredare necesse est, sive de inure civili quae- 
ramus, sive de edicto praetoris, quo praeteritis liberis contra tabulas bonorum posses- 
sionel promittit: sed alind eis adminiculum servatur.’ Explain this passage. 

6. Ideoque si extraneo legatum fuerit, inutile est Jegatum, adeo ut Sabinus existi- 
mayerit ne quidem ex senatusconsulto Neroniano posse couvalescere: nam eo, inquit, 
senatuscousulto ea tantnim eonfirmantur quae verborum vitio iure civili non valent, 
non quae propter ipsam personam legatarii non deberentur. Translate, and explain 
the nature and operation of the enactinent referred to. 

7. Define carefully the meaning of ‘‘liberi” as a technical term in the praetorian 
scheme of intestate succession. What classes of persons (other than liberi) received 
an improvement in their rights of succession through the third head of Bonorum 
possessio ab intestato? 

8. In what different ways eould an action relating to (‘domininim’) be tried in 
Gains’s day, and which of them would be most likely to secure the specific restitution 
of the property in dispute if the plaintiff were snecessful? Construct its formula. 

9 Quare autem haec actio desiderata sit, cum de eo quod nobis dari oportet po- 
tnerimus sacramento aut per iudicis postulationem agere, valde quacritur. To what 
action does this relate, aud what explanations have been offered of the question 
raised by Gaius? 

19. Lay down rales for determining whether an action whose formula is submitted 
to you is (@) in vem or in personam: (b) stricti iuris or bonae fidei: (¢) resisted by a 
direct traverse or a plea. Give examples, 
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ROMAN LAW I. 


Monvay, Alay 12, 1890—7-12 a.m. 

1. Enumerate under general heads what are believed to have been the contents ci 
the tweive tables. Name the principal authorities for individual provisions of that 
code, their arrangement and order. How do you acconnt for the fact that no copy 
has coine down to ns in extenso ? ° 

2. What appears to have been the object of the formalities of mancipium? Point 
out their reference, direct or indirect, to the Servian organization and perhaps an 
even carlier state of things. Explain the connection of nexwm with mancipium, the 
mode of the debtor's becoming nerus, and the legal consequences of that condition. 
State the reform effected by the lee Pectilia, and the result with regard to con- 
tractual obligation generally. 

5. State im their historical order, with reasons for such order, the different mean- 
ings horne.by the term jus cirilein Roman law. Explain, in particular, the case of 
that jus civile which, according to Pompoutus, sine scripto venit, composilum a pruden- 
tibus. 

4, What do you consider to be, approximately, the dates of the lex Aebutia and 
the duae leges Juliae, by which Gaius tells us effectum est ut per concepta verba id est 
per formulas litigenus 2? Explain these words, pointing out the principal features in 
the change of system effected. 

5. Give your arguments for or against the theory of an actual or historical jus 
gentium, pointing out any particular portions of Roman law which have been bor- 
rowed or alleged to have been borrowed from other nations. 

G. Distinguish the interdicts of the praetor from.the other notices or orders issned 
by the same magistrate. Describe the circumstances in which the use of interdicts 
probably arose. Expiain the complications in that use which resulted from the in- 
troduction of the formulary system and the return to simplicity which followed its 
abolition. . 

7. Justinian, in one of his novels, attributes to “ Antoninus named Pins” the gift 
of Roman citizeuship to ali hissubjects. Discuss the difficulties of this passage both 
as to the personality of the Emperor and the apparent inoperativeness of the gift 
mentioned. 

& Show how an indefeasible provision fer children out of the property of a 
deceased parent was originally favored at Rome by customary law, then endangered 
by interpretation of statute, subsequently maintained by court practice, and finally 
secured by Justinian’s latest legislation. 

9, State the general principles, in Roman law, according to which a right of action 
did or did not pass to and against the respective successors, by death, to the original 
parties. 

10. Sketch and explain the general order of subject-matter in Justinian’s Digest, 
showing the artificial character of his larger divisions. Account for the position of 
any one or more of the following titles: De Pactis; Nautae, Canponcs; Ad Legem 
Aquiliam; De Aedilicio Edicto; De Acquirendo Rerum Dominio; De Obligationibus 
et Actionibus. 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Monpay, May 12, 1890—1.30-4.80 p.m. 

1. Explain the meaning and force of the distinction commonly drawn between the 
“natural” or ‘“‘necessary” and the ‘‘ voluntary” or “positive” law of nations. Give 
instances of rules belonging to either class. 

2. What rules relating to the original acquisition of territory are in force at the 
present day? 

3. “Had the French court conducteditself with good faith (in 1778) and maintained 
an impartial neutrality between the two belligerent parties, it may be doubted 
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whether the treaty of commerce, or even the eventual alliance, between France and 
the United States could have furnished any just ground for a declaration of war 
against the former by the British Government.” (Wheaton.) Give your reason for 
agreeing with or disssenting from this statement. 

4, A body ofinsurgents, who have not yet been recognized as belligerents, attempt 
to exercise the right of searehing neutral vessels. Diseuss the question of their 
liability to be treated as pirates. 

5. A belligerent state sends an order for rifles to a neutral firm, The manufae- 
tnret has nota suffieient stoek in hand to meet the demand and asks his government 
to be allowed to send rifles intended for the government service, for whieh there is 
no immediate need. Will ane offense have been committed against international 
law if this permission is given? 

G. Whet effect has the occupation of a theta by an invading force upon the rights 
and duties of its inhabitants, and how is the oceupation itself to be defined? 

7. Note the effect of the outbreak of war upon the following transactions: (a) A 
partnership between subjects of the contending states. (6) An ordinary coutract 
between the same parties. (c) A treaty giving to one state a right of fishing on the 
territorial waters of the other. (d) A treaty engagement to join in suppressing the 
slave trade. (e) An engagerient to abandon the use of privateers. 

& A nentral ship earrying military stores to a neutral port is arrested by a bellig- 
erent. What evidence of ulterior destination will be held to justify the seizure, and 
what will be the effect of condemnation. 

9, Explain the nature aud extent of the privilege of extraterritoriality as accorded 
to vessels of war. 

10. A British subjeet is arrested and imprisoned in the United States (the habeas 
corpus act having been suspended by the President) on suspicion of being engaged 
in treasonable practices agaiust the United States Government. ‘The legality of the 
President’s action is disputed. Tas a case arisen for the interference of the British 
Government ? . . 

11. A, a neutral merehant, purchases property whieli has been captured by a bellig- 
erent ship and condemned in a prize court of the eaptor’s country. The ship which 
made the capture had been fitted out in neutral territory and the captured property 
was lying in a neutral port at the time ofsale. Examine A’s title to the property. 


ROMAN LAW. III. 


TuEespay, May 13, 1890—9-12 a. m. 

1. Iure eivili constitutum fnerat ut qui bona fide ab eo qui dominus non erat, enm 
erediterit eun: dominum esse, rem emerit vel ex donatione aliave quaris iusta causa 
acecperit, iS eam rem....usucapiat, ne rerum dominia diutius in incerto essent. 
Explain this passage with reference to the words italicised, and discuss whether it 
is a correet aeeount of the original purpose of Usneapio. : 

2. Translate and explain: Venditae vero et treditae non aliter emptori adquirun- 
tur, quam siis venditeri pretium solverit vel alio modo ei satissecerit, veluti expro- 
missore ant pignore dato. qnod cavetur quidem etiam lege duodeeim tabularum: 
tamen recte dicitur et inure gentium, id est inre naturali, id effiei. sed si is qui 
vendidit fidem emptoris secutus fuerit, dieendum est statim rem emptoris fieri. 
What evidenee is there that property could be conveyed by Traditio at the time of 
the Twelve Tables? ; 

3. State the law as to the nsutructoty’s rights (a) to timber, (6) te minerals. 

4, Explain what is meant by the phrase “abuti proprietate” in relation to slaves, 
honses, and gardens subject to a usufrnet. 

Transiate and explain: Nam et si fundi usus fruetus fuerit leceere et sit ager, 
unde palo in. fnndnum, cuius usus fructus legatus est, solebat pater familias 111i, ll 
salice vel harnundine, puto fructuarium hactenns uti posse, ne ex eo vendat, nisi 
forte salicti ei vel silvae palaris vel harundineti usus fructus sit legatus: tund enim 
et vendere potest. | 
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Proinde si forte usus fructus in annos singulos fucrit legatus et iste servus operas 
suas locavit et stipulatus cst ut supra scriptum est, prout capitis minutione amissus 
fuerit usus fructus, mox restitutus, ambulabit stipulatio profectaque ad heredem 
redibit ad fructuarium. 

Si colono tuo usum fructum fundi legaveris, usum fructum vindicabit et cum 
herede tuo aget ex conducto et conscquetur, ut neque mercedes praestet ct impen- 
sas, quas in cultnram fecerat, recipiat. 

Si extraneo scripto et emancipate praeterito matri defuncti deducto usu fruetu 
proprictas legata sit, petita contra tabulas bonorum posscssione plena proprietas 
pietatis respectu matri praestanda est.. 

6. Under what circumstances (@) will an action on the cautio nsufructnaria be the 
sole remedy of the dominus proprietatis; (b) can the dominus impose a servitude on 
land subject to a usnfruct; (c) can a slave acquire as heir or legaice for the usu- 
fructuary rather than for the dominus? 

7. ‘Contracts are absorbed in pacts.” How far does this truly describe the con- 
dition of contract law in the time of Justinian? 

8. Describe the natnre of and the law relating to fideinssio. What advantages 
had it over earlier forms of suretyship? 

9. Does the maxim caveat emtor hold gcod in Roman law as regards (a) the 
vendor’s title (b), defects in the res vendita? . 

10. Define the delict of Iniuria, and explain, with illustrations, the rule ‘“‘patitur 
autem quis iniuriam non solum per semet ipsum.” 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND HISTORY. 


TuEspAy, May 13, 1890—1.30-£.30 p.m. 

1. What is nicant by the “ King’s peace?” Trace the history of the institution 
till the close of the thirtecnth century. 

2. Describe the nature of the business transacted in the ancient county court. 
Who were the suitors and what were their functions? 

3. Trace the distinction gradually formed, in the course of the fourtecnth century, 
between statutes and royal ordinances, and illustrate the attempts made by the 
Crown, during the same period, to evade the demands of the estates, by manipula- 
tions of petitions, by saving clauscs, by a suspending power, or by actual revoca- 
tion. 

4, Describe the three estates of Parliament at the time of their first development 
in English constitutional law. What is the theory of the representation of estates, 
and how far do you consider that it is practically carricd out in our present Parlia- 
ment? 

5. Explain the nature and jurisdiction of the court of star chamber. In what 
sense way it be said to have exercised a permanent bencficial influence on English 
law? 

G. ‘The separation of the Church of England from that of Rome was a political 
and legal rather than a religious reformation.” Explain and disenss this statement. 

7. Explain the terms supply, ways and means, appropriation. When and how was 
the principle of appropriation established, and how has its observance been secured? 
How has its introduction affected the relations of legislative and exccutive? 

8. State the leading provisions of the habeas corpus act. What.deiects in the law 
was it designed to remove? In what respect has it since becn amended? 

9. How far can the House of Commons claim to be the interpreter of its own 
privileges, and how far has it to submit to have them defined by the law courts? 

10. What clauses of the act of settlement have been subsequently repealed? How 
would the constitutional development have been aficcted by their retention in their 
original form? 
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ESSAYS AND PROBLEMS, 


{Not more than five to be attempted.] 


WEDNESDAY, Vay 14, 1890—9-12 a.t™. 

1. Describe the various agencies by which the development of international law 
is effected at the present day, and estimate their relative importance. 

2. Germany being at war with France, Algiers is blockaded on January 1. An 
English ship is lying there, on which a French merchant is shipping wines for sale 
im Hamburg on his own account. Her master now refuses to receive any more, and 
sails on January 4. The merchant loads the remainder on a vessel of his own, in 
which he also ships some wines belonging to his correspondent in Heligoland, and 
dispatches her to Hamburg. A German man-of-war captures both vessels on Janu- 
ary 26; and also, on January 28, a Russian vessel bound for Algiers, but without 
eargo. On January 27 the garrison of Algiers retired inland and the Germans 
entered the town. <A prize court is sitting at Hamburg on the three vessels. What 
decrees will it make as to restitution or condemnation, freight, and damages? 

3. Illustrate, by some definite historical instance, the origin of a state in con- 
nection with the origin of law. 

4, Caius by his will appoints his only legitimate child, a boy under puberty, to 
be heres, naining a tutor. He leaves to his friend Macvius, a very old man, the right 
to reside in his town house, and to use the services of his town establishment of 
slaves. He leaves the usufruct of his estate in the country (unbuilt upon but about 
equal in value to the town property) with that of the slaves upon it, half to Dama, 
a still younger child by a slave, whom (Dama) he enfranchises by his will, half to 
the municipality in which the estate is situated. The residue of his property proves 
to be worth next to nothing. 

Aditio is properly made; subsequently to which Dama is adopted by Maevius, who 
arranges with the municipes as to the parts of the country estate, with its slaves, 
which he anc they shall respectively take, and shortly afterwards dies, leaving 
Dama his heres. Dama continues to reside in Caius’s town house and to use the 
services of the town slaves, as well as to enjoy the produce of half of the country 
estate. The municipes build on their half of the land, thereby greatly improving 
its value, and sell their share of the country slaves. Whatare the present rights to 
the different parts of Caius’ property, and what steps should the tutor take on be- 
half of his ward? 

5. A Roman citizen, in the time of Theodosius II, has in his power two sons, the 
younger seven years of age, cach entitled to valuable property in right of his 
mother (deceased), besides an emancipated son who has a Iverative business in 
Greece. His own chief estate is in mortgage to Sempronius. He desires to make a 
nephew (Titius) his sole heir; to leave the mortgaged estate unencumbered to the 
emancipated son for life, with legacies to some of his freedmen; and in the event of 
the younger son in power dying impubes, he wishes-his share of the maternal 
property to revert to a maternal uncle (Seius). Whatrules would the draftsman 
have to bear in mind in preparing the will? Sketch its outline. 

6. Describe the national church as a part of the constitution, showing in what 
sense and to what extent it is “established” and ‘‘endowed.” 

7, Examine the history and causes of the institution of primogeniture in western 
Europe. 

8. Describe the present character and scope of the prerogative as a part of the 
constitution. 

9 Explain the analogy between the laws of nature and positive laws. 

10. Describe the constitutional limitations to which the House of Commons is 
subject at the present day, and discuss the probability of their increase or diminution. 
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Law Triros—Parr II. 
ENGLISH LAW OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY (1). 


Tuunrspay, May 29, 1890—9-12 a. 1m. 

1. Explain the poliey and the effect of tie statutes (a) De Viris Religiosis, (b) De 
Donis Conditionalibus, and (c) Quia Eniptores. 

2. Givea short account of the prineipal proeeedings whieh have been in use from 
time to time for the receovery of lands. 

3. Distinguish in respect of constitution and jurisdiction between the court lect, 
court baron, and customary eourt. What is the effeet of an enfranchisement? 

4, State the successive changes that have been effected by legislation in regard to 
(a) the power of devising lands and (b) the formalities requisite for a valid will. 

5. What was the principal question at issue in Shelley’s case? Do equitable and 
executory limitations come to any extent within the rule in that case? 

6. What exceptions exist cither at common law or by statute to the common-law 
rule that ‘‘every act of parties is void by which, if it were taken to be valid, the 
immediate freehold would be placed in abeyance”? To what extent is the rule ap- 
plied to ineorporeal hereditaments ? 

7. State the sucecssive steps by which fee simple estates have become subject in 
the hands of the heir or devisee to the debts of the deceased owner. 

8. When is an executor entitled to sell the real estate for the payment of debts 
and legacies? A testator possessed of two estates by his will charged them both 
with the payment of certain legacies and devised one directly to his son A and the 
other to trustees in trust for his sou B. The two estates were sold by A and the 
trustees respectively to C, and A and B appropriated to their own use the whole of 
the purchase moneys, though without the knowledge of C. Is C responsible to the 
legatees? 

9. What are the provisions of the third section of the statute of frauds? <A is 
tenant from year to year of a farm belonging to B, whose estate agent is C. A and 
C with the knowledge of B agree by correspondence that A shall exchange his pres- 
ent farm for another, of which he is to have a lease for twenty-one years from B. 
A aceordingly gives up possession of his farm, but B then for the first time dissents 
from the arrangement and refuses to allow A to enter on the new holding. What 
are the rights of A and B, respectively ? 

10. J. &. settles lands on his son A for life, remainder to the first and other sons 
of A suecessively in tail mail, remainder to the right heirs of the settler, and ap- 
pointed B and C to be protectors of the settlement. Bb died and C beeame insane. 
A’s eldest son D exeeuted a disentailing deed to whieh his father consented and was 
a party, and then executed a conveyance in fee of the land to one KE. On A’s death 
E entered into possession. He then died leaving a widow and a daughter aged thir- 
teen, and his widow took possession of the land. To whom does the land belong 
aud for what estates or intcrests? 


ENGLISH LAW OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY (11). 


THURSDAY, May 29, 1890—1:50-4.30 p.m. 

1. Deseribe the several ways in which an easement may be created. 

2. What convenants are by virtue of the conveyaneing act of 1881 implied in a con- 
veyance by way of mortgage of leasehold property by a person who conveys and 
is expressed to couvey as beneficial owner? 

3. How may a trust of personal estate be ereated? <A, the lessee of a house at 
which he lives with his wife and son, indorses on the lease these words, ‘I give the 
within premises this day to my wife and son jointly,” and subscribes his name and 
the date, and hands the lease to his wife. Shortly after he dies intestate. Tc whom 
do the premises belong? 
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4, What formalities are requisite to (1) an agreement to assign, and (2) an assign- 
ment of (a) eonsols, and (b) shares in a limited company? A having agreed to trans- 
fer certain stock to B frandulently arranges with C to transfer them forthwith to 
him instead. What steps should B take to protect his interests? 

5. What is meant by probate in common form? What is the practical importance 
of the attestation clause? A dies intestate, leaving a widow, a stepmother, a 
brother of the half blood, a child of a deceased brother, and a grandchild (whose 
parents are dead) of a deceased sister. An administrator is appointed, but before 
distribution dies, having made a will, but omitted to appoint anexecutor. Who are 
entitled and in what shares to the testator’s personalty and by whom should it be 
distributed ? 

6. In what respeets does a demonstrative legacy differ from a general and from a 
specific legacy? A owed B £25. Subsequently by his will A bequeathed to Ba 
legaey of £30 and died. Within three weeks of A’s death B claims of A’s executor 
the immediate payment of £55. Has the executor any answer to the claim or any 
part of it? 

7. Distinguish between a legal and an equitable chose in action and between a 
legal and an equitable assignment of a chose in action. B owed A £100, and C owed 
B £50. B writes to A “TI assign to you the £50 C owes me.” Bbecomes bankrupt, 
and A then for the first time gives C notiee (by letter) of the assignment. Who is 
entitled to the £50? 

8. Define a fraudiwlent preference. A in 1885 is unable to pay his debts as they 
become due from his own money. Several of his ereditors are suing him, and one of 
them, B, obtains judgment against him for £100. A, to prevent execution, pays to B 
in full satisfaction of his judgment the suin of £50, of which one-half is lent him for 
the purpose by a friend. Within a few days of this transaction A is adjudged bank- 
rupt. B knew at the time that A was impeennions, but did not know that he was 
being sued by other creditors. Can any claim be sustained by the trustee against B 
or by B against the estate? 

9, In 1885 a man and his wife join in a promissory note for £100, the wife having 
separate estate worth £50. The note is not paid at maturity, and the payee sues the 
makers. The wife has in the meanwhile parted with her separate estate, but other 
property worth £75 has been vested in trustees for her separate use, subject to re- 
straint on anticipation; and this she is willing, if she can, to apply in satisfaction of 
her just debts. The husband has an equity of redemption worth £25. To what 
judgment is the plaintiff entitled, and by what means, if any, ean he get it satisfied? 

10. A leases to B for twenty-one years a tenement house occupied by weekly ten- 
ants, the lease containing the usual eovenant for repair and proviso for reéntry, as 
well as a eoverant for qniet enjoyment. B sublets to C for the residue of the term, 
less ten days. The house is not kept in repair, and in the middle of the term A 
serves on B a notiee specifying the particular breaches of eovenant complained of 
and elaiming compensation, and at the expiration of three weeks, during which 
nothing is done, brings an aetion against the tenants in occnpation for possession of 
the premises, and also joins B as codefendant. All the defendants allow judgment 
to go by default, and on A’s demand the weekly tenants pay their rents to lim. C 
then tor the first time hears what has occurred. Advise C as to his position, 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


Fripay, May 80, 1890—~9-1? a. m. 
1. Give the main features of the English police system before the Conquest. 
2. Trace the growth and decline of the criminal jurisdiction of the sheriff. 
3. Explain and illustrate by two examples the effect of provocation in extenuating 
honiicide. 
4. A paysa debt by means of a check ona bank at whieh he says he has funds. 
As a matter of fact he has none and knows it, but has previously been permitted to 
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overdraw his account, The check is dishonored. Has A obtained property by false 
pretenses? 

5. What light does Lord G. Gordon’s case throw on the doctrine of “ constructive 
treason”? 

§. Under what circumstances does the conversion of lost goods by their tinder con- 
stitute theft? 

7. In what cases does the omission to do acts tending to the preservation of life 
involve penal consequences? 

8. A householder buys a revolver for protection against burglars. Explain to him 
the circumstances under which he will be justified in using it for that purpose. 

9, Inumerate briefly the successive steps of a criminal trial, trom the swearing of 
the jury down to the sentence. 

10. State in what cases a prisoner is now admissible as a witness on his own behalf; 
and discuss the desirability of rendering him so admissible in all cases. 

11. A prisoner is indicted for knowingly uttering counterfeit coin. A policeman 
gives this evidence: “‘I found the prisoner in company with three meu whom I knew. 
Tarrested him. On searching him 1 found in his pocket this paper.” The prosecut- 
ing counsel proposes (1) to put in the paper (which is a ticket of leave in the pris- 
oner’s name), and (2) to ask the characters and occupations of the three men (who 
are convicted coiners). May he do so? 

12. State the law as to the admissibility of extrajudicial concessions. <A constable 
deposes :. ** The prisoner’s father saw me arrest him, and begged him to tell the truth. 
Next morning the prosecutor, Jones, came to the police station, and I said to pris- 
oner, ‘If you have auything to say to Mr. Jones you had better say it.’ Prisoner 
then stated * * * .” Can the constable be ailowed to give the statement? 


ENGLISID LAW OF CONTRACT AND TORT. 1. 


Fripay, May 30, 1890—1:30-4:30 p. m. 

1. Is a tortfeasor ever responsible in damages (a) for a wrong which produces no 
harm, or (0b) for all the harm which his wrong produces, or (¢) to an amount greater 
than the harm produced? 

2. Explain the doctrine of common employment, and show briefly how it has been 
modified by the employers’ lability act. 

3. A advertises in the local newspaper ‘All fowls found trespassing in my garden 
will be shot.” Afterwards on finding a hen of B’s sitting there upon a nest of eggs 
he shoots her and places the eggs in his own incubator. Can B sue him for the value 
of the eggs and hen? 

4, What is an assault, and how does it differ from a battery? Can the family of a 
man who has been killed in a prize fight recover damages from his antagonist? 

5. A, when convicted at a police court of being drunk and incapable, falsely gives 
his name as “X, of No.1 Strand, hatter.” B, who has a hatter’s shop near X’s, hears 
from a policeman of X’s conviction, and sends to C, the proprietor of a trade journal, 
an account of the case, and also a letter maliciously stating that X had been 
similarly convicted before (which was true, though B had no idea of it). C publishes 
both communications. Advise X as to his rights of action against A, B, and C. 

6. What controversy was settled, and in what manner, by I’ox’s libel act of 1791? 
Ilas any analogous doubt arisen recently in actions for false imprisonment? 

7. A ball being given at X’s house, a carpet is laid by his upholsterer across the 
causeway and thence inside the railings to the hall doors. <A, going along the street, 
trips over this and is hurt. In part of the carpet near the doorsteps there is a hole, 
and B, a guest, catches his foot in this and is injured, as also are, subsequently, C, 
the postman, and D, who is hiding in the garden to watch the arrivals. What do 
you consider to be X’s liability? 
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8. R, when intoxicated, enters an inn, but is told by the barmaid, S, to go out, and 
on his refusal she pushes him out of the door. Owing to his intoxication, he can 
not recover his balance and falls down steps. The fall kills him. His only relative, 
an uncle, takes out administration and sues §’s husband for damages. What can ho 
recover? 

9. A, on being pressed by B for payment of a debt, writes to him offering as a 
settlement some debentures of a company, which he assures him is prosperous. 
Next day A learns from his broker that the company is going into liquidation, and 
from B that he accepts the debentures. B shows A’s letter to C, who, on the faith 
of it, buys the bonds from B. The company proves to be insolvent. A soon after- 
wards dies. Advise his executors as to their liability to B and C. 

10. A baker opens a shop ina rural hamlet. The farmers, disliking his political 
influence, arrange to sell bread at cost price from their own kitchens to their respec- 
tive laborers. The baker’s weckly receipts fall to one-tenth of their previous aver- 
age. Has he any remedies? 

11. Explain briefly the following phrases: Damnum sine injuria; trespass on the 
case; trover; distress damage feasant; recaption; act of state; judiciuin rusticum, 


ESSAYS, 


SaTurpDay, May 31, 1890—9-12 a. ™. 

Write an essay or essays on uny of the following subjects, not attempting more 
than five out of the twelve: 

1. The influence exercised on the early Roman law of property and inheritance by 
the primitive system of family worship. 

2. The successive changes in the law of England with regard to the limitations of 
property which are commonly known as perpctuities. 

3. The historical development of the English doctrine of consideration. 

4, The history of the assignability of choses in action. 

5. The contract of sale of chattels regarded as a conveyance of property. 

G6. Appeal (including new trial) in criminal cases: its expediency, proper scope, 
and the constitution of the court. 

7. The registration of titles to land. 

8. Draw a comparison between Federal Government in the United States and in 
Switzerland. 

9. Describe the nature and working of the chief controlling agencies by which us 
colonial and impcrial legislatures are kept in harmony. 

10. Discuss the proper treatment of fraudulent bankruptcy by law: 

(a) With reference to the objects which should be aimed at and the respective 
priority of such objects: e. g., restitution to the injured; amendment of the offender; 
his incapacitation for the commission of similar offenses in the future; the deterrence 
of other persons likely to commit such offenses. : 

(6) With reference to the best means for attaining the above objects: e. g., imprison- 
mient, with or without degrading circumstances; liability of future carnings or 
means generally; repeated gazctting. 

(c) With reference to such qualifications as should be made on account of age, sex, 
or position, and of the degree in which the so-called fraudulent conduct varices 
between negligence aud design. 

11. It may be assuined that voters at parliamentary elections are occasionally 
influenced by bribery in one form or another, by intimidation, by gross misrepresel- 
tation of facts, on the part or in the interest of candidates. How far are these 
methods at present regarded as criminal by the law of England, and how far do you 
think it expedient that they should be so regarded? 

12. “Roman law begins and ends with a code.” Explain and illustrate by any 
ether instance this recurring tendency to codification. Compare the “call” of 
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Germany, in that dircction, at the present time, with the similar “call” of the same 
country when Savigny wrote his “Vom Beruf,” or of France when Napeleou com- 
piled his code. 


ENGLISH LAW OF CONTRACT AND TORT. I. 


SATURDAY, Alay 31, 18S90—1:380-4:50 p m. 

1. Define a contract. Doyou consider the words “contract” and ‘‘agreement” as 
synonymous? How do Pollock and Anson differ as to the relation between promises 
and contracts? 

2, A wrote to a cattle-breeder, B, ‘I will buy your Jersey bull for £100, and if 
he is lucky at this year’s shows I will at Christmas give you £10 pounds more, and 
buy another of your bulls.” B replied ‘I accept your offer.” What are B’s present 
and prospective rights under this correspondence ? 

3. X wrote to the master of a college offering to sell his farm to the ccilege for 
£5,000, but wrote again, next day, saying that he had now sold it to the mortgagee. 
This letter crossed one from the master, saying, “I acecpt the offer, and will report 
it at next week’s college meeting.” That meeting resolved that the college solicitor 
should write to X and hold him to his bargain. The solicitor requests your advice. 

4. State the provisions of the infants’ relief act, 1874. A, an infant, buys from B 
a horse, for which he pays £80; he also buys from C a gig, but on credit. The 
horse dies. A demands the return of the £30 and C demands the return of the gig. 
Are these demands enforceable? 

5. A, meaning to act as agent for B, buys a reaping machine from C. Showin 
what cases (1) A only, (2) B only, (3) both A and B, will be liable to C for the 
price. 

6. Write down the fourth and seventeenth sections of the statute of frands, Ex- 
plain the application of these provisions to agreements for the sale of chattels vege- 
table. 

7. Compare the characteristics of contracts by specialty with those of othcr con- 
tracts. 

8. A agrecd with B tu pay him £1,000 on trust for Mrs. A in consideration of her 
withdrawing her petition for a divorce. Next month A became bankrupt and C 
was appointed as trustec. A and C exeeute a decd whereby, in consideration of 
£500 paid by D to C, they assign to D the goodwill and plant of A’s business, and 
A covenants to set up no similar business in the same strect. Can this covenant be 
enforced against A, and can B prove against A's estate for the £1,000? 

9. A, a widow, promises to marry B on condition that, within a month after the 
wedding day, he will settle his Welsh farm upon C, her only son. The marriage 
takes place, but B, at the advice of his father, D, refuses to scttle the farm lest it 
should make C idle. Can C take any proceedings against B or D? 

16. Show how an agreement is affected by the illegality of (a) one of the considera- 
tions, or (0) one of the promises, or (c) the condition of one of the promises set out 
init. Give instances under each of these three heads. 

11. Distinguish mistake from misrepresentation and from fraud. Show that the 
Quecn’s bench division does not now treat innocent misrepresentation as it was 
treated twenty years ago. A bankrupt trustee retains the probable amount of the 
solicitor’s costs, and pays over the residue of the estate to the creditors. The costs, 
on being taxed, arc found to exceed the amount retained. Can the trustee recover 
the excess from the creditors? 
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HISTORICAL TRIPOS. 
LTCONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
[N. D.—Not more than cight or nine questions to be attempted.) 


MONDAY, May 26, 1890—9-12 a.m. 

1. Disenss how far Roman civilization in Dritain had a direct influence on the 
agriculture and industry of the English. 

2. Explain carefully the nature of the two-ficld and of the three-field systems. 
Distinguish them from extensive cultivation and from convertible husbandry. 

3. Give some account of the origin of fairs and of the nature of the business done 
at them. Illustrate your answer from the history of any one English fair. 

4, Examine the evidence adduced as to (a) the number of the population of 
England before the black death, and (b) the extent of its ravages? 

5. Describe the Elizabethan legislation in regard to apprentices and wages, and 
discuss how far it was founded on regulations previously in force. 

6. Give some account of the Hanse Towns and of their settlements in England. 

7. What were the fiscal and commercial advantages of establishing staple towns? 
Why did Edward III order the staple for wool to be in England? 

8. Explain the objects of the mercantile system, and the means adopted for at- 
taining those objects. Contrast this system with the policy which is pursued in 
England in the present day. 

9. What do you understand by capital? Compare modern with medieval opinion 
as to the remuneration of capital. 

10. What advantages arise from the use of money as compared with exchange by 
barter? Distinguish different kinds of money and discuss their respective advantages. 

11. What have been the chief articles of export from and importinto this country 
(a) during the Roman occupation; (0) under Edward I; (ec) since the abolition of 
the corn laws? 

12. Contrast the economic aims and results cf trades unions with those of craft 
guilds. 


DSSAYS ON ENGLISII HISTORY. 
[N. B.—No candidate may write on more than two of the following subjecis.] 


Monpbay, May 26, 1890—1:80-4:80 p.in. 

. The Norse invasions and settlements in the British Isles. 
Monasticism in England. 
Chancer and Langland as historical authorities. 
Family connections as a political factor in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Military tactics and the art of fortification in the middle ages. 
The union regal and parliamentary with Scotland. 
. The rise and progress of religious dissent in England during the seventcenth 
sal eighteenth centuries. 

8. The aims and work of Cornwallis and Wellesley in British India. 
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ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. I. 


TUESDAY, May 27, 1890—9-12 a.m. 

1. “De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de majoribus omnes.” What else 
does Tacitus say about the primitive German assemblies? Examine the theories 
which connect this passage with the origin of the English Witan and folkmoot. 

2. Sketch the Anglo-Saxon system of justice and police as it existed in the tenth 
century. What traces of family responsibility are to be found in it? 

3. Trace the growth of the jury system during the two centuries after the Norman 
conquest, illustrating its various applications and explaining its constitutional im- 
portance. Who were the “jurati ad arma?” 
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A, Write a history of the office of sheriff to the end of Mdward IT's reign. 

5. “In primis concessisse Deo et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse...qnod 
Anglicana ccolesia libera sit, et habeat jura sua integra et lbertates suas illesas.” 
(M. Carta}. What is meant by this clause? To what extent and in what respects 
were these liberties extended or enrtailed during the next two centuries? 

6. Compare the legislation of Henry IL with that of Edward I with respect to the 
antifeudal tendencies of each. 

7. “It is most probable, on the evidence of records, on the analogies of representa- 
tive nsage, and on the testimony of later facts, iat the knights of the shire wero 
[in the fourteenth century] clected by the full county court.” Develop this state- 
ment. What light has recent investigation thrown on the medixval system of elee- 
tion of parliamentary representatives ? 

8. “The authority of the star chamber, which before subsisted by the ancicnt 
common laws of the realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of Parliament” 
(se. by the act of 3 Henry VII). Discuss the theory stated by Bacon in this passage. 
What other acts of Parliament, besides the one alluded to, bear on the jurisdiction 
in question? 

9. Translate and comment on the following passages, stating whence they aro 
taken: 

‘a) Speciali tamen pleutitudine, si opus est, bis in anno conveniant in hundre- 
tum suum guicunque liberi, tam heorthfest quam folgarii, ad dinoscendum scilicet 
inter cactera si decanize plene sint. 

(b) Clerici rectati et accusati de quacunque re, summoniti a justitia regis veniant 
in curiam ipsius, responsuri ibidem de hoc unde videbitur curie regis quod ibidem 
sit respondendum, et in curia ecclesiastica unde videbitur quod ibidem sit respon- 
dendum...et si clericus convictus vel confessus fucrit, non debct de cctero eum 
ecclesia tuerl. 

(c) Habet enim [Scacearium] hee commune cum ipsa domini regis curia, in qua 
ipse in propria persona jura decernit, quod nec recordationi nec seniextice in co 
latee licet alicui econtradicere. Huic antem curiw tam insignis auctoritas est, tum 
propter regie Imaginis excellentiam qua in sigillo ejus de thesauro individua lege 
servatur, tum propter eos qui assident, nt dictum est, quorum solertia totius regni 
status indemnis servatur. 

(d) Communia placita non sequantur curiam nostram sed tcneantur in aliquo 
loco certo...Nullus vicccomes, constabularis, coronatores vel alii ballivi nostri 
tencant placita coronx nosire. 

(e) Bons eschicturs seicnt mis. E ke il ne prengent rens des bens as morz, do 
qneles tercs deivent estre cn la main lec rei...Ne tailage me autre chose ne prenge, 
fors si come il devera solum la charire de franchise. 

(f) E ausi avoms grante pur nous ec pur nos licirs as erecvesques...e as autres 
gentz de seinte eglise, et as contes et barons et a tote Ja communaute de la terre, qe 
mes pur nule busoigne tien mancre des aides, mises, ne prises de notre roiaume ne 
prendroms, fors.qe par commun assent de Fat le roiaume et & commun profit de 
rnosnic le roianme, sauve les auncienes aides et priscs ducs et custumccs. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
[N. D.—Net more than cight or nine qitesticus to be atlempted.] - 


Turspay, May 27, 1890—1:30-4:20 p.m. 
1. Show how far the views of Aristotle as to the origin of socicty are confirmed by 
reeent investigators. 
2. Discuss the importance of education as a function of the state in ancient and 
modern times. 
3. In what various ways has feudalism arisen in Europe? 
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4, Compare the attitudes of modern and ancient states toward religious establish- 
ments. 

5. What modern constitutional ideas may be traced to Roman origins 

6 Show how the control of the public purse has affeetcd the system of govern- 
ment in the different states of modern Europe. 

7. Examine Bluntschli’s criticisms of English political forms and ideals. 

8. Discuss the contrasts pointed out by Bluntschli between a medieval and a mod- 
ern state. 

9. ‘‘Between the various classes of a modern state, the balance of property deter- 
mines the balance of power.” Discuss this proposition. 

10. Show the main differences between the parliamentary government of Great 
Britain and the constitutional governments of France and the German Empire, re- 
spectively. 

11. In what points does the socialism of any modern theorist differ from that dis- 
eussed by the ancients? 

12, What safeguards are adopted in modern states against the dangers of demcc- 
racy, and with what snecess ? 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. It, 


WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1890—9-12 a. m. 

1. What points were in dispute between Charles I and his first three parliaments? 
How have any of those points been dealt with by subsequent legislation? 

2. Describe in outline the several constitutions under which England was gov- ° 
erned between the death of Charles I and the abdication of Richard Cromwell. 
What principles or institutions that have since been in vigor originated under the 
Commonwealth. 

3. What effect has or had the demise of the Crown on the existence of Parliament 
by constitutional doctrine or by statute law? In what instances has there been 
some defect in the usual royal authority for holding a parliament, and how has the 
ease been dealt with? 

4, At the date of the act of settlement, what persons were nearer the throne in 
hereditary succession than the Princess Sophia? Describe and illustrate the part 
which English sovereigns have perscnally played since that date, whether by the 
exercise of legal prerogatives or by influence. 

5. Trace the restraint or freedom of political writing from the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth to the present time, giving the most important enactments bear- 
ing on it either directly or indirectly. 

6. Enumerate the privileges of Parliament under appropriate heads, both as now 
existing and as at any time claimed. ; 

7. What conditions has it been necessary at different times that a member of Par- 
liament should satisfy, as to connection with his constituency, property, or religious 
belief? Is any such condition necessary now, directly or indirectly? 

8. Give ashort account of the principal forms of municipal constitution in En- 
glish boroughs, before and since the municipal reform act of William IV, and of the 
varions franchises under which borough members of Parliament have been elected 
from the earliest times to the present. 

9, Distinguish, giving examples of each, between Crown colonies, proprietary col- 
onies, and colonies founded by simple emigration. What has been or is the relation 
of each class to the British Parliainent in legal theory, in constitutional theory, and 
in practice? On what does it depend what criminal and private civil law prevails 
in a colony ¢% 
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ESSAYS. 
[Write an essay on one of the following subjects.] 


WEDNESDAY, Jay 28, 1890—1:30-4:30 p.m. 

1. The contribution made by chivalry to modern character and ethical doctrine. 

2. Vox populi vox Dei. : 

3. The differences between the East and West in habits of tltought and character 
and in institutions. 

4, The political action of the modern press in Europe. 

5. The abiding influences of race and speech, as shown in the religious divisions of 
Europe. 

6. L’£tat cest moi. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


[N. B.—Not more than eight or nine questions to be attempted.) 


THurspay, May 29, 1890—9-12 a. m. 

1. Define wealth; enumerate the chief kinds or parts of national wealth and of 
individual wealth, and discuss how far national wealth coincides with the aggregate 
of the wealth of individual citizens. 

2. By what economists have (a) high rents, (0) high profits, or (c) the balance of trade 
been used as criteria of national prosperity? Discuss how far any of them afford 
satisfactory means of measuring economic progress or decline. 

3. Discuss, with illustrations from history, how far a rise of prices is beneficial to 
a nation. 

4, Write a brief account of the controversy about the wages fund. 

5. Explain what is meant by unproductive consumption, and show under what 
circumstances it is an economic evil. 

6. State Ricardo’s doetrine of rent, and discuss the question of its application to 
the variations of medieval rents. 

7. Enumerate the ehief conditions that bring abouta rapid increase of population. 
How far, according to Malthus, is such increase an evil? 

8. What is meant by bimetallism? What difficulties are there in the way of in- 
troducing it? 

9, Show precisely how the raising of the bank rate tends to affect the reserve in 
the Bank of England. 

10. Distinguish different senses of “equality of taxation” and discuss whether a 
progressive income tax would be a good tax according to Adam Smith’s four maxims. 

11. On what different grounds has the imposition or maintenance of protective 
tariffs been advocated at different times? What arguments are used in favor of pro- 
tection of manufactures (a) in the United States, (6) in Australia; and of protection 
of agriculture in Ireland? Would any of the arguments alleged in these cases hold 
good in the case of England? 

12. Discuss how far capitalists (other than land-owners) in England at present 
monoplize the means of production so as to extort gain (a) from the laborer, (0) 
from the consumer. 


GENERAL THEORY OF GOVERNMENT AND PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
(Not more than four questions in each part to be attempted. Fold your answers to each part separately.] 
A. 


THourspay, May 29, 4890—1:30-4:30 p.m. 
1. Define, according to Austin, ‘“‘ perfect legal obligations ” and “imperfect Iegal 
obligations in the sense of the Roman jurists,” including the definition of all terms 
which in the order of Austin’s thought are to be first understood. What character 
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does he consider that religious and moral obligations possess in common with legal 
ones? In what sense does he use the term “ duty.” 

2. Compare a representative democracy with monarchical, aristocratic, and bureau- 
cratic governments, withrespect to the political skill which each is likely to exhibit. 
Give examples. 

3. State, as J. S. Mill gives them, the arguments for and againsta second chamber, 
and on the best mode of composing one in England. 

4. What conditions are necessary for the success of federal government, according 
to the various degrees of closeness which the federal tie may assume? Give ex- 
amples. What provisions or means are there in the United States for enforcing obedi- 
ence to Federal laws and judgments on the citizens of the several States. 

5. Explain, with illustrations, ‘the separation of powers” and ‘administrative 
law,” as those terms are understood in France. Has the theory which they involve 
ever been asserted in England? 

6. How are the constitutions of England and the United States respectively re- 
lated to law? Does any general character belong to the rules which in England 
are called constitutional? 

B. 


1. What conditions were necessary to be fulfilled in the Enropean world before an 
international law such as now exists could arise init? When did the European 
world begin to present such conditions? What sources antecedent to that time 
have contributed to modern international law? 

2. Distinguish between complete recognition of a new state and recognition of 
belligerent rigbts. What conditions are necessary for these respective stages of 
recognition? Give examples. 

3. How does a civilized state acquire title as against other civilized states, tio ter- 
ritory inhabited by savage or barbarous peoples? What rules were laid down on 
that subject, and on the acquisition of protectorates over such peoples, by the Afri- 
can Conference of Berlin in 1885? And within what geographical limits were they 
declared to be applicable? 

4, How is war usually commenced? From what point of time in the various cases 
which nay be put do the legal consequences of a state of war run, (1) as between 
the belligerents; (2) as between belligerents and neutrals? 

5. What rules or principles hmit the destruction of enemy’s property, public or 
private, (1) in places occupied by an invader; (2) in attacking places with a view to 
occupation; (8) apart from occupation or attack with a view to occupation? 

6. What were the four points of the Declaration of Paris, 1856? State shortly 
how they differed from previous law, or were related to previous controversies about 
the law. What states have adhered to the Declaration? Is it open for a state 
which has adhered to the Declaration to withdraw from it? 


ENGLAND UNDER ELIZABETH. I. 


Fripay, May 80, 1890—9-12 a.an. 

1. State the terms of the treaty of Edinburgh and explain the circumstances which 
rendered Mary unwilling to ratify it. 

2. Describe the circumstances which led to the condemnation of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

3. Give some account of the changes which were made in the law of treason and 
the process for conviction of treason during the reign of Elizabeth. 

4, What were the privileges of an ambassador as conceived in Elizabethan times? 
Illustrate from any incidents when their privileges were infringed either in England 
or abroad during this reign. 

5. Explain the precise sense in which Elizabeth claimed supremacy in the Church, 
and show bew the claim was regarded by the parties of Geneva aud Rome, respec- 
tively. 
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6. Name the principal suitors for the hand of Elizabeth and discuss the political 
aims by which each was actuated. 

7. Enumerate the chief cases where Elizabeth actively promoted disaffection 
among the subjects of foreign powers, and describe her methods and results. 

8. Explain the precise attitude and action with regard to the toleration (1) of 
Romanists; (2) of Protestant nonconformists taken by (a) Elizabeth; (6) Parliainent; 
(c) Convocation; (d) John Knox. 

9. Discuss how the promulgation of the Bull against Elizabeth affected the differ- 
ent parties of Romanists in England. 


ENGLAND UNDER ELIZABETH. Ii, 


Fripay, May 50, 1890—1:80-4:50 9. m. 

1. What are the sources of information drawn on by the compilers of the (a) 
Parliamentary History; (0) Harrison’s Description? Tow far do you regard them 
as trustworthy? 

2. Discuss the authenticity and genuineness of the caskct letters. 

3. “The assembly intreat Mr. Garway to move his lordship no farther to urge the 
employment of this gentleman (Sir E. Michelborne) and to give them leave to sort 
their business with men of their cwn quality, . . . lest the suspicion of the em- 
ployment of gentlemen do drive a great number of the adventurers to withdraw their 
contributions.” (Court records of the East India Company.) 

Distinguish the different classes of society in Elizabeth’s time, and explain why 
the East India merchants regarded the presence of gentlemen with alarm. 

‘Mr. Wiseman moved, ‘“‘Three-pound land and under to pay 2s. 8d. in the pound, 
and five-pound goods and under to pay 1s. 8d. in the pound, and double tenths and 
fifteenths as soon as may be.” 

‘Sir Robert Wroth, ‘‘ That four- Domed land full subsidy and six-pound goods full 
subsidy might be paid to her majesty.” 

‘Sir Francis Hastings moved, ‘ That threc- _pound men might be exempted and all 
others above that rate to pay according to the rate to make up a full subsidy.” 

‘Mr. Philipps moved, “That the four-pound men might be cxemptcd, and four. 
subsidies received from the rich, which should be termed a contribution because it 
might make no innovation.” 

Explain clearly the nature of each of these different proposals. 

5. Give some account of the encouragement to literature and literary men which 
was afforded at Elizabeth's court. 

6. (a) What were the chief inducements to undertake a plantation? (b) What 
were the chief obstacles to planting in Ireland? (ec) Give some account of the experi- 
ment in Munster. 

7. Draw a contrast between Cambridge life in the time of Elizabeth and at the 
present time, as to (1) hours, meals, and recreations; (2) subjects of study and 
modes of obtaining a degree. 

8. Discuss how far the Elizabethan captains advanced the work of discovery or 
facilitated commerce by their expeditions. 

9. “Hence the memory of Sir Thomas Smith is highly to be hononred for promoting 
the act in 18 Eliz. whereby it was provided That a third part of the rent upon leases 
made by colleges should be reserved in corn, payable cither in kind or money after 
the rate of the best prices in Oxford or Cambridge markets on the next market day 
before Michaelmas and Lady Day. And tradition goes that the bill passed the 
Houses before they were scnsible of the good consequences of it.” (Kennet, Pa- 
rochial Antiquities.) 

Explain carefully how this measure benefited the college property. 
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REIGNS OF AUGUSTUS AND TIBERIUS. I. 


SATURDAY, May 31, 1890—9-13 a. m. 

1. Relate the life of M. Vipsanius Agrippa. How docs Velleius Paterculus char- 
actcrize him? 

2. Give so much of the chronology of Augustus as will show his personal cam. 
paigus, journeys, and residences, and the offices and titles which he held. [The 
dates of all his consulships are not expected. ] 

5. Give some account of Roman religion in the time of Augustus, and of his efforts 
to restore religion. Trace the growth of the cults of the emperor and of Roma. 
During the reigns now under consideration, were divine honors ever paid to any 
living person except the emperor? 

4, Pecuniam pro agris quos in consulatu mco quarto, et postea consulibus M. 
Crasso et Cn. Lentulo augure, adsignavi militibus solvi municipis. Ea summa 
sestertium circiter sexsiens milliens fuit quam pro Italicis praedis numeravi, et cir- 
citer bis millieus et sescentiens quod pro agris provincialibus solvi. Id primus et 
solus omnium qui deduxerunt colonias militum in Italia aut in provincis ad memoriam 
wtatis meae feci. Don. Ane. (spelling of the monument). Translate this. What 
were the dates of the consulships mentioned? In what provinces were the colonies 
referred to settled? What became of Antony’s soldiers after the battle of Actiuin? 

5. Describe the arrangements which Augustus made for the police and the other 
civic administration of Rome, aud contrast them with the previous state of things. 

6. Name the principal authors whose works, written under Augustus or Tiberius, 
have come down to us. In what relations did any of them stand to leading politica 
personages? Compare the literature of the reign of Augustus with those of the 
periods immediately preceding and following. 

7. Draw a map of Germany from the Meuse to the Elbe and from the Danube to 
the North Sea, showing the relative positions of the principal tribes and Roman 
stations. Over which tribes did Germanicus ecclebrate his triumph? Why was it, 
in your opinion, that the Romans did not permanently establish themselves as far as 
the Elbe? 

8. Leges retractavit et quasdam ex integro sanxit, ut sumtuariam, de adulteriis et 
de pudicitia, de ambitu, de maritandis ordinibus. Hane cum aliquanto severius 
quam ceteras emendasset, prae tumultu recusautium perferre non potuit, nisi ademta 
demum lenitave parte poenarum, et vacatione triennii data auctisque praemiis. Sic 
quoque abolitionem ejus publico spectaculo pertinaciter postulante equite, accitos 
Germanici liberos, receptosque partim ad se partim in patris gremium, ostentavit, 
manu vultuque significans ne gravarentur imitari juvenis exemplum. Cumquo 
etiam immaturitate sponsarum et matrimoniorum crebra mutatione vim legis eludi 
sentirct, tempus sponsas habendi coarctavit, divortiismodumimposuit. (Suetonius, 
Qct., c. 84.) 

‘Q¢ 0 ovy Bpédn tivic tyyvemevor Tug u’v Tipag TOV yeyaunKdTav ExapTodvTo Td dé ipyov 
aitav ov mapeiyovto, mpocttage undeuiav iyytyv loytew wel qv ovd? dvoiv éeroiv dteAtovTwy 
yauijoet Tic. Touréote OekétTivy TavTws eyyvacbar tov yé te dem’ uitig Grodutcovta. dédexa yup 
raic Kopatc é¢ THY TOD yauou pay Etn TARP, KaOarep elrov, vouilerat. (Dio Cassius, Hist. 
ion pli. ot,.7¢. 16.) 

Translate these passages. Mention any methods other than legislation which Au- 
gustus took for the improvement of morals. 


THE REIGN OF CIIARLES THE GREAT. I. 


SaTurDay, May 31, 1899—9-12 a.m. 
1. How far did Charles succeed in reviving the empire in the West. 
2. What was Charles’ policy toward the Mohammedan powers? How far was it 
successful? 
3. What reforms in (a) the central (b) the local administration of his realm were 
devise«l and carried out by Charles? 
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4, Explain the political and religious position of the Gallican hicrarchy during 
Charles’ reign. 

5. Note the characteristics of the Caroline revival of letters in Gaul. 

6. In what ways did Charles attempt to bring the Saxons under his sovereignty 
and control? . Compare his policy with that of English kings and Roman emperors 
toward similar foes. 

7. How far were the political positicn and divisions of medieval Germany a result 
of Charles’ reign? 

8. What characteristics of the legendary Charlemagne are to be found in the 
Charles of history? 

9. ‘The Holy Roman empire is the creation of the Papacy.” Criticise this remark. 


EUROPE DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK TUE GREAT. I, 


SATURDAY, May 81, 1590—9-1? a. 12. 

1. What do you know of the steps by which Prussia had attained the position 
which she occupied in 1740? What were her relations with othcr powers and in 
what estimation was she held at the time of Frederick’s accession ? 

2. Sketch the history of the first and second Silesian wars, showing (by maps, if 
possible) the position of the most important battlefields and of besieged towns. 
Where are Dettingen and Fontenoy, and what events brought English armies to 
those places? 

3. What part was taken by Russia in the seven years’ war, and why was not the 
assistance which she gave to Austria more efficient? 

4, Examine the motives of French policy during the first twenty-three years of 
Frederick’s reign, and account for its oscillations. What effect did it produce in 
Europe? 

5. Frederick remarks, ‘‘Le corps Germanique est puissant, si vons considérez ces 
rois, ces éicctcurs et la foule des souverains qui le composent; il est faible si vous 
arrétez votre attention sur les intéréts différents et opposés les uns aux autres qui le 
divisent.” Comment on the above, and give some account of the constitution of the 
Empire in the cighteenth century. How was it modified by the establishment of 
the Fiirstenbund, and what was Frederick’s policy with regard to that league? 

6. Frederick has been called a forerunner of the French Revolution and of Na- 
peleon. In what respect is this true of him? Can the same be said of any other 
sovereigns of his time, and to what extent? 

7. State accurately (by means of a map, if possible) the portions of Poland ac- 
quired by the neighboring powers in the first partition. Was there any justification 
for the act? How was Turkey affected by it, and how did she show her intcrest? 

8. Draw a contrast between French aud German culture in the days of Frederick. 
Who were the chief literary figures in Europe during his reign, and what do you 
know of them? 

9. (a) Give some account of the internal condition of France, or of Italy and 
Spain during this period. (b) “L’Europe entiére,” says Voltaire, “ne vit gnére Inire 
de plus beaux jours que depuis la paix d’Aix-la-Chapelle jusque vers l’an 1755.” 
Discuss this statement. 


REIGNS OF AUGUSTUS AND TIDERIUS. 


SATURDAY, May 31, 1890—1:30-4:80. 
1. What was the state of the imperial family at the death of Augustus? How was 
Tiberius named in the willof Augustus? What official positions did he then occupy? 
And in what further positions was he placed, and how, in order to complete his sue- 
cession to Augustus? 
2. What parts of the Roman Empire were in possession of the Roman franchise in 
the times of Augustus and Tiberius, either fully or with any restriction of the rights 
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conferred by it? Of whom were the socii and auzxilia serving in the Roman armies 
composed? Are both of these classes met with during the reigns under consider- 
ation? 

3. What are our original authorities for the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius? 
Which parts of these rcigns are not covered by those authorities respectively, or by 
the extant portious of them? What authorities which have perished are known to 
have been in the hands of Tacitus and his contemporaries? How is the character of 
Tiberius treated by our extant authorities, respectively ? 

4, Reiate the life of Agrippina. In what language does Tacitus describe her char- 
acter? 

5. Kan totrov Kal orpatnyol Kai djuapyo. Teplécxov avriv bzw¢ my cuvtapasy Te ixandfeac, 
bvep TaviTwc av éimenohnet ei kar’ dpyuc G0pdw tivi dKxobdopare éxitaynKro. vov d& TO TE Ged 
avayiwuckopevov @¢ Kul Kodgov Kal povov bv mapopOr, Kal uaduotu wry unddv C220, ei 62 UY, 
Lirolye Kal avixeotov ti émeaTaAar wept avTod éAmifwv, dterpiByn kal Kuti YOpay Emetve. Kav 
TovT@ Tpookadecauévov av’ToVv Tod ‘PyyobAov ovy bxhKOovGEV, ovY Ste bmepEedpovycer, HON yup. 
brevame(voto, GAM 6Tt Unfng To’ mpoordrrecOai TL iv. we O& Kal debrepov Kul TpiToV ye éxEtvov 
iugojaag oi, kal tiv xeipa dua éexretvac, eime ‘ Syiavd dedpo 2268,” éexnpOrncev avTov avz7d 
toto “tue xareic;” Owe 0’ ovv core dvacravr7t ait Kal b Adxwy éewetoeAQOv mpocéaTn. (Dio 
Cassius, Hist. Rom., lib. 58, c. 10.) . 

Transiate this. if Scjanus had gone out, where was it feared that he would be- 
take himself? Who were Regulus and Laco? Onwhich of our authorities does the 
statement rest that Sejanus had engaged in a conspiracy for the murder of Tibcrius? 

G. Relate the affairs of Armenia and of the Parthian Einpire during the reigns 
under consideration, so far as they were connected with Rome. 

7. What changes were made in the government of Judea at the death of Herod 
the Great, and within a few years afterwards? During the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius what were the political condition and organization of the Jews, and their 
immunities, in different parts of the Empire other than Judea, and what changes 
took place in the policy of the government with regard to them? 

8. What do you know about the following persons: M. A/milius Lepidus (not the 
triumvir of that name), C. Asinius Gallus, L. Arruntius, Tacfarinas, Maroboduus, 


Julius Sacrovir? 
TEE REIGN OF CHARLES THE GREAT. II, 


SATURDAY, May 31, 1890—1:33-4:30. p.m. 

1. Translate and explain the followimg passages: 

(1) In quibus ad anres uestrae regalis potentiae intimantes, innotescimus de Con- 
stantinopolitanae partibus: eo quad in finibus eius gens Persarum inuadentes atque 
depredantes uenerunt usque in loco quod dicitur Amoria, sexigesimo miliario eius- 
dem ciuitatis Constantinopolitanae. Vnde et praedam magnam comprehendentes 
secum detulerunt. Et sicut audiuimus atque fama fertur thius regis Persarum prin- 
cops et dux exercitui nefandissimi ipsorum existebat. Qui dum reuersus fuisset cum 
iniqua uictoria, elatus in superbia mentitus est proprio nepto suo; et ab eiusdem ex- 
ercito factus est rex Persarum. Et infra Perse tuimultuantes pugnare ad inuicem pro 
nepote et thio dicuntur, 

(2) Illos uero procaces ac ereticos homines, qui tuam subucrtere nituntur ortho- 
doxam fidem et undique te coartantes angustias et uarias tempestates seminant, apos- 
tolico indutus precepto simulque apostolicis inbutus disciplinis seu saluberrimis or- 
thodoxae fidei sanctorum patrum repletus institutis, eos, qui tuis noluerint amplec- 
tere recte fidei predicationibus, post unam et secundam admonitionem seu increpa- 

ionem, tanquam ethnicos et puplicanos deputans, habeto pro nihilo eorum infruni- 
tas insidias. : 

(3) Porro in ipsis regales apicibus uestris referebatur: quod Offa gentis Anglorum 
rex uestrae direxisset regali excellentiae significandum indiculum, ut aliqui emuli 
uestri ac sui ad nostra apostolica uestigia indicarent, quod idem Offa rex uobis sug- 
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gererct, ut per suam, seilicct ad hortationem atque suasionem nos a sede sancta dig- 
nitatis nostrae—quod absit—cieere deberemini ect aliam ibidem de gente nuestra in- 
stituercmini rectorem: quod ualde nefandissimum ae contrarium in oculis uestrao 
apparuit scriptum: et hoe onmino falsum esse a uestra cxecllentia pro ccrtissimae 
dinoscitur 
(4) Vnde decus reeni factis et nomen amicis 
auxerat externis regibus et populis, 
ex quibus unus erat Hadefonsus nomine dictus 
qui rex Asturiae Galliciaeque fuit, 
qui, dum legatos et munera mitteret illi, 
mandabat dici se proprium Caroli. 
Scottorum reges ipsum dominum uocitabant 
ac se subiectos ipsius et famulos. 


(5) Post susceptum imperiale nomen cum aduerterct multa Jegibus populi sui 
decsse—nam Franei duas habent Icges in plurimis loeis ualde diuersas—cogitauit 
quae deerant addere et discrepantia unire, prana quoque ac perperam prolata corri- 
gere. Sed de his nihil aliud ab eo factum est, nisi quod pauca eapitula, ct ea imper- 
fecta legibus addidit. Omnium tamen nationum, quae sub eius dominatu erant, 
iura, quae seripta nonerant, describere ae litteris mandari fecit. Item barbara et an- 
tiquissima earmina quibus ucterum regum actus ect bella canebantur scripsit mem- 
oriaeque mandauit. Inchoauit et grammaticam patril sermonis. 

Give an aeeount of the materials at the disposition of the Pocta Saxo and illus- 
trate his use of them. 

3. Show from the Capitularics the legal treatment of the Saxons by Charles. On 
a at principles, religious and political, docs it rest? 

. Sketch the state of land-tennre in Gaul in Charles’srcign, as it is w itnessed to by 
rn Capitularies. 

5. Not to be translated: 


In Vesontio quae est diocesis Bernoini archiepiscopi, Hcimonius episcopus et Men- 
ogaldus comes. In Mogontia quae cst diocesis Heistulfi archiepiscopi idem Heistul- 
fus episcopus ct Ruodberius eomes. In Treuiris Hetti archeipiseopus et Adalbertus 
comes. In Colonia Hadaboldus archicpiscopus et Eemundus comes. In Remis Ebo 
archiepiscopus quando poterit, et quando ci non lienerit Ruothadus episcopus cius 
uice, et Hruotfridus comes sint super sex uidcliect comitatus, id est Remis, Catalo- 
nis, Suessionis, Siluanectis, Beluacus ct Laudunum: super quatuor uero cpiscopatus 
qui ad eandcm dioeesim pertinent id est Nouiomaeensem, Ambianensem, Taruanen- 
sem et Camaraccnsem, Ragnarius cpiseopus et Berengarius comes. Senones Hicre- 
mias archicpiscopus et Donatus comes. Rothomagum Willibertus archicpiseopus et 
Ingobertus comes. Turones Landramnus archicpiscopus et Hruodbertus comes. 
Lugdunum Tarantasia et Vienna Albericus episcopus ct Rihhardus comes. 

Identify the places in the above passage. Give an account (with sketch map if 
possible) of the provinces ecclesiastical under Charles's rule. At what date was this 
commemoralio issued ? 

6. Explain the terms pagenses, wargida, wadium, banga, haribannator, homo 
denarialis, homo cartularius, ad mallum legibus mannitus, marcha, centcnarius, 
iudices, latro forbannitus. 

7. Give some aceount of the plans of Charles for the future settlement of his realm. 
On what principles did such settlements rest ? 

8. Explain the manner and method by which laws and ordinanees were made and 
issued under Charles. 

9, What general provisions were madeand maintained by Charles for (1) fronticr 
defense, (2) general police, (3) control and punishment of eriminous clerks? Com- 
pare and contrast his regulations on these points with those of our Henry LI. 
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SATURDAY, May 31, 1890—1:30—4:30 p. m. 

1. Criticise and compare the respective value of the original authorities specified 
for this period. Enumerate the historical works of Frederick the Great, and state 
what you know of his manner of composition, and of the differences between the 
earlier and later editions. 

2. State the reasons and justifications alleged ‘by Frederick (a) for attacking 
Austria in 1740, (b) for making the peace of Breslau, (c) for taking the offensive in 
1756. How far do you consider the reasons genuine and the justifications sufficient? 

3. Can you illustrate from Frederick’s works any of the peculiarities of his charac- 
ter, or his views on religion, philosophy and other subjects? 

4, Translate and explain the following passages: 

(a) ‘Le grand-duc fut élu le 13 de Septembre, au gré de la reine d’Hongrie et du 
roi d’Anglecterre. C’était alors 4 savoir s’il me convenait mieux de reconnaitre le- 
nouvel empereur . . . ou de rompre entiérement en visiére & ce prince, en dé- 
clarant que je reconnaitrais ni l’élection ni ’élu.” What course did Frederick take 
on the occasion referred to? 

(b) Jamais campagne mavait été plus féconde en révolutions subites de la 
fortune que celle que nous venons de décrire (sc. celle de 1757).” Describe these 
revolutions. 

(c) “Sept années de guerre contre presque toutes les puissauees de Europe 
avaient 4 peu prés épuisé les finances de l’état: la Prusse, les provinces du Rhin et 
celle de la Westphalie, de méme que l’Ostfrise n’ayant pu étre defendues, étaient 
tombées au pouvoir des ennemis . . . tandis que la Poméranie, l’électorat et Ics 
confins de la Silésie étaient occupés pendant une partie de la campagne par les Rus- 
ses, etc.” What and where are the districts mentioned? What measures did Fred- 
erick take to relieve the finances and to obliterate the effects of the war? 

5. Explain and comment on the following passages: 

(a) ‘Iam sorry I can not send your lordship a copy of the covenant and capitula- 
tion which His Prussian Majesty has made with the King of Poland, but the sub- 
staneceofthemis .. .” (Mitchell to Holdernesse, October, 1756.) Give the circum- 
stances and terms of this capitulation. 

(b) “His Prussian Majesty then made a comparison of the battle of Liegnitz with 
that of Rossbach.” (Mitchell to Newcastle, August, 1760.) 

(c) As this is the last dispatch that it will fall to my share to write to you in 
quality of secretary of state, I think it necessary, and especially as Parliament is 
upon the point of breaking up without any grant of subsidy, as in the former years, 
to the King of Prussia, to enable you to justify the King’s conduct from any misap- 
prehensions or misrepresentations of what has passed in that affair . . .” (Gitte 
to Mitchell, May, 1762.) Give the substance of Lord Bute’s explanations. 

6. Enumerate the chief negotiations in which Sir James Harris was colcerned 
during this period. What light do his letters throw on the character of Catherine 
II, of the principal persons at her court, and of Russian politics in general? 

7. Explain and comment on the following passages: 

(a) ‘‘I am now to speak to you of the most material part of my instructions, to 
that most undoubted mark of His Majesty’s friendship for Her Imperial Majesty, in 
offering to cede to her, on the most easy terms, the Island of Minorca.” (Harris to 
Stormont, March, 1781.) 

(b) “I should be glad to hear your sentiments on the demolition of the barrier 
towns.” (Harris to Fitzherbert, May, 1782.) . 

(ce) “The principal cause of my failure was attributable to the very awkward 
manner in which we replied to the famous neutral declaration of February, 1780.” 
(Harris to Grantham, August, 1782.) What had been Sir J. Harris’s advice regard- 
ing this matter? 
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8. Give the chief stipnlations of the conventions of Klein-Schnellendorf and 
Kloster-Seven, and of the treaties of Breslau, Fiissen, Versailles (1756), Hubertsburg, 
and Fontainebleau (1785). 

9. Translate and comment on the following passages, stating from what treaties 
they are taken: 

(a) “L’Te de Minorque sera restituée 4 8a Majesté Britannique, ainsi que le Fort 
St. Philippe, dans le méme état ot ils se sont trouvés lorsque la conquéte en a été 
faite par les armes du Roi Trés-Chrétien.” 

(b) ‘Sa Majesté l’Impératrice de toutes les Russies voulant par un effet de sa 
modération édter jusqu’aux prétextes de désunion entre la Nation Polonoise, consent 
que dorénavant les Nobles Grecs-unis et Dissidens soyent exclus du Sénat et du 
Ministére de la couronne et de Lithnanie.” 

(c) “Tous les peuples Tartares, ceux de la Crimée, du Budgiac, du Kuban, cte., . 
seront reconnus par les deux Empires pour nations libres et indépendantes.” 

(d) ‘‘Les hautes Puissances contractantes et médiatrices du présent Traité sont 
convennes de garantir a toute la Maison Palatine, et nommément 4 la ligne de Birk- 
cnfeld, les Traités et Pactes de Famille de 1766, 1774 et 1771. . . ainsi que V’acte 
signé aujourd’hui entre le Sérénissime Electeur Palatin et M. le Duc des Deux-Ponts.” 


WHEWELL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


TISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


[You are only to attempt three questions in each part; and the answers in each part are to Le folded 
inte a separate bundle.] 


TUESDAY, June 3, 1890—9-12 a. m. 
BARE I, 


1. State fully the reasons for treating the peace of Westphalia as an important era 
in the history of international law. 

2. State Wolff’s views as to the source and limits of obligation between states. 
What has been their subsequent fortune? And how do they bear on the ascertain- 
ment of the rules of international law? 

3. ‘“ The practice of a belligerent power prohibiting all trade with an enemy is of 
very ancient date.” (Twiss.) Trace the steps by whichsuch general prohibitions, as 
affecting neutrals, branched into the laws of blockade and contraband of war, and 
were limited to those branches. 

4. Trace summarily the history of the title to territory by discovery. Can that 
title be still in any way appealed to, in any part of the world? 


PAR? di, 


1. Write a brief historical account of the mare clausum and mare apertum contro- 
versy. Are there any signs of a revival of it in the present day? 

2. ‘©One chief reason why, on the whole, naval usages are reasonable and humanc 
is, that the belligerents were checked by the neutrals. In land wars a neutral can 
only affect proceedings to which he objects by taking part in the strife; but fromthe 
very first the belligerent maritime powers were prevented from going to the full 
lengths of predatory destructiveness by the authority of prize courts.” (Maine.) 
Discuss this. a 

3. Trace the gradual growth of the various kinds of diplomatic representatives 
and point out the motives at work in the creation of fresh classes of such agents 
from time to time. What difficulties attended the attempt to classify them by 
international agreement, and how were these overcome? 

4, Endeavor to estimate the effect produced upon the laws of war by the career of 
each of the following commanders: Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Napolcon. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


TUESDAY, June 3, 1890—1:20-4:80 p.m. 

1. What were the causes of the war of 1780 between England and Holland? How 
was Holland treated in that war by the powers of the armed neutrality? And 
what was its result to her? 

2. Sketeh the rclations between the Christian powers and the Porte during the 
period of 1764-1815. Could it have been said at that time, as it was said in the 
treaty of Paris, 1856, that the Porte was admitted to the advantages of the European 
eoncert, and that violations of the intcgrity of the Ottoman Empire were questions 
of general interest ? 

3. Discuss the question whether Austria, Russia, and England, respectively, were 
guilty of provoking the war of the French Revolution by wrongful intervention or 
menace ofintervention. What were the attitudes of the different parties in Franee 
towards that war down to the end of 1792? 

4 Enumerate the new states which were set up by French arms during the repub- 
lican and Napoleonie periods, and state out of what territories they were formed and 
what became of them. 

5, What were the provisions of the treaty aud convention of Barca May, 1808, 
and the events and intrigues which led up to them? 

G. Deseribe the currents of opinion and policy which div ided Ger rmeny during the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. How far did Napoleon avail himself of any 
ofthem? In what respects did the settlement of Germany in 1815 disappoint Stein? 

7. What were the eauses of the war of 1812 between England and the United 
States? 

8. Compare the motives which determined the political grouping of the European 
states at the beginning and end of the period 1764~1815. 

Notre.—In question 5 for Russia read Prussia. 


PRESENT RULES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1890—9~12 a. m. 

1. “Bulgaria is eonstituted an autonomous and tributary prineipality under the 
suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan.”—Treaty of Berlin, 1878. What 
authority or precedent is there for the interpretation of suzerainty? What rights 
have been reeognized as belonging to Bulgaria under this elause? Do the eapitula- 
tions between the Porte and the Christain powers, as to the status of the subjects of 
the latter, still apply in Bulgaria? 

2, On what circumstances is jurisdietion in eriminal matters dcemed to be founded ? 

Vhat authority to punish foreigners for things done outside the territory is assumed 
by different statcs? The extradition of an accused person being claimed by differ- 
ent governments for the same fact,and the government of the territory in which he 
is found also elaiming authority to try him for that fact, discuss the order of priority, 
as depending on the grounds of jurisdiction, in which those claims ought to stand. 

3. What action outside its territory, in the nature of self-defense, is permitted to a 
state in time of peace? Relate the cases of the Caroline and of the Tirginius, and 
discuss the right of the Spanish Government to try the crew of the latter by court- 
martial. 

4. Can diplomatic agents claim any rights at the hands of governments to 
whieh they are not credited, whether enemy govcriments or those of third states? 
What eascs have there been on the subjeet? What is the position of the member of 
a diploinatic mission who is a sudjeet of the Government to which the mission is 
aecredited? And what rights has that Government with regard to him? 

5. On what eircumstances does the enemy character of persons or property depend 
in the view of prize eourts? Distinguish between domicile as understood in those 
courts and domicile as understood in private law, and mention any differences in the 
rules aboutit which result from the distinction? 
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6. According to the declaration drawn up at the Brussels conference of 1871, what 
arc the conditions entitling voluntary combatants to the application of the laws of 
war in districts respectively occupied or not occupied by the enemy? And what test 
did the same declaration apply to such occupation? How far were the conditions so 
laid down in advance of previous practice? Has a private ship attacking an enemy’s 
ship of war any analogous rights? 

7. Do the penalties for carrying contraband of war apply to a neutral who carries 
itin order to assist the enemy in a war with a third power in which the neutral is 
his ally? What was the case of the Commercen, and what were the different judg- 
ments pronounced in it, and by whom? 

8. A vessel captured by the enemy is taken into a neutral port, and her restitution 
is there decreed by the neutral jurisdiction on the ground of a violation of its neu- 
trality in her capture. While lying in the neutral port she is condemned as good 
prize by the prize court of the captor’s state, which takes a different vicw of the 
facts with regard to the alleged violation of neutrality. To whom ought the courts 
of a third state to regard her as belonging, in the different suppositions which may 
be put as to the order of dates in the action? , 


PRESENT RULES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1890—1-4 ». m. 

1. What is meant by the expression ‘‘the family of nations”? How may states 
gain admission into this family, and in what respccts does their position after they 
have been received as members of it differ from their position before? 

2. The plenipotentiaries assembled in confercnce at Vienna in 1815 declared with 
regard to the abolition of the slave trade that ‘“‘they were animated with the sincere 
desire of concurring in the most prompt and effectual execution of this measure by 
.all the means at their disposal.” How far and by what means has their desire been 
fulfilled ? 

3. Explain the nature of reprisals, giving reccnt instances of their use, and show- 
ing how they differ from actual wat. | 

4. Point out clearly the difference between the legal positions of a neutral mail 
steamcr, carrying only duly certified mail-bags, and an ordinary neutral merchant- 
man, whose captain has been induced by the known agent of one of.the belligerents 
to carry adispatch for him. What special indulgences have been granted to mail 
steamers in recent wars? 

5. What remedy or remedies has a neutral state if the rules laid down by its goy- 
ernnient as to the stay of neutral vessels in its ports and the natnre and extent of 
the supplies they may obtain thercin are disregarded by a belligerent vessel? 

G. Enumerate the various ways in which intercourse of a nonhostile character 
may take place between belligerents (a) under the ordinary rules of warfare, (b) by 
special pcrmission from the commanders, (¢c) by special permission from the sovereign. 

7. Embody in the form of instructions to naval officers what you deem to be the 
proper rules with regard to the protection of British subjects in foreign ports in case 
of disturbances in the social order of the districts where they reside. 

8. Distinguish clearly between arbitration, mediation, and intervention, giving 
historical examples. 


PROBLEMS, DISPUTED POINTS, AND PROPOSED CHANGES. 


(You are only to attempt three questions in each part; and the answers in each part are to be folded 
into a separate bundle. ] 
THURSDAY, June 5, 18S90—9-1? a.m. 


Pari ie 


1. In what ways does it happen that there are persons whosc national character 
is disputed, or who are not claimed by any state asits subjects? Whatare the bases 
on which you think it most probable that a general agreement might be obtaincd, 
obviating the inconveniences which arise from these causcs? 
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2. Assuming that, by the negotiations between England and Russia mm 1875-76, 
(1) England reserved her entire liberty of action with regard to Afghanistan in every 
case, (2) Russiaagreed that Afghanistan should remain outside her sphere of action. 
(3) Both England and Russia reserved their entire liberty of action with regard to 
what they might, respectively, deem necessary for their seeurity. Explain fully the 
rights and duties of England with regard to Afghanistan, and compare the position 
with that created by a protectorate under the general act of the African conference of 
Berlin. 

3. Prof. Lueder says: ‘‘The laws of war permit such exercise of foree as the 
object of war requires, and forbid its further and unnecessary exereise.” Can any 
principle be maintained which would restrain the exercise of force in war within 
narrower limits than these? Discuss the measures, depending onthe answer, which 
a hostile power might take against England. 

4, State the practice and discuss the rightfulness of pacifie blockades, (1) as be- 
tween the bloekaders and blockaded, (2) as between the bloekaders and third 
powers. 


Jee JO 


1. Endeavour to assign an exaet meaning to the phrase ‘sphere of influence” 
as applied to a district not under the direct government of any eivilized state, noting 
especially the relations established in respeet of it (a) between the power which 
exercises iniluence over it and other civilized powers, and (b) between that power 
and the tribes who inhabit it. 

2. There has been a tendency in recent wars of any importance for one or other of 
the belligerents to complain of the trade in contraband of war carried on by neutral 
merchants with its adversary, and to argue that such trade, when it takes place on a 
large seale, should be stopped by the neutral Government. State the rules of inter- 
national law on this subject and discuss the advisability of altering them. 

3. A publie armed vessel is lying in a port of a friendly state. A member of the 
erew, seeing a political refugee chased in the streets, rescues him from a mixed mob 
of police, soldiers, and rabble, and brings him off to the ship. The local authorities 
immediately demand from the captainthe surrender of the refugee and his rescuer. 
What course ought the captain to take? 

4, Diseuss the utility of international conferences regarded as a means of settling 
disputes without war. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


{Not more than three questions in each part of the paper should beanswered.] 
I. 


THURSDAY, June 5, 1890-—1:30-4:50 p.m. 

1. ‘Constitutions are not made; they grow.” Discuss the truth of this saying. 

2. Does the influence exercised by great statesmen on the fate of nations inerease 
or deerease in the course of modern history? 

83.. Assuming the general rules that men should be bound by law to fulfill their 
agreements and that states should be bound by international law to fulfill their 
treaties, discuss the exceptions to these rules, and consider how far the law of con- 
tract ought to be a model for the international law of treaties. 

4, Discuss ‘‘the equal liberty of all” as a political ideal. 

5. Propose a definition of ‘‘ civilization” and examine the common belief that the 
existing civilized states are destined to become yet more eivilized. 

6. Illustrate the various methods of politieal science by arguing the question 
whether a democratic or a monarchical state is the more likely to pursue a econ- 
sistent foreign policy. 
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1. “Anything can be proved by statistics.” TDisenss this saying, and illustrate tho 
use and abuse of statistics in economic argument. 

2. “The best lands in Indiana are probably as fertile as the best lands in East 
Lothian, and yet they yield no surplus in the shape of rent to the proprietors; nor 
will they ever yield any unless inferior lands be taken into tillage.” 

Upon the above remark the following criticism has been made: ‘This is the Ri- 
cardian theory of rent pushed into sheer nonsense. Can any person believe that if, 
in any country, all land were of equal fertility, no rent would be exigible, but that 
in case a piece of land less fertile than that already existent were added or reclaimed, 
rent would immediately arise?” 

Give your opinion as to the truth of the remark and the soundness of the eriticism. 

3. ‘But for war and the necessity of being prepared for war, all nations would 
Jong ago have adopted the principle of free trade.” Criticise this statement. 

4. State briefly the theory of international values. 

5. Does it seem to you that political economy is at the present time a progressive 
science? In what directions and by what methods is it likely to make further prog- 
Tess? 

6. ‘‘ Labor, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only universal, as well as the only 
accurate measure of value, or the only standard by which we can compare the values 
of different commodities at all times and at all places.”—(Acam Smith.) Discuss 
this passage. 


X.—EXAMINATION FOR CALL TO THE BAR HELD IN THE INNS OF 
COURT IN LONDON, 1886. 


The foregoing examination questions from Cambridge are used to 
secure academic degrees and prizes. 

The following questions are asked by the inns of the court, the only 
official authority for admission to the bar in England. ‘To the bar ex- 
aminations all law students must submit, regardless of academic de- 
grees acquired at universities. It is most interesting to compare these 
questions with the ones submitted in Cambridge. They reveal a ditfer- 
ence in grade and character which is quite in harmony with the insti- 
tutions from which they emanate. The answers to the questions on 
Roman law and common law have been prepared by W. D. Edwards, 
barrister at law; those on equity aud real and personal property by A. 
D. Tyssen, barrister at law. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR CALL TO THE BAR HELD IN TIE INNS or Court IN 
NG AUD 


TRINITY EXAMINATION, 1886—SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION, 
GENERAL EXAMINATION. 


The Law of Real and Personal Property.x—The elementary principles of the law of 
real and personal property, and the settled land acts, with reference chicily to the 
treatises of Mr. Joshua Williams and Mr. Goodeve on those subjects. 

Equity.—(1) Trusts; (2) specific performance; (3) mortgages. 

Common Law.—The elementary principles of (1) the law of contracts; (2) the law 
of torts; and (8) the criminal law, with refcrence ehietly to Mr. Broom’s Commenta- 
ries, seventh edition, 1881; and (4) the procedure in the Queen’s bench division of 
the high court of justice, with reference to Look 1 of the same work. 
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Roman Law.—Institutes of Justinian, Books I and 11; Book iu, title 13, to the 
end of the book; Book Iv, titles 1 to 5, inelusive. 

Examination for Studentships.—(1) Institutes of Gaius and Institutes of Justinian ; 
(2) Digest: 11, titles xiv, ‘‘De Pactis,” and xv, “De Transactionibus;” (3) history 
of Roman law; (4) principles of jurisprudenee, with speeial referenee to the writ- 
ings of Bentham, Austin, and Maine; (5) elements of international law; (6) prinei- 
ples of private international law. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS—WITH ANSWERS SUBJOINED TO FACIIT QUESTION. 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY—PASS PAPER. 
[Answer the questions conciscly.] 


Q. 1. Describe and distinguish the various kinds of conditional estates. 

A. The expression “conditional estates” is not a recognized technical legal ex- 
pression, but the words conditional and condition are used with a techinal meaning 
in the following cases: 

(1) At eommon law it came to be held that a gift to one and the heirs of his body, 
and some other similar expressions, gave to the donee a fee simple eonditional, the 
condition being that if he had issue he could alienate the land in fee simple, but as 
long as he had no issue he could only alienate it for his life. This law wasaltered as 
to freehold lands’ by the statute De donis conditionalibus, which enacted in effeet that 
such a gift should confer an estate tail in the future. But as to ecopyhold lands 
in manors, where there is no custom to entail, a surrender to the use of one and the 
heirs of his body still gives a customary fee simple conditional, with the power of 
alienation above mentioned. 

(2) At common law it was lawful to make a grant or lease upon a condition, the 
effcet of which was that if the condition was broken the grantor or his heirs might 
reénter upon the land and hold it diseharged from the grant or lease. The examples 
of such grants given in Littleton are: 

(a) A feoffment reserving a yearly rent with a power of retntry in case of non- 
payment of the rent (Co. Litt., see. 325). 

(b) A feoffment to one and his heirs with a condition that if the grantor paid the 
grantee a eertain sum on a certain day he might reénter upon the lands. This was 
a primitive sort of mortgage, and the grantee was called tenant in mortgage (sec. 
332). 

(c) A feoffment with a condition that if the lessce paid a certain sum to the lessor 
within a eertain time Le should have the fee, but otherwise only a term of years 
(sec. 349). 

(d) A feoffment on condition that the feoifee should, by another feoffment, settle 
the land on the feoffer and his wife end children. Directions of this nature are now 
generally held to be trusts, whieh may be enforeed by the wife and children, and not 
conditions the breaeh of whieh gives the feofter a right to reénter (Sec. 352). 

(ec) A grant of an office of steward or the like, which neecssarily implies a condi- 
tion that if the grantee do not fulfill the duties of the offiee he may be removed by 
the grantor (See. 378). 

(f) A grant such as to husband and wife for their joint lives, in which case the 
estate of the survivor is determined by the death of the first (See. 380). 

These last two cases are ealled conditions in law, because the condition is implied 
by the law from the nature of the grant. 

(3) At common law also a future estate, in the nature of a remainder, might be 
made to depend upon the happening of some condition; and so long as the event 
was undecided, it was called a eontingent remainder. 

(4) In the case of conditions relating to the land contained in leascs for years, the 
benefit of them has been extended to assigns of the reversion by the Stat. 32 Hen. 
VIII, ¢. dt. 
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(5) With respect to conditions annexed to frechold estates, the statutes of uses 
has had the eftect of enabling land to be so limited as to give the land to any person 
on the happening of such a condition, instead of restricting the benefit of it to the 
grantor or his heirs; and the law is the same for devises by will, such being called 
executory devises. 

Finally, therefore, we may divide conditional estates into— 

A. Common-law estates liable to be defeated by a common-law condition, express 
or implied. 

DB. Estates limited by a grant to uses or a devise, so as to be liable to be defeated 
by a future springing or shifting use, or executory devise. 

C. Customary conditional fees in manors where there is no custom to cutail. 

In these cases the condition is said to be subsequent to the estate. 

D. The estate which may arise on the happening of a common-law conditien an- 
nexed to a frechold estate. 

ij. A reversion in a lease for years, in so far as it may be onlarged under a power of 
reéntry in the lease. 

I, A springing or shifting use or exccutory devise. 

G. The interest left in the surrender or who has created a customary fee simple 
conditional, the same being called a customary possibility of reverter. 

In the last four eases the condition is precedent to the estate. 

Q. 2. State briefly the duties of an executor with respect to the administration of 
the testator’s estate. . 

A. His duties are to pay all the testator’s debts, to pay the legacies given by the 
will, and the legacy duties (if any) payable in respect of them, to pay all the costs 
of the administration, and to hand over the ultimate residne to the residuary lega- 
tee, paying, however, the legacy duty (if any) payable in respect of the same. On 
proving the will, he will have had to pay a sum for probate duty, which covers the 
duty on legacies to children and grandchildren. The reasonable expenses of the tes- 
tator’s funeral are payable by the exeeutor in the first instance, in priority to all 
claims of creditors. 

Q. 3. By what methods are mortgages of copyholds created, transferred, and dis- 
charged? 

A. Mortgages of copyholds are usually created by a decd whereby the mortgagor 
covenants, amongst other things, to surrender the copyholds to the use of the mort- 
gagee and his heirs, subject to a proviso making void the surrender on repayment of 
the mortgage money, with interest, at the end of six months. At the same time the 
mortgagor actually makes such a surrender, and it is duly entered on the court rolls; 
but in general the mortgagee remains unadmitted, so that no fine is payable. If it 
is desired to transfer such a mortgage to another mortgagee, two courses are open. 
Either the mortgagor must execute a new surrender to the new mortgagee, and the 
old surrender must be vacated; or the first mortgagee must be admitted on the old 
surrender, and exccute a new surrender to the new mortgagee. If a mortgage is 
discharged, and there has been no transfer of it, the surrender can be vacated by 
the steward of the manor entéring satisfaction upon it, by direction of the mort- 
eagee. The same can be done if a transfer has been made in the first way above 
mentioned. But if a trausfer had been made in the second way above mentioned, a 
further difficulty would occur; inasmuch as an entry of satisfaction on the last sur- 
render would leave the original mortgagee tenant upon the rolls. It would be neces- 
sary, therefore, for the ultimate mortgagee to be admitted and surrender to the 
use of the mortgagor, and then for the mortgagee to be adinitted. Of course a deed 
of mortgage of copyholds includes covenants for payment of the principal and in- 
terest, and the bencfit of these covenants is assigued to any transferee. (Wins. R, 
eee ta 4,/e..2.) 

Q. 4. Explain the different effects of executing a contract for sale in the case of 
real estate and personal chattels, respectively. 
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A. As to real estate, the effect of executing a contract for sale is that either party 
may compel the other specifically to perform it. The purchaser may compel the 
vendor to convey the property, on payment of the purchase money, and the vendor 
may compel the purchaser to pay the money, and accept a conveyance of the property. 

As to personal chattels, several distinctions arise. It may sometimes be necessary 
to inquire whether the chattels have been appropriated for the purchaser with his 
consent. If so, there has been a sale; if not, there has been only a contract to sell. 
If there has been an actual sale, and the goods are unique, such as an antiqne curi- 
osity, not procurable in the open market, then the case resembles a sale of land, and 
the purchaser may compel a specific delivery of the article. Indeed, the theory of 
the law is, that when a contract for saie is duly executed and the article is appro- 
priated for the purchaser with his consent, the legal property in the article, corre- 
sponding to the legal estate in land, vests at once in the purchaser, subject to the 
vendor’s lien for any purchase money remaining unpaid. In all such cases, there- 
fore, the court has a discretion to order specific delivery of the article; and the 
scller can sue for the whole price, he tendering the article on payment thereof. But 
when the article has not been appropriated for the purchaser with his consent, each 
party can only sue for such damage as he may sustain. Thatis to say, the vendor 
can only sue for the excess of the price agreed to by the purchaser, over the price at 
which he can sell the like goods in the market; and the purchaser can only sue for 
the excess of the price he has to pay in themarket over the price at which the scller 
agreed to supply the goods. In the former case interest on the purchase money, and 
the latter case damages for delay in procuring the goods may also be claimed, and 
would ordinarily be awarded. 

Kiven when personal chattels are appropriated for the purchaser with his consent, 
and the vendor omits to deliver them, the court usually grants damages on the prin- 
ciple above mentioned if the gcods are such as can be readily procured in the mar- 
Repeat Wiis. P,P. Pt. 1.3.) 

@. 5. Enumerate and classify the different kinds of powers for sale. 

A. The principal instances of powers of sale are the following: 

(1) A power of sale in a mortgage. In this case the legal estate is usnally vested 
in the mortgagee, and would pass to any purchaser from him without any power. 
But the power is required to destroy the mortgagor’s equity of redemption, and give 
to the purchaser the complete beneficial interest in the property. <A Statutory power 
of sale is now annexed to every mortgage which is made by deed; and this statu- 
tory power is, in other respects, the same in kind as an express powcr in the ceed. 

(2) A power of sale in a settlement. Such a power is usually given to trustces, 
who take no estate whatever in the land. It is a power to appoint the legal estate 
in the land toa purchaser under the statute of uses, and revoke or supersede the 
uces and trusts of the settlement with respect to the land sold. 

(3) A power to sell land to pay debts, given to exccutors or trustces expressly by 
a will, or impliedly by means of a charge of debts upon the land. Here again the 
donecs of the power take no estate in the land, but fave power on a sale to appoint 
the land to a purchaser. 

(4) The power possessed by the court to sell the land of a deceased debtor to pay 
his debts, when he has not given any person or persons the power so to do. 

(5) The power given by the settled land act toa tenant for life to sell and convey 
settled land on payment of the purchase money to trustees or into court. Here the 
tenant for life usually has a legal estate for life, and to that extent he could convey 
the legal estate without any power; but the act authorizes him to convey the whole 
fee, so far as it is comprised in the settlement. 

Q. 6. Explain the meaning of these terms: Franchise, copyright, and tenant-right. 

A. The word franchise is used in ordinary language to indicate a right of voting; 
but in legal language it also means a privilege of the Crown, which has been granted 
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to a subject, or has been enjoyed so long that a Crown grant may he presumed. Tho 
most important franchises which are found to exist are, rights of forest and fisher- 
ies, rights to hold markcts, to levy tolls, to take waifs and strays. (Smith, R. and 
Wee OCk CCl, Bo.) 

Copyright is the right to multiply copies of a book, picture, or design; and tho 
word has been extended fo dramatic copyright, or the right to act a play, and musi- 
cal coppright, or the right to play a piece of music, All these rights are recognized 
by law. 

There are some manors, in which the custom exists to grant copyholds for lives 
only, usually three lives; with a further custom whereby on the dropping of tho 
lives, the person beneficially entitled to the copyhold tenement may require a fresh 
grant for new lives, he paying a customary fine. The person paying the fine takes 
the beneficial interest in such copyholds; and the grantees named in the grant are 
held to be trustees for him. These are called teuant-right estates. (Smith, R. and 
i ol ed., 122, 

The word tenant-right is more usually nnderstood to mean a right which has been 
cecnferred on tenants cecupying lands in Ireland, whereby as long as they pay their 
rents and perform their covenants, they can not be evicted without being paid com- 
pensation. 

Q. 7. How far is it correct to say that a man can not legally convey to himself? 

A. The common-law rule was and is that a man could not by feoffment, grant, or 
deed of assignment convey freehold or leasehold estates to himself for any interest. 
The difficulty thus presented was got over in the case of freeholds by the statute of 
uses; the effect of which wasthat a man could express to convey freeholds to a per- 
son named, as @ conduit pipe, to the use of himself for any estate or interest, either 
solely or together with any other person cr persons. 

A further inroad into the old rule has been made by the conveyancing act, 1881, 
which enacts, by s. 50— 

‘Freehold land or a thing in action may ke ccnveyed by a person to himself 
jointly with another persen, by the like means by which it might be conveyed by 
him to another person.” 

This provision still leaves it necessary to introduce a grantee to uses, whenever a 
man seized in fee desires to settle land on himself for life with remainders over. 

In the case of leaseholds, formerly, on every appointment of new trustees, when 
any one or morc of the old trustees continued to aet, it was necessary for the old 
trustees to assign the Jeaseholds to a provisional trustee on trust to reassign them to 
new set of trustces; and such reassignment was executed immediately afterwards. 
The necessity of this donble assignment was obviated by scction 21 of Lord St. 
Leonards’ act, 22 and 23 Vict., c. 35, which enacts— : 

‘“¢ Any person shall have power to assign personal preperty, now by law assign- 
able, including chattels real, directly to himself and another person or other persons 
or corporation, by the like means as he might assign the same to another.” 

lt appears, therefore, that it is still correct to say that a man can not legally con- 
vey to himself alone. Possibly it might be held under the conveyancing act that a 
man can not convey to himself and another as tenants in comnion, but that would be 
putting a narrow construction on the word “jointly.” 

Q. 8. What provisions are made in the settled land act, 1882, with respect to the 
property of infants and married women? 

A. The settled land act, 1882, provides by section 59, that— 

‘Where a person who is in hisown right seized of or entitled in possession to land 
is an infant, then for the purposes of this act the land is settled land, and the infant 
shall be deemed tenant for life thereof.” 

The next section provides that the powers of the act may be exercised on behalf 
of the infaut by the trustees of the settlement, andif there be nove, then by such per- 
sou and in such manner as the court may order. 
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The sixty-first section deals with the case of a married woman. If a tenant for 
life is a married woman entitled for her seperate use, she alone has the powers of a 
tenant for life; and a restraint on anticipation does not affect the powers. Where a 
tenant for life is a married woman not entitled for her separate use, she and her hus- 
band together have the powers of a tenant for life. 

Q. 9. Describe the legal nature and incidents of personal annuities? 

A. When one person by deed purports to bind himself to pay to another a certain 
sum per annum without charging the payment of the same upon any Jand, the series 
of payments so to be made is called a personal annuity. Such an annuity may be - 
limited to the grantee for a term of years or for life, or to the grantee and the heirs 
of his body, or to the grantee and his heirs. It was held in early times that a per- 
sonal annuity limited to one and his assigns might be assigned by the grantee so 
that the assignee might sue in his own name; and the same result was arrived at 
when the assigns were not mentioned in the original limitation. These decisions teok 
personal annuities out of the general class of choses in action. ; 

A personal annuity limited to the heirs of the grantee descends on intestacy to his 
heir-atzlaw. <A personal annuity limited to one and the heirs of his body confers on 
the grantce a sort of fee simple conditional, which he can not.aliene for more than 
his own life, so long as he has no issue, but can aliene to another and his heirs gen- 
eral, as soon as he has issue born. (Wins. P. P., Pt. 3, e. 1.) 

Q. 10. State and explain the provisions of the conveyancing and law of property 
act, 1881, with respect to the redemption of perpetual charges on land and the dis- 
charge of incumbrances on sale. 

A. The fifth section of the conveyancing act, 1881, provides as follows: 

“¢(1) Where land subject to any incumbrance, whether immediately payable or 
not, is sold by the court, or out of court, the court may, if it thinks fit, on the ap- 
plication of any party to the sale, direct or allow payment into court, (a) in case of 
an annual sum charged on the land, or (b) of a capital sum charged on a determin- 
able interest in the land—of such amount as, when invested in Government securi- 
ties, the court considers will be sufficient, by means of the dividends thereof, to 
to keep down or otherwise provide for that charge—and (c) in any other case of 
capital money charged on the land—of the amount sufficient to meet the incum- 
brance and any interest due thereon.” : 

A fnrther sum is to be paid in to answer costs; and the court can then declare the 
land fee {from the incumbrance, give effect to tho sale, and administer the sum paid 
ite 


EQUITY—PASS PAPER. 


Q.1. Where trustees are expressly required by the terms of their trust to invest the 
trust money in the public funds, and, instead of so doing, they retain it in their 
hands, what are the rights of the cestui que trust against the trustees in respect of 
the money so retained by them; and is there any, and, if any, what, difference in 
the liability of the trustees (1) where there is also an express trust for accumula- 
tion, and (2) where they are directed to invest on Government or real seeuritics? 

A. Where trustees are required to invest money in the funds and omit to do so 
the beneficiaries have the option to make the trustees account for the money and 
interest at 4 per cent, or for the funds which might have been bought and the divi- 
dends which would have acerued upon them. (Lewin, c¢. xiv., 5s. 4, § 44.) 

If there is also an express trust to accumulate, the trustee will be considered as 
having lent the money and interest to himself, and will be chargeable with com- 
pound interest accordingly. (Lewin, ¢. xiv., s. 5, § 17.) 

Where trustees are directed to invest in Government or real securities and cmit to 
do either they are chargeable with the amount of the money and interest. The 
beneficiaries have noe option in this case. (Lewin, c. xiv, s. 4, § 45). 

Q. 2. On what securities, not expressly forbidden by the terms of their trusts, can 
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trustees lawfully invest trust moncy; and is thcre any, end what, limit to such 
power of investment ? 

A. Trustees, when not expressly forbidden by the terms of thcir trust, may in- 
vest trust money on any of the following securities: 

(a) Originally allowed by the court of chancery: Cconsols, and new and reduecd 
annuities. 

(pee yaaeteer ond 25 Viet., c. 35, s. 32: Real securities in any part of the United 
Kingdom, stock of the Banks of England and Ireland, and East India stock. 

(c} By act 23 and 24 Vict., c. 38, s. 12, and an order of the court of chancery issued 
under it, dated February 1, 1861: Bank stock, East India stock, exchequer ills, tlie 
24 per cent annuitics, and mortgages of freeholds and copyhelds in England aud 
Wales. 

(d) By act 30 and 31 Vict., c, 132: East India stock created after the act of 22 and 
23 Vict., c. do, and any securities the interest on which shall be guaranteed by Par- 
liament. 

(e) By act 34 and 35 Vict., c. 47, s.13: Metropolitan consols. 

In lending on mortgage the power of trustees is limited by ithe rule that they 
should act as a prudent man would act with respect to his own money. (Ante, Vol. 
Vin, pp. 144, 145.) 

Q.3. Are there any exceptions to the general rule that a trustce is not to be held 
liable for the acts-or defaults of a cotrustee in which he has not participated? If 
80, give some cxamples by way of illustration. 

A. The rule is controlled by another rule, namely, that one trustce should never 
let any of the capital of the trust property come under the sole control of his co- 
trustee; and if any capital should ever so come, it is the duty of the first-mentioned 
trustec to sec at once that itis properly invested. Ifa trustce omits to perforin these 
duties he becomes liable for any less occasioned by the acts of his cotrustee. The case 
of income is different from capital, because in gencral any one of several jcint owners 
ean give a receipt for the whole of it. Every trustee, however, is liable to sce to 
the proper application of income, which, as a matter of fact, does come under his 
control, and if he puts any such income under the sole control of a cotrustee he 
will be liable for the loss of it. (Snell, 147, Pt. 11, ec. 6.) 

Example: Trustecs sell land properly and receive the purchase money in notes, 
which one puitsin his pocket. There is not time to pay the nioncy into a bank that 
day, and the trustce who has the notes absconds with them that evening. The 
next day the other trustee calls at his house to sce after the money, is unable to 
find him, and instructs a solicitor at once to take proceedings, but the moncy is 
lost. The innocent trustee is not liable; but he would have been liable if he had 
left the money in the hands of the cotrustees for a length of time and it had got 
mixed with the general moncy of the latter and had been spent and so lost. 

Q.4. Assuming the existence of acontract binding in equity—(1) In what classes 
of cases will the court decree specific performance? and (2) in what classes of cases 
will it refuse to interfere? Give examples of each class. 

A. In order that a decrce for specific performauce may he obtained, it is necessary 
that the contract should be one in which (1) damages would not be an adequate 
compensation for the breach of the contract; (2) the court could insure the proper 
performance of the contract; and (3) the performance would not entail any special 
hardship on the defendant: Conversely, the court will not decree specifie perform- 
ance in the three classes of cases in which, respectively, (1) damages arcan adequate 
compensation; (2) the court can not insure proper performance; aud (5) perform- 
ance will entail some special hardship ou the dcfendant., 

Examples: (1) Damages are a sufficient compensation for default in snpplying 
goods which can be bonght in the market; but they are insufficicnt compensation 
for default in conveying a strip of land near the purchascr’s housc, or a picture by a 
eelebrated artist. 
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(2) The court can insure the proper performance of the delivery of an article or 
conveyance ef a plot of land, but it can not insure the proper performance of an 
agreement to sing @ song or to become another’s partner. 

(3) When a purchaser by his own negligence bid for a lot at an auction when he 
intended to buy another lot, the court refused to enforce performance against him. 
(auelly Pt. 1211, ¢. 9.) 

Q. 5. Are there any exceptions to the general rule that the court will not compel 
specific performance of part of a contract unless it can execute the whole of it? Give 
an example of a divisible contract which the court will decree to be specifically per 
formed, and of an indivisible contract which the court will not specifically i 

A. There are exceptions, but they do not appear to be referable to any clear prin- 
ciple. In Lumley v. Wagner (1 DeG. M. & G., 604), under an agreement to sing at one 
theater and nowhere else during three months, the court granted an injunction 
against singing elsewhere. 

In Donnell v. Bennett (22 C. D., 835), where the defendant agreed to sell all his fish 
refuse to the plaintiff and to no other manufacturer, Fry, J., granted an injunction 
against a breach of the lattcr clause, saying that the authorities appeared to estab- 
lish that an injunction might be Ppattce mhete there was an express negativ oct 
which was separable from the rest of the agreement. 

In Sticker v. Wedderburn (3K. & J., 393), the court refused to grant specific perform- 
ance of a contract by promoters of a company to purchase a patent, when the con- 
tract stipulated that the vender should give his services to the company for two 
years, on the ground that the court could not see to the proper performance of the 
last mentioned stipulation. (Ante, Vol. Vv, p. 22; Vol. 1, 121; Fry on Specific Per- 
formance, c. 15; Kerr on Injunctions, c. 22, s. 1.) 

Q. 6. Are there any exceptions to the general rule that equity will not decree 
specific performance of contracts as to personal chattels or personal acts? If so, 
give instances and state the grounds on which the jurisdicticn in such cases is based. 

A. As to personal chattels, the gencral rule is based on the principle that in gen- 
eral one chattel can be made just like another; and therefore it will be sufficient 
compensation for nondelivery of a chattel to order payment of the cost of gctting 
another together with any loss caused by the delay. If this reason ceases, the law 
ceases also; and itis established, therefore, that the court will order delivery of 
articles of special value, like a picture by a celebrated artist, the loss of which can 
not be adequately supplied by another. It has also been held that the court would 
order the delivery of ships to a charterer, but not their conveyance to a purchas-r; 
the assignment of interests in personal cstate uncertain in their amount or in the time 
of their payment; the assignment of patents; the delivery of title deeds; the trans- 
fer of shares in sinall companics, which could not be bought in the market; and the 
court will order a purchaser to accept shares, which are unmarketable by reason of 
a liabihty attached to them. (Snell, Pt. III, ¢. 9; ante, Vol. 111, pp. 263-267.) 

As to personal acts, the court in general refuses to order their performauce ou the 
eronud that it can not insure their proper performance. The court has, however, 
ordered a railway conpany to make a siding, according to its contract (Lytton v. 
Great Northern Railway Co.,2 K. & J., 394); and other cases have occurred in which 
a covenaiter has becu ordered to do work upon his own land according to his con- 
tract. (See Wilson v. Furness Railway Co., L., R. 9 Eq., 28; Greene v. West Cheshire 
Railway Co., L. R. 18 Eq., 44; Firth v. Midland Railway Co., L. R. 20 Eq., 100; and 
Cocke v. Chilcott, 3 C. D. 694, which last mentioned has been overruled on other 
points by Haywood v. Brunswick Permanent Building Society, 8 Q. B. D., 403; and 
Austerberry v. Corporation of Oldham, 29 C. D., 750. Seealso specific performance re- 
fused in Filson v. Northampton, ete., Railway Co., L. R.9 Ch., 279; and compare 
Powell, ete., Co. v. Taff Vale Railway Co., ibid, 331.) 

Q. 7. Where a vender is able to perform his contract in its substance, but can not 
perform it literally in all its parts, can he, in the absence of any condition or stipu- 
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lation on the subject, compel the purchaser, or be compelled by him, to perform the 
contract so far as he is able; and, if so, on what terms or conditions in each case? 

A. The general rule is that the vender can not compel the purchaser to take the 
property unless he can make a title to every part according to the contract, and 
according to the description of the property contained in the contract. Cases have 
occurred, however, in which a defect in the title of a small immatcrial portion, or 
a deficiency in the acreage of some part, has been held not to he fatal; and the pur- 
chaser has been compelled to take the property with an abatement in respect of the 
faulty part. K 

On the other hand, the general rule is that if the vender can not make a title accord- 
ing to the contract the purchaser may compel him to sell such interest as he has, 
with a reduction in the purchase money as compensation for the deficiency. But 
the court will refuse this if it would entail special hardship on the vender or prej- 
udice the position of others. (Snell, Pt. II, c. 9.) 

Q. 8 What is the difference between the doctrine of the consolidation of securities 
and tacking? Give an example of each, and state on what principles they respec- 
tively rest. 

A. The consolidation of mortgages is a name given to a right formerly accorded 
to all mortgagees, namely, that when a mortgagee held two seenrities for two debts 
due from the same mortgager, he might refuse to allow one of them to be redeemed 
separately from the other. It was said to rest on the principle that he who would 
have equity must do equity. If the mortgager desired to excrcise his equitable 
right of redeeming one property he was bound to perfoim the equitable act of pay- 
ing the other debt also. 

Tacking was a name given to another right—namcly, that if a mortgagee held a 
legal mortgage on certain property, and he had also made another advance of money 
on security of the same property, without having notice of any other pnisne iueum- 
brance, he was allowed to tack his further advance to his legal mortgage, in priority 
to any other puisne incumbrance which happened toexist. This was said to depend 
upon the principle that where equities were equal the law should prevail. Thetwo 
puisne incumbrances were considered as having equal equities though one was later 
in time than the other. (Snell, Pt. II, c. 16.) 

Q. 9. What is requisite to the validity against the mortgager’s trustee in bank- 
ruptey of (1) a mortgage of a ship or of shares in a ship; (2) of a bill of sale of per- 
sonal chattels under the bills of sale act, 1882; (8) of legal debts; (4) of funds of 
the mortgager in the hands ofa third person; and (5) of funds in court standizg to 
the credit of a cause? 

A. (1) As to a ship, or a share in a ship, the merchant shipping acts provide for 
the registration of the ownership of every British ship, and the registration of every 
mortgage or assignment of the same. Mortgages rank in the order of their registra- 
tion, and notice of a prior unregistered mortgage has no efiect. The acts also pro- 
vide a form of mortgage, and direct every moitgage to be made in the ferm so pro- 
vided, or as near thereto as the circumstances admit. Nevertheless, it may be 
coubted whether an unregistered mortgage is not good against the trustce in bank- 
ruptey of the mortgager. Equities may be enforced against the registered owners 
of ships, and the trustee in bankruptcy stands, in general, in the samc position as 
the kankrupt. He takes only what the bankrupt is entitled to, and takes the bank- 
rupt’s property subject to all equitics affecting it. In certain cases his rights are 
extended by the reputed ownership clause, which has been introduced into all bank- 
ruptey acts, but, in default of any special statutory enactment, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy stands only in the shoes of the Lankrupt, and docs not rank as a purchaser 
jor value from him. (Wis. P. P., Pt. I, ¢. 4.) 

(2) The bills of sale act, 18€2, only ayylies to bills of sale thereafter given as 
security for money. As to such bills, the gcods comprised therein j-ass to the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the borrower, under the reputed ownership clause, if they remain 
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in the possession of the bankrupt. See Swift v. Pannell (24 C. D., 210), in which it 
was held that other bills of sale, if duly made and registered, are still good against 
a trustee in bankrupicy claiming under the reputed ownership clause. (Bankruptcy 
act, 1883, s. 44, § (4ii).) 

A bill of sale under the act of 1882 is also void as to the chattels comprised therein, 
unless it is duly attested and registered under the act of 1878 within seven days, 
and unless it states truly the consideration for which it was given (s. 8). It is also 
void altogether unless made in the form given in the schedule to the act (s. 9). It 
is also void altogether if given in consideration of a sum less than £30. : 

(3) As to legal debts. The bankruptcy act, 1883, s. 44, § (iii), provides that 
things in action other than debts due or growing due to the bankrupt in the course 
of his trade or business shall not be deemed goods within the meaning of the scction. 

The result of this clause appears to be that a mortgage of a debt due to the bank- 
rupt in the course of his trade will be void, unless notice thereof has been given to 
the debtor before the commencement of the bankruptcy, so as to take it out of the 
reputed ownership of the bankrupt. But a mortgage of any other kind of debt 
would be good without any such notice. Moreover, there does not appear to be any 
statute or rule of law requiring writing or any formality fora mortgage of any 
legal debt, but it would be very unwise ever to dispense with a written assignment 
in such a case; and a power to sue in the name of the assigner should be added, as 
the case is not covered by the judicature act, 1873, s. 25, § 6. But under an assign- 
ment of a debt on trust to gct it in, retain a certain sum, and pay tle surplus 
to the assigner the assignee may sue in hisown name. (See Burlinson v. Hall, 12 
Q. B. D., 347.) 

(4) Funds of the mortgagee in the hands of a third person. Such funds, when so 
circumstaneed as not to give rise to a legal debt, confer an equitable right of action 
on the owner. The case then comes under the Sth section of the statute of frauds, 
which requires writing and the signature of the assignor for the assignment of every 
equitable interest. The assignee of an equitable right could always sue in his own 
name for such relief as he was entitled to. Such an assignee is bound to give notice 
tothe party liable in order to protect himself against any subsequent purchaser; but 
notice does not appear to be necessary as against a trustee in bankruptcy of the 
assignor. It is clear, however, in these cases, both as to legal and equitable claims, 
that ifan assignee omitted to give notice, the party liable would be discharged by 
payment to the trustee in bankruptcy as he would by payment to the bankrupt him- 
self before bankruptcy, and it might perhaps be held that the security was thereby 
lost. (See Re Bright’s Settlement (13 C. D., 4133, and Palmer v. Locke (18 C. D., 381.) 

(5) As to funds in court stauding to the credit of a cause, an interest in such funds 
is included in the general term equitable rights, and what we have said above re- 
specting equitable rights applies to such a case. The mode of giving notice to the 
court is, however, putting a stop order on the funds. This docs not appear to be 
essential in order to establish the title; but, in the absence of it, the funds might 
be paid ont to the mortgagor’s trustee in bankruptcy. (See the cases last cited, and 
Pinnock v. Bailey (23 C. D., 497); Mutual Life Assurance Society v. Langley (26 C. D., 
686,) varied on appeal (W. N., 1885), 4; Jn re A. D. Holmes (29 C. D., 786). 

Q. 10. What are the remedies of a mortgagee of freehold and leasehold property 
(the mortgage being in the usual form, and containing the usual covenants and pro- 
visos) for the recovery of his debt and interest? 

A. The remedies are as follows: ; 

(1) To enter into possession and receipt of the rents and profits of the mortgaged 
property, and retain his principal, interest, and costs thereout. 

(2) To sell the whole or any part or parts of the mortgaged property and do like- 
wise. This power can only be exercised when it is anthorized by the mortgage deed 
or by statute, and should not be exercised unless the cirenmstances have arisen to 
warrant it. In gencral it is necessary that interest should bc in arrear for a certain 
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time, or that defanlt should be made in paying off the capital after a certain notice, 
in order that a power of sale may become exercisable. (See the conveyancing act, 
1881, s. 20, for the conditions of the statutory power annexed to all mortgages by 
deedsexecuced aiter Jan. 1, 1882; and see Lord Cranworth’s act, 23 and St Viet, «c. 
145, part 2, for a prior statutory power.) 

(3) The same statutes give a mortgagee power to appoint a receiver to pay him 
his interest and costs; but nuuder the conveyancing act a receiver can only be ap- 
pointed when the power of sale has become exercisable. 

(4) To bring an action to recover personal judgment against the mortgagor for 
payment of the principal and interest. It is the practice that such a judgment may 
be obtained under Order XIV, as in the ease of an unsecured debt. 

(5) To bring an action of foreclosure against the mortgagor; and 

(6) To combine the two last remedies in one acticu, praying for immediate personal 
judgment and foreclosure in case of default for six months. 


COMMON LAW.—PASS PAPER. 


@. 1. Under what conditions may @ writ of summons be served eut of the juris- 
clietion ? 

A. A writ of summons can not be served out of the jurisdiction withont leave of 
the court or a judge, which can be given only in certain cases, including the follow- 
ing: Where the action relates to land within the jurisdiction, or to the construction, 
rectifieation, or setting aside of a contract or other instriment relating to such 
land; where the relief is songht against a person doniiciled, or ordinarily resident 
within the jurisdiction; where the action is fonnded on a breach within the jurisdic- 
tion of a contract which ought to be performed within the jurisdiction (unless the 
defendant is domiciled, or ordinarily resident in Scotland or Ireland); where the 
action is for an injunction as to anything to be done within the jurisdiction, or re- 
specting a nuisance within the jurisdiction; where a person out of the jurisdiction 
is a necessary or proper party to an action against another person duly served within 
the jurisdiction. The application for leave to serve the writ out of the jurisdiction 
must be supported by evidence showing a good cause of action, and the deponent’s 
belief as to where the defendant is, or probably may be found, whether he is a Brit- 
ish subject or not, and the grounds on which the application is made. Where leave 
is given, a time is limited after the service within which the defendant is to enter 
an appearance. Where leave to serve the writ in Scotland or Ireland is sought, the 
eourt or judge has a discretion as to granting leave in any of the foregoing cases. 
(Ord. XI.) 

Q. 2. What are the principal rules as to the discovery of documents in the posses- 
sion of a party to an action, and what are the consequences of noncompliance 
with orders for discovery ? 

A. A party to an action may be ordered by the court or judge to make discovery 
upon oath of documents im his possession relating to any matter in question in the 
action. The order is obtained on the application of the other party; but the appli- 
eation may be refused or adjourned if such discovery is not necessary, or uot neces- 
sary at that stage of the proceedings, or such other order may be made, either 
general, or limited to certain classes of documents, as the court or judge may think 
fit. The diseovery is made by an affidavit, setting forth the documents, and dis- 
tingnishing those which the deponent claims to be privileged from producing. The 
party seeking discovery must before applying for it pay into court the sum of £5, or 
such further sum as may be ordered, the money so paid in to remain in court until the 
action has been finally disposed of, and then to be paid to the party by whom it was 
paid in if the costs are adjudged to him, and otherwise to be subject to a lien for 
the costs. 

A party failing to obey an order for discovery is liable to attachment, and, also, 
if a plaintiff, to have his action dismissed for want of prosecution; and, if a defend- 
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ant, to have his defense struck out, and to be placed in the same position as if he 
had not defended. (Ord. XXXTI.) 

Q. 8. What is the form cf the writ of fieri facias, and what effects of the debtor 
are excepted from its operation? 

A. The writ of fieri facias commands the sheriff that of the goods and chattels of 
the judgment debtor he cause to be made the sum stated in the writ (being the 
amount of the judgment debt), with intercst thereon, and also the amount of the 
costs, with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. The writ is 
executed by the seizure and sale of the goods and chattels of the judgment debtor. 

Under a fieri facias all the personal goods and chattels of the judgment debtor 
may be taken, with the exception of the wearing apparel and bedding of himself, or 
his family, and the tools and implements of his trade, the value of such articles not 
exceeding in the whole £5. (Sand 9 Vict., c. 127, s. 8.) 

Q. 4. Describe a promissory note and a crossed check. Is the banker of the 
maker or the drawer, respectively, liable to wake good to his customer the amount of 
the instrument if he has paid it on a forged indorsement purporting to be that of 
the payce? 

A. A promissory note is a written promise by one person (called the maker) to 
pay acertain sum of moncy at a specified time or on demand to another therein 
named (who is called the payee) or order, or to him or bearer. The maker of a 
promissory note is in a position similar to that of the acceptor of a bill of exchange, 
and is therefore the party primarily liable on the instrument; and, like a bill of ex- 
change, the note is transferred by delivery, if payable to the party named, or bearer, 
or by indorsement and delivery if payable to him or order. 

A crossed check is a bill of exchange, drawn on (but not accepted by) a bauker 
by his customer, payable on demand, and bearing across its face two parallel trans- 
verse lines either with or without the words ‘‘and company” (or any abbreviation 
of those words), or the name of a banker between the parallel lines. The effcct of 
this crossing is to make the bill payable only on presentation by a banker, and if it 
is crossed with the name of a particular banker, it is payable only on presentation 
by that banker. Asa check is not accepted by the banker on whom it is drawn, 
the drawer is the party primarily Hable on it. A check is transferable in the same 
way as apy other bill of exchange. (See bills of exchange act, 1882, Pt. 3.) 

A banker who pays @ promissory note, bearing a forged indorsement, can not 
charge lis customer with the amount, as no title can be made through a forgery 
(Nobarts v. Tucker, 12 Q. B., 560); but the banker of the drawer of a check is pro- 
zected by statute from liability for payment of the check on a forged indorsement 
purporting to be that of the payee. (16 and 17 Vict., c. 59, s. 19.) 

Q. 5. Explain the nature of the contract of guaranty by reference to cases decided 
under the statute of frands and Lord Tenterden’s act. 

A. The contract of guaranty is an undertaking to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person who is, and continues, primarily liable. If, therefore, 
the party on whose account the promise is made was not originally under any legal 
liability (as where credit was given to the promisor alone), or there is a transfer of 
his liability to the promisor, the contract is not a guaranty within the statute of 
frauds. Birkmyr v. Darnell (Salk., 27); Mountstephen v. Lakeman (L. R. 7, H. L. 17.) 
And in a contract of guaranty the promise must be made to a third person, #. ¢., the 
creditor; hence a promise to indemnify a person against @ legal Hability incurred 
by him is not a guaranty. 

In Pasley v. Freeman (3 T. R., 51) it was held that a frandulent representation 
made to induce a person to contract with a third party was not a guaranty, and 
_ therefore was actionable though not made in writing. But under Lord Tenterden’s 
act (9 Geo. 4, c. 14) no action can be maintained on such a representation made 
concerning the character, credit, etc., of another, to the intent that the latter may 
obtain credit for money or goods, unless the represcntation be made in writing 
signed by the party to be charged therewith. 
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Q. 6. What are the pcriods of limitation within which the principal kinds of action 
may be brought? When does the time of limitation begin to rnu in respect of a 
claim (1) on a promissory note payable on demand; (2) for money lent by means of 
a check not immediately presented for payment; (3) for damage to land resulting 
from a wrongful act committed some time before the damage arises or is discovered ? 

A. Actions for the recovery of land must be brought within twelve years after 
the time at which the right of action accrued; or, where the claimant’s estate was 
originally an estate in remainder or reversion, within twelve years after the time 
wheu the right of action accrued to the owner of the preceding estate, or six years 
from the time when the claimant became entitled to the possession, whichever shall 
be the longer period. But where an acknowledgment in writing has been given of 
the title of the claimant, the time runs from the date of such acknowledgincnt. 
And where the claimant is under disability at the time the right of action accrues, a 
further period of six years is allowed from the time when the disability ceased, pro- 
vided the action be brought within thirty years from the accrual of the right (3 and 
4 W. 4,¢.27; real property hmitation act, 1876, 37 and 88 Vict., ¢. 57). 

Actions on contracts under seal must be brought within twenty years from the 
time of the accrual of the right cf action, or from the time of an acknowledginent 
in writing, or part payment of principal or payment of intcrest, made or given in 
the meantime; or where at the time of the accrual of the right the plaintiff was 
under disability of infancy, coverture, or lunacy, or the defendant was beyond scas, 
then within twenty years after such disability shall have ceased, or the defendant 
shall have returned from beyond seas (3 and 4 W. 4, ¢. 42). 

Actious on simple contracts must be brought within six years after the accrual of 
the right of action; the period, however, being extended by an acknowledgment, 
or payment, or disability of the party entitled, or absence of the defendant beyond 
seas, in the same way as in the case of a contract under seal (21 Jac. 1, c.16; 9 Geo. 
Ares 1and 20 Vict., ¢.. 97). 

As regards actions of tort, the periods of limitations are, in an action for assault, 
battery, or false imprisonment, four years; for slander, two years; and for other 
torts in general, six years (21 Jac. 1, c. 16). 

(1) From the date of the note; (2) from the date of the payment of the moncy; 
(3) from the date of the commission of the act, assuming that it would have been 
actionable before the damage had arisen. 

Q. 7. Distinguish the three principal classes of bailments. A stolen article is 
pawned, and afterwards sold by the pawnbroker as a forfeited pledge. Can he be 
made to refund the purchase money when the owner claims the article from the 
purchaser ? 

A. (1) Bailments by which the bailor alone is bencfited, comprising bailments of 
goods to be kept or dealt with gratuitously by the bailee} (2) bailments from which 
the bailee alone derives benefit, viz, gratuitous loans; (3) bailments for the benefit 
of both bailor and bailee, comprising pledges of goods, letting and hiring of goods, 
and delivery of goods to be kept, or carried, or otherwise dealt with by the bailee 
for a reward. 

In bailments of the first class the bailee is liable for gross negligence only, in the 
care of the goods; but if he possesses skill with reference to the subject-matter of 
the bailment, he is bound to use it. In bailments of the second and third classes 
the bailee is liable for any negligence. And by the common law a carrier is answer- 
able as bailee of the goods carried by him for loss arising from any cause, except 
the act of God, or the king’s enemies, or defects in the goods; and a similar liabil- 
ity attaches at common law to an inkeeper as bailee of his guests’ goods. (Coggs v. 
Bernard, La. Rayin., 909.) 

The pawubroker can not be made to refund the purchase money; for he is not 
presumed to sell as absolute owner, but only to sell such right to the pledge as he 
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himself has, and therefore there is no implied warranty of title on the sale. (Morley 
v. Aticnborough, 3 Exch., 514.) 

Q. 8. A bailiff, being ordered by a landlord to distrain on the demised premises, 
distrains a stranger’s cattle on adjoining land, sells them, and pays the proceeds to 

he landlord. Can the owner of the cattle maintain an action against the landlord? 

A. The owner of the cattle can maintain an action against the landlord if the 
latter has ratificd the wrongful act of the bailiff. The receipt of the proceeds of 
the sale, however, would not in itself be a ratification, if the landlord did not know 
that the distress had been wrongfully made. And in the absence of ratification by 
the landlord, an action of tort can-not be maintained against him. But the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the cattle can be recovered from the landlord by the owner as 
money belonging to him. (freeman v. Rosher, 13 Q. B., 780.) 

Q. 9. Point out the difference between the action for false inprisonment and 
malicious prosecution in cespect to the onus of proof. Can an action be maintained 
under any circumstances (1) for having brought an action against the plaintiff ; (2) 
for having put the bankruptcy law in motion against the plaintiff ; or (3) against 
a corporation in respect of the manager of the corporation having arrested and 
prosecuted the plaintiff? : 

A. In an action for false imprisonment the onus of proof is upon the defendant; 
for the detention of the plaintiff is prinia facie illegal, and it lies upon tle defend- 
ant to justify it. But in an action for malicious prosecution the proceedings are 
prima facie legal, being in due course of law; and the burdcn of proving that they 
were instituted without reasonable cause, and were therefore improper, is upon the 
plaintiff. 

(1) No; (2) Yes. An action (similar to an action for malicious prosecution) will 
lie for malicionsly taking proceedings in bankruptcy. (38) Yes, if the acts of the 
manager were done by him in the course of his employment as the servant of the 
corporation. (Edwards v. Midland Railway Co., 6 Q. B. D., 287.) 

Q. 10. A passenger from London to Paris finds on arrival at Paris that his bex has 
been opened and the contents stulen somewhere en route. Can a man, found in 
possession of the stolen property in London be convicted in an English court? 

A. No; unless it can be proved that the property was stolen within the jurisdic- 
tion of the English courts. (See Harris, Cr. L., 3d ed., 352-356.) 

Q. 11. State shortly the mode of proceeding on a criminal charge falling within 
the summary jurisdiction of justices. 


A. The mode of proceeding is as follows: At the hearing the substance of the | 


information is stated to the defendant, and he is asked if he has any cause to show 
why he should not be convicted. If he admits the truth of the charge, and does 
uot show cause why he should not be convicted, the court proceeds to convict. If 
he denies the truth of the charge, the court hears the parties and their witnesses 
(all the evidence being on oath) and proceeds to couvict the defendant or else dis- 
miss the information, as the case may require. (See Harris, Cr. L., 3d ed., 492.) 

Q. 12. In what case can more than one offense be inquired into on the trial of an 
indictment ? 

A. Two or more offenses can be inquired into where all the offenses are misde- 
meanors. Buta count for a felony can not, in general, be joined with a count fora 
misdemeanor. And, as a general rule, several different felonies can not be charged 
in the same indictment. To this rule, however, there are some exceptions. On an 
indictment for larceny a count for receiving stolen property may be added, and on 
an indictment for larceny or embezzlement several counts may be inserted for dis- 
tinct acts of stealing or embezzlement, not exceeding three,-committed within six 
months from the first to the last. And in certain cases, if the prisoner has been 
previously convicted, a count is added charging him with the previous conviction. 
(Harris, Cr. L., 3d ed., 842-344.) 
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ROMAN LAW.—PASS PAPER. 


Q. 1. Scriptum jus est lex, plebiscita, senatusconsulta, principinm placita, magis- 
tratnum edicta, responsa prodentimn. Explain this passage. 

A. By jus seriptnm is meant law that has been committed to writing at its origin, 
as opposed to jus non scriptnm, or law originating in custom (Austin, p.529). In 
the Roman system jus scriptum existed in the several forms mentioned in the passage 
cited. Lex was a law passed iu early times in the Comitia Cnriata, and later in 
the Comitia Centuriata. Plebiscita were laws made in the Comitia Tributa. Sena- 
tus-consulta were laws made by the Senate. Principium placita were laws made 
by the emperor in the exercise of his sovereign authority (imperium). Magistra- 
tuum edicta were collections of rules framed by such magistrates as had the jus 
edicendi, and chiefly by the pretor urbanus. Responsa prudentium were the 
opinions of such jurists as enjoyed the right of giving opinions that had the force 
Or law Cinst, 1, 2). 

Q. 2. Distinguish agnates from cognates and illustrate the importance of the dis- 
tinction. . 

A. Agnates were persons related to cach other by the fact of subjection to the 
power of the same paterfamilias, or by there having been a person who would have 
been their common paterfamilias if he had been living. Cognates were persons re- 
lated by blood. Hence, among agnates were included persons who, having been 
made subject to the patria potestas merely by adoption or arrogation, were not cog- 
nates; while cognates included the issue of female agnatcs and emancipated chil- 
dren, whe were excluded from the class of agnates. 

Agnatic relationship was attended with rights of succession on intestacy, to which 
cognates were not entitled, and with a liability to the office of tutor, from which 
cognates were free. 

Q. 3. What was bonorum possessio? If A, being in possession of an immovable, 
dic before the time required for usucapio has been completed, will the time that has 
already elapsed be reckoned in favor of a bonorum possessor ? 

A. Bonorum possessio was the succession to an inheritance under the provisions of 
the pretorian law, as opposed to succession by the jus eivile. The rights of a sue- 
cessor by bonorum possessio Were similar in all respects to those of the heir by the 
jus civile. Accordingly, in the case put in the question, the time that had elapsed 
wonld be reckoned in favor of a bonorum possessor, since he continues the persona of 
the deceased (Inst. ii, 6, 12). 

Q. 4. Give an aceount of the will per es et libram and of the soldier’s will. 

A. The will per es et libram was, in effect, a conveyance of the testator’s estate by 
the mode of transfer known as mancipatio. This wasa conveyance made by fictitious 
sale in the presence of five witnesses and a balance holder (lidripens). Originally 
the nominal purchaser of the testator’s estate (familie emptor) was the heir, but 
afterwards, in order to avoid the inconveniences attending an irrevocable sale by the 
testator in his lifetime to his heir, the practice was adopted of employing, as familie 
emptor, a third person, to whom the sale was made mereiy for form’s sake; a state- 
ment (naneupatio) being made by the testator of the name of the heir and the other 
provisions of the will, either orally or in writing (Sand., 5th ed., 163). 

A soldier on service could make a valid testament without observing the rules that 
applied to testaments generally. Thus no particular formalities were required; the 
intention to make a testament and its terms nught be proved by any writing or by 
witnesses; persons might be instituted as heirs who were generally incapacitated; 
the testator was not bound to institute or formally disiuherit his children; his will 
was not liable to be set aside as inofficions; he conld give more than three-fourths of 
his property in legacies; he could die partly testate and partly intestate; and his 
will was not invalidated by his undergoing the minima capitis deminutio. These priv- 
ileges, which were given by imperial constitutions, existed only while the soldier 
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was in actual service; and the informal testament remained in force only while the 
service continued and for one year after the testator’s discharge. 

Q. 5. A testator dies leaving a son and a grandson by a deceased daughter. He 
appoints his son heir, does not mention the grandson, and bequeaths all his prop- 
erty to a stranger. What is the effect of the will? 

A. If there was not sufficient reason for the omission to appoint the grandson heir, 
or otherwise provide for him, he may have the will set aside as inoficiosum. (Inst. ii, 
13, 3; 11, 18.) Butif there was legal ground for the exclusion of the grandson, the 
will is valid; but under the Lex Falcidia, the son will be entitled, as heir, to one- 
quarter of the estate, as against the legatee (Inst. ii, 22). 

Q. 6. Explain and illustrate pretorie stipulationes, judiciales stinulationes, and con- 
munes stipulationes. 

_A. Pretorie stipulationes.—These were stipulations thatin certain cases were made 
by order of the pretor, as a security for the performance by the promissor of some 
duty that was uot enforceable directly by action. They included the stipulation 
damni infecti, by which a person who was owner of a building that was likely to fall 
down bound himself to make good any damage that should be done to his neighbor 
through the fall of the building; and the stipulation legatorum, by which an heir 
bound hiunself to pay a legacy, that was not immediatcly payable, when it should 
become due. 

Judiciales stipulationes.—These were stipulations made by order of the judge in the 
course of judicial proceedings to secure the performance by the defendant of acts 
that might have to be done by him in order to give effect to the judgment; e. g., the 
stipulation de dolo, by which the defendant bound himself to carry out the sentence 
of the court without any attempt at fraud on his part; and the stipulation de perse- 
quendo servo qui in fuga est restituendove pretio, by which the promissor was bound to 
pursue a runaway slave who was the subject of the action, or pay his price. 

Comnunes stipulationes were such as either the magistrate or the judge in an action 
might order to be made.- Instances of these were the stipulation rem salram fore 
pupilli, by which a tutor bound himself for the security of the pupil’s property; and 
the stipulation de rato, by which a procurator bringing an action in the name of his 
principal nndertook that what he did would be ratified by the principal. (Inst. 
ie 13;.) 

Q. 7. Aslave, of whom Titius has the usnfruct and belonging to Mevius, euters into 
a stipulation; discuss who will acqnire the benefit of the contract. 

A. If the stipulation had reference to the ordinary labors of the slave or to the 
property of Titius the benefit of the contract would be acquired by Titius; other- 
wise it would be acquired by Mevius. (Inst. 111, 28, 1, 2.) 

Q. 8. What is meant by obligationes que ex delicto nascuntur? Give examples. 
Can you suggest any reason why such obligationes were classified as rcs? 

A. By obligalioncs que ex delicto nascuntur is meant obligations arising from viola- 
tious of legal rights otherwise than by breach of contract, and which the early Ro- 
man law recognized as legal wrongs subject to special remedies by action. They 
comprised theft (furtum), robbery with violence (rapina), wrongful damage to prop- 
erty (damnum injeria), and wrongful damage to the person or reputation of a frec- 
man (injuria). 

These obligations were classified as res probably because the object of the obliga- 
tion was the acquisition of a thing, viz., the sum payable by way of compensation 
for the wrong. Rights to the acquisition of things are distinguished generally in 
Roman law as res incorporales. (Inst. 11, 2, 2.) 

Q. 9. What were the various remedies open to the owner of a stolen article? 

A. The remedies were (1) the actio furti for the recovery of a peualty, which was 
four times the amount of the loss in the case of manifest theft and twice that 
amount in the case of nonmanifest theft; and (2) cither a real action (vindicatio) 
for the recovery of the stolen propery or a personal action (condietio) for its value, 
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The owner, however, could not in general bring the actio furti where the thing, 
having been in the possession of another person, had becn stolen from him; for as 
the latter was usually liable to the owncr, and was thercfore the party interested in 
the safety of the thing, it was he, and not the owucr, who was entitled to sue for 
the penalty. But the other remedies belonged to the owner in every case. The real 
action for the recovery of the stolen article might be brought against the thict or 
any other person in whosc possession it might be; the personal action for tho value 
could be brought only against the thief or his heirs. It was contrary to principle to 
allow the plaintiff the choice of either a real or a personal action, but in the case of 
stolen goods this was allowed in odie furum. (Inst. Iv, 1.) 

Q. 10. Translate with brief notes: Idem juris est, sirem sacram aut religiosam, 
quam humani juris esse credebat, vel publica, que usibus populi perpetuo exposita 
sit, ut forum vel theatrum, vel liberum hominem, quem servum esse credebat, vel 
ren, cujus commercium non habuerit, vel rem suam dari quis stipuletur. Nee in 
pendenti erit stipulatio ob id quod publica res in privatum deduci et ex libero servul 
fieri potest et commercium adipisci stipulator potest et res stipulatoris esse desincre 
potest: sed protinus inutilis est. Item contra, licet initio utiliter res in stipulatum 
deducta sit, si postea in earum qua causa de quibus supra dictum est, sine facto 
promissoris devenerit, extinguitur stipulatio. Ac nec statim ab initio talis stipu- 
latio valebit ‘“‘Lucium Titium, cum servus erit, dare spondes” et similia, quia qua 
natura sui dominio nostro exempta sunt in obligationem deduci nullo modo possunt. 

A. ‘The rule is the same if a person stipulates for a thing sacred or religious which 
he thought to be the subject of commerce, or for a public thing appropriated to the 
use of the people in perpetuity, as a forum or theater, or for a freeman whom he 
thought to be a slave, or for a thing of which he has not the commercium, or for a 
thing belonging to himself. Nor will the stipulation remain in suspense on the 
ground that the public thing may become private, or the freeman may become a 
slave or the stipulator may acquire the commercium of the thing or the thing which 
now belongs to him may ccase to be his; but the stipulation is at once void. So, 
conversely, although a thing may have been validly stipulated for originally, if it 
afterwards fall within the description of any of those things before mentioned with- 
out the fault of the promissor, the stipulation is extinguished. And such a stipula- 
tion as the following, and others of a similar class, are not valid even at the outsct: 
‘Do you bind yourself to give Lucius Titius when he shall become a slave?’ for that 
which by its nature is independent of our ownership can not in any way be made 
the subject of an obligation.” 

(Inst. iii, 19, 1,2.) A thing that was extra-commercium, or of which the stipulator 
had not the commercium, could not be the subject of a stipulation, even though the 
stipulator should be ignorant of the fact that the thing was of such a kind; and the 
stipulator had no remedy under the contract against the promissor. And no change 
of circumstances could give validity to a stipulation that was originally, or subse- 
quently became, void. (Sand., 5th ed., 338.) 


EXAMINATION FOR STUDENTSUIPS. 


GAIUS AND JUSTINIAN. 


Q. 1. Examine the distinctions that have been made between correality and soli- 
darity. 

Q. 2. Account for the existence of infamia as a form of punishment, and state its 
consequences. 

Q. 3. In what ways might suretyship be contracted? To what extent was the 
liability of the surety affected by the form of contract? 

Q. 4. Give a brief sketch of the development of the Roman law of mortgage. 

Q. 5. Explain the following: Antichresis, agrimensores, altius tollendi jus, arca- 
rium nomen, actio recepticia, auctoratus, regula catoniana, dictio dotis, 
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Q. 6. Explain the following: (1) Adversus extraneos vitiosa possessio prodesse 
solet. (2) Incertam partem possidere nemo potest. (8) Plures eandem rem in soli- 
dum possidere non possunt. s 

Q. 7. Sketch the history of the dos. What were the rights and duties of a husband 
in respect of the dos in the time of Justinian? 

Q. 8. Deseribe the varying policy of the Roman law in regard to restraints on the 
manumission of slaves. 

Q. 9. What were the difficulties in the way of giving effect to the intentions of a 
testator by means of a festamentum? and explain historically how those difficulties 
arose. _ ° 

Q. 10. Explain and illustrate the degree of certainty required to make a valid 
legacy. 

DIGEST AND HISTORY OF ROMAN LAW. 


Q. 1. Examine the validity of the following pacta: (1) Post divortium convenit, 
ne tempore statuto dilationis dos reddatur, sed statim. (2) Si in tutele actione con- 
venit, ut majores, quam statute sunt, usure prestentur. (3) Ut ex causa depositi 
omue periculum prestet. (4) Ne operis novi nunciationem exsequar. 

Q. 2. Specify the ways in which contracts could be dissolved, and state with pre- 
cision the effect of an exrceptio pacti conventi. 

Q. 3. Pacta conventa, que neque dolo malo, neque adversus leges, plebicita, sena- 
tusconsulta, edicta principum, neque quo fraus cui eorum fiat, facta erunt, servabo. 
Translate. Show in what way and with what results the pretor affected the law 
of contract. 

Q. 4. State and illustrate the distinction between pacta in rem and pacta in per- 
sonam? 

Q. 5. Translate and answer the following: (1) Si pacto subjecta sit pene stipu- 
latio, queritur, utrum pacti exceptio locum habeat an ex stipulatu actio? (2) Si 
unus ex argentariis sociis cum debitore pactus sit, an etiam alteri noceat exceptio? 
(3) Qui pecuniam a servo stipulatus sit, quam sibi Titius debebat, si a Titio petat, 
an exceptione pacti conventi summoveri et possit et debeat, quia pactus videatur ne 
a Titio petat quiesitum est? ° 

Q. G. Imperatores Antoninus et Verus ita rescripserunt: Privatis pactionibus non 
dubium est, non ledi jus ceterorum. Quare transactione, que inter heredem ct 
matrem defuncti facta est, neque testamentum rescissum videri posse, neque mann- 
missis vel legatariis actiones suze adempte. Quare quidquid cx testamento petunt, 
scriptum heredem convenire debent: qui in transactione hereditatis, aut cavit sibi 
pro oneribus hereditatis, ant si non cavit, non debet negligentiam suam ad alienam 
injuriam referre. Translate and comment. 

Q. 7. Vult igitur oratio apud pretorem de istis queeri: in primis de causa trans- 
actionis; dein de modo; tertio, de persona transigentium. Translate and explain. 
Compare the use of causa and modus with its employment in other connections. 

Q. 8. frive an account of the Gregorian and Hermogenian codes. 

Q. 9. Give an account of the legal literature produced during the half century after 
Justinian. 

Q. 10. Summarize the chief points of Roman law in Bracton. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Q. 1. Lex est commune preceptum, virorum prudentium consultum, delictorum 
que sponte vel ignorantia contrahuntur coercitio, communis rei publice sponsio. 
(Dig. I, 3,1.) Explain and criticise this definition, and compare it with any modern 
view of “law.” 

Q. 2. What objections have been taken by Mill to Austin’s classification of law? 
Consider such objections. 

Q. 3. Nihil commune habet propriectas cum possessione. Discuss this statement 
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and mention some of the views that are held as to the relation of pursr«sio to title to 
property. 

Q. 4. What are the constituents of English ecinmon law? IJllustrate your answer 
by reference to the writings of Hale. 

Q. 5. Compare the meanings of the terms res and obligatio as used by Austin and 
the Roman jurists, respectively. 

Q.6. Point out by reference to the writings of Maine the different causes that led 
to feudalism. Consider to what extent traces of feudalism are to be feund in modern 
English law. 

Q. 7. ‘“The mental functions cf the brain may be described as tlreefold—intellee- 
tual, emotional, and volitional. No one can be said to be of sound mind unless all 
these functions are healthily performed.” Explain and diseuss this statement with 
refcrence to the criminal responsibility of the insane. Whiat is the nature or dcgrce 
of the insanity that in English law will exempt from punishment for an offense ? 

Q. 8. Compare the English judicial system as it existed in the time of Uecnry II 
with that now in force. 

@.9. “It is with government as with medicinc—its only business is the choiee of 
evils.” Explain what Bentham meant by this statement, and give his analysis of 
political good and evil. 

Q. 10. By what principles ought a state to be guided in framing its marriage laws, 
as to (a) what persons shall be allowed to marry, (b) the conditions of the marriage, 
and (ce) permitting divorce? 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Q. 1. Compare the state system of Europe as it existed after the peace of West- 
phalia with the state systen as if exists at the present day and point out the chief 
causcs of the changes that have occurred in the interval. 

Q. 2. Give an account of the early maritime codes and state the modern practice 
eon some of the international rules found in such codes. 

Q. 3. State the chief rules relating to the transfer of ships or their cargoes from 
the belligerent flag to the neutral flag in anticipation of or during a war. 

Q. 4. Discuss the efiect of a war upon contracts between subjects of the belligerent 
states and upon debts due from orc belligerent state to the subjects of the otber 
state. Give an account of the controversy regarding the Silesian loan. 

Q. 5. Whatrestrictions are belligerents under as regards the manner in which a war 
is to be carricd on? State the rules laid down by the Brussels Couference on this 
subject. 

Q. 6. Explain the nature of the blockade recently established by the great powers 
against Greece, and discuss its legality. Give some instances of similar blockades. 

Q. 7. Consider what amounts to contraband of war from the point of view of (a) 
treaties; (6) text writers; and (c) decisions of prize courts. 

Q. 8. ‘f Domicile was unknown in old English law as the foundation of jurisdiction, 
and has not even now bcen made the foundation of English jurisdiction on obliga- 
tions.” Explain this statement, and trace the historical development of domiciic in 
English law. What are the chief criteria of intention as regards domicile? 

Q. 9. Give an account of the chief sources of private international law, and point 
out how some of its rules have een influenced by the doctrine of nationality. 

Q. 10. State the circumstances under which an English court will give damages 
for a tort committed abroad. A British vessel comes into collision with an American 
vessel, and proceedings are taken in England by the owners of the British vessel 
against the owners of the American vessel. Tor the defense it is pleaded (1) that 
the vessel was in charge of a pilot; (2) that the English vessel violated the English 
rule of the road, and in additien (3) the British linitation of liability is claimed. 
Consider the legal effeet of these defenses, distinguishing according as the collision 
occurred (a) within, (6) beyond three miles from the English coast. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LEGAL EDUCATION IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SPANISH 
AMERICA, JAPAN, AND CHINA.! 


The information at hand concerning legal education in the autono- 
mous colonies of Great Britain and in the South and Central American 
republics, as well as in Asiatic countries, is meager, if compared with 
the exhaustive statements on that subject from the United States and 
England, France, and other European countries. 

The replies received from these countries were few and incomplete, 
hence resort was had to printed information contained in annual re- 
ports and university catalogues. The fact that the colonies of England 
to a great extent copy the institutions, modes of procedure, and tech- 
nical terms of the mother country enables the reader to supply much 
by inference which 1t is impossible to state authoritatively. A few 
essential differences are stated in the following pages. 


I.—CANADA. 


(1) Victoria Universitym—I.aw Department, Cobourg, Canada; Wm. Kerr, dean. 
Eleven examiners, 21 students. Course consists of 4 years of about 7 months each. 

First year’s studies: Cicero, Catilinam, I-1V, Horaec, Demosthenes, Homer, Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages, Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vols. land 11; history of philosophy, 
moral philosophy, Ferrier’s History of Greck philosophy, Corneille, Cinna, Moliére, 
Les Precienses Ridicules, Roche, Prosateurs Francais, XVIII Century. 

Second year: Cicero de Officiis, Book 1, Aristotle’s Ethics, book 1, political econ- 
omy, Racine Les Plaideurs, Montesquieu L’Espirit des Lois, Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, Vol. 11, logic, psychology, constitutional history of England, Mill on 
Utilitarianism, Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. 

Third year: Mercantile law, common law, real property, cquity jurisprudence, 
Justinian Institutes, statutes relating to the constitution of Canada, constitution 
of Canada, theory of morals and legislation. 

Fourth year: Evidence, contracts, Story’s Conflict of Laws, Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, Vol. iv, Canadian statutcs relating to the administration of justice and 
criminal law, elements of jurisprudcnce. 

(2) Law School of the Law Society of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, Toronto; W. A. 
Reeve, principal. Four instructors. School year extends from October to May, 
with holiday vacation, about 28 wecks. 

The course is divided into three years, as follows: 

First year: Contracts, real property, common law, equity, statute law. 

Second year: Criminal law, real property, personal property, contracts and 
torts, equity, evidence, practice and procedure, statute law. 

Third year: Contracts, real property, criminal law, equity, torts, evidence, 
commercial law, private international law, practice and procedure, statute law. 


18ce note to Chapter XII, page 376. “ff 
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In order to be admitted the student is required to pass the matriculate examina- 
tion of some university in the Province of Ontario. Sixteen is the required age. 
Method of instruction is by lectures, oral and written examinations, and moot courts. 

(3) University of Toronto, Canada, Law Department; Sir Daniel Wilson, president. 
Twelve instructors. The scholastic year is divided into two terms, from October 1 to 
December 23 and from January 2 to May 31, respectively. The course extends over 
4 years, as follows: 

First year: Elementary economics, English constitutional history. 

Second year: History and criticism of economic theory, history of Engen law, 
jurisprudence, English and colonial constitutional law, criminal jurisprudence. 

Third year: Economic history, political philosophy, Roman law, federal consti- 
tutional law, international law. 

Fourth year: Conflict of laws, jurisprudence, commercial and maritime law, gen- 
eral jurisprudence, munieipal institutions. Lectures. Oral and written examina- 
tions are in vogue. ; 

(4) Queen’s College and University, Law Department, Kingston, Canada; Sanford 
Fleming, principal and vice-chancellor; Very Rev. George Monro Gr ant, vice-princi- 
pal Six Pas tEuglors) 3 students. Soreel year extends from October to April, about 
28 weeks. 

The course of study is not given in catalogue, but it refers to the conditions for 
acquiring the degree of LL. B., as follows: 1. Undergraduates who are taking the 
honor course of the university in history and political science may, after completing 
that course, proceed to the degree of LL. B. by passing on the following works: 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, Harris’s Principals of Criminal Law, Hardcastle on 
Statutes, Westlake’s Private International Law, Wheaton’s International Law, Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes (Sandars). 2. Graduates will be allowed any subjects in the 
above course which they may have already passed in arts. 3. Barristers at law or 
persons who may havc been admitted as students at law by the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, and have passed their second intermediate examination, will be admitted 
to the degree by passing on the honor course of the university in history and political 
science, together with the works specified in section 1. 4. Graduates of this or any 
recognized university, being barristers at law, will be admitted to the degree by 
passing on the folowing works, in addition to those specified in section 1: Bourinot’s 
Manual of Constitutional History of Canada; Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
Vol.1, Bagehot’s English Constitution, Gneist’s History of the English Constitution, 
Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence, Maine’s Ancient Law. 

(5) University of Larval, law department, Ulric-Joseph Tessier, Quebec, Canada, 
Louis A. Jette, Montreal, Canada, deans. Twenty instructors, 42 students. Three 
scholastic years constitute the course, 9 months in a year. 

Studies for the course are: Roman law, 210 lessons, 1 year; civil law, 630 lessons, 
3 years; civil proccdure, 144 lessons, 2 years; commercial law and admiralty law, 
109 lessons, 1 year; criminal law, 108 lessons, 1 year; administrative law, 150 les- 
sons, 3 years; international law, 30 lessons, 3 years. In order to enter the course 
an examination in the following studies is required: French, English, Latin, Greek, 
history, geography, literature (rhetoric), mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry), astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, 
mental and moral philosophy. | 

No limit as to age exists, but the law fixes the age for admission to the bar at 21. 
The following degrees are conferred: Bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. Women are 
not admitted to the practice of law. After one year of practical work in some office 
after graduating, the candidate is admitted to the provincial bar examination. 

(6) MeGill Teo y, law department, Montreal, Canada, N. W. Trenholine, dean. 
Eleven instructors, 18 students. Three years constitute the course; the year is 
divided into two terms; the first term extends from October to January, the second 
from January to the latter part of April. 
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The studies for the entirecourse are: Iistory of Roman law, Maine's ancient law, 
Institutes of Justinian, Gains commentaries, criminal law, international law, law 
of real estate, commercial law, law of contracts, legal bibliography and history, 
civil procedure, notarial law, and civil law. 

In order to enter the course an examination in the following studics is necessary: 
Latin, French, exercises in composition in English and French, mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, rhetoric, and philosophy. The courses of lectures on commercial 
subjects are arranged so as to give young men engaged in banks aud other business 
houses an opportunity of attending them. Written cxaminations are held at the 
end of cach term. In order to acquire the degree of B. Cc. L. (bachelor of civil law) 
the student is required to prepare a thesis, which must be approved. 

(7) Dalhousie University, law department, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Richard Chapman 
Weldon, dean. Seven instructors, 60 students. The course is three scholastic ycars 
of about 80 weeks each. 

First year’s course is: Realproperty, crimes, contracts, torts, constitutional history. 

Second year: Constitutional law, equity, partuership, bill and notes, conflict of 
laws. 

Third year: International law, equity, insurance, evidence, sales. 

The lecture system is the principal method ofinstruction. The Larydell method 
is empleyed in the class in eontracts. Candidates for entrance to the course must 
stand examination in Latin, Greek, mathematics, English, histery and geography. 
Moot courts are held fortnightly, and are participated in by candidates for degrees. 
Also the students have a mock parliament for the discussion of legal and constitu- 
tional questions. 


IT.—AUSTRALIA, 


(1) University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, Samuel James Way, chancellor, 
George Henry Farr, vice-chanccllor. Seven instructors, 38 students. Four years 
eonstitute the course. Each year is divided into three terms extending from March 
to December. 

The studies are, first year: Roman law, two lectures of one hour each per week; 
Latin, three lectures of one hour each per week; constitutional law, one lecture of 
one hour per week; English language and literature, two lectures of one hour cach 
per week. 

Second year: Latin, three lectures of one hour each per week; law of property, 
two lectures of one hour each per week; logic, two lectures of one hour per weck; 
elements of pure mathematics, three lectures of one hour each per week. 

Third year: Jurisprudence, one lecture of one hour per week; principles of eqnity, 
one lecture of one hour per week; law of contracts, one lecture of one hour per 
week. 

Fourth year: International law, one lecture of one hour per week; law of wrongs, 
one lecture of one hour per week; law of procedure, one lecture of one hour per 
week; mental and moral philosophy, two lectures of one hour each per week. 

The candidate for admission must be 16 years of age and must have passed the 
’ senior public examination of the university, which includes Latin. After graduation 
the student is required to study in the office of a practicing lawyer three years before 
he is admitted to the bar. Legal education in South Australia is at present confined 
entirely to this university. 

(2) The University of Victoria, 2felbourne.-—Law department, Anthony Colling 
Browuless, chancellor; John Madden, vice-chancellor. Vive inspectors, 97 students. 

For articled clerks in service the course is, first year: British history, law of obli- 
gations. Second year: Constitutional law, property law. Third, fourth, and fifth 
years: Real property and conveyancing; common and statute law; equity, divorce, 
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tice of the supreme court; practice of the inferior courts; constitutional law and 
history. 

For bar students, first year: Jurisprudence (the ‘philosophy of law); constitutional 
law; Roman law; property ; obligations. Second year: International law (public 
and anion: wrongs; procedure. 

Articled clerks are examined twice by university and once by the board of exam- 
iners for attorneys, appointed by the judges of the supreme court. Bar students are 
examined twice during the law course by the university and must attain the degree 
of bachelor of law before being admitted to practice at the bar. Fifteen is the 
required age for entering the course. 

(3) University of Sidney.—Law school, Sir William Montgu Mannin g, chancellor; 
Arthur Renwick, vice-chancellor, Sidney, New South Wales. One professor and 4 
lecturers, 25 students. 

The eourse is a three year one, each year consisting of three terms of ten weeks. 
Studies for first term are: Jurisprudence and the theory of legislation; constitutional 
law; international law; Roman law. 

Second year: The ioer in force in New South Wales relating to coutracts, torts, 
crimes, procedure, pleading, and evidence. 

Third year: The law in force in New South Wales relating to real and personal 
property and conveyancing, equity procedure and subjects of equitable jurisdiction. 

No age limit is prescribed. A two-year eourse in the faculty of arts is required 
of a candidate for the law course. The principal mode of instruetion is by lectures. 
Moot courts are held periodically. The degree of LL.B gives a right to admission 
to the bar; in respect to the solicitor’s branch of the legal profession it reduces the 
term of articles from five to three years. 

The university was founded in 1858. Its degrees in art, law, and medicine are rec- 
ognized as on an equality with those of the United Kingdom. 

(4) Queensland.—There are no institutions teaching jurisprudence; persons are 
educated for the legal profession by private study only. In the case of students for 
the bar study in a barrister’s chamber is not necessary, but it is a growing custom for 
such students to read with some practicing barrister for a period of about twelve 
months and act in the capacity of what is called ‘‘devil” to him. It is the custom 
that such students, even though admitted to the bar, do not practiee during sueh 
period of ‘‘deviling.” In the case of candidates for admission as solicitors it is nec- 
essary among other things that they should have served some practicing solicitor as 
an articled elerk for a period of five years. 

Lawyers are divided into (1) barristers; (2) solicitors. There is another grade of 
practitioners who are not numerous and can scarcely be called lawyers, but do legal 
work, i. e., conveyancers. In law the professions here are amalgamated; that is to 
say a barrister may practice as a solicitor, or vice versa, but in practice, with but 
rare exceptions, the professions are kept entirely distinct. 

"(5) University of New Zealand.—By virtue of the ‘New Zealand University act” 
of 1874, all of the colleges of New Zealand were affiliated to the University of New 
Zealand. Two of these colleges have law departments, as follows: (1) University 
of Otago, Dundee, N. Z., Rev. Donald McNaughton Stuart, ehancellor. Nine pro- 
fessors and 12 lecturers. The course embraces jurisprudence, law of property, eon- 
stitutional history, and law. (2) Canterbury College, Christ Church, N. Z., Sir 
James Hector, ehancellor. Five professors and 38 leeturers. The course embraces 
jurisprudence, constitutional history, Romanlaw, international law, contracts, and 
torts. 

Both courses extend over a period of three years, six months in the year. It is 
required that an applicant to these eourses must have ‘‘kept two terms” at one of 
the affiliated colleges. After graduation a professional examination is necessary in 
order to become a practitioner. 
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TTI.—Spanisn AMERICA. 


A. Mexico.—Higher edueation is offered in eolleges for professional instruction, but 
there is no university of note in Mexieo. There are among the eolleges several 
sehools of law (in 1875 an offieial report [the latest available] enumerated 33 of sueh 
schools). The eourse generally followed in the leading law sehools is as follows: 
Natural law, Roman law, Mexican law, constitutional law, administrative law, inter- 
national and maritime law, penal legislation, civil and criminal procedure, legis- 
lation compared, medical jurisprudenee, politieal economy. 

B. Costa Rica.—By presidential decree of March 2, 1891, it was ordered that a 
provisional sehool of law should be opened in San Jose. The ancient sehool of law 
was abolished in 1890 when the University of St. Thomas was reéstablished. This 
university has not begun its funetions as yet beeause its statutes have yet to receive 
eongressional sanetion. To the eourse in legal studies are annexed eourses in phi- 
losophy and literature. The provisional school of law is under the eontrol of the 
couneil of advoeates which formulates the list of professors. During the mutations 
that have taken plaee in past years in the University of St. Thomas, there were 
efforts made to continue the law eourse, and by deeree of August 22, 1888, these 
elasses were reunited. The eourse formulated at that date ineluded eivil law, Roman 
law, public law, administrative law, mereantile law, civil and eriminal proeedure, 
international law, natural and criminal law, forensic oratory, and politieal ceonomy. 
Whether the new reéstablishment .ontinued all these branches is not known. It is 
stated, however, that but few students were admitted to the eourse in 1888-89, and 
that the future of the legal faeulty or school depended somewhat upon its continu- 
anee as a private institution supported by the aforementioned eouneil, or whether 
it be made public by making it subject to the department of edueation. 

C. Colombia.—According to the ‘‘Informe del Ministro de Instruceion Publica, 
1888,” the University of Antioquia has among its faculties that of jurisprudenee and 
politieal seience. The eourse of study includes Roman law and history, civil law of 
the United States of Colombia (two courses), eomparative mereantile law, interna- 
tional law (publie and private), publie law of ancient and modern nations with 
their bearing on the public law of Colombia, politieal economy, statistics and eie- 
mentary knowledge of publie property. The number of law students is not given, 
but the total number of students in the university was 222. 

Courses in law were also found in the ‘Colegio Aeademieo de Pasto,” which has 
a class of law students, and inthe ‘‘ Seminario Coneiliar dc la Dioeeses,” whieh offers 
a course in eanonieal law. <A private eollege established in 1841 in Barranquilla, in 
the Department of Bolivar, which is not affiliated with the national university, has 
faeulties of literature, philosophy, and jurisprudenee. The ‘Colegio de la Esper- 
anza,” which has been united with the national university, has a course in jurispru- 
dence. The ‘Colegio del Departmento de Bolivar” has six pupils studying law. 
They studied the institutes of Roman law, Roman history, philosophy of law, public 
and private international law, political eeonomy, statistics, and elementary knowl- 
edge of laws appertaining to publie property (haeienda publiea). 

The ‘‘Universidad Catoliea de Bogota,” founded in 1884, has, aceording to its 
founder’s wishes, four faeulties, but up to date only those of philosophy and letters 
and law are in operation. The examinations in 1888 in this university indicated that 
a high standard of exeellence is expeeted, for only 2 students passed in political 
eeonomy, 7 in Spanish law, 4 in civil law, 4 in eriminal law, and 4 in the national 
eode. There were other students, but they failed in examination. The ‘ Colegio 
Mayor de Nuesta Sefiora del Rosario Bogota ” had a regular course of law studics; 
19 students of Roman law, 37 of philosophy of law, 38 of public law, 27 of civil law 
(first term), 18 in second term; 14 of mercantile law, 56 of international law, 22 
of eriminal law, 27 of eourt procedure, 30 of canonical law. The usual classes in 
Spanish law and political economy were not open during 18838. 
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Thus it is scen that the people of the United States of Colombia (3,879,600, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881) bestow much importanee upon the study of law, as it is 
found not only in the universities, but also in minor colleges and private institutions. 

D. Venezuela.—According to the ‘‘Memoria del Ministro de Instruccion Publica, 
1891,” the faculty of political sciences in the Central University of Venezucla and 
that of political sciences in the University of the Andes have the following courses: 
The Central University has Roman law, public law, ecclesiastical law, Spanish law, 
international law, civil and eommercial codes, principles of legislation, administra- 
tive and penal law, and military law. The course extends over five years. The 
students of the first elass numbered 47, those of the third class 22, those of the fifth 
class 26. The number of bachelors of political scienees mentioned in the year 1889-90 
was 21. - , 

The University of the Andes reported courses in Roman law, 13 students; Spanish 
and canonical law, 13 students; commercial code, 22 students; international law, 
22 students; political economy, 14 students, and code of procedure 14 students. 
Between the dates of September 12, 1889, and November 15, 18890, 5 students received 
the degree of bachelor of political sciences and 8 that of doctor of youd sciences 
in the University of the Andes. 

E. Ecuador.—According to the ‘‘ Informe del Ministro de Neeocios Ecclesiasticos, 
Instruéecion Publiea, Justicia, Beneficeneia y Caridad y Estodistiea de 1892,” the fae- 
ulty of jurisprudence in the Central University of Eeuador has classes in eivil law, 
including Roman law, Spanish law, and laws of Ecuador (47 students); canonical 
law, including public ecclesiastical law and history of the general councils (47 stu- 
dents); political economy and general legislation (with 11 students of the fourth 
class anc 19 of the third class); constitutional and administrative science, including 
international law (30 students); criminal code and practice, commercial law, military 
code, and mercantile procedure (29 students). The completion of these law courses 
covers six years. The total number of students is not given, the same names being 
reprodueed in different legal branches. In the departments of Aznay and Guayas 
there are complete law faculties mentioned. Itis surmised that the students of these 
so-called university corporations go to the Central University at Quito to obtain 
their degrees. [This method is found in Spain, where the students from the minor 
universities go for such purpose to the Central University at Madrid.] These pro- 
vincial university courses are as follows: The ‘‘ Corporacion Universitaria del Aznay” 
has a six years’ coursein jurisprudence; the first and second courses include civil law 
of the country compared with Roman law and the history of the laws of other coun- 
tries. The third and fourth courses include public law, constitutional and adminis- 
trative science, and political economy. The fifth and sixth courses inelude law prac- 
tice, commercial, penal, and military codes, civil and criminal practice, also canoni- 
ical law. 

The “Corporacion Universitaria del Guayas” has also a six years’ course in law. 
The branches for the first and second years are civil laws cf Ecuador, Roman and 
Spanish laws, eanonical and public ecclesiastical laws. The third and fourth years 
include international law, constitutional and administrative science, political econ- 
omy, civil and penal legislation. The fifth and sixth years take up the codes, i. e., 
practice in civil and criminal law, penal, military, and mining laws, commercial and 
special laws. The students in law are not enumerated, but there are 485 taking 
higher studies. 

FE, Brazil—Higher education is controlled by the Central Government, which mair- 
tains two schools of law, two of medicine, four military, and one naval school, a 
school of mines, and a polytechnic, with a total scholarship of 2,916 in 1890. For stu- 
dents of law the following three courses are prescribed by law, under date of January 
2, 1891: Seience of jurisprudence; science of government and administrative laws; 
preparation for notarial work. 

The course in science of jurisprudence embraces the following: Philosophy and 
history of law; common and constitutional law; Roman law; criminal law, includ- 
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ing military law; civil law; commercial law, including maritime law; medical juris- 
prudence; criminal, civil, and commercial procedure; court practice (practice in 
pleading); history of national law; essentials of political economy and adminis- 
trative law. This course is divided into four terms, followed by examinations, as fol- 
lows: First, philosophy and history of law; conmon and constitntional Inw. 
Second, Roman law; civil law; commercial law; criminallaw. Third, medical juris- 
prndence; civil law, continued; commerciallaw, continned. JY ourth, history of 
national law; criminal, civil, and commercial law; essentials of political economy 
and administrative law; court practice (practice in pleading). 

The course in science of government and administrativelaw embraces the following: 
Philosophy and history of law; common law; constitutional law; international law; 
diplomatic law and. history of treaties; science of administration and acministrative 
law; political economy; science of finances and accounts of state; public hygiene; 
comparing of legislative acts which relate to private law. The above course is 
divided into three terms, followed by examinations, as follows: First, the same as in 
the science of jurisprudence. Second, international law; diplomatic law and history 
oftreaties; politicaleconomy; public hygicne. Third, science of admimistration and 
administrative law; science of finances and accounts of state; comparing of legisla- 
tive acts which relate to private law. 

The course for notaries is divided into two terms, followed by examinations, as 
follows: First, explanation of state constitutional and administrative law; explana- 
tion of state criminal, civil, and commercial law. Sccound, explanation of state law 
procedure , court practice. 

It will be noticed that the study of science of jurisprndence covers four terms, 
that of science of government and administrative law three terms, while for stn- 
dents preparing for notarial werk only two terms are prescribed. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by term is meant a year. 

The same law establishes chairs for teaching the above courses. 

G, Peru.u—At Lima the oldest university in America, ‘Universidad de San Mar- 
eos,” teaches jurisprudence, medicine, political scieuce, theology, and applicd scicnce. 
A statement of the course in jurisprudence and other details are not available. 

H. Bolivia.—This country has five universities, in which law, medicine, and theol- 
ogy are taught, with a total of 1,384 students and 83 professors. 

I. Uruguay.—The ‘Universidad de la Republica” at Montevideo, sometimes called 
the University of Montevideo, is reported inthe ‘‘Anuario Estadistico del Urugnay, 
1889,” as having 14 professors and 147 stndents in the faculty of law and social 
sciences. The course of study, according to the ‘“‘ Laws and Regulations for Higher 
Studies,” published in 1880, covers a five years’ period, and issubdivided as follows: 

First year: Philosophy of law, Roman law, civil law (first course), constitutional 
law (first course). 

Second year: Civil law (second cceurse), constitutional law (second course), penal 
law (first course), public international law. 

Third year: Civil law (third course), penal law (second course), political economy 
(first course), commercial law (first course), judicial proceedings (first course). 

Fourth year: Civil law (fourth course), political economy (second course), com- 
mercial law (second eourse), judicial proceedings (second conrse), forensic practice 
(first course). _ . 

Fifth year: Administrative law, private inicrnational law, medical law, forcnsic 
practice (second course). 

A general examination and the writing of a thesis are obligatory for all students 
who desire to gradnate from the legal course. The general examinations for obtain- 
ing the degrees doctor in law and social science, which indicate completion of the 
law course, are. divided into three parts: (1) A theorctical cxamination in civil, 
commercial, and penal laws, which lasts an hour. (2) A practical examination in 
the composition of legal documents, which lasts two hours, and one-half Lour’s ex- 
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amination in the studies pursued in legal proceedings and forensic practice. (3) A 
thesis upon a theme sclected fr6m the four to twelve subjects suggested by the dean 
of the faculty, this thesis not to be longer than fifty printed pages. 

In the university the degree of licentiate is only recognized by a simple certifi- 
cate indicating the following of a certain course of study. The council of higher 
instruction can require an entire completion of the course before the degree of 
doctor is allowed. The university also confers the degree of bachelor when the 
proper examinations have been passed and a thesis written. The preponderance of 
students in 1889 was found among those studying civil law (136), while only 7 
were studying administrative laws. The general average was between 30 and 50 
students in the various legal branches. 

K. Argentine Republic.—Legal education in the Argentine Republic is given in the 
two universities of Cordoba and Buenos Ayres. The ‘Universidad Nacional de 
Cordoba” was founded in 1622 (its legal faculty created in 1767), and the “Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Buenos Aires” on August 9, 1821. The national laws give the 
most complete autonomy to.each university. Both universities have faculties of 
law and social sciences, of medicine, of physical and mathematical sciences. The 
courses in the faculties of law and social sciences last five years, and the studies 
comprise preparatory legal studies, civil law, international law, Roman law, crim- 
inal law, commercial law, constitutional and administrative law, ecclesiastical law, 
procedure, political economy, finances, philosophy of law and mining. legislation 
(independent course). 

Each branch is in charge of a single professor, except civil and international law 
(public and private), which have each two professors. The numbcr of law pro- 
fessors in the faculty of law and social science is 15 in each university. The 
term commences on the first Monday of March and terminates on the 15th of 
November. The special examinations last till the middle of the month following. 
The gencral examinations are divided into three parts, commencing with the 15th 
of February. All the faculties require for admission a certificate of six prepara- 
tory years in the national colleges, so that the majority of pupils entering the uni- 
versity are from 16 to 20 vears of age. 

The lessons, generally, are in the form of conferences, the pupils are questioned, 
and are ofttimes requcsted to present anv difficult points which they may have en- 
countered, while other students give the benefit of their views on the subject undcr 
consideration. The ‘Memoria del Ministro de Justicia, culto é Instruccion Publica, 
1890,” presents the following facts for the year 1889-90. In 1889 the university at 
Cordoba had 46 students in the faculty of law and social science, and 929 lectures 
were given. The number of diplomas given was 2 as doctor of jurisprudence, and 
2aslawyer. The new plan of studies, sanctioned by the faculty, separated finance 
and political economy; added two professors for lectures in civil law to the section 
of the philosophy of law; separated the theoretical stuay of procedure from the 
instruction and practice in code of mining laws (making the latter an independent 
course), and added a course in the philosophy of law to the fifth year. 

The examinations at the close of each term, according to decision of the faculty 
on August 19, 1889, were to be as follows : 

First term: Civil, Roman, penal, and commercial law, procedure and private in- 
ternational law. Seeond term: Canonical law, public international law, constitu- 
tional law, political economy, finances, philosophy of law, administrative law, and 
preparation for law study. Third term: Forensic practice. 

In the university at Buenos Ayres the number of students for 1889 in the faculty 
of law and social sciences was 238—i. e., first year 114, second year 47, third year 
30, fourth year 42, fifth year 5. In addition there were 33 ‘‘hearers.” The number 
of lectures was 996, or an average of 71.14 for each professor. The large number of 
students at this younger university, as compared with that of Cordoba, is due to the 
factthat the university is situated at the capital of the Republic, which city has 
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400,000 inhabitants, while Cordoba has only about 40,000, and life in a small city 
has not as muny attractions for the student. 

The diplomas given at Buenos Ayres were 40 to law graduates and 37 to doctors in 
jurisprudence. The course of study is referred to above, and doubtless does not 
differ much from that presented for the older university. 

L. Chile-—According to the ‘‘ Memoria del Ministro de Justicia 6 Instruccion Pub- 
lica, 1890,” the University of Chile, which now constitutes the university section of the 
“Instituto Nacional” at Santiago, had the following number of law students in its 
courses in 1889: First year of the course, 116 students and 47 ‘‘hearers;” second 
year, 94 students; third year, 79students; fourth year, 53 students and 1 “‘hearer; ” 
fifth year, 47 students; special classes, 159 students; total, 584 students and 48 
“Wearers. 7 

The examination in the law faculty brought about the following result: Passed 
with high honors, 105; passed, 1,238; failed to pass, 250; total, 1,593. Receiving 
university degrees: Bachelor in law, 68; licentiate inlaw, 76. 

The studies in the faculty of laws and political sciences were as follows: 

First year: Naturallaw, Roman law, civil code (first year). 

Second year: Civil code (second year), canonical law, political economy. 

Third year: Civil code, international law, penal code. 

Fourth year: Forensic practice, commercial law, constitutional law. 

Fifth year: Forensic practice, mining law (from March to July), criminal code 
and practice (August to December), administrative law. 

Such is the course as at present constituted, but able writers state that this course 
is not considered quite satisfactory, as comparative law, history of law, and political 
sciences receive but littleattention. For thisreason the minister of public instruction, 
Sr. D. Julio Bofiados Espinosa, presented a new plan of studies to the council of 
public instruction at date of April 29, 1889, for, as he aptly said, the present course 
lacks a scientific basis. Whether the course suggested will be carried out remains 
to be seen. {taims to give greater insight into the laws of all countries, and includes 
history of law and political sciences, fundamentals of comparative law, statistical 
and geographical economics, maritime laws, parliamentary and political history of 
Chile and America, and sociology. 


IV.— JAPAN. : 


In order to understand the course of legal education offered in the Japanese Uni- 
versity, it seems necessary to preface it by an exposition of the legal institutions 
and conditions of that country. We quote Basil Hall Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Things 
Japanese ” (London, 1890): 

“Dutifully obedicnt to authority and not naturally litigious, the Japanese are 
nevertheless becoming a nation of lawyers. No branch of study is more popular 
than law with the young men of the new generation. It seems to have for them a 
sort of abstract and theoretical interest, for Japanese law has at no time been the 
genuine outcome of the national life, as English law, for instance, is the outcome of 
English national life—a historical development fitting itself to the needs of the na- 
tion as a well-made glove fits the hand. Twelve hundred years ago Japan borrowed 
Chinese law wholesale. She is borrowing French and German law wholesale to-day. 
There are now two parties, a procodification party and an anticodification party. 
The former is the party in power, being backed by the statesmen who see in Euro- 
pean codes for Japan a prerequisite of fair treatment of Japan by European nations. 
The point of view of the anticodification party is: ‘Japan for the Japanese. 
Our laws must suit our people. They must not be mere handles for obtaining 
treaty revision. Wait to codify until the national courts, interpreting national 
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needs, shall have evolved precedents of theirown. French and German co/les are 
alien things, mechanically superimposed on our Japanese ways of thought and 
modes of life, which are not in touch with foreign civilizations and the laws that 
have sprung from them.” 

Which of these parties is in the right? The anticodification party founds itself 
on history, on natural development. On the other hand, might it not be plausibly 
argued that wholesale imitation and the adoption of foreign ways having always 
been Japan’s method of proceeding, and being therefore a sort of inverted original- 
ity of her own, the procodificationists are, in effect, more truly inheritors of the 
national tradition than the so-called nationalists? It is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion that any opinion we, as ignorant laymen, may hold on such a subject can be 
worth anything. Our only object is to present both sides, and to present them 
briefly. 

The new codes resulting from the legislative activity of the present reign are: (1) 
The criminal code and the code of criminal procedure, drafted by M. Boissonnade 
de Fontarabie on the basis ofthe Code Napoleon, with modifications suggested by the 
old Japanese eriminallaw ; these were published in 1880and came into force in 1882; 
(2) the civil ecde, the code of civil procedure, and the commercial code, which are 
on the eve of publication. Though not actually entitled codes, we may also include: 
(3) The constitution with its attendant laws regarding the imperial house, the diet, 
and finance; (4) the laws for the exercise of local self-government, and (5) divers 
statutes on misceliancous subjects, one of the most important of which is banking. 

Crimes, as classified in the Japanese criminal code, are of three kinds, namely, 
(1) crimes against the state or the Imperial family, and in violation of the public 
eredit, policy, peace, health, etc.; (2) crimes against person and property; (3) police 
offenses. There is in addition a subdivision of (1) and (2) into major and minor 
crimes. 

The punishment for major crimes are: (1) death, by hanging; (2) deportation, 
with or without hard labor, for life or fora term of years; (3) imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for life or for a termof years. The punishment for minor crimes 
includes confinement, with or without hard labor, and fines. Thepunishments for 
police offenses are detention for from one to ten days without hard labor, and 
fines varying from 5 sen to $1.95. The court which tries persons accused of major 
crimes consists of three judges, that for minor crimes of one judge, and that for 
police offenses of one juge de paix*. Capital punishments are carried out in the 
presence of a procurator. They now are extremely rare. Criminals condemned to 
deportation are generally sent to the Island of Yezo, where they sometimes work in 
the mines. The ordinary prisons are situated in various parts of the Empire, and 
number one hundred and ninety-three. 

A person who has suffered injury by crime lodges his complaint at a police office, 
or with the procurator of any court having jurisdiction over the crime in question. 
Policemen can arrest an offender whose crime was committed in their presence, or 
which the complainant avers to have actually seen committed. In all other cases 
they can arrest by warrant only. Bail is allowed at the discretion of the judge, but 
only after reference to the procurater who has taken up the case. Accused persons 
are often kept in prison for a considerable time before trial, and no lawyer is allowed 
to be present at the preliminary examination, which also is often long delayed. 
February, 1890, witnessed the passing of a new law relative to the organization of 
judicial courts—a law embodying, indeed, the usage developed since the establish- 
ment of the courts in 1872, but introducing certain changes borrowed rather from 
German than from French sources. It is to come into force in November of the same 
year. 


* The system being French, it seems advisable to retain the French terins in cases 
where there is no exact or no generally current English equivalent. 
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The history and nature of modern Japanese legal institutions are, very bricfly, as 
follows: Down to 1872 the judicial department had united in itself the functions of 
chief law court and chief executive office for the transaction of judicial business 
throughout the land, the same staff of officials serving for both purposes. In that 
year, however, a separation took place. Judges, procurators, a judicial police for 
the arrest of prisoners, aroués, avocats, and notaries were established, as also sepa- 
rate judicial courts and a law school. The pattern copied was French. Since that 
time numerous changes have taken place. At present the courts are divided into local 
courts (presided over by juges de paix), district or provincial courts, courts of appeal, 
and a supreme court (cour de cassalion), all of which have jurisdiction both in crimi- 
nal and civil suits. Each of these courts has branch offices established to accommo- 
date suitors, regard being had to population and to the area cf jurisdiction. The 
local courts have jurisdiction over police offenses; the district courts over crimes, be- 
sides acting as courts of preliminary investigation; the appeal courts hear new 
trials; the supreme court hears criminal appeals on matters of law. All crimes of 
whatever sort are subjected to preliminary examination before actual trial. The 
conducting of criminal cases, from the very beginning down to the execution of the 
criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests with the procurator, who unites 
in his own person the functions of public prosecutor and of grand jury. 

The present judiciary consists partly or men trained under the old pro-European 
régune, partly of graduates of the law college of the Impcrial University, and of tho 
private law colleges, of which there are six in Tokyo and eight altogether in the 
Empire. Aboutathousand young men graduate yearly. Lawyers are bound to pass 
a certain examination before being admitted to practice at the bar; but itis of a 
very theoretical nature, and is likely to be soon revised. The new law concerning 
the constitution of courts requires candidates for judgeships to pass two competitive 
examinations, unless they are graduates of the university, in which case they need 
only pass the second of the two, after having served as probationary judges for a term 
of three years. Judges are appointed for life. Their salaries vary from $700 to $4,000 
per annum. The presidents of courts are, however, more highly remunerated. The 
president of the supreme court receives $5,500, and is of shinnin rank.* The chief 
procurator, who is of chokunin rank, receives $4,000. 

The system of trial, as well in civil as in criminal cases, is entirely inquisitorial. 
It was so in Old Japan, and is so in France, whence modern Japanese law comes. 
Formerly no convictions were made except on confession by the prisoner. Hence an 
abundant use of torture, now happily abolished, and a tendency, even in civil cases, 
to suspect guilt in the defendant, although the theory is that the defendant must be 
presumed innocent until actually proved to be the contrary. In this characteristic 
Japan but conforms to her continental models, and indeed to the universal usage of 
mankind, with the solitary exception of the English. The judge conducts the trial 
alone. All questions by counsel must be put through him. Counsel do not so much 
defend their clients as represent them. They even testify for their clients, strange 
as such a thing must sound to English ears. Another peculiarity is that husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and servant are prohibited from appearing as wit- 
nesses against each other. At the same time, they are not entirely excluded from 
the examination. The code of criminal procedure draws a fine distinction, excluding 
them as witnesses, but admitting them as ‘‘referees”—we can think of no better 
equivalent for the difficult Japanese term sankdnin. A sankonin is a witness, and 
yet not an authoritative witness, a sort of sccond-rate witness, if one might so phrase 
it. The idea is, of course, that persons thus related are likely to be prejudiced in 
each other’s favor, and that their testimony should accordingly be allowed ltile 


* All officials are classified into four ranks, shinnen, chokunin, sonin, and hannin. 
The shinnin are the highest of all, receiving their nominations from the Mikado him- 
self, 
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weight in comparison with that of others more probably impartial. Witnesses are 
sworn, though not exactly in the European manner. The oath is rather a solemn 
asservation, and is entirely unconnected with any religious sanction. It is in the 
form of a written document, to which the person sworn affixes his seal. The pro- | 
ceedings at a trial are all committed to writing, but not in the actual words used, as ; 
Japanese custom is adverse to the employment of the colloquial for literary purposes. | 
The gist of the questions and answers is thercfore translated into the book style. 

Needless to say that the above is the merest shadowy outline of a vast subject. ' 
Transformed, revolutionized as it has been, Japanese law nevertheless retains not a 
few curious features of its own, which would interest both the legal specialist and 
the student of history and sociology. In departments of legal activity that are not 
yet covered by the new codes, the customary law of an earlier date is still followed. 
Land tenure and all such family matters as succession, marriage, adoption, etc., in 
which it is most difficult to effect suddcn changes, belong to this category. 

Since the foregoing was printed three new codes appeared, namely, the civil code, 
the code of civil procedure, and the commercial code. The new civil code, however, 
includes as yet only the laws of things. Traditional Japanese usage still regulates 
such important matters as marriage, succession, adoption, and others belonging to 
the law of persons. The code of civil procedure and the commercial code came into 
force on January 1, 1891, the civil code on January 1, 1892. 

Legal education in Japan.—After having secn how Japan endeavors to copy the law 
practice of European nations, we may proceed to show that in the preparation for the 
profession of law also European models are copied. It will be seen from the follow- 
ing statements that the Japanese have avoided English and Amcrican models and 
apply the courses found in the universities on the continent of Europe, although 
they study English law thoroughly. 

The Imperial University at Tokyo is the chief place where legal studies can be 
pursued in Japan. This institution has a college of law with 26 professors and 333 
students (according to University Calendar 1891-92). The university is under the 
control of the minister of education and depends for its revenue upon annual allow- 
anecs from the treasury of the Imperial Government. The tuition fees (2} yen, or 
about $2 per month) and other sources of income are allowed to accumulate year by 
year so as to form a large fund, which is touched only in cases of necessity. The 
university confers among other degrees that of hégaka hakushi, or doctor of law, after 
completion of the entire course prescribed. 

The courses of study in the different faculties of the Imperial University are all 
very comprehensive and stated in detail. Those of the law college being of particular 
interest to the readers of this volume we quote them in full, giving both the subjects 
taught and the time allotted to each. The law college offers two courses, one in law 
and one in politics. To the course in law are added subsidiary courses or sections, 
namely, in English, French, and German law, to be siudied in those languages, 
respectively. 
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I.—Law course. 
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Il.—Course in politics. 


Tours per week. 


First Second! Third 
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The College of Law has had 307 graduates since 1876, the date of its foundation— 
106 are now in administrative offices, 114 are law officers, 9 are teachers in second- 
ary schools, 5 are members of the house of representatives, 2 are principals of pri- 
vate schools, 5 are bank employés, 3 employés of private companies, 14 are prac- 
ticing lawyers, 3 are students of University Hall, 12 students in.foreign countries, 
‘Lis a voluntary conscript for one ye ar, of 20 the occupation is unknown, while 13 
are deceased. 

The average age of the students in the College of Law at date of graduation was 
24 years 8 months in 1889; in 1890 it was 24 years 10 months; and in 1891 it was 25 
years. 

Nothing is said in the university calendar of the methods of instruction followed. 


Y.—CHINA. 


To the questions submitted to forcign institutions Hon. Charles Denby, United 
States minister to China, to whom a copy was sent, replicd under date of January 
8, 1892, from Peking, as follows: 

oe nave the honor to acknowledge the reccipt of your communication of the 14th 
of November, last. Being a lawyer by profession, and acknowledging the debt that 
I owe to the bar, it will afford me the greatest pleasure to answer the questions 
transinitted by you. ; 

‘An answer, Seriatim, isnot necessary, because there are no lawyers in China, and 
consequently no school or institution such as are inquired about. Lawyers are not 
permitted to appear in Chinese courts. There are several lawyers at Shanghai who 
practicé in the mixed court, Her Britannic Majesty’s court, and the consular courts, 
The mixed court is péoulige to Shanghai and is held by a Chinese magistrate and a 
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member of one of the consulates. The forcign lawyers are all Englishmen and are 
admitted to the bar before coming to China. There is no American practicin @ law 
in China. There is a species of legal writer who prepares papers to be filed in tho 
courts. His standing is low and he is considered to be disreputable. In the civil 
and criminal courts there is no appearance by attorney. There are noregular forms 
of pleading. The disputations of the parties are oral. 

‘“The consuls have civil and criminal jurisdiction over their own fclow nationals. 
The proceedings are conducted according to the law of the nationality of the con- 
sul. Thelaw of the United Statesis administered in the consular courts. Of course, 
this law may be modified by custom, which must be proved like any other fact. Tho 
Revised Statutes define the law governing the consular courts as being the statutory 
law ef the United States, equity, admiralty, and the common law. This system is 
very incomplete. Thereis no common law applicable to crimes in the United States, 
and there are few United States statutes defining crimes. The States have their own 
eedes. The consuls and minister are sometimes worried as to the sources of thcir 
powcr, but we usually manago to find authority in the common law. 

“There should bs a code of laws applicable to the East, to islands, and to savage 
countries. It would not be difficult of preparation and it would zelieve consuls 
from much doubt and annoyance.” 
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iberminier, J. li. BE. Introduction générale 4 Vhistoire du droit. 2° éd, 8°) “Paris 
1835. 

Lionyille, F. Devoirs, honneurs, avantages et jouissanees de la profession Vavoeat, 
2° ec, 

Lyon, Caen. Ch. L’agrégation des facultés de droit. Revue Int. del’Enseignement. 
15 novembre, 1887. pp. 454-158. 

Lyon, Ch. Préparation & l’étude dn droit. Review of book by J. G. Courcelle- 
Seneneil, Préparation & l'étude du droit. See Revue Int. de VEnscignement. 
15 mars 1888. pp. 265-271. 
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Markeldey, F. Manuel de droit romain; précédé d’une introduction 4 Vétude du 
droit romain. Traduit par Jules Beving. 8°. Bruxelles, 1846. 

Matile, G. A. Les écoles de droit aux Etats-Unis. Paris, 1864. in-8, 1 fr. 

Mourlon, F. Répétitions écrites sur les trois examens du Code Napoléon. Paris, 
1861-1863. 3vols. in-8. 36 fr. 

Oudot, J. Premiers essais de philosophie du droit et d’enseignement méthodique 
des lois frangaises; suivis de lettres adressées & M. Giraud. 8°. Paris, 
1846. 

Périn, J. H. (1) Etudes de droit coutumier dans le nord dela France. Paris, 1860. 
if, : ; 

(2) Le doctorat ila faculté de droit de Caen. Paris, 1859. in-8, 2 fr. 
Perrenot, Abr. Considérations sur l’étude de la jurisprudence. Berlin, 1775. in-8. 
Reboul. Manuel universitaire de ’étudiant en droit. Paris, 1847. 2 fr. 

Rey, Jos. Du perfectionnement des études légales dans l’état actuel de la société, 
Paris. Lachevardiere fils. 1827. in-8. 

- Saytayra, A. A. Manuel-complet pour les aspirans au grade de licencié en droit.. 
4y. 16°. Paris, 1836-1839. 

Thorin, M. E. Répertoire bibliograph. des ouvrages, etc. (pp. 1-76). Paris, 1863. 

Ulmei, Conradi. De advocati studio libri. Lodoicum, 1537. in-8. 


ITALIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Bellino (avv.) Ed. Cennisulla condizione giuridica della R. universit’ di Torino, 
1890. in-8°. L. O., 50. 

Carmignani, G. Cenni per un nnovo: programma di completo e sistimatico inseg- 
namento del diritto. (lin Purim. Ac: di Sei, Sem., ser. 2) voles, 

Chiappelli (avv.) Luigi. Lo studio bolognese nelle suc origini e nei suoi rapporti 
colla scienza pre-ireriana. 1888. lvol. in-8. L.O., 50. 

Del Vecchio (avv.) G. B. Del metodo d’ insegnamento delle scienze giuridiche ed 
economiche negli instituti tecnici. 1875. lvol. in-8°. L. 3-. 

Molinelli, D. Saggio d@’ instruzione legale ad uso del popolo. 8°. Milano, 1846. 

Ressi, F. Saggi storici e filosofici di giurisprudenza. 4°. Milano, 1865. 

Sala (avv.), Erio. Del rinnovamento del buoni studi giuridici in Italia. 1870. 
Lvel. in-8. L, 4-. 


SLANISH PUBEICATIONS. 


Castro, J. F. de. Discursos criticos sobre las leyes y sus interpretes. 2 v. 89, 
Madrid, 1829, 

Montes de Oca, J. J. Introduccion gencral al estudio del derecho. 8°. Buenos- 
Aires. 18384, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS! 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT, 


The act of the Fifty-first Congress of the United States, approved 
August 30, 1590, providing for the more complete endowment of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, has served to call the at- 
tention of the public more directly to these institutions for the agri- 
cultural and industrial education of our youth, and to secure for them 
that recognition and confidence as an integral part of our educational 
system to which their breadth of purpose and the general efficiency of 
their organization have long entitled them. But few will be found 
who are disposed to question the wisdom of the General Govern- 
ment in thus finally and definitely reserving to the people the bene- 
fits of a system for the establishment of which no inconsiderable 
amount of the public fands had already been expended and whose 
success or failure seems destined in no slight degree to affect the indus- 
tries of the country. This act is but another illustration of that enlight- 
ened national policy which sees in the higher education of the citizen 
the strongest bulwark of individual liberty and the greatest safety to 
government itself, 

It is a fact, not to be denied, that for several reasons, until recently, 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges, with a few notable excep- 
tions, have not wholly fulfilled the hopes entertained for them by their 
founders, and this has undoubtedly been due in part to a lack of infor- 
mation on the part of the public as to their facilities and their work; 
in some cases to a lack of understanding, if not a total misunderstand- 
ing, of their true objects and aims, and, in consequence, there has been 
a dearth of interest in their welfare cn the part of the communities in 
which they were established. This failure of appreciation has clearly 
impeded their usefulness and retarded their growth. | 

It were well indeed, if the fact could be more widely recognized, that 
these colleges are essentially and peculiarly public institutions; few 
establishments in this country can more truly be said to belong to the 
people. While it is true that in some instances private donations and 
bequests have made the State agricultural and mechanical coliege prac- 
tically independent of Government aid, yet these are rare exceptions to 
the general rule. In the majority of the States the money received for 
the college or colleges from the General Government forms by far the 
greater part of their endowment fund; and it is not too much to say, - 
that of all such colleges now in existence in the United States, there 
are none which would not be able to continue upon a fair working basis 
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if all other funds available for purposes of instruction were withdrawn. 
This statement, however, is not to be taken as ignoring in any way the 
very material assistance given by the States to these instituticns. It 
is only by the consent of the several States that the colleges exist at 
all; and only through the fostering care and the generous policy of the 
State legislatures, have many of those which were established before or 
immediately after the first endowment act of Congress, in 1862, sur- 
vived to enjoy the benefits derived from the endowment act of 1890. 
Thus there is a two-fold reason why the people should regard these 
colleges with distinct favor, and guard their interests with jealous 
pride—they are State as well as national institutions. 

Indeed the State agricultural college may often claim to be regarded as 
the crowning point of the public school system. In many of the States 
‘this position has, in truth, been accorded them, in connection with the 

State universities. Itis possible by a system of accredited high schools, 
whose graduates are admitted to the State college upon certificate, and 
by the maintaining of district scholarships, as is frequently done, to so 
connect the college with the schools, that a fairly large percentage of 
those who pass through the successive grades of the public schools shall 
be enabled to continue their education in these higher institutions. But 
it is argued that the arrangement of the college work to follow by natural 
and logical sequence the course of study pursued in the high schools, 
would imply a lowering of the standard of admission. In the first place, 
this does not necessarily follow, as the experience of Indiana and Michi- 
gan, which have fairly tried the plan, will testify. The first effect of such 
a continuity of work is to raise the standard of the high school. Again it 
is a question whether some of our endowed colleges have not lost sight of 
the fact, that the real raison @ étre of their endowment, is to make possible 
the higher industrial education of those whose preparation must necessa- 
rily be limited to such instruction as the public schoolaffords. The terms 
of the acts of Congress are express and unmistakable upon this point. 
It was to meet the needs of those to whom a course at the average 
college and university was as impracticable as it was unsatisfactory, 
that these liberal donations on the part of the General Government 
were made, and to them peculiarly should the advantages and benefits 
of these schools be accessible. 

Cengress, by acts passed in 1862 and 1880 (the text of which is sub- 
sequently given in this chapter), has made provision for the establish- 
ment and support, in codperation with the States, in every State and 
Territory of the Union, of at least one institution, whose leading object 
shall be to provide instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
In some of the States two institutions—one for white and one for colored 
students—are thus maintained, although, as will be more fully explained, 
all of the schools for colored students are not recognized as distinct and 
independent organizations. At present sixty colleges so endowed are 
in active operation. The following is a list of these by States: 
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its 


Institutions designated as beneficiaries of Congressional endowment acts. 


California 


Colorado 
Connecticut =.----- 
Delaware 


Florida 


G@oPGMs cccccecscds 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


ony 


Massachusetts .... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania...... 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina--4-4 


South Dakota...... 
Tennessce 


Utah 


VAT OU NID ses cc 2 = cee 


Washington 


West Virginia....- | 


LIST CORRECTED TO JUNE, 1893. 


Name of institution. | Race. | Location. 

Alabama Polytcchnic Institute ............- | White... | Ambnrn. 

State Normal and Industrial Schvol......... Colored. ..| Normal P.O 

wes sity of Arizona—Agricultmral Col-}............ Tucson. 

e2e 

Industrial IWMI eUSTt yeas ere i) White. --2)i Fayetteville. 

Branch Wornral Collcceeeesansccadss 5-2-5. 4 Colored...) Pine Blutf. 

pie of California—Agricultural Coles S.gte cea Berkeley. 

oe | 

State Acacioiliqnihn Coleen ssaceeneseuescaud bosaceoncaos Fort Collins. 

Shefticld Scientific School of Yale WimiVeRSiby Woe 2 eee New Haven. 

Welawware Collece sce e.rc ce eecciscss cere <i White....; Newark. 

Agricultural Colleze Meee ees sila ees aels cee 4 Colored ...| Dover. 

State Afericuliunal Colles: c22ee-: 25.5225. Waite ::22) Juake City. 

vate Normal Soleo! 2.0.0.5 .25--c1cn--c25 4! Colored ...| Tailahassee. 

State Agricultural and Mcchanical College | White ....| Athens. 

of University of Georgia. 

Industrial College of University of Gcorgia. | Colored ...| Savannah. 

University of alien se ceceee ne er JAN ee Moscow. 

University of Illinois—A gricultural College.|........-..- | Champaign. 

Purdue University—Agricultural aris Wet) ce. | Lafayette. 

chanical College. 
| Iowa Agricultnial Coll@ce: ereecs serene eee ees ae | Ames, 

State A gricultural COU CS Cr cccwedeecleaveweslocc5-- as nae Manhattan. 
Agricultural and Mechanical © ollie cetera White ...-.| Lexington. 
NSiate Normal Collece ... 2.2. senses Colored ...| Frankfort. 

State University—Agricultur al College . White ....| Baton Rouge. 

Soutlre rn Waiver sib ye cect cr ese re celeeeie  e1= Colored ...| New Orleans. 

Pape College of Agriculture and Mechanic |..-......--. Orono. 

rts. 

Maryland Agricultural College ......-.....- White ...-| College Park. 

csi Branch of Maryland Agricultural | Colored ..| Princess Anne. 

oliege. 

Agricultural Wolle pe rear 22 = sles cise sre ccisrs| cya eree tee Amherst. 

Institute of MEGCINO OO ee meer ccc ceecerer ire ener eee Boston. 

Shiiee Ayo Kenboh gue (Cro Weyere a Anant caasoeolloencocussas4 Lansing. 

College of Agriculture “of Winiversity ll |baa-s-as- Minneapolis. 

Minnesota. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College ..-...- White ....| Agricultural College. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College.| Colored. West Side. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Art ts | White ....| Columbia. 

of University of Missouri. 

inc olnvlnsticutemeee =e cetese ee eee ee Colored ...| Jefferson City. 

lWiniversity of Momtanace csc e cece ce os se sloeceinecse oe | Bozeman. 

University of Nebraska—Industrial College.;............ Lincoln. 

State University—A gricultural College-.....|.......----- Reno. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Aris iM... a! Hanover. 

Rutger’ 6 Scientifie School...........-2-0-. Jb lise. New Brunswick. 

Agricultural Colleveres ess ctre cae eee tel aac een Las Cruces. 

Agricultural College of Cornell University: |[4¥..-.. 22-22 Ithaca. 

Agricultural College ePdieeeeessce Seen seee cde White ....| Ralcigh. 

Shaw Withee? cococepeosecauouessossoogen Colored ...| Raleigh. 

Pa rienlinir a © Ue t Ge eee coerce gees Bo nce coe Fargo. 

State University—Agricultural Collecesss Mis aa = =. ee Columbus. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. See Us. eee ae Stillwater. 
| State eAonicultumalsCollece sacs sca ses- theme sacs ae Corvallis. 

State College Bele. eels see aaeieinioc ac cee. Maes eco 4 State College P.O 

Brown Univ OMslitiyern ce see eee ee ee coaster ee Providence. 

ClemsoniCollege. 222 seccceese esses ee -..--| White ....| Fort Hill. 

Clafiin University See ere eeieites eee se cree Colored ...| Orangeburg. 

mancultural Colleza:nem 225.02 A oo Brookings. 

Agricultural College of University of Ten- | White .-.-- Knoxville. 
| nessee. 

Department for Colored Students of Uni- | Colorcd...| Knoxville. 
| versity of Tcnnessec. 

Agmeultural aud Mechanical College......- White ....| College Station. 
| Prairie View Normal School .........---.... | Colored - -"| Hempstead. 

PACT GO tral! COMGG Csr tee este ve so) leat Aa le lefetetelsieie = oe Logan. 

Agricultural College of University of Ver- fe ae.- 2-6-2 Burlington. 

mont. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College....... White ....| Blacksburg. 

Hampton MopannMl IST ONTCS -coogosnosocen cee Colored ...| Hampton. 

State Agricultural College and, Schooltof |e --se-seeee Pullman. 

Science. 
University of West Virginia—A gricultural | White ....) Morgantown. 
College. 
West Virginia LTStibUler. <= sees ease eee Colored ...| Farm P. O. 
University of Wisconsin—A gricultural and |.......-.--- Madison, 


Wisconsin 


Ve OUI! ce oe. so 


Mechanical College. 
University of Wyoming—A gricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Laramie. 
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In Montana no college meeting the requirements of the acts of Con- 
gress has as yet been established; in Rhode Island litigation has arisen 
as to the beneficiary; in South Carolina there is a controversy respect- 
ing the division of the fund between the races. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO COLLEGES OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS AND TO AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 


In 1862 the first act of Congress providing for the endowment of col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts was approved by the President 
and became a law. This act is popularly referred toas “The first Mor- 
rill act,” in honor of Senator Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, who assisted 
in its preparation and presented the bill in Congress, or simply as the 
“Land-grant act of 1862.” As the latter name implies, it provides for 
the donation to the several States of certain public lands of the United 
States in place or scrip—30,000 acres for each Senator and Represent- 
ative in Congress to which they were respectively entitled under the 
census of 1860—the proceeds from the sale of which, invested in stocks 
yielding not less than 5 per cent interest, were to form permanent en- 
dowment funds for the support and maintenance of colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, under certain conditions set forth in the 
act, The act reads as follows: 


THE LAND GRANT ACT OF '62.—‘THE FIRST MORRILL ACT.” 


AN ACT donating public lands to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That there be granted to the several States, for the 
purposes hereinafter mentioned, an amount of public land, to be apportioned to each 
State, a quantity equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress to which the States are respectively entitled by the apportionment under the 
census of 1860: Provided, That no mineral lands shall be selected or purchased under 
the provisions of this act. 

Src. 2. And be it further cnacted, That the land aforesaid, after being surveyed, 
shall be apportioned to the several States in sections or subdivisions of sections, 
not less than one-quarter of a section; and wherever there are public lands in a 
State, subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
the quantity to which said State shall be entitled shall be selected from such lands, 
within the limits of such State; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed 
to issue to each of the States, in which there is not the quantity of public lands 
subject to sale at private entry, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, to 
which said State may be entitled under the provisions of this act, land scrip to the 
amount in acres for the deficiency of its distributive share; said scrip to be sold by 
said States, and the proceeds thereof applied to the uses and purposes prescribed in 
this act, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever: Provided, That in no caseshall 
any State to which land scrip may thus be issued, be allowed to locate the same 
within the limits of any other State, or of any territory of the United States; but 
their assignees may thus locate said land scripupon any of the unappropriated lands 
of the United States subject to sale at private entry, at one dollar and twenty-five 
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cents, or less, an acre: And provided further, That not more than one million acres 
shall be located by such assignees in any one of the States: And provided further, 
That nosuch location shali be made before one year from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the expenses of management, superin- 
tendence and taxes from date of selection of said lands, previous to their sales, and 
all expenses incurred in the management and disbursement of moneys which may be 
received therefrom, shall be paid by the States to which they may belong, out of 
the Treasury of said States, so that the entire proceeds of thesale of said lands shall 
be applied, withont any diminution whatever, to the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatall moneys derived from the sale of the lands 
aforesaid, by the States to which the lands are apportioned, and from the sales of 
land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks of the United States, 
or of the States, or some other safe stocks, yielding not less than five per centum 
upon the par valuc of said stocks; and that the moneys so invested shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever undiminished, except so 
far as may be provided in section fifth of thisact, and the interest of which shal! be 
inviolably appropriated, by each State, which may take and claim the benefit of 
this act, to the endowment, support, and maintenance of, at least, one college, where 
the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life. 

Stc. 5, And be tt further enacted, That the grant of land and land scrip hereby 
authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which, as well as to the 
provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several States shall be 
signified by legislative acts: 

First, If any portion of the fund invested, as provided by the foregoing section, or 
any portion of the interest thereon, shall, by any action or contingency, be dimin- 
ished.or lost, it shall be replaced by the State to which it belongs, so that the capi- 
talof the fund shall remain forever undiminished; and the annual interest shall be 
regularly applied without diniunution to the purposes mentioned in the fourth sec- 
tion of this act, except that a sum, not exceeding ten per centiwm upon the amount 
reeeived by any State under the provisions of this act, may be expended for the pur- 
chase of lands for sites or experimental farms whenever authorized by the respective 
Legislatures of said States; 

Second, No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation 
or repair, of any building or buildings; 

Third, Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the provisions of this 
act shall provide, within five years, at least not less than one college, as prescribed 
in the fourth section of this act, or the grant to such State shall cease; and said 
State shall be bound to pay the United States the amount received of any lands pre- 
viously sold, and that the title to purchasers under the State shall be valid; 

Fourth, An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each college, 
recording any improvements and experiments made, with their costs and results, and 
such other matters including State industrial and economical statistics, as may be 
supposed useful; one copy of which shall be transmitted by mail free, by each, to 
all the other colleges which may be endowed under the provisions of this att, and 
also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior; 

Fifth, When lands shall be selected from those which have been raised to double 
the minimum price in consequence of railroad grants, they shall be computed to the 
States at the maximum price, and the number of acres proportionally diminished; 

Sixth, No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection against the 
government of the United States, shall be cntitled to the benefit of this act; 
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Seventh, No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this act, unless it shall ex- 
press its acceptance thereof by its Legislature within two years from the date of its 
approval by the President.* 

Src. 6. And be tt further enacted, That land scrip issued under the provisions of 
this act shall not be subject to location until after the first day of January, 1863. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That land officers shall receive the same fees for 
locating land scrip issued under the provisions of this act asis now allowed for the 
location of military bountyland warrants under existing laws; Provided, That max- 
imum compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Governors of tle several States to 
which scrip shall be issued under this act shall be required to report annually to 
Congress all sales made of such scrip until the whole shall be disposed of, the 
amount received for the same, and what appropriation has been made of the 
proceeds. Approved July 2, 1862. 


In 1887 the act known as the “Hatch experiment station act,” so 
called in honor of Representative Wm. H. Hatch, of Missouri, was 
approved, and by the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses supplementary 
provisions were added thereto. The following is the text of the act 
and of the regulations for franking bulletins and reports:— 


THE HATCH EXPERIMENT STATION ACT. 


[Forty-ninth Congress, Session 2, Chapter 314, Mareh 2, 1887.) 


AN ACT to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges established in 
the several States under the provisions of an act approved July second, cighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, and of the acts supplementary thereto. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That in order to aid in acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientifie investigation and 
experiment respecting the principles and applications of agricultural science, there 
shall be established, under direction of the college or colleges, or agricultural de- 
partment of colleges, in each State or Territory established, or which may hereafter 
be established in accordance with the provisions of an act approved July second, 
eighteen hundred aud sixty-two, entitled ‘‘An act donating public lands to the 
severa] states and territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture aud the mechanic arts,” or any of the supplements of said act, a department to 
be known and designated as an ‘agricultural experiment station:” Provided, That 
in any State or Territory in which two such colleges have been or may be so estab- 
lished, the appropriation hereinafter made to such State or Territory shall be equally 
divided between such colleges, unless the legislature of such state or territory shall 
otherwise direct. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to cou- 
duct original researches or verify the experiments on the physiology of plants and 
animals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, with the remedies for the 
same; the chemical composition of useful plauts at their different stages of growth; 
the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under a varying series 
of crops; the capacity of new plants or trees for acelimatiou; the analysis of soils 
and water; the chemical composition of manures, natural or artificial, with experi- 
ments designed to test their comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the 
adaptation and value of grasses and forage plants; the compesition and digestibility 
of the different kinds of food for domestie animals; the scientific and economic 
questions involved in the production of butter and cheese; and such other re- 
searches or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry of the United 
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States as may in each case be deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying 
conditions and needs of the respective state or territories. : 

Sec. 3. That in order to secureas far as practicable uniformity of methods and 
results in the work of said stations it shall be the duty of the United States com- 
missioner of agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation of 
results of investigation or experiments; to indicate, from time to time, such lines of 
inquiry as to him shall seem most important; and in general, to furnish such advice 
and assistance as will best promote the purposes of this act. It shall be the duty 
of cach of said stations annually, on or before the first day of February, to make to 
the governor of the state or territory in which it is located, a full and detailed re- 
port of its operations, including a statement of receipts and expenditures, a copy of 
which report shall be sent to each of said stations, to the said commissioner of agri- 
culture, and to the secretary of the treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That bulletins or reports of progress shall be published at said stations 
at least once in three months, one copy of which shall be sent to each newspaper in 
the States and territories in which they are respectiyely located, and to such indi- 
viduals actually engaged in farming as may request the same, and as far as the 
means of the station will permit. Such bulletins or reports, and the annual reports 
of said stations, shall be transmitted in the mails of the United States free of charge 
for postage, under such regulations as the postmaster general may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Src. 5. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conducting in- 
vestigations and experiments, and printing and distributing the results as here- 
inbefore prescribed, the sum of $15,000 is hereby appropriated to cach State to be 
specially provided for by Congress in the appropriations from year to year, and to 
each territory cntitled under the provisions of section cight of this act, out of any 
money in the treasury proceeding from the sales of public lands, to be paid in equal 
quarterly payments on the first day of January, April, July and October in each year, 
to the treasurer or other officer duly appointed by the governing boards of said 
colleges to receive the same, the first payment to be made on the first day of Octo- 

-ber, 1887: Provided, however, That out of the first annual appropriation so received 
by any station an amonnt not exceeding one-fifth may be expended in the erection, 
enlargement or repair of a building or buildings necessary for carrying on the work 
of such station; and thereafter an amount not exceeding five per centum of such 
annual appropriation may be so expended. 

Src. 6. That whenever it shall appear to the secretary of the treasury from the 
annual statement of receipts and expenditures of any of said stations, thata portion 
of the preceding annual appropriation remains unexpended, such amount shall be 
deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation to such station, in order 
that the amount of money appropriated to any station shall not exceed the amount 
actually and necessarily required for its maintenance and support. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify the legal 
relation existing between any of the said colleges and the government of the States 
or Territories in which they are respectively located. 

Sec. 8. That in States having colleges entitled under this section to the benefits 
of this act, and having also agricultural experiment stations established by law sep- 
arate from said colleges, such States shall be authorized toe apply such benefits to 
experiment stations so established by such States; and in case any State shall have 
established, under the provisions of said act of July second, aforesaid, an agricul- 
tural department or experimental station in connection with any university, college 
or institution not distinctively an agricultural college or school, and such State 
shall have established, or shall hereafter establish a separate agricultural college or 
school, which shall have connected therewith an experimental farm or station, the 
Legislature of such State may apply in whole or in part the appropriation by this 
act made to such separate agricultural college or school; and no Legislature shall, 
by contract express or implied, disable itself from so doing. 
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Src. 9. That the grants of money authorized by this act are made subject to the 
Legislative assent of the several States and territories to the purpose of said grants: 
Provided, That payment of such installments of the appropriation herein made as 
shall become due to any State before the adjournment of the regular session of its 
Legislature meeting next after the passage of this act, shall be made upon the as- 
sent of the Governor thereof duly certified to the secretary of the treasury. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be held or construed as binding the United 
States to continue any payments from the treasury to any or all the States or insti- 
tutions mentioned in this act, but Congress may at any time amend, suspend or re- 
peal any or all of the provisions of this act. 


[Fiftieth Congress, Session 2, chapter 373, Mar. 2, 1889.] 


in’the appropriation for experiment stations it is Provided, That as far as prac- 
ticable, all such stations shall devote a portion of their work to the examination 
and classification of the soils of their respective States and Territories, with a view 
to securing more extended knowledge and better development of their agricultural 
capabilities. 


[Fifty-first Congress, Session 1, Chap. 707, July 14, 1890.] 


In the appropriation for Agricultural Experiment Stations it is provided that the 
sums appropriated to the several States shali be paid quarterly, in advance. 


FRANKING BULLETINS AND REPORTS. 


Src. 419. Postal laws and regulations. Regulations for free transmission of bul- 
letins and reports under the preceding statute, are prescribed as follows: 

1. Any claimant of the privilege must apply for authority to exercise it to the 
Postmaster-General, stating the date of the establishment of such station, its proper 
name or designation, its official organization and the names of its officers, the name 
of the university, college, school, or institution to which it is attached, if any, the 
legislation of the State or Toner one providing for its establishment, and any other 
granting it the benefits of the provision made by Congress as dioica (accompa- 
nied by a copy of the act or acts), and whether any other such station in the same 
State or Territory is considered, or claims to be, also entitled to the privilege; and 
also the place of its location and the name of the post-office where the bulletins 
and reports will Le mailed. The application mnst be signed by the officer in charge 
of the station. 

2. If such application be allowed after examination by the Department, the post- 
master at the proper office will be instrneted to admit such bulletins and reports to 
the mails in compliance with these regulations, ani the officer in charge of the sta- 
tion will be notified thereof. 

3. Only such bulletins or reports as shall have been issued after the station became 
entitled to the benefits of the act can be transmitted free; and such bulletins or re- 
ports may be inclosed in envelopes or wrappers, sealed or unsealed. On the exterior 
of every envelope, wrapper or package, must be written or printed the name of the 
station and place of its location, the designation of the inclosed bulletin or report, 
and the word ‘‘Free” over the signature or fac simile thereof of the officer in charge 
of the station, to be affixed by himself, or by some one duly deputed by him for that 
purpose. There may also be written or printed upon the envelope or wrapper, a 
request that the postmaster at the office of delivery will notify the mailing station 
of the change of address of the addressee, or other reason for inability to deliver the 
same; and upon a bulk package, a request to the postmaster to open and distribute 
the ‘ frantcedlt matter therein, in accordance with the address thereon. 

Bulletins published by the United States Department of Agriculture, and analo- 
gous to the station, and entitled to be mailed free under the penalty envelope of that 
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department, may also be adopted and mailed by the several stations, with their own 
publications, under the same regulations; and any bulletins or reports mailable free 
by any Agricultural Experiment Station under these regulations, may be so mailed 
by any other station having free mailing authority. 

If such station’s annual reports be printed by State authority, and consist in part 
of matter relating to the Land Grant College to which such station is attached, 
then said report may be mailed free entire, by the director of the Station: Provided, 
In his judgment, the whole consists of useful information of an agricultural char- 
acter. 

The bulletins may be mailed to the stations, newspapers, or persons to whom 
they are by the foregoing act authorized to be sent, and the annual reports to any 
address within the United States. 


On August 30, 1890, the last provision made by Congress in aid of 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts was approved. This act, 
which may be called the Additional Endowment of 1890, or the * See- 
ond Morrill act,” receiving its name from the same distinguished gen- 
tleman, is intended as supplementary to the land grant of 1862, and is 
as follows: 


ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENT OF 1890 


[Fifty-first Congress, Session 1, Chapter 811, Aug. 30, 1880.] 


AN AcT to apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment and 
support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts established under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Itepresentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be, and hereby is, annually appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury rot otherwise appropriated, arising from the sale of 
public lands, to be paid as hereinafter provided, to each State and Territory for the 
more complete endowment and maintenance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts now established, or which may be hereafter established, in 
accordance with an act of Congress approved July second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the pear ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, and an annual increase of the amount of such appro- 
priation thereafter for ten years by an additional sum of one thousand dollars over 
the preceding year, and the annual amount to be paid thereafter to each State and 
Territory shall be twenty-five thousand dollars to be applied only to instruction in 
agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural and economic science, with special reference to their 
applications in the industries of life, and to the facilities for such instruction: Pro- 
vided, That no money shall be paid out under this act to any State or Territory for 
the support and maintenance of a college where a distinction of race or color is made 
in the admission of students, but the establishment and maintenance of such colleges 
separately for white and colored students shall be held to be a compliance with the 
provisions of this act if the funds received in such State or Territory be equitably 
divided as hereinafter set forth: Provided, That in any State in which there has been 
one college established in pursuance of the act of July second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, and also in which an educational institution of like character has 
been established, or may be hereafter established, and is now aided by such State 
from its own revenue, for the education of colored students in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, however named or styled, or whether or not it has reecived money 
heretofore under the act to which this act is an amendment, the Legislature of such 
State may propose and report to the Secretary of the Interior a just and equitable 
division of the fund to be received under this act between one college for white 
students and one institution for colored students established as aforesaid, which 
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shall be divided into two parts and paid accordingly, and thereupon such institution 
for colored students shall be entitled to the benefits of this act and subject to its 
provisions, as much as it would have been if it had been included under the act of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions 
shallbe taken as a compliance with the provision in reference to separate colleges 
for white and colored students. 

Src. 2. That the sums hereby appropriated to the States and Territories for the 
further endowment and support of colleges shall be annually paid on or before the 
thirty-first day of July of each year, by the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
warrant of the Secretary of the Interior, out of the treasury of the United States, to the 
state or territorial treasurer, or to such officer as shall be designated by the laws 
of such State or Territory to receive the same, who shall, upon the order of the 
trustees of the college, or the institution for colored students, immediately pay over 
said sums to the treasurers of the respective colleges or other institutions entitled 
to receive the same, and such treasurers shall be required to report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and to the Secretary of the Interior, on or before the first day of 
September of each year, a detailed statement of the amount so received and of its 
disbursement. The grants of moneys authorized by this act are made subject to the 
legislative assent of the several States and Territories to the purpose of said grants: 
Provided, That payments of such installments of the appropriation herein made as 
shall become due to any State before the adjournment of the regular session of the 
legislature meeting next after the passage of this act shall be made npon the assent 
of the Governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. That if any portion of the moneys received by the designated officer of the 
State or Territory for the further and more complete endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of colleges, or of institutions for colored siudents, as provided in this act, 
shall, by any action, or contingency, be diminished or lost, or be misapplied, it shall 
be replaced by the State or Territory to which it belongs, and until so replaced no 
subsequent appropriation shall be apportioned or paid to such State or Territory ; 
and no portion of said moneys shall be applied, directly or indirectly, under any 
pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building 
or buildings. An annual report by the president of each of said colleges shall be 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, as well as to the Secretary of the Interior, 
regarding the condition and progress of cach college, including statistical informa- 
tion in relation to its receipts and expenditures, its library, the number of its students 
and professors, and also as to any improvements and experiments made under the 
direction of any experiment station attached to said colleges, with their costs and 
results, and such other industrial and economical statistics as may be regarded as 
useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted by mail free to all other colleges 
further endowed under this act. 

Suc. 4. That on or before the first day of July in each year, after the passage of this 
act, the Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive its share of 
the annual appropriatian for colleges, or of institutions for colored students, under 
this act, and the amount which thereupon each is entitled, respectively, to receive. 
If the Secretary of the Interior shal] withhold a certificate from any State or Terri- 
tory of its appropriation the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the 
President, and the amount involved shall be kept separate in the treasury until the 
close of the next Congress, in order that the State or Territory may, if it should so 
desire, appeal to Congress from the determination of the Secretary of the Interior. 
If the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid it shall be covered into 
the treasury. And the Secretary of the Interior is hereby charged with the proper 
administration of this law. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior shall annually report to Congress the 
disbursements which have been made in all the States and Territories, and also 
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whether the appropriation of any State or Territory has been withheld, and if so, 
the reasous therefor, 

Src. 6. Congress may at any time amend, suspend, or repeal any or all of the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The laws of the United States relating to the detail of officers of the 
Army and Navy to educational institutions, and the regulations pre- 
scribed by the President and the Secretary of War in pursuance thereof, 
are given in a subsequent section of this report. 

Before entering into the consideration of the questions involved in 
the construction and interpretation of these statutes, the purposes 
which they were respectively designed to accomplish, and the manner 
in which the States, in accepting their provisions, have complied with 
the evident objects of the acts themselves, it will be well to understand 
the method of their administration as adopted by the Executive De- 
partments, under the several sections relating to the general supervi- 
sory powers retained by the Government over the distribution and 
expenditure of the funds thus appropriated. 

It will be seen that the first endowment act of 1862 provides for the 
issue of land serip to those States in which there is not the quantity of 
public lands, subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, to which said State may be entitled under the pro- 
visions of the act, and that this issue of land scrip is to be made by 
the Secretary of the luterior, and again that one copy of the annual 
report of each land-grant college, as provided for in section 5 of the same 
act, is to be sent to the same official. The Department of the Interior 
was thus from the first intrusted with the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of thelaw. The general supervisionover the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, established in compliance with the Hatch act of 1887, is 
expressly made the duty of the then Commissioner—now Secretary— 
of Agriculture, a duty which will be subsequently herein referred to. 
The endowment act of 1890 provides, (section 2), that the funds appro- 
priated therein shall be paid to the State or Territorial treasurer by the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon the warrant of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and again, (section 3), an annual report by the president of 
each of said colleges shall be made to the Secretary of Agriculture as 
well as to the Secretary of the Interior, regarding the condition and 
progress of each college, including, etc.” In section 4 of the act itis 
further distinctly set forth that ‘the Seeretary of the Interior is hereby 
charged with the proper administration of this law,” a duty which in- 
cludes—vide section 5—the making of an annual report to Congress 
eoncerning the disbursements which may have been made in all the 
States and Territories. 

After the passage of the last named act of Congress, the duty of ad 
ministering the law by obtainmmg annually the required information 
from the colleges, examining their workings, and reporting upon the 
same, was delegated by the Secretary of the Interior to the United 
States Bureau of Education, which since 1870 has been conducted as 
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an office of the Interior Department. The letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior bearing date September 13, 1890, requested the Commissioner 
of Education to prepare a circular letter to be addressed by the Secre- 
tary to the governors of the States and Territories, for the purpose of 
bringing to their attention the new act of Congress and securing from 
them the information required by the terms of the act to enable him to 
put the law in operation. 

The Commissioner, therefore, in compliance with the Secretary’s 
instructions, furnished him in writing a careful discussion and expla- 
nation of the act of August 30, 1890, and submitted a draft of a letter 
to the governors. 

The plan adopted by the Commissioner of Education in dealing with 
the institutions receiving aid through the Federal endowment acts has 
had a twofold purpose in view: First, examination into the affairs of 
these colleges, their organization, objects, courses of instruction, and 
the manner in which they have severally made use of the funds received 
by them from the General Government, to an extent that will enable 
him to judge intelligently of the manner in which they respectively meet 
the requirements of the acts of Congress in their arrangement of work 
and their disbursement of the Federal funds; secondly, to secure such 
data relating to the agricultural and mechanical colleges as is necessary 
for the preparation of a | report upon their coudition to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

As the act was approved August 30, 1890, it was apparent that not 
only were the States entitled to the fine or also to the second install- 
ment, of the fund for use during the fiscal year of 1890-91 In his 
explanation to the Secretary of the Interior, above mentioned, the Com- 
missioner made the following statements, as the result of his considera- 
tion of the terms of the act, and ade suggestions as to the amount, 
then due, to be paid to the States for such institutions as should be 
designated as beneficiaries thereunder: 


Upon a careful examination of the act referred to, I find that, though passed and 
approved subsequent to the close of the fiscal year 1890, it appropriates to each 
State and Territory complying with certain conditions, the sum of $15,000 for that 
year (ending Junc 30, 1880). The money appropriated is to be applied to the sup- 
port in each State and Territory of one college of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
provided no distinction of race or color is made in the admission of students thereto; 
or to two of such colleges, one of which, either already existing or to be hereafter 
established, shall be for the education of colored students. Where separate col- 
leges are otaicd for the different races, the legislature may propose and report 
te the Secretary of the Intcrior a just and equitable division of the fund received 
between the two. 

This grant is made subject to the legislative assent of the several States and Terri- 
tories, but payment of such installments ‘‘as shall become due to any State before 
the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature mceting next after the pas- 
sage of this act, shall be made upon the assent of the governor thercof duly certified 
to the Spun of the Treasury. 

The First Comptroller of the Treasury has decided that the installment for the 
fiscal year 1890, and also that for 1891, is now due and payable to each State that is 
entitled to receive the same. He has furnished me a copy of his opinion contained in 
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letters dated September 2, 1890, to Hon. J. G. Cannon, Chairman of the Comnuittee 
on Appropriations, U. 8S. House of Representatives, and to President H. E. Alvord, 
of the Agricultural College of Maryland, in the following language: 

«* * Under this act for the fiseal year 1890, these several institutions will be 
entitled to $15,000 for that year, and $16,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. 
The aggregate sum of $31,000 I assume can now be paid on the proper requisition of 
the Secretary of the Interior under the act. As stated, I think it creates a perma- 
nent annual specifie appropriation for the purpose pointed out in the act without 
further legislation on the part of Congress. * * * 

“The fact that the aet of Congress was not passed in time to make the payments 
provided for in the fiscal year 1890, and that an appropriation for 1891 could not be 
paid in the July following, does not in any manner interfere with the rights estab- 
lished by Congress under the appropriation. Time, in such cases, is not at all 
material. Congress intended to make these appropriations for the benefit of these 
colleges aud they are entitled to have them paid now, although the time in whieh 
they might have been paid has elapsed. (To Mr. Cannon.) 

“* * You will see by reference to section 4 of this act that the Sceretary of the 
Interior is ‘charged with the proper administration of this law” and he will 
doubtless furnish you with information as to what he will deem prerequisite to his 
making his warrant (requisition) on the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in 
section 2. 

“In answer to your fourth question, I would say that the amount for the fiscal 
year 1890 is available now, and will be paid as soon as the Secretary shall ask for it. 
(To President Alvord.)” 


This letter, sent by the Secretary of the Interior to the governors of 
the States and Territories, bore date of September 22, 1890, and, after 
calling attention to the act of Congress, requested the following informa- 
tion: 


1, Is there in your State a eollege of agriculture and the mechanic arts, estab- 
lished under or reeeiving the benefit of the act of Congress of July 2, 1862? 

2. If so, is any distinction of race or eolor in the admission of studeuts thereto 
recognized or made in the State law, or in the regulations and practice of the insti- 
tution ? 

3. Or (a) is there such a college for the education of white students, and also (b) 
a similar eollege for colored students, or an institution of like eharacter aided by 
the State from its own revenue for the education of colored students in agriculture 
and the mechanie arts? Please give name, location, and president or administrative 
officer of each of such institutions. 

4. Has your legislature met in regular session since August 30, 1890, or when will 
it so meet? 

5. If it has not so met do you as authorized by the act referred to assent in behalf 
of your State to ‘‘the purpose of said grants,” as provided in section second of the 
act? 

6. Please give the name, title, and address of the State treasurer or other officer to 
whom payments should be made under this law. 

You will please transmit with your reply a eopy of the charter of such college, 
with the rules and regulations, duly certified by the secretary of state. - 


Upon the receipt of satisfactory replies to these inquiries, and the 
official assent to the terms of the act, given by the State legislature or 
the governor, certification was at once made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the payment of the amount of the first installment of the 
fund ($15,000) to the State treasurers, to be made over, in the manner 
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prescribed in the act of Congress, to such institutions as were respect- 
ively designated to receive it. 

January 19, 1891, a circular letter was sent by the Commissioner of 
Education to the presidents of the colleges which had received the first 
instalment, in which attention was especially called to the limitations 
placed by the act upon the use of the money received, and accompanied 
by a blank form for making a provisional report of the receipt and ex- 
penditure of the first installment. This report called for a statement _ 
of the date of receipt of the first installment and the amount thereof 
received by the college, the amount expended up to date and for what 
purposes, and the specific purposes to which the balance was to be 
applied. 

On September 20, 1891, a circular letter was sent to the college pres- 
idents, accompanied by a form for the statistics to be forwarded with 
the president’s report, which form had been recommended by the Asso- 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, in 
session in Washington during the summer of 1891. This statistical re- 
port shows the receipts and expenditures of the college for and during 
the year; for the college and the experiment station; the condition of 
the college library; and the classified record of students and instructors 
and of officers of the station. At the same time blank forms were fur- 
nished for the financial statement of the college treasurer, showing re- 
ceipt and detailed expenditure of the fund received under the act of 
1890. 

On June 20, 1892, still another circular letter from the Commissioner 
of Education called attention to several important clauses of the act of 
18986 and laid especial stress upon that section which relates to the uses 
to which the fund could be applied. The statistical reports for this 
year include, besides the matter of information furnished in 1891, sta- 
tistics of farm lands, buildings, and general equipment of the college. 
The following is an extract from the Comimissioner’s letter of June 30, 
SO? : * . 

The fact that it has already been necessary to require several institutions to re- 
place sums of money erroneously expended from this fund, makes it advisable to call 
attention again to the limitations placed by the act of Congress of August 30, 1890, 
upon the use of the money appropriated by it, which is ‘to be applied only to instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural, and economic science, with special reference to their ap- 
plications in the industries of life, and to the facilitics for such instruction.” Itis held 
that this language authorizes the purchase from this moncy of apparatus, machinery, 
text-books, reference books, stock, and material used in instruction or for purposes 
of illustration in connection with any of the branches cnumcraicd, and the payment of 
salaries of instructors in said branches only. ‘The erection of buildings is specifically 
prohibited by the act, and the Assistant Attorney-General has decided that the pur- 
chase of land isnot allowable. It should not be expended for repairs, furniture, 
cases, shelving, or the like, or (as in one instance) for musical instruments, the salary 
of a music teacher, an outfit of tableware and cooking utensils, etc. In short, the 
plant—the land, buildings, and ordinary appliances of a school—must be provided 
from other sources, and this particular fund must be applied exclusively to the sub- 
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jects named in the act and the facilities especially required for those subjects. In 
closing his report the treasurer should certify that his statement is correct and true 
and that no part of said fund has been applied to any subject not contemplated in 
the act of Congress. 


The reports of the presidents and treasurers, prepared in the manner 
suggested by the Commissioner, are subjected to careful scrutiny at the 
Bureau. Three copies of each report are required, one being retained 
by the Bureau for its own use, the others being sent to the Secretaries 
of the Interior and of Agriculture. Certification to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment is made when all reports are found to be 
correctly stated and show no illegal or improper use of the funds. 

This detailed account of the manner in which the law is administered 
will show that no effort is neglected on the part of the Executive De- 
partment to fully and equitably carry out the provisions of the act. 
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As has already been stated, the receipt of the aid provided for by the 
Congressional acts above cited is made dependent upon the partial 
maintenance of agricultural and mechanical colleges by the States 
themselves. It would be extremely difficult, if not really impossible, to 
estimate the total amountof the State aid given to all of these colleges. 
The following table will, however, show the amount appropriated in 
each case for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1892, including the income 
from State endowments, the annual appropriation, and the special State 
appropriations for buildings and all other purposes: 


State aid to colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts for the year ended June 30, 1892, 


Amount of 


State. | Wame of institution. State aid. 
JNEMNOAY 6opeceanaosaad | Alabama Polytechnic Institutemes se sseee ete seer eee eee $17, 055 
State Normal and Industrial School (colored) ............-.-.--- 4, 000 
JNBVAD IA Suances ceeee University of Arizona Agrieultural College...-..-.-2-..-22s0e" 25,179 
PAT eM GAS ois awe ws 9 Dudustrial University . 20.22 -e-s24<eces Seceeeeene secs eee als ee 
Braneh Normal College (colored) ...222..2s22.2¢6n->seeece5-9e ee | =e ee eee 

UEON TIAN re cesta one University of California Asricultural College....-....2.-- -.- eyes eee 
OMT aCe eee ec ns ens State=A cricultural College . 522. cscteecce cecee en ce ones ae ee 
Commectiont -2.-5...2- 4 shetlield Scientfiic School of Yale University ..-.....-2--2-4- 4345 eee 
ela ware.ss5.60c.0- ce Delaware Colleme.... caster ee ote ee eee ee 25, 000 
Acricultural;Collese (Colored) sceeaccce ee eee ee eee 8, 000 

Milcindaty,/s1ca2e 2.8. State Asricultural College .-.1..29¢s555 eens) eee! he ssc 
State Nornial Schools(colored) esse eseceee cesses eee ee ae | oe 

COPS Usces an .seeee os ae Agricultural and Mechanical College of University of |------...... 

icorgila. 2 

Industrial College of University of Georgia (colored)..........-. 7, 375 

lA O sere. sean tee University of Tdaho ..... cc cece he cee cesses es eee eee CRA Cees 
GDh) AAeeeeseenoenS. University of Ilinois Agricultural College .................-... | ea 
NmGianaeenecsiecciss cs a4. Purdue University Agricultural and Mechanical College........ 42, 500 
HOME) osooaccsoaconamese Jowa Agricultural College. 2 os 25 seceecscme se sce sees seein: Se ieee eee eee 
ICBTICE BAS eniee eae b etate Agricultural College 2.25. .cccese sees. eee ee ee | eee 
DISS TING) eee eres “A sricnuitaral and Mechanical Colles¢...2.222.2)5.522525- 55s oe 32, 310 
State Normal College (colored) ...<-.c.n-ceeeens esas <== eee \ 3, 000 

IE OWING ehGao sense ht State Wn1Versity....<.-/2.. sicciccicic s cistecic cots clsie ele ols sieeterels ameter ieee See ee 
Bouthern UMIVGrSily oases eee eee nee een tee eer ar 10, 000 
LINKS cossseseuedasgo ot State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts...............- 2-4, 500 
Micuiyilam Glee setters tlt Maryland Arriculturall College seesssc-7--eeeeeeeeeeren terete 6, 000 
Massachusetts......... FA oricultural/Collese ...occuk owes same socecnee sacra emcee 27,137 
Institute-of Lechnoloty ....522 cccem cee cece re ee eee ee eee 4, 000 
WOGOEHE sosccodooese se state Acriculturall Colleter jc. .e sees ec eens ee eee eerie 29, 442 
SHODOVESONA  ocecuogoee ot College of Agriculture of University of Minnesota .............. 147, 500 
MEISSISSTP DI ereisierecie c= te14 Acriculturaland MMfechanicali@ollege 7... yeeeeeereeeeeer 25, 821 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College (colored).....-.-.-. 13, 571 

MMISSOUTI ses cosa n sald College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of University of |...........- 

Missouri. 

Lincoln Institute (colored) tea-.eaes sce ceeeoece com eee neee 23, 035 

INGO eee eosoeaeee ae University of Nebraska Industrial Collese..-- 2.2225. --2 sem ee ee eee eee 
ANGE soos ennoneeesn se | State University Agricultural College -..-.....-cecsss sees eee 20, 000 
New Hampshire ......- College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts)......2.5.---2- 2525s) ess eee 
iNew sCESCY 2.22.2. 2004 Rutgers Scientific School. 2... 62 -<a0cn ss cous secee eso eee | 1, 500 
Nie WRNLGXICG ..t ce 225-14 A rrieultural College .:.2-+ 0.22.22 scee sc eee Lacie beeen 6, 600 
New: VOT ecco a. 3! ‘A sricultural College of Cornell University -.....-.000.<0<<24s0s)eeeeee ee 
North Carolina........ Agricultural College «.. <<. 0 ccacceensocdcnmeeneecsse meee os sn eo.) sae 
Shaw University (colored) .c.0s.ss0ccs0seveoces <aesen: cee 

North Dakota.......... MoriculguraliCollemere::sasaee ssn. sear terre eee eee 25, 000 
Ohlone reser se tk State University Agricultural College.....--.......----..------- 60, 202 
Oldahoniaeee ees. see rrAcricultural and Mechanical College. 2. -)1c.-nci-1 cm 2 = on 1eie elo = etoile | ttt teen 
Grepom. -s22.5252.4.! State Agricultural College ...2--.0¢-.<-esereesne--esee steer 
Pennsylvania.......... } state College ---- 22.202. 0.2 oeee ee endow ences cress eevee dent ein ccisis cree 
South Dakota.......... WA gricultural College . 210.020.2002 ones css leeeceseee sss. 1 eee ee 
Tennessee .....---...-- | University of Tennessee Agricultural College...............--. Wuees=- soe eee 
AGES ee Sere eee ame Agriculturaland Mechanical Collez6.7.02 2. ...2.-25--0cs-sceoen ! 65, 500 
Prairie View State Normal School (eolored)...-.--....-....-----)---- 2+ -eeeee 

WGA eee ve caw aan. we Agriculttral College... occ sree ec ee eee ee 108, 000 
WerimMOM tes ase ncn on sa. Agricultural Collece of University of Vermont -...-.-.----- 22) Bere eee 
AGlech ibe Aare eerie Apricultural and Mechanical College—. 2...) 22 estae ace ot ee 6, 250 
Hampton Normal Institute (colored) 2... 2 2...2- seis else eee eee ee eee 

AViashin otommercese State Agricultural College and School of Seience.....-.-....--.-|-.-- oss oneee 
West Virginia ......... iniversity-of WiestaVingiiageeescctmrssmects eter erm teerreereet 40, 276 
Weat Virginia Institute (colored) 2-2-2 9. --2.2- nese see owes 11, 796 

NVASCONSIM eee tcl University of Wisconsin Agricultural College ............ <2. 2.Nese. + eee 
BWWAViO WIN Dro eeieters erelenro ers University of Wyoming Agricultural College .............-..... 4, 435 
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In the act of 1862 entitled “An act donating public lands to the 
several States and Territories which may provide a college for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” it will be noticed that the 
terms are express and clear in setting forth the duties of the States 
in accepting its provision. The fund to be acquired was to be applied 
“to the endowment, support and maintenance” of colleges of the char- 
acter therein specified, but ‘“‘no portion of said fund, nor the interest 
thereon, shall be applied directly or indirectly, under any pretense 
whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings” (see. 5, second clause). Again, ali the expenses con- 
nected with the management of such land and of the moneys received 
therefrom were to be paid by the several States, in order that the en- 
tire proceeds of the sale of the land or scrip might be applied to the 
purposes set forth in the act, and any loss of capital or interest which 
might be sustained was to be refunded out of the State treasury. 
The only exception allowed to these stipulations was that provided for 
in section 5, where it is declared that:a sum not to exceed one-tenth of 
the amount reeeived might be expended in the purchase of lands for 
sites or experimental farms upon the authority of the State legislature. 

By thus limiting the manner of expenditure of the fund to the pur- 
poses designed by the spirit of the act, two very important and highly 
desirable objects were attained. Tirst, the colleges thus endowed were 
made distinctively State institutions. The funds were to be applied to 
colleges already established, or to such as should subsequently be es- 
tablished by the States themselves. Thus local public interest was at 
once enlisted in behalf of these institutions, and State pride aroused in 
their successful workings. It is a fact which may properly be empha- 
sized that both the act of 1862 and the act of 1890 are distinctly acts 
in aid of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Secondly, the 
benefits of an undiminished endowment fund were thus forever secured 
to these colleges, and their financial independence made almost certain. 

The provisions of the third clause of section 5, limiting the time 
within which any State might claim the benefit of the act, and the 
seventh clause of the same section, requiring legislative assent within 
two years from the date of its approval, were amended in 1866. The 
sixth clause of section 5 is now no longer operative. 

From 1863, in which year the grants of land could first be located, to 
1880, a total of 9,600,000 acres were taken up, 11 States receiving land, and. 
27 land scrip. As specially provided, no State was allowed, as aState, 
to locate land within the borders of another State, although such loca- 
tion might be made by its assignees, not, however, to exceed the amount 
of one million acres. 

In the years immediately following the passage of the act, owing to 
the disturbed condition of the country, consequent upon the outbreak 
of the civil war, the business and financial panic, and in the Western 
States the continual Indian troubles, those States which at once dis- 
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posed of their lands often did so at a most ridiculously low figure, with 
a few notable exceptions. Land was a drug upon.the market, and in 
some instances was sold at but a few cents per acre—a setious blow to 
the benefits of the grant. 


Annual income from land-grant act of July 2, 1862. 


, | Amount of Amount of 
State. | School. me State. School. income. 
AG ibitG) as seo eee aoeoee | White q $20, 280 | INNGSOUEL ane ee eee eee coe Colored? |f2aeeeeeeree 
Colored | wee sishs a emer ) Nebraska .....:-.-..-20.-- | cctv we 
AMEIAGTOR cdeS GR OOE OCR OOEED OF ‘Leeaamedee Valeaereia ce cenvere i INO MAG Ge erates seer ee love cles cisic cee ets to eee 
PACHISUN SAG Meee aces <2 ees oes AB occ cadenelsoenswceecs al EON LLOQ y cIMT Oi es cee pac ccanee $1, 800 
Cayliitorniniky..sgseeannccensapor beamnepocdlsceecesouese M PNienvietsciver eee Renee: Pisce 6, 960 
Colorado ...... Peer ae 2 | Seer et 2,000 Fi New Slexico 22-2... aes ec 
Conmechicutesasecsesss2- as Bae neeee 6, 63204) IN Gye OnE foe cemreieiseis oes Wee acenaoe 18, 000 
TUR Sree ee ane nee, | White... 4,980 Fl Worth Carolinac....---22<} Wihite:/lo3 eee 
| Reglored =| ee ees a4 | Colored -j-------2 ees 
MORI deepreraenclmie eae ce eels Wehitese 9,101 North Dakota .:-.2.--- ce Weer rere aoe e eee 
Colored | ccc.s ace NEO HiOiccet uve. heen s [cee ceee - 32, 692 
COOR Ol aiiecseckeacrmow en sd BNW Hite. - 16,952} Oklaboma cs 2.722 32se-2 - ae ee. leans ace eee 
syColoretl 2) ...cc2--2se | UOPECONe ere ee eee | So ceeeeeee | ees oe 
TOG) eee eee ee ae ieee nee (ae eee | Pennsylvania ....002.0..0- ee. | 30, 000 
TED aya ere a en ee | Setoecr a NAR eines } Rhode Island..........--.- iio eee BAe 5, 
ince eee oe Lobes Sate 17,000 || South Carolina........-.... i Wehiten.| 2. ee 
TLUR 9) Se eee West ae fess 49, 371 | | Colored _|........ a 
MSG AIN SA See yee ray ara cvaicie c/sietei< cas Ve era 28, 763 | pouth Dakota......s0sc2s2 eee eee eels oe eee 
BREE TIC 2 oe oc grees elena me | White ..| 9.900 4 Denmesses-.-aeeee-. 52 -e eco es 23, 760 
Colored | ceec<2-50) Niexast: 00 eie eee | White - 14, 280 
Ae auenan avec ee ee wieaee. Sie eerie | | Colored Mies. 1.2 
; Colorede| 3. -s.eeee pUGallieece ese seeree ee eee PERE Ar EB ceocsesoc 
PNT eeepc ccc ec cie MVee eree cree Ors 505 FEV Crmonti a. ees se eee ei eee ee eee 8, 130 
IN Cad be hots ener emer | Seer Gore inpimia.. caer ence sees eee White -. 30, 669 
Massachusetts ..----......- MAO cee: §, 400 Colored 10, 529 
Mechan 5,268) | Washineton....-...5..0. lesceeee e: ok Ree eee 
NLC OD ee ererac eicieie (alee sae INR erase syecos 26,154 |) West Virginia ...........- White . oa 
NIMES OLA seeiee ae os caer a | ES 20, 500 Colored - § a. eee 
MGSSISSIPPl ec cee sce ce - ood White -- 4/929) |} Wolsconsine.. .....-2 ssc cole ne serene 17, 113 
Colored 5,679 I) Wyomine’.......2.2-<22ccc]2 sce eee ae eee eee 
BP ISGOUL) wodcnwee aus ane - 4 |p REST os el eee | 
| 


The payments or yearly installments of the fund provided by the 
act of Congress of 1890 have already been received; although owing 
to irregularity of legislative acceptance in the States, and in some 
instances to the very recent establishment of the institutions desig- 
nated as beneficiaries, all the States have not enjoyed the benefits of 
the appropriations for the saine length of time. The first and second 
installments—$15,000 and $16,000—were available for the year ended 
June 30, 1891; the third installment—$17,000—for the year ended June 
30, 1892. 

Unlike the annual appropriation of $15,000 for the use of the experi- 
ment stations, the amount of the fund remaining in the hands of the 
treasurer at the close of the fiscal year does not lapse into the U.S. 
Treasury. In June of 1891, and again in June of 1892, in many of the 
States a very considerable unexpended balance remained of the amount 
received during the fiscal year. The explanation of this fact is to be 
found in the absence of provision for certain of the departments pro- 
vided for in the acts of Congress by the colleges themselves, most 
frequently for the mechanical department. When sufficient time has 
been given ‘for the establishment of the necessary plants, the purchase 
of equipment will be generally completed. 
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in order to comprehend the essential points of difference in the 
provisions of the three several acts of Congress of 1862, 1887, and 1890, 
let us compare the clauses defining the purposes of each. 

In the original land-grant act of 1862 the proceeds of the sales of 
land or serip are to be invested and the interest thereon “appropri- 
ated, by each State which may take and claim the benefit of this act, 
for the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific of 
classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such 
manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

The experiment-station act of 1887, in its first section, provides: 

‘‘That in order to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful and practical information on subjects connected with agriculture, and 
to promote scientific investigation and experiment respecting the principles and 
applications of agricultural science, there shall be established, under direction of 
the college or colleges, or agricultural department of colleges, in each State and 
Territory established, or which may hereafter be established, in accordance with 
the provisions of an act approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
entitled, etc., * * * orany of the supplements to said act, a department to be 
known and designated as an “ Agricultural Experiment Station,” Provided, etc. 


The purpose of the act of 1890 can be gathered from the following 
extracts from section 1: 

That there shall be, and hereby is, annually appropriated * * * for the more 
eomplete endowment and maintenance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts now established, or which may be hereafter established, in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress, approved July second, eighteen hundred and six- 
ty-two, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, * * * andthe annual amount to be 
paid * * * to he applied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanie arts, 
the English language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, 
and economic sciences, with special reference to their applications in the industries 
of life, and to the facilities for such instruction. 


It will thus be seen that while the act of 1862 provides for the endow- 
ment of colleges where the “leading object” shall be the advancement 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, it does not prohibit the use of the 
endowment fund for other departments of instruction, even of those 
least allied to the industrial sciences; and yet it can not be ques- 
tioned that, however broadly the act may be interpreted, the advance- 
ment of agriculture and the mechanic arts is really the primary pur- 
pose of its provisions. It seeks to promote liberal and practical edu- 
cation, it is to be noted, of the industrial] classes. It is a well known 
principle that laws are most properly construed by considering when- 
ever possible the evident intention of their framers along with the ex- 
act meaning conveyed by their words. When this rule is applied to 
the case in point the conclusion is unavoidable that the purpose 
of the Federal endowment is to furnish opportunities for the youth 
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of the land to acquire a thorough scientific knowledge of agriculture 
and a practical working training in the mechanic arts—that these are, 
first and last, the main objects. But since experience and history have 
shown that the highest degree of success and the greatest results of 
labor in any walk of life can only be attained by those possessed of a 
fair and liberal education, Congress has so provided that these schools 
shall not be strictly and solely of a technical nature, but, by not ex- 
eluding the other scientific and classical studies from the course, has 
secured the advantages of a general education to the industrial classes. 

Power is left to the legislatures of the several States to prescribe the 
manner in which the several branches of learning are to be taught. 
Thus the plan of organization of the colleges established in compliance 
with the provisions of the act of 1862 is clearly a matter resting with 
the States, and for which the States themselves are to be held responsi- 
ble. Asa result, the institutions which became the beneficiaries of 
the endowment are found to be of widely different characters, ranging 
all the way from the college or university, offering six or more distinct 
courses of study, to the school of a strictly agricultural and mechani- 
eal trend, where only so much of general literary training is offered as 
appears absolutely necessary for the work of the technical department. 

The act of 1890 admits of no such broad construction; the depart- 
ments therein provided for are such as specially relate to the particular 
objects of Federal aid. Again, the Experiment Station act, it will be 
noticed, provides for the “acquiring and diffusing” of agricultural knowl- 
edge. But this word “diffusing” is not to be taken to mean the offering 
of regular courses of collegiateinstruction, but rather simply the making 
public, by any and all such means asmay appear expedient, the results 
of the investigations and experiments conducted at the station. 

The question is, of course, pertinent: Why, since the manifest inten- 
tion of Congress in making the original grants of land to the States 
for agricultural and mechanical education was to establish technical 
schools, were not the terms of the act of 1862 more explicit in limit- 
ing the expenditure of the fund to be derived from the sale of the 
land to these particular subjects? To this the answer is a two-fold one: 
First, because, as has before been stated, it was really proposed to make 
the education of the industrial classes as liberal and as complete as 
possible; and, secondly, because such technical instruction was essen- 
tially a new thing, and one upon which the public would naturally be 
inclined to look with some degreeof hesitation and doubt, it was deemed 
expedient to first present it In conjunction with the more generally un- 
derstood and approved form of college curriculum. 

It is stated that the ‘leading object” of these institutions shall be to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts; but even the most cursory examination of the colleges 
thus aided will show that in a large majority of cases these branches 
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have not been made the “Jeading objects,” although of late years they 
have been more and more demanding greater recognition, as, at least, 
coordinate departments of the several institutions. 

While thus differing in the ends proposed by their provisions and 
in the manner in which those ends are to be accomplished, it is mani- 
festlyimproper to regard these acts as wholly distinct and disconnected. 
They are severally to be construed as the logical and successive steps 
of a carefully formulated plan of governmental aid to the cause of the 
agricultural and mechanical advancement of the industrial classes. 
Each is but a part of what can be seen to be a complete and fairly com- 
prehensive whole. The acts of 1857 and 1890 were framed with refer- 
ence to the act of 1862, and are supplemental thereto, as, indeed, they 
are stated tobe. The act of 1862 provides for what was then compara- 
tively an innovation in college work—scientific agricultural education 
and manual training in connection with instruction in the physical sci- 
ences. The Hatch Experiment Station act was designed to further 
such college work by providing means for the increase of agriculturai 
knowledge and facilities for rendering the theoretical instruction of the 
lecture-room at once more logical and more efficient, by giving it a prac- 
tical turn. Finally, the colleges being established and their depart- 
ments of agriculture and its allied sciences and of applied mechanies 
being fairly organized and started in their work, the act of 1890 was 
intended to place these departments, at a single stroke, upon a plane 
of complete financial independence, to extend to them the opportunity 
of securing the most efficient instructors and the most modern and ap- 
proved equipment for their work, and to make them preéminently what 
they were from the first intended to be, the “leading objects” in the 
institutions of which they are a part. 

When sufficient time shall have elapsed to enable all of these schools to 
thoroughly organize and equip the labcratories, farms, and workshops 
with the funds derived from this last magnificent appropriation, we 
may expect to see much greater uniformity in their prescribed courses. 
As yet such uniformity is certainly lacking. Owing to differences in 
local conditions, and to variations in the standard of instruction which 
these institutions are respectively obliged to maintain, exact conformity 
to a single type may perlaps be impossible; but from a careful investi- 
gation of the terms of the acts of Congress it would seem that a general 
outline of the work to be accomplished by each and every one of the 
endowed colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts may easily be 
drawn. 

In a purely agricultural and mechanical college, then, it would ap- 
pear that two distinct courses should be offered; the one agricultural, 
the other mechanical. The first year’s work could properly be made 
the same for both; preparatory drill in language, mathematics, and the 
elements of science. For the agricultural course enough of Latin 
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should be taught to render the instruction in English of the greatest pos- 
sible educational value, and to facilitate the comprehension of scientific 
terms. French and German will be found all essential for the more 
advanced study of agricultural science. As to the sciences them- 
selves, those most nearly related to the soil and treating of its chemical 
and physical properties and changes, would seem to claim first atten- 
tion: chemistry, studied principaily with reference to its bearings upon 
agriculture, fertilizers and animal foods, geology, and mineralogy. Bio- 
logical work—an illimitable field, and one in which it is most easy for 
students to be led beyond the borders of the practical—after the neces- 
sary preliminary instruction, should be coniined strictly to the appli- 
cation of its many branches to farm life and farm economy; as, for 
example, economic entomology, structural and physiological botany, 
and so much of zoology and ornithology as relates directly to domestic 
animals, farm pests, ete. Comparative anatomy, bacteriology, and 
animal physiology are of value as far as they are related to veterinary 
science. The extent of the instruction given under the names of agri- 
culture, horticulture, aud stock raising, of course, must depend upon 
the amount of time allowed by the length of the course and upon 
the local agricultural conditions. In no case does it seem allowable to 
omit instruction in general farm management, business customs, and 
farm law, or bookkeeping and farm accounts. No agricultural course 
could be called complete in which no attention was given to those 
branches of learning which look to the production of a good citizen, as 
well as a good farmer. As a consequence, at least an outline course in 
general and constitutional history should be offered, together with the 
study of the duties of citizenship and the essentials of political econ- 
omy. The mathematical work of such a course would naturally be of 
the nature expressed by the term “applied,” as would also be the in- 
struction in physics and in mechanics. 

An ideal mechanical course would seem—while including all the 
more liberal branches of the course thus roughly outlined above—to 
substitute for the work in agriculture, horticulture, and, to a great 
extent, in the natural sciences, laboratory practice in the physical de- 
partment, higher mathematics, mechanical drawing, and manual labor 
in the mechanical shops. A four years’ course, embracing carpenter 
work, forge and furnace work, machine construction and design, and 
the principles of mechanical engineering, might clearly be made suffi- 
ciently thorough and complete to enable the graduate to at once take 
his place as a skilled mechanic, draftsman, or engineer. 

Such being the possibilities with which the agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges have been endowed, if is hoped in the following pages to 
convey an idea of how and to what extent they have performed the 
functions allotted to them. : 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES RECEIVING FEDERAL 
AND STATE AID. 


Properly speaking, agricultural education is comparatively a modern 
idea. The very liberal endowments of the General Government have 
resulted in the establishment of schools offering instruction in scientifie 
agriculture in every section of the United States, but it must be re- 
membered that prior to 1835 they were features of the educational 
system wholly unknown in this country. In [Europe by the close of 
the last century several such institutions had been successfully inau- 
gurated, although their work was still but little understood and their 
possibilities wholly unrealized. While the earliest attempt to found 
an agricultural school may be said to be that of the Abbé Rosier, in 
France, in 1775, it was not until 1799, when J:manuel von Fellenberg 
established the school of Hofwyl upon his estate near Berne, that 
agricultural education may really be considered to have been begun. 
In the same year a similar institution was organized at Korenian, in 
Bohemia, which was followed, in 1803, by the founding of an industrial 
school at Prague, where instruction was not confined to agriculture, 
but embraced chemistry, physics, mathematics and drawing, and me- 
chanics and technology. 

From this time the number of schools where agriculture was made 
the first or at least an important department of instruction increased 
steadily, if not with great rapidity. France, Prussia, Austria, Bava- 
ria, Saxony, and Belgium soon saw the advantage to be gained by 
thus securing the special training of the farming classes, and institu- 
tions differing in grade and in the principles adopted as to methods of 
work were instituted in the most favorable farming regions. In some 
of the European states chairs of agriculture were established in the uni- 
versities, although this was not until after some advancement had been 
made in the study of the natural sciences. 

England responded somewhat slowly to the movement for agricul- 
tural education, and as late as the middle of the present century there 
were but five such schools in the country, while in Ireland over sixty 
had been established, mostly, however, of an inferior grade. Consider- 
able interest was taken in the subject by Russia, where, by 1850, about 
sixty-five schools offered agricultural instruction. | 

In 1851 Prof. Hitchcock estimated that the number of agricultural 
schools, including departments of universities, ctc., in Europe, was: 
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Since 1840 the systems of agricultural education adopted by the Eu- 
ropean nations have been an essential part of their economic organiza- 
tion. Many excellent accounts of their methods and their work have 
been published. 

The first agricultural school established in the United States was 
probably that begun in Seneca County, N. Y., near the town of Ovid, 
in 1856. This institution was founded in part by the State of New 
York, in part by private subscription, and was modeled upon the plan 
of the European schools then in existence. 

In 1857 the Michigan State Agricultural College was formally opened. 
This college owes its existence to the State government, which, in 1855, 
made provision for its founding in compliance with the constitution of 
the State, adopted in 1850. In 1857 the proceeds of the sales of cer- 
tain granted salt-lands and an appropriation of $40,000 were given by 
the legislature, a tract of nearly seven hundred acres for a farm pur- 
chased, and a suitable building erected. The Agricultural College of 
Michigan is thus the oldest of the ‘‘ State agricultural colleges.” 

Following the establishment of the Michigan College, several sim- 
ilar institutions were put in operation in the Eastern States and in 
the more thickly settled farming regions of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. Among those were the Agricultural College of Ohio, at Cleve- 
land, and the Farmers’ College, near Cincinnati. In Pennsylvania in 
1855 the State Agricultural Society organized the Farmers’ High School, 
afterwards the Pennsylvania Agricultural College and now the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The Maryland Agricultural College, organized 
by private subscription, is, next to the Michigan Agricultural College, 
the oldest of the State colleges. 

But while for several years, until the first Federal endowment act 
became a law, the States themselves made little effort to encourage the 
study of scientific agriculture, we find that agricultural instruction was 
made a part of the regular course in not a few of the higher educational 
institutions. Chairs of agriculture were maintained at Yale College 
and in colleges in more than one of the Southern States. So, too, as 
early as 1845 agriculture was taught theoretically in private schools, as, 
for instance, the Cream Hill Agricultural School, at West Cornwall, 
Conn. 

The great impetus given to the movement for the advancement in 
agricultural knowledge by the passage of the first Morrill act of 1862 
was, perhaps, most strongly felt in the Western and Southwestern 
States where the still comparatively new population eagerly grasped at 
the opportunity thus afforded to secure more light upon the questions 
relating to the cultivation of the land and the most economical conduct 
of their agricultural interests. The manner in which the States and 
Territories accepted the provisions of the grant and the history and 
character of the colleges which were everywhere established in com- 
pliance therewith are given in a subsequent part of this report. 
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Let us now examine the courses of instruction offered by these col- 
leges, and especially those which are particularly designated by the 
name of agricultural course. 

The “sciences allied to agriculture” are, of course, both natural and 
physical; in fact, it would be somewhat difficult to exactly define the 
extension of this expression, since few of the departments of modern 
science have not, or may not have, practical application upon the 
farm. A narrower meaning must, however, be given it in speaking of 
the work of institutions of ieee which On to prepare the student 
for the active duties of the agriculturist. Here the “sciences allied 
to agriculture” may properly be understood to be horticulture, botany, 
= general biology—but more especially zoJlogy and entomol- 

ogy, geology, mineralogy, meteorology, veterinary science, physics, and 
applied mechanics. In addition to these purely feovniear branches, it 
is very generally conceded that each student in the agricultural college 
should receive enough of instruction in the more liberal studies to 
make his education complete and fairly rounded; that the modern 
languages are truly requisite for advanced scientific work and for 
keeping up with agricultural investigations and agricultural literature, 
which each year is increasing in volume and in value; that the study 
of engineering, as far, at least, as it is applicable to farm improvements 
and farm surveying, is an essential feature of a properly balanced 
agricultural course; and, finally, that it is the duty of all such colleges 
to offer to their students instruction in civil government, the duties 
of citizenship, business methods, commercial customs, and political 
economy. 

The department of Hericalnute in most colleges kept distinct and 
separate, usually combines practice, to some extent, with theory. Tor 
this reason it is that some misunderstanding of its purpose exists on 
the part of the public. Itis frequently stated that farmers do not care 
to send their sons to college to learn how to plow and hoe and perform 
the other manual operations of the farm; that such instruction may 
be more satisfactorily obtained at home. On the other hand, it is 
urged that “book farming” is not practicable under conditions con- 
fronting the student immediately upon leaving college, and that it is 
therefore not practical. Between these two extremes of public senti- 
ment it has been the task of the agricultural colleges to steer, and 
upon the whole it would seem that they have done so successfully. 

Manual labor in the field is not generally, although quite frequently, 
required. Where it is made compulsory, it usually consists of the 
recular farm work taken up according to weather and season. But 
the practice of inducing students to take practical outdoor work by 
offering them a reasonable compensation for their services has been 
found to be so suceessful that few of the colleges now neglect manual 
farm labor. In purely agricultural colleges such field work would cer- 
tainly seem to be a most essential part of the course. <As a rule, the 
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ereatest objection to it, after all, comes from those who desire to take 
advantage of the scientific or other departments of the agricultural 
college without being obliged to give much attention to the work of 
the agricultural department. But it must be remembered that these 
colleges, properly speaking, were not designed for the benefit of such 
students. 

The course of study in this department frequently begins with the his- 
tory of agriculture, followed by lectures on the selection and location of 
farm lands, and general farm equipment. The study of soils, their 
chemical and physical properties, their relations to alr and water and 
to vegetation, is next taken up, with descriptions and, if possible, illus- 
trations of the various methods of drainage and irigation. Soil-im- 
provement—covering the whole field of fertilizers, natural and artificial; 
the composition and the use of commercial fertilizers; the preparation . 
and care of barnyard manure, green manuring, fallowing, and the rota- 
tion of crops with reference to the retention and restoration of the 
chemical properties of the soil—are properly introduced at this point. 
Before entering upon the special study of crops, some knowledge of the 
construction and use of the common implements and machines employed 
upon the farm is considered necessary, and here the mechanical feature 
of the college proves especially valuable. 

The line of work undertaken in the study of crop-culture, of course, 
varies in different States, attention being particularly given to the 
staple crops. After discussing the subjects of tillage and soil-dressing, 
Some such works as Johnson’s How Crops Grow, and How Crops 
Feed are made the basis of instruction. Then, 1f opportunity be 
given for manual labor, students are taught practically the manage- 
ment of the growing crops, their gathering and preparation for use or 
for the markets. 

Along with this strictly agricultural course, the study of stock- 
raising is pursued. Beginning with the use of a text-book upon the 
different breeds of domestic animals, their characteristics, habits, and 
respective adaptability to climate, ete., stock-breeding and stock-feed- 
ing are successively treated. In this work the investigations of the 
experiment stations, where experiments with the different breeds of 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, etc., are continually being conducted, can 
be very advantageously made use of. In colleges maintaining a chair 
of veterinary science, lectures and recitations are given in this con- 
nection on pathology and therapeutics. 

Frequently the departments of horticulture and of botany are sep- 
arate, but in the majority of cases they are united, the one preparing 
for advanced work in the other. Horticulture, as the term is commonly 
understood when applied to college instruction, embraces market gar- 
dening, landscape gardening, fruit culture, floriculture, and often even 
forestry. Structural botany is made the basis for the study of plant 
diseases, excellent facilities for which are afforded by the well equipped 
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laboratories and the greenhouses now connected with nearly all the 
horticultural departments. . 

The application of the science of economic entomology to the preven- 
tion of damage to vegetation and live stock by injurious insects, the 
composition and application of insecticides, ete., is a branch of biological 
science which of late years has taken a deservedly prominent place in 
the agricultural courses everywhere. 

Of all the branches related to agriculture none is of more real import- 
ance than that in which all modern agricultural science has its origin, 
namely, chemistry. Agricultural chemistry, for which a preparation in 
general chemistry is necessary, embraces, in the courses of the agricul- 
tural colleges, the origin and formation of soils, their analysis, and their 
adaptation to crop culture; the analysis of manures and fertilizers; the 
composition of foods; the analysis of fodder plants; the chemistry of 
stock feeding, and the analysis and testing of dairy products. 

_ Dairying and other special branches of agricultural industry are tfre- 
quently taken up in detail in the fourth or senior year of the regular col: 
lege course tn agriculture, while the course is generally completed by 
lectures on rural economy and farm law. In States where some one crop 
ot line of agricultural work is especially important to the business inter- 
ests of the people, courses, or schools of instruction, for advanced study 
in that subject have been established, as, for instance, the sugar school, 
connected with the University of Nebraska; the dairy school, connected 
with the University of Wisconsin; and the course in grape culture and 
wine-making, offered by the agricultural college of the University of 
California. : 

As an illustration of a course of study prescribed in a purely agri- 
cultural college, and one which is framed to comply in every particular 
with the intentions of the Federal endowment acts, the following sched- 
ule of work in the Massachusetts Agricultural College is selected. The 
figures denote the number of hours per week devoted to the different 
branches. 
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& 
Course of study, Massachu- 
FIRST YEAR. 


Botany and horti- Zoology and veter- | 


Terms. Agriculture. elie. Chemistry. inary science. 
call eases Climagtolocy ....... 2| Botany —struc- 5 | Chemistry—prin- 5 |......-............-.. 
tural. ciples and met- 
| alloids. | 
Neier | MEAL ACCOMMESs MIS 12) eee eere eeieetere eis seers Mctalseeeereee cee 0 FPR ance codon 
tory of agricul- , 
ture. ‘ : 
rey ood a ae Live stock, tools .. 5 Bot ea 5 | Mineralogy .....- 4 | nae asinecie sentence 
ca | 
SECOND YEAR. 
dal, -tcccn- Soils—tilage and 5 | Botany—eco- 5 | Geology ......... 4 | oa6-da eine eee | 
drainage. nonic. | 
Winter ..-.| Mixed farniing, ro- 2 | Laboratory work. 4 |.-...........-.-...--- Anatomy and 5 
tation of crops. | physiology. 
OUI see Manures, grains, 5 | Horticulture..... She cece Su eee deem eee ine oa Siete teeter 
and forage crops. | 
THIRD YEAR. 
ial lees Farm implements, 2 | Market garden- 6 |.--......-.....-....-- Zodlogy —labora- 8 
harvesting and ing. tory work. 
storing crops. | 
Wanteneees|pere pane GO nan ds 2ilyaeeteemee scree eee Laboratory work.10 | Zodlogy.......... 31 
transportation of [ | 
crops, markets. 
SPUD eee Special crops, farm 1! Forestryandland- 6 | Laboratory work. 5 | Entomology...... 7 | 
roads. scape gardening. | 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Mallee oes Breeding and care 4 Laboratory work, 8 | Comparative anat- 3 
of live stock. chemistry of fer- omy of domestic 
tilizers. ¥ animals. 
eterinary science 5 ; 
Winter ....| Dairy farming..... 3 |} Lectures, law, ete. |! Qroanic.......--- 3 | Veterinary science 5 | 
| 
SprMceee Agricultural re- 3 Chemical indus- 3 | Geology.......-.. 3 


view, discussions. tries. Veterinary science 5 
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setts Agricultural College. 
FIRST LEAR. 


| Mathematics. Languages. | DES eee Military exercises. 
ADU S) tes Sen Soremmees D | MMe een eaiins s+ 3 | Composition ......... eae newt ee ene g 

| Algebraand geometry 5| Latin .......-........ 4 | Free-hand drawing .. 6 | Tactics, halfterm... 1 

Gr eOUCUPy sees et = = 2) Oe eae ae D | COMpPOSIUOI cso. pl [peer ne eee eerie j 


| 


SECOND YEAR. 


MPIC OIOMECLZY = annem - Ap eT eT er tere ope eerste 5 | Composition.......c.. 1) Tactics, hall termes 
REewSuraviOn.....>+-< See uC Litera ees 54 Mechanical drawing. 5 |s.. nescence pee 2 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Mee hamiee—aleihs, 8) | Ieuhieyave abil reoenlser 8) coaanoncasnerecoeenooae tee momen ccecer docsatancc 3 
friction, ete. sition. 

Physies—sound and 4 | English literature ... 5 Composition ......... LL. wtctadeccse—e 3 
heat. 

Physics—light and 3 English literature... 4 | Composition......... Lo lcccueskc coe 3 
electricity. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


—— 


Re ee ees 2 sisisieeinnee = Mental science....... 4 | Composition and de- 1 | Military science.1 to 3 
bate. 

PE LOOUOIO Sy gee eee = 2 |(P-oliiieal economy... 0 Cone ae and de- 1 | Military science.1 to 3 
; ate. 

bode bd GS CCe ee a ee Constitutional history 5 | Composition......... 1 | Military science.1 to 3 
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No other college may be said to offer a more successfully adjusted 
course than this, although in several instances particular departments 
have been more completely developed. It will be noticed that mathe- 
maties are not carried as far in this course as in perhaps the majority 
of agricultural colleges, and yet for all practical purposes the instruc- 
tion in that department would seem to be sufficient. Again, what 
might be called a weak spot in the course is the entire omission of 
German, a language really almost necessary for original agricultural 
research. 

While the Massachusetts Agricultural College in many respects 
might serve as a model institution of its kind, itis to be remembered 
that its opportunities have been exceptional. By the division of the 
Federal endowment funds between this college and the Institute of 
Technology at Boston, the whole of the portion received could be used 
for the specific purposes of its organization. No funds are required to 
be expended for, and, what is more important, no time need be given to 
any other line of work than that of agriculture and its kindred sciences. 
The course above given is the only course offered by the college. 

Somewhat in contrast to the last are the following: 


Maine State College of Agriculture.—Outline of course of two years in agriculture 


FIRST YEAR. 


First term. Seeond term. 
Strncetural and physiological botany. Plant analysis and horticulture. 
Gencral chemistry. Agricultural chemistry. 


Farm accounts and rural and business | Drainage and road construction. 
law. Plane trigonometry and surveying, or 
Plane geometry or agricultural physics. entomology. 


SECOND YEAR. 


First term. Second term. 
Horticulture. Stock feeding and dairying. 
Agricultural chemistry. Stock breeding and veterinary science. 
Animal anatomy and physiology. Civil government. 
Political economy. Geology and meteorology. 


Outline of course of one year in agriculture. 


First term. Second term. 
Botany and horticulture. ; Plant analysis and horticulture, 
General and agricultural chemistry. Agricultural chemistry. 
Animal anatomy and physiology. Stock feeding and dairying. 


Farm accounts and rural and business | Stock breeding and veterinary science. 
law. 

These courses are typical “short courses” in agriculture. The needs 
of the farmer, from an educational point of view, can best be met by 
offering to him as nearly as possible just such an opportunity as he 
himself thinks it to his advantage to accept. The long period of four 
years, requiring attendance during many of the busiest seasons on the 
farm, at the time, too, when the young man’s value as a farm hand is 
just beginning to be appreciated, deters many from entering the agri- 
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cultural colleges; just how many it is difficult to say. As a means to 
secure to such young men the benefits of an institution endowed 
especially for the education of the farming classes, short courses in 
agticulture, and in some cases in horticulture and in veterinary science, 
have been devised. The manner of conducting these courses is not the 
saine everywhere, but it is a mistake to say that the effort is to crowd 
a four years’ course into two years or one year. They are as care- 
fully arranged and as judiciously adjusted as the longer. agricultural 
courses. The two courses above given are fair examples of a two 
years’ and a one year’s course. 

The following course is that offered by the Michigan Agricultural 
College, as the result of a gradual growth since the organization of the 
college: j 


Agricultural course, Michigan Agricultural College. 


Terms. Virst year. Second year. Third year. Fourth year. 
Tours Tours. Hours. | Hours. 
1) es Algebra .. 2 Agriculture—lec- ALON feces ence 2 | Botany or forestry... 10 
Ancient TUECS Tce ss 5 | Laboratory practice. 1| Chemical physics.... 10 
WStOnyee, BOW Ae bra ee cs .cc = 2 | Organic chemistry.. 5 | Veterinary Science .. 5 
English... 5 Botany—lectures 5 © Phy S1CS anen- seme e D Ih 200l0Sya 5522 eee eee 5 
Geometry. mo WE GCOMCILy... --.-.0-. 3 | Moral philosophy... 5 | Laboratory practice.. 3 
| Rhevtoric- [Surveying ........ 2 SBlowpipe analysis... 5 | Two essays, speeches. 
He AS rears 2 | Trigonometry soe) Ole DUAL eSpcire «2 --..- 1 | 
Essays. Essays and speeches. 
Winter ..| Agricul- IEMA? Gogakassnoc 9 Analytical chemis- Civil engineering.... 5 
ture .... 5| American litera- ED Yee vie eens 10 | United States Consti- 
Algebra .. 3 UU Geers rer steerare aol) Horticulture....-..- 5 TWHOM ee sree eee 5 
Drawine=. lO Rhetoric... ...5-... on Physiolosy =. 2.5... - 5 | United States _ his- 
Geometry. 2 | Rhetoricals-....-... 2) Laborator SW onoeaeaces 15 LOLY 22s secre 5 
Rhetoric- Military tactics... 5 | Shakespeare........ dU Greolosty 2 eaccerreeeet 5 
Stree: 2 Military tactics - 5 | Horticulture......... 5 
| Essays and speeches. Meteorology ..--.-..-- 5 
Veterinary science -. 5 
Spring...| Algebra .. 3 | Systematic botany 2] Agriculture ........ 5 | English literature... 4 
otamace.. 5 | Chenistry-.co.... 5 Agr icultural chem- GID oes te 1 
Geometry. 2 | Chemical manipu- PSUR cee. See ws sets ec 5 | Political economy. 5 
Rhetoric.. 5 LOS). 2250 < 2! Entomology ....-.-.. 5 | Finance lectures..... 5 
Landscape garden- | laboratory practice. 2°| Iogic 222 .3.222 5-6. 5 
HVS) eGir Sean ee 5 | Shakespeare........ it Veterinary science .. 5 
eee eee oa 5 | Essays. Quantitative analysis 10 


Rbetoricals|]-. - <1 2 | Speeches. 


One of the greatest difficulties with which the movement in behalf of 
agricultural education in the United States has had to contend has 
been that of extending the benefits of the schools established and main- 
tained by the Federal grants to the farmers themselves, and to the 
sons of farmers, who are unable from lack of time or any other cause 
to attend the college for the whole period covered by the course or often 
even for the time of a single session. Various plans have been pro- 
posed to meet this difficulty; short courses have been offered, as 
above described, and farmers’ institutes and clubs have been organ- 
ized in pursuance of the university extension plan. But a scheme 
has been adopted within the last two years in several of the Western 
States by which such students may receive much really practical in- 
struction at the university or college by means of lecture courses ex- 
tending over a single month. As an example, the following is the 
“short course for farmers” offered by the University of Nebraska: 
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Short course for farmers—(Lour lectures daily). 


[Delivered at the University of Nebraska in February, 1892.] 


1. Good government. 19. 
2. State education. 20. 
3. Practical education. eile 
4, Anatomy and physiology of horses | 22. 
and catile. 23. 
5. The vineyard and small fruit garden. 24, 
6. Wind-breaks and hedges. PD 
7. Electricity applied to vegetable | 27. 
growth (2 lectures). 28. 
8. Soundness in animals. 
9. Horses’ feet. 29. 
10. Stable and farm hygiene. 
11. Infectious diseases of stock. | 30. 
12. Breeds of cattle. 
13. Cattle foods. 31. 
14. Stock-breeding—heredity. 32. 
15. Stock-breeding—principles of prog- | 33. 
ress. 34, 
16. Sheep and wool interests. 35. 
17. Plant structure. 36. 
18. Plant growth. 


Plant foods. 

Flowers and reproduction. 

Seeds and germination. 

General propagation. 

The apple orchard. 

Climatology. 

Sugar beets (3 lectures). 

Sugar production. 

Structure, development and _ trans- 
formation of insects. 

Life histories and habits of insects: 
Remedies. 

Insect enemies of garden and forest 
vegetation. 

Insect enemies of grains and grasses. 

Insect enemies of domestic animals. 

A few geological hints. 

The old-time racers. 

A drop of the water we drink. 

Inoculation, with practical instruc- 
tion in all methods. 


The last schedule—that of the Kansas Agricultural College—illus- 
trates the manner in which the agricultural and mechanieal work may 


be combined in a single course. 


Course of study, Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Terms. | First year. Second year. 
15) ee Algebra, English | Geometry, element- 
analy sis, geomet- | ary chemistry, hor- 
rical drawing, in- ticulture, industrial. 
dustrial. 
| 
Winter ..| Algebra, English Geometry (completed), | 
composition, book- aericulture or 
keeping, free- household economy, 
hand drawin g,in-| organic chemistry 
dustrial. and mineralogy, 
twelve lectures on 
military science, in- 
dustrial (cookin Oy. 
Spring...| Algebra, English | Anatomy and phy si- 
structure, botany, ology, entomology, 
industrial (car- analy tical chemis- 
pentry orsewing).| try, twelve lectures 
on military science, 
industrial(farm and 
garden or dairy). 
INSTRUCTION IN THE 


Third year. Fourth year. 
Trigonometry aud | Agricultureor litera- 
surveying, agricul- ture, physies and 
tural chemistry, meteorology, psy- 
general history, in- chology, indus- 
dustrial (farm and trial. 
garden). 
Mechanics, constitu. | Logic, zodlogy, 


tional history and 
civil government, 
rhetoric, industrial. 


Civil engineering or 
hygiene, phys sics, 
English literature, 
perspective draw- 


ing, drafting, indus- 


trial. 


MECHANICAL COLLEGES. 
. The history of manual training has been too often written to need 


more than a brief notice here. 


seded the old system of apprenticeship in the industrial arts. 


structural botany, 
veterinary science 
or floriculture, in- 
dustrial. 


Geology, political 
economy, an elect- 
ive in agriculture, 
horticulture, me- 
chanics or related 
sciences, indus- 
trial. 


MECHANIC ARTS IN AGRICULTURAL AND 


It may properly be said to have super- 


In 


Europe it is not wholly a modern idea, but in the United States it has 
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only reached anything like complete development within the present 
generation. The first regular manual training school established 
in this country was that at St. Louis, connected with the Washington 
University. Its founder was Dr. C. M. Woodward, under whose direc- 
tion it is still continued, and is generally recognized as among the fore- 
most schools of its kind in the United States. Unlike the movement 
for the advancement of agricultural education, the manual training 
idea was at once received into popular favor. Its practical utility was 
so thoroughly apparent, and the results of its work so immediately 
available, that a demand for departments of industrial training or 
mechanic arts arose in all parts of the country, and especially in the 
cities and manufacturing towns. This demand was in many places 
speedily met by the establishment of such departments by private and 
incorporated institutions of learning, by the founding of special manual 
training schools by the States and by individuals, and, in recent years, 
not a few of the States have introduced work of an industrial nature as 
part of the regular course of the public schools. 

Thus in many of the colleges endowed by the act of 1862 the me- 
chanic arts received attention from the first. In 1890, nearly all the 
State beneficiaries were found to have at least rudimentary mechan- 
ical departments. What each college has accomplished in this line 
since that time, with the aid of the last Federal endowment, will appear 
in the following sketches of their work. 

An idea of the proportion observed in the expenditure of the fund for 
mechanical departments and for all other departments allowed by the 
act of Congress may be obtained from the following table, which 
shows the percentage of the total expenditure for the year ended June 
30, 1892, which was applied to the department of mechanic arts: 


Per || | Per 

State Amount meats | State. | Amount. | bent: 
ie a Geo ic sicci ppl aa-ee seen | gze7| 29 
PNG eliz: Met tet ereierelalera/syane: ale 12\=y=/2 ci vee' IA thet SOn |W ANLISSOitd! soem cesses eee ees Gh 208 19 
BAMICANSAS eee ewsciss es ccescies occ s 15, 840 GIS | Nevada 2. 2ccsccsceccce ss sceseee 5, 740 33 
(alhitionma apr teasac< asielsia.alciclae7a 11, 802 36 | New Hampshire sapnusisyeie alee neta ag 4, 156 24 
OlOVaM OV se ncwacesann.ce pees hec ein 3, 238 D1} rene BIGNICO ei ciee eee cine ener 4 | 5,603 oul 
ID@EMIRE so ac obbceedaebecnEDGodaLe 29, 508 AQol Nien MOnKe ce coca cee sine eee bie2o, 292 66 
alm Ul nearer ne ee ee cle cree ay l04) 1 Ort kites coe: 6, 753 28 
GEIB) ooccbanccoRneeneeneeearaas 5, 207 TIS ONO Beers ys se eeeisl-'s te eee ees ue 20 
ANG OTS eerie seers ec faints esis ce ere = 12, 750 Si] POMMS VIVANT ace sss cicscoea/aye sl 3, 833 14 
pln lien yepememmec ate cciicicicierscisee ee 0,221 Sle (PS Omtlil) a lsotameecsecere ere eee Bold 11 
Te iincesacS 556 Cone BE OG ee See eee 6, 608 AIG GR CMMESSCCeeec sae aawe eee ee eee 8, 294 ai 
WS G1 eee ere alee tareeiei= < crs core cic sia! 7, 865 Bee illo Mend: Rieaam non Aen dac See aeSee Cree | 13,533 38 
SBT Het Cleavieriot tates es cf alee la cinlejeieia c= 20, 918 Doe WMA ewe sete eee se ese cece el 1, 456 Ul 
IL MUSA soo osAoee cope eee aore 3, 085 OG Meier Omibrere mere ccce etn menere 14, 267 46 
PNiauin) Cepeme ea crea seis sieisis ves csni- 6, 773 Dee | | NST OUI fe aro ave arcie le epeveleyerarore tetera 5, 372 Be 
PN ifetgicgl eu pete eretoeretalece, cyecotel ie) e/ae crc <' 3, 319 D2 Nest, Winrgimia, 22 2cece cen cena 4, 268 oi 
IMEISSACIUSCEUS see tee eae oaciee cas 800 ST Al ANAIRYXO) TISOUY ces reemcematooocoosad 6, 800 40 
WEENIE tT pa ooo Sane eeene ean neneer 3, 300 19! i) Wyoming? 22 cc..s-ccceeescsce ce 4, 049 13 
INISIMES Ol esac cm ce saree ee Smee 7, 326 38 


| 


This table, it will be noticed, gives the expenditure and ratio by 
States, and not by colleges. In one sense such a comparison is some- 
what misleading, as in some instances, where the most complete me- 
chanical departments are maintained, the expenditure for that purpose 
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during the year was small. In general, where the ratio has been high- 
est, it has been due to the purchase of equipment for a department 
that was but poorly supplied before, or where no such department had 
before existed. 

There are now in almost every State manual training schools, other 
than those maintained as departments of the agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges; but with few exceptions their facilities for instruction can 
hardly be compared with those possessed by the latter institutions. 
Where the shops for the mechanic arts have been for some years in 
operation it has been found necessary to replace a portion of their 
equipment every few years, so constant is the improvement in all kinds | 
of mechanical apparatus. Asa result the expense of keeping up such 
shops to the highest standard of usefulness is comparatively great. 

The States, by appropriating funds for the erection of mechanical 
buildings, have done much to render the development of the depart- 
ments of mechanic arts possible. Without such aid the benefits of the 
Federal grant would have been seriously limited in this line of work. 

There are two wholly different plans of instruction to be found in 
different colleges in the United States where shop work is madea part 
of the course. The one known as the Russian system is based upon 
the idea that every piece of work undertaken by the student in the 
shops should have a distinct educational value; no time is expended in 
the production of articles for use or for the market. [Every operation 
from the first to the last mechanical exercise is to be considered as a 
link in the chain of the complete mechanical course. The other method 
of instruction is to employ students in the making of articles of value, 
to teach them more by continual practice than by detailed instruction, 
often to employ them out of doors in performing carpenter’s or smith’s 
work, and, in general, to make them learn by doing. It is noticeable 
that the most successful schools are those where neither the one nor the ° 
other plan is strictly adhered to, but where constant practice in the use of 
tools is required, while at the same time no student is allowed to under- 
take work for which he has not been previously prepared. The great ad- 
vantage which the so-called Russian system has over a course that is 
wholly or mainly utilitarian lies simply in the fact that it is a system, 
and a system which makes possible the development of manual me- 
chanical training aS a Science. The difference in final results obtained 
is that the one method tends to produce a skilled laborer, the other a 
master mechanic; but it is well known that without a union of practice 
and system little can be done toward producing either. . 

A eareful study of the organization of the mechanical departments of 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges discloses the fact that the 
more complete the equipment of these departments, the greater the 
facilities for instruction, and the higher the standard of work in the 
mathematical and physical sciences, the stronger is the tendency to 
get away from the purely industrial cast of the shop-work and to make 
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the manual labor required partake more of the nature of laboratory 
practice. One sometimes hears it said that it is only the lower grade 
institutions which attempt to prepare students for the practice of a 
trade; but this is manifestly an unjust stricture upon the work of cer- 
tain colleges whose functions must necessarily be of a somewhat pecu- 
liar nature, as, for instance, the colored schools and the colleges re- 
cently established in the newer States. It must be remembered that, 
like everything else, a perfect mechanical course can only be main- 
tained as the result of a gradual and long-continued growth. It would 
be clearly absurd to prescribe a highly technical course of mechanics 
when the previous training of the pupils was wholly inadequate. 

Another rather surprising fact to be noticed in regard to these de- 
partments is the ease and rapidity with which they have generally 
been organized and equipped, and the readiness with which the regu- 
lar college work has adjusted itself to the new conditions introduced 
thereby. It might reasonably have been expected that some difficulty 
would be experienced in their harmonious assimuation with the rest of 
the course. But such has not been the case. They seem, in fact, to 
meet exacily a long-felt want, to fall naturally, as it were, into symmet- 
rical coéperation with all other departments. Instead of being, as was 
anticipated by some, mere abnormal excrescences upon the legitimate 
eurricula—uncongenial attachments to be “carried,” because the law 
provided for them—they have become the source of very material ad- 
vantage to the institutions, and where conscientiously and intelligently 
developed, there is almost no department that is not benefited by their 
work. 

In looking at the provisions made by the colleges for the mechanical 
departments, we are at once struck by the very liberal policy on the 
whole adopted, as regards their apparatus and preparation for suc- 
cessful work. While some colleges, whose limited means oblige them 
to make a modest beginning, have been unable to furnish separate 
buildings for this purpose, most of them possess very conveniently ar- 
ranged shops. These are usually three or four in number, a carpenter’s 
shop, a forge room, a furnace room (or one room for both kinds of work), 
and a machine shop. Separate tools are provided for each student in 
all bench work, and often many of the most frequently used power 
machines, such as lathes and saws. In the forge room, or, as it is 
sometimes more properly called, the blacksmith’s shop, each student 
or set of students is given the use of a fire, an anvil, and the necessary 
smith’s tools. In the furnace room or foundry, benches, one or more 
large furnaces, and frequently a large cupola, are provided. The 
most elaborate equipment is that of the machine shop, which includes the 
steam plantand electric plant, milling machines, drills, ete. The yearly 
advancement in physical scitnee makes this department the most diffi- 
eult to maintain properly, as the first cost of the plant is not always 
the greatest. 
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The best idea of the equipments of such shops can be found by taking 
a single institution as illustrating their general nature. For this pur- 
pose the following statement, taken from the recent announcement of 
the engineering department of the University of Tennessee, is given. 
It must not be imagined, however, that all of the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges are as well supplied with mechanical apparatus as is 
this university. I select it because of its almost complete equipment. 
The facilities for foun’ry work, alone, are wanting. The shops are in 
a separate three-story building. 


WOOD-WORKING SHOPS (2). 


The first of these is a room about forty by thirty-five fect, furnished with benches 
having drawers and lockers for tools. Each of these has a Yale lock, with its 
special key. The lockers stand on the benches and contain a full set of tools 
for the exercises to be performed, each containing four planes, five chisels, back- 
saw, square, level, gauge, measuring rule, cividers, hammer, mallet, oilstone, oil 
can, and brad awl. <A casein this room contains the additional tools for general 
use, such as rip and cross-cut saws, bits and bit stocks. A quick working and 
easily handled vise of iron is attached to the benches, one for each tool case. 

The second room contains twelve specd lathes for wood turning, with a full set 
of tools for each lathe, kept in convenient reach ona toolrack. The tools are those 
required for turning and boring light work. : 

All the heavicr power machines for wood working are placed in another room on 
the ground floor. They form a complete set for reducing lumber from its rough state 
to finished pieces of any kind, ready to be used for pattern making, cabinetwork or 
carpentry. They include a surface planer, jointer, shaper or friezer, combined rip 
and cross-cut circular saw, boring machine, jig saw, roll turner, and mortising ma- 
chine. All these tools are new and of the best designs. 


Drying kiln. 


Connected with the wood shops is a model drying kiln. A system of steam pipes 
is so arranged as to give any desired temperature, this regulation being necessary 
to prevent chinking and splitting of boards by too rapid drying when green. The 
racks are so arranged as to permit of the removal of any piece of lumber desired 
without unpiling. 

BLACKSMITH SHOP. 


This shop has six power blast forges, of the Buffalo Forge Company’s manufacture. 
A full set of tools for light and medium work is provided for each forge, including 
hammers, sledges, tongs, chisels, bolt-hcaders, flatters, fullers of several forms and 
sizes, squares, calipers, and all other tools for work which can be handled by two 
men. The smoke is drawn away from the forges by a large exhaust fan. Suitable 
benches and blacksmiths’ vises are slso provided. 


MACHINE SIIOP. 


The machine shop is fitted up with twelve benches and vises for use in chipping, 
filing, and the general work of fitting together the various parts of a machine. 
There is also an equipment of all the tools needed for the general work of the ma- 
chinist. These tools are also of the best and newest designs of workmanship. 
They were selected with a view to showing all the general and more important 
special methods used in iron working. They include engine and spced lathes, planer, 
shaper, heavy and sensitive drill presses, universal milling machine, Wniversal 
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reamer and milling cutter, grinder and emery tool grinder. They compose the tools 
for working iron, stecl, and other metals, whether soft cnough to be eut by other 
metals, or so hard as to necessitate being ground into form. 


POWER. 


Power is furnished by a Sweet straight-line engine and a boiler, the latter located 
inanannex. The engine runs all the machines during the day and at night is belted 
to the dynamos in the same room, for lighting the university buildings and grounds. 
The boiler, aside from supplying steam to the engines, heats the building and drying 
kilns by either direct connection to the heating coils, or with exhaust from the engine. 

The room for mechanical drawing is in the third story of this building. 

Since the courses offered in the mechanical departments vary greatly 
in the amount undertaken and the character of the work possible with 
the equipment possessed, no general outline that could be given would 
be applicable to all or to any great number of the colleges. But the 
following list of the more usual operations and principles with which 
students are familiarized will at least convey an idea of the general 
scope of such instructions. 

In the wood-working shop.—Bench work, carpeutry, pattern making, 
wood turning, cabinet making, joining, box making, frame construction, 
and, in some cases, the use of wood carvers’ tools. 

In the metal-working shop.—Bench work, forge and anvil work, mold- 
ing and casting, brazing, soldering, sheet-metal work, welding, center- 
ing and drilling, the making and tempering of tools, and clipping, fil- 
ing, and general vise work. Instruction is also given in the manage- 
ment of the fire and the ordinary work of the blacksmith shop. 

In the machine-shop.—tThe study of the principles of mechanism and 
machine construction, the principles of steam, electric, and hydraulic 
machines; machine work with lathes, the use of drilling, planing, test- 
ing, and milling machines, machine design, and the construction of com- 
plete machines from parts made in the wood and metal working shops. 

In all of these departments mechanical drawing is made a part of the 
entire course, and students are required to work from their own draw- 
Ings. 

When a full course in mechanical engineering is offered, the work of 
the shops is frequently of a more technical nature, and is in some de- 
eree supplemental tosuchacourse. The study of the mechanics of ma- 
chinery, of the strength of materials, of valve gear and link motion, of 
boilers, machinery of transmission, motors, electrical machinery, ther- 
modynamies, building and building materials, bridge and road con- 
struction, sewerage, etc., is aided to no slight degree by a practical 
knowledge of tools and machinery. In many colleges distinct courses 
in mechanical engineering and in the mechanic arts are not offered, 
the two being united. Some local differences in the courses will be 
found, too, resulting from dissimilar industrial conditions and from 
demands for special kinds of skilled labor. 

Two institutions—the Institute of Technology, at Boston, and the 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute—have. distinctly made mechanics, the- 

oretical and applied, the most prominent features of their organizations. 
The following is the mechanical engineering course of the University 

of Tennessee: 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

Hours per week. 

First | Second 

term. | term. 
Trigonometry, anady tical ecometry, anil CAICULUS teen. nee cesses anne seem ee eee 5 5 
Oe crip e MeOMetTy, MECHANICS since. oceue clos cn eae ae eee eee eee ae ee | 2 2 
MUMS Ey oa oom aa ww in wn nn nn i eee ee 3 5 
SOON Ane a ee en SRA eee er Ree AHS OSE Sec GOn uh OEAuOor 3 3 
Shopw OY ooh oc ctl cscs ns pesecececenecscn eee sneces ln: viene een rae 3 5} 
ANT C TAL AGEL CS rere: so eieie'ele erm oe a ein sie vetracahfieje a's oienstea/ ae Perele mieteke er tar te Sie eet eet eee 1 1 
JUNIOR YEAR. 
Daterminants calculus; least squares; mathenmatics:.--.-ees= soos e sce oe eee eee ee 3 3 
ERT EOTEtICA MECHANICS so veesiciasctelc ei = sare terete a eereye er opcirc eevee ane creer rere reneere ee e 3 3 
ERGINETILALICS SINC CHANICS! cece eyes oro cco a ereraiavraye cporeyeyes cles ore iay oat act eee 3 loa 
Materiais, HISCWAIIES | ocoseg. ee Soest loe cen sates o le se: ieee ene 3 
MPULViSUC Sivtersre cies es (a casa yom Sere ci cic es siea ow ais/uyae arn Siac wieyataare atolsis a/eraaeieyeravatsterste eieversentesietert tet 3 3 
ADD) real Oyerertetsterersre nie a's reverie elas lc(aler cla 2 =a) o,ctsaeistavs ctayavercecteisreve err eiave ers erence a eet etre eee 3 3 
STON WO le Kareeete rete secon oncrarcin clmtore Lyons wale roe nice aicts aiauats =a oveiw eae avays) tous suet haa ereevaeat ate errant ese rnaas 3 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

peorctrcal mre WaMICS 2 soe se cereus Sere ave ete cveleveta eleva) Sesate sre teeere ays tel arate reverie epee eee eee | 5 | peace 
Prime anlovelaa Mee MINICS: « . ax«dcigs oie eaece eee eee s <ase% ee vaste ee nee eeenes samen | 2 5 
PIV SUC S Barter estes ie st ia cca sate oe ws cieitsse rs che Pate ufo, aiete eter crayetey=lunt oct ye pe ae eee eee Pepe 3 3 
MIC amelesiGm IM tes. oi. once cen lene naee dence nancies ee ee ere | 3 | 3 
Machine construction, MVC CIVAITC ALES ee crys Sere ee re ey ee ke 3 [---22--- 
DEER OG ny Orel CLA MLG VEUS seers eras etcreerara ctat= ere (eyeies | atatere ie erate teres earners Hae Seesmic ae | eae J) eG 
BUNS pe eee Os hace teen oa oon eee ae oe 


The equipment of the shops for the work in mechanics and mechanic 
arts of this course has been described above. 

The following excellent course is offered by the University of Wyo- 
ming. It may be taken as typical of the work being done in the more 
progressive of the Western States: 


Course of Study, College of Mechanic Arts, University of Wyoming. 


| 


- {| Fall term. Algebra. Rhetoric. Physics. Free-hand | Elocution. 
a t | drawing. | 
= }{| Winter term.; Algebra. | Bookkeeping. | Physics. Free-hand | Elocution. 
Bi | | drawing. 
© || Spring term. | Geometry | Bookkeeping. | Rhetoric (ad- | Mechani ical | Rhetorical 
me | (plane). vanced). drafting. work. 
i) Fall term. Geometry | FrenchorGer-| Physics (ad- | Mechanical| Rhetorical 
5 | (plane). man. vanced). {| drafting. work. 
= j, Winter term.| Geometry | FrenchorGer-| Descriptive | Mechanical | Rhetorical 
a (solid). | man. geometry. drafting. work. 
2 Spring term. Trigonometry.) FrenchorGer-| Surveying. | Mechanical! Rhetorical 
nm | man, drafting. work. 
(|; Fall term. Differential | FrenchorGer-! Inorganic Mechanical | Rhetorical 
: ealenhis. man. | chemistry. drafting. work. 
a | | Winter term. Integral cal- | French orGer- Chem istry- Analytical Rhetorical 
‘S culus. man. tests and geometry. work. 
= | metals. 
2 Spring term. | Aualytic me- French or Ger- | Mechanics of | Kinematic | Rhetorical 
U | _chanies. man. niaterials. drawing. work. 
Fall term. Analytic me- | English liter-| Thermody- | Elements of | Rhetorical 
i chanics. ature. namics. mechanism. work. 
a Winter term. Steam en- | Astronomy. Machine de-| Mac hine| Thesis work. 
we gine. sign. drafting. 
os Spring term. ' Electricity and) Hydraulics. Laboratory ; Thesis work 
magnetism. work in en- completed. 
l gincering. 
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In Arizona one of the most important questions with which the farm- 
ing communities have to deal is that of irrigation. The manner in 
which this is made a prominent feature in the enginecring course of the 
University of Arizona is here shown, beginning with the second term 
of the junior grade: 

JUNIOR YEAR. 


Winter term. ; Spring term. 
Higher algebra. Analytical geometry. 
Chemistry of soils. Physics. 
Geology. Irrigation hydraulics. 
German. Hydraulic practice. 
Drawing. German. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Fall term, Winter term. Spring ternv. 
Calculus. Farm and irrigation laws. | Canals, reservoirs. 
Meteorology. | Hydraulics. Political economy. 
Astromony. Calculus. Strength of materials. 
Hydraulics. Constitutional history. German. 

German. German. Field practice. 
Hydraulic practice. Engineering, practice. 


The folowing course in mechanic arts, offered by the Pennsylvania 
State College, illustrates the manner of division of studies and shopwork 
and drawing adopted in that college. The department is thoroughly 
well equipped for its work: 


Pennsylvania State College, course in mechanic arts. 


g 3 
| : eal? = ig 
Year. | Sessions. Studies. z g Shopwork and drawing. ae 
oF 5 
aa 5 
First .. Pail)_2.4$United States history -...........-- 3 Pe CaTLpentry: seeess ac nae | 6 
| AGH OG. 4 an oaoooscpeconceDaendae 4 Hree-hand drawing ...-......-- 4 
Advanced English analysis......... 5 
\Writieere || Buloreliniey, Seite Sees ase aeeenonoor 5 | Carpentry and joinery.......... 3 
FO GUSN fo: Js ceca e ciascendawowalen ¢ 5 | Model and object drawing ...... 5 
Wnitedistates history <2... -..<m..- -% 5 . 
Sree wes ORCL aos. cage tens case a see ae ceceee DAB COGst Wein See occ ee oo 8 
English analysis Be DOCS OWING ood occas = eee 4 
Bookkeeping) 22.2.2. .c-eesces sicie 4 
Secongw walle 4) fen clish composition....-.<.<.-.--.- Ba eeattern Making ..6..<0 26s ceeeed 4 
PCO Aisa diese om erusans cae airees 5 | Geometrical drawing .........-. 4 
JOU GIES) anon coneoree seas caoeocscocns 4 
Syenterey) GeOMCUY oo n...0.6. eee cess sc cimee en DUNE OLCIND co cenc cee cat east ees 4 
Algebra ces iSeleleteis asleccieeleniersete eee 5 | Orthographic projection and in- 
AR SICS soa cles Sates sess clces oo See s 4 WOT WINS. Bone saaseasesusaos: 5 
| Spring..| Geometry and algebra...........-.. POL CIS oer: oicye.c rae eee 4 
AMP MCdeaLithimetieCee.s 12-22 ee oe 3 | Mechanical GER INE Gono coocod 6 
Civil government anf English...... 5 
Mime alles A Aloehza ald geometry....:...-..-.-. GuIPENgIS ewok nee eres cron eee 8 
Workshop appliances .............. 4) Mechanical drawing............ 8 
Waa 5) (eosin? saa aaconeneocccogcson doce. 34) Machine tool worls <<... - <2. se. 8 
PTI SON OMIC LI ss ceca cies n secs se oe @ i Wetail drawing <6. c0c.c.s o-2 ee, 8 
SUIS LOT) Coyeepeneres lee erel 2 «alo niele wieteiete ta 4 
Spring..| Trigonometry and surveying....... 5ipetachine tool workers ses. sess 10 
Mie chamisms snc -\\ceccrss ssn sate oy Machine drawings - 4220.4... 10 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL INSTRUCTION FOR COLORED 
STUDENTS. 


In section 1 of the act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, for the 
more complete endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, it is especially provided— 

That no money shall be paid out under this act to any State or Territory for the 
support and maintenance of a college where a distinction of-race or color is made in 
the admission of students, but the establishment and maintenance of such colleges 
separately for white and colored students shall be held to be a compliance with the 
provisions of this act, if the funds received in such State or Territory be equitably 
divided as hereinafter set forth. 

And further, that the legislature of any State or Territory establish- 
ing and maintaining such separate institutions for white and colored 
students, respectively 


May propose and report to the Secretary of the Interior a just and equitable divi- 
sion of the fund to be received under the act, between one college for white students, 
and one institution for colored students established as aforesaid, which shall be 
divided into two parts and paid accordingly. 


As a matter of fact, in only sixteen of the States has any division of 
the fund received been even considered. In most of the Southern 
States institutions for the education of persons of the colored race had 
already been in operation before the passage of the act; and this was 
notably the case in Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Vir- 
ginia. In the few instances where no such school was supported or 
subsidized by the State, institutions of the character designated in the 
act of Congress have recently been established or selected as State 
beneficiaries of the Federal endowment. All of these are not, however, 
recognized as separate and distinct institutions, several of them being 
organized as branch colleges or departments of the colleges or univer- 
sities for whites. Thisis true in Arkansas, in Georgia, in Maryland, in 
North Carolina, in Tennessee, and in Texas. There are thus in the 
South, including these branch colleges, sixteen schools receiving both 
State and Federal aid and offering industrial and agricultural training 
to the colored youth. They are: 

1. State Normal and Industrial School of Alabama, at Normal P. O., Ala. 

. Branch Normal College of Arkansas, at Pine Bluff, : 

. Delaware Agricultural College, for colored students, at Newark, Del. 

. Florida State Normal School, at Tallahassee. 

. Industrial College of University of Georgia, at Savannah. 

State Normal College of Kentucky, at Frankfort. 

. Southern University of Louisiana, at New Orleans. 

. Eastern Branch of Maryland Agricultural College, at Princess Anne, Md. 

. Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, at West Side. 

. Lincoln Institute of Missouri, at Jefferson City. 
. Shaw University of North Carolina, at Raleigh. 
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. Industrial Department of University of Tennessee, at Knoxville. 
. Prairie View Normal College of Texas, at Hempstead. 

. Hampton Normal Institute of Virginia, at Hampton. 

. West Virginia Institute at Farm, Kanawha County. 
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The manner in which the fund received from the Federal Government 
has been divided between the races has differed somewhat in the sey- 
eral States. The act provides for legislative acceptance of the terms 
thereof before any part of the first installment could be paid to any 
State; but where this was not possible, no legislature being in session, 
the governor of the State was allowed to signify the consent of the 
State. In several instances this gave rise to some difference of opinion 
as to what constituted “a just and equitable division.” 

It thus soon became apparent that for the satisfactory and successful 
working of the law, some definite rule of division should be adopted. 
The Secretary of the Interior, therefore, suggested that the ratio of the 
school population of the races be fixed upon as a basis of apportion- 
ment, and this has been generally agreed to. In somecases this ratio 
is determined by the States themselves, in others the ratio as fixed by 
the last census has been accepted. Again, in severai instances, where 
the colored school receiving I*ederal aid is established as a department 
of the white institution, no regular division has been made at all, it 
having been decided that the maintenance of such a colored depart- 
ment meets the requirements of the law as making no distinction of 
race or color. 

Much, of course, may be said as to whether, after all, the division 
according to school population is the most just and equitable that could 
be devised, especially in such States as Lonisiana and Mississippi, where 
the proportion of colored students in the schools of the State is greater 
than that of white students; for it must be remembered that the aid 
offered by the Government is for colleges, that is, for purposes of higher 
education, andthe number of white students receiving collegiate instruc- 
tion is clearly greater than that of colored students receiving similar 
instrnetion. In Louisiana, for instance, even in the Southern Uni- 
versity—the colored beneficiary of the act of Congress of 1890—the 
course of study pursued by the greater number of the students is really 
that of the common school. It would thus seem that an apportionment 
upon the basis of the numbers respectively enrolled in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning would more nearly comply with the spirit of the act 
of Congress; certainly, however, it must be conceded that the ratio of 
school population forms the most stable and the simplest basis for the 
division, and since but little objection has bcen made to it, perhaps no 
more satisfactory division and none more politic is possible. Indeed, 
it seems not unlikely that one of the ultimate effects of the endowment 
of the schools for the education of colored students will be to raise the 
percentage which the number of colored students enrolled in higher 
institutions of learning bears to the total colored school population, 
until it more nearly equals the ratio which exists between the number 
of students enrolled in the white colleges and the total whife school 
population. When this shall have been accomplished, then such ap- 
portionment can truly be said to be most equitable. 
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The following table will show the manner in which the last—the 
third—yearly installment has been divided. It will be understood that 
the act provides for an annual increase of $1,000 in the amount to be 
paid to each State, beginning with 15,009 in 1890, such yearly increase 
to continue until the annnal appropriation to each State reaches $25,000. 


Amount of | Amount of | 


ana cy 4 4 | Percentage) Percentage 
third install- | third instal!- meaeiegel by received by 


Sie mary Torees ee hoi white in- | colored in- 
Siagites cape area stitutions. | stitutions. 
stitutions. | instituticns. 
Sie bate ee me 2 aN $9, 557. 76 $7, 442. 24 56+ ge 
JURA EG oe ee ee ge eae F 12, 363. 64 4, 636.36 | 125, 29 
AD STN WAC Pee sete eee ac lone isi ees ee see ae 13, 600. 00 3, 400. 00 . 80 Pe) 
TET ee a etre meni tama. | | 8, 500. 00 8, 500, 00 .50 . 50 
Gee te ee hee ee Ba tee ee | 13, 303. 33 5, 666. 662 . 663 33 
BIO TMUUUG Kaya ete ere atc lerers slate evar stsiaiele eas ein crciatcs otc ee | = 14, 535. 00 2, 465.00 . 854 144 
Tt Was cree ewe ie eee ee eee | 8,232, 66 8, 767.34 742 .57+- 
Nitra al ria tee ae eters cette een sterere essa eso yet eee. eer eee see Raneoosepoosib cous ccos cue 
INIISSISSID Dl s sce etere ee ce ee eae Bee ae ene 7, 621.37 9, 378. 63 44 ler 
Ue (eM lites = aecatee shoo suoear ee oe eee noe ne | 15, 053. 38 1, 941. 62 . 88+ slice 
SCMMGSSECO .-dawasanacs cone ioe eo ae ee So cpa WA Soko eae cee een \ a reer 
GECSSOS aca aE CHE EAA BAEC ne eemearrarcecS 12, 780. 60 4, 250. 00 oe aes 
Beit, Mere emer nce ee vad career oe wee emeays 11, 333. 334 5, 666. 6€2 . 662 . 334 
NVACS UMMM OTM Ae oye i nice eee ee te crsele ci esieeraieee 14, 000. 00 | 3, 000. 00 82,5, 17} 


a Fund not divided. 


It is a fact worthy of notice that of these schools no less than seven 
have the distinctive title of “normal” institutions, and almost all of 
them offer some normal training as part of their course of study. The 
explanation, however, is not far to seek. It is simply the ontcome of 
the educational conditions prevalent in the Sonth immediately after 
the civil war. The idea was quite generally accepted that in order 
to secure the success of the attempts to educate the newly freed race 
it was necessary that they should find leaders and teachers among 
their own number—an idea that was adopted as the policy of many of 
the States, and material assistance was given to the movement by the 
establishment and partial support of schools for the training of colored 
teachers. Each State soon had its colored normal school, although the 
introduction of manual and industrial training has to some extent en- 
croached upon the normal course and diverted the schools from their 
original singleness of purpose. 

This normal education, indeed, has had a certain salutary effect upon 
the colored public school system of these States, not so much perhaps 
from the real efficiency of the so-called ‘‘ normal training” as from the 
fact that the general standard of the students sent out to fill the posi- 
tions of teachers in the public schools has constantly tended to become 
higher, and their work as a consequence has been more intelligent. 
One of the greatest daugers of normal education—mnless it be based 
upon purely scientific principles—is its tendency to destroy individu- 
ality, to substitute a rigid adherence to methods for the free exercise 
of judgment and natural common seuse. It is almost invariably true, 
however, that the colored student, transplauted from the normal insti- 
tute into the schoolroom, soon loses whatever effect of “teaching by 
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rule” he may have acquired, and conducts his school precisely as he 
would have done did no such thing as normal training exist. Not that 
his sojourn at the institute has been of no service to him—quite the 
contrary, but the real benefit he has derived from it is the advantage of 
the thorongh course of instruction in the various branches of a liberal 
education there afforded. 

But with the introduction of the agricultural and mechanical features 
and of the provisions for the industrial training of women, these nor- 
mal schools to-day perform a different and perhaps a more important 
function. Thanks to the liberal assistance of the States and of the 
General Government, they are at present very fairly equipped with 
facilities for instruction in the useful arts. Especially since they have 
become the recipients of a portion of the endowment fund of 1890 have 
they made rapid strides toward the thorough fitting out of their farms 
and workshops. Since tuition is generally free, and students are given 
every opportunity to support themselves while attending the schools, 
there is now really very little to stand in the way of any young colored 
mab cr woman who desires to secure the benefits of an industrial edu- 
cation. 

As arule the claims and avowed purpose of these institutions are 
very modest. Their aim is in most cases simply to turn out practical 
men and women. Their graduates are able to step from the school 
into the workshop or the field as skilled 1nechanics or farmers, or, in 
the case of women, are able as teachers, housekeepers, domestics, or 
needlewomen. to earn for themselves a competent and respectable 
livelihood. 

About twenty-five hundred pupils of both sexes are now veing edu- 
cated in these schools at the least possible expense, and it may not be 
too much to predict that their popularity will increase to such an ex- 
tent with the further development of the industrial departments that 
the next five years will see their attendance almost doubled and their 
sphere of usefulness greatly extended. 

The trials through which such institutions have had to strive to reach 
a footing of comparative security have been truly great; there have 
been periods in the history of almost everyone when failure seemed 
‘inevitable. The acts of Congress have now made their position a very 
safe one. One of their most serious difficulties has heretofore been 
that of securing continuous attendance on the part of students. Only 
during the months when farm hands were not needed—a very brief 
period of the year in the Southern States—would the rolls reach satis- 
factory figures. The same trouble was of course experienced with 
girls, As aremedy for this serious hindrance to the school work, the 
establishment of farms and workshops in conuection with the institu- 
tions themselves, where labor is offered and reasonably paid for, has 
worked most admirably. Since 1890 the complaint of irregular attend- 
ance is heard much less frequently. 
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But the most widely felt check to progress in the schools for colored 
students is the almost total lack of preparation with which the pupils 
enter the course. AS a consequence, a great part of the four or five 
years of their attendance is occupied in getting them ready for the real 
work of the school. The conditions responsible for this trouble are, it 
is true, to some extent improving, but the question is still a burning 
one. Until more efficient work is secured in the lower grades of the 
colored public schools, the standard of the colleges, at least in those 
branches which go to make up a liberal education, must remain un- 
fortunately low. 

In several institutions three or four distinct courses of study are 
offered, but in most the instruction is nearly uniform, except in the 
industrial training of the sexes. The basis of the course is laid in the 
study of the English language and literature, mathematics, elementary 
natural and physical sciences, and generally the duties of citizenship. 
To this foundation three different kinds of practical instruction are 
added, namely: Agricultural science, with labor in the field; the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, with labor in the shops; and the industrial train- 
ing of girls in the departments of household economy and the domestic 
arts. 

And here it seems proper to state, that to institute any comparison 
between the work of these schools for the industrial education of the 
colored race and the work of those colleges and universities which, as 
beneficiaries of the Federal endowment acts, are designed for the train- 
ing of the white youth of the iand would be manifestly unjust to 
both classes of institutions for two very logical and sufficient reasons: 
First, the students, drawn from widely separated walks of life, reach 
the school with preparation wholly unlike, both in kind and in degree; 
they must therefore receive entirely different treatment. Secondly, 
whatever may be the dreams of those philanthropists interested in the 
elevation of the colored race, the fact remains a stubborn one that the 
positions in the social fabric which they respectively may expect to 
fill can never be the same; hence the instruction offered must be 
designed for different purposes. In the schools for whites we may al- 
most.say that all practical instruction is but to demonstrate the theory; 
in the colored schools, that all theoretical instruction is but to explain 
the practice. 

The facilities for instruction in those branches which form the basis 
of scientific agriculture have, until the last few years, necessarily been 
somewhat meager in the colored schools; nor have the conditions 
under which most of the colored youths find place in these institutions 
admitted of much detailed laboratory work; and yet the instruction 
given in agriculture has been of no less real value than that of other 
agricultural colleges, for the lack of time for technical work is more 
than counterbalanced by the greater amount of practical information 
acquired by constant farm labor. 
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All of the colored agricultural schools have some farm land; many 
of them possess really valuable farms, and upon these the students do 
not merely observe the manner in which the farming operations are 
conducted, but they are themselves the actual farmers. In more than 
one such college all the labor expended in the eultivation of the soil is 
performed by students. The same plan is very generally followed in 
the mechanical shops, where, after receiving instruction in the hand- 
ling of tools and the first principles of mechanics, the student is ex- 
‘pected to labor productively. The furniture and household utensils 
used in the college, the simpler implements of husbandry, and often 
the shoes which they themselves wear are the products of student 
labor. To such an extent is this utilitarian idea sometimes carried 
that they are able to build and furnish any new buildings required for 
the use of the school. Among the trades most commonly tanght are 
carpentry, brick making and laying, blacksmithing, shoemaking, mat- 
tress-making, house-painting, turning, and printing. 

It of course follows, that while such schools may and do turn out 
many skilled laborers, they produce but few master mechanics. Their 
graduates have no difficulty in securing work, as the demand for in- 
telligent skilled labor is a constant quantity. As long, then, as they 
send forth young men, who, with a sound general education and the 
self-respect which the consciousness of such a possession is sure to en- 
gender, have been thoroughly trained in the management of farms, 
the use of machinery and the handling of tools, there can be no rea- 
sonable objection raised to the manner in which they fulfill the pur- 
poses of their organization, and no legitimate excuse for any change in 
their policy and their methods. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
MECHANIC ARTS. 


Perhaps no department of instruction maintained by the institutions 
whose work is described in the present report has been the subject 
of more criticism and adverse comment than that which aims to add to 
the general and technical education offered by them some knowledge 
of military science and some training in the use of arms and the dis- 
cipline of the field and barracks. 

As we have seen from our examination of the several acts of Con- 
gress in aid of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and from 
the preceding review of the growth and development of these colleges, 
and the already highly satisfactory results achieved by them, the Gen- 
eral Government has maintained towards such institutions a most gen- 
erous policy from the first. Instruction in the hberal arts and practi- 
cal industrial training have been thus placed within the reach of all 
desirous of profiting thereby. A great stride his been made towards 
the goal at which all enlightened modern nations have been aiming— 
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the higher education of the industrial classes. In this we have an 
exhibition of what the State has done for the individual. 

In speaking of the heretofore somewhat widespread feeling of aver- 
sion to the introduction of military training in colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts—a feeling which, while by no means confined 
to the farming element of their patronage, has certainly received its 
most frequent and open expression from that quarter—it is but just ‘to 
the spirit of fair-minded American patriotism to say that such opposi- 
tion has arisen from ignorance of the ends proposed ‘by such instruc- 


tion and from a lack of appreciation of the true value to the body politic. 


of the military training of the youth of the land. To convey as clear 


an idea as possible of the purpose :and plan of these departments of 
military science and tactics and the beneficial results to be derived 
from them by the State and by the students, it will be well to consider 
the subject under the folowing distinct heads: 

I. How they have been provided for, and how these provisions have 
been met. 

It, What is expected of them on the part of the State. 

Iii. The manner in which they are of benefit to the college of whose 
organization they form @ part. 

IV. The manner in which they benefit individual students. 


PROVISIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 
e@ 


In section 4 of the original land-grant act of Congress of 1862 it 
is provided that the interest of the invested proceeds from the sale 
of granted land or scrip shall be appropriated “by each State which 
may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the endowment, support, 
and maintenance of at least one college, where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, etc.” The act of 1890 being for 
the more complete endowment of colleges established in accordance 
with the act of 1862, may fairly be considered as containing the same 
provision. 

In order to render practicable the carrying ont of the purpose in 
thus including military tactics in the course of study to be offered by 
the endowed colleges, an act was passed and approved July 2, 1866, 
providing for the detail of army officers to act as instructors in such 
colleges. This act, as amended by the act approved September 26, 
1888, is as follows: 


Sec. 1225. The President may, upon the application of any established military 
institute, seminary or academy, college or university within the United States, hav- 
ing capacity to educate at the same time not less than one hundred and fifty male 
students, detail an officer of the Army or Navy to act as superintendent or professor 
thereof; but the number of officers so detailed shall not exceed fifty from the Army 
and ten from the Navy, being a maximum of sixty, at any time, and they shall be 
apportioned throughout the United States, first, to those State institutions applying 
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for such detail that are required to furnish instruction in military tactics under the 
provisions of the act of Congress of July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
donating lands for the establishment of colleges where the leading object shall be 
the practical instruction of the industrial classes in agrieulture and the mechanic 
arts, including military tactics; and after that said details to be distributed, as 
nearly as may be practicable, according to population. The Secretary of War is 
authorized to issue, at his discretion and under proper regulations to be prescribed 
by him, out of ordnance and ordnance stores belonging to the Government, and 
which can be spared for that purpose, such number of the same as may appear to 
be required for military instruction and practice by the students of any college or 
university under the provisions of this section, and the Scerctary shall require a bond 
in each case, in double the valuc of the property, for the care and safe-keeping there- 
of and for the rcturn of the same when required: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent the detail of officers of the Engineer Corps of the 
Navy as professors in scientific schools or colleges as now provided by act of Con- 
gress approved February twenty-sixth, eightcen hundred and scyenty-nine, entitled 
‘‘An act to promote a knowledge of steam enginecring and iron ship-building 
among the students of scientific schools or colleges in the United States;” and the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issuc ordnance and ordnance stores be- 
longing to the Government, on the terms and conditions hercinbefore provided, to 
any college or university at which a retired officer of the Army may be assigned, as 
provided by section twelve hundred and sixty of the Revised Statutes. 


In January, 1891, the following act amendatory of the above act was 
approved. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section twelve hundred and twenty-five of the Revised 
Statutes, concerning details of officers of the Army and Navy to educational institu- 
tions, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to permit the President to detail, 
under the provisions of said act, not to exceed seventy-fire officers of the Army of the 
United States; and the maximum number of officers of the Army and Navy te be de- 
tailed at any onc time under the provisions of the act passed Scptember twenty- 
sixth, cighteen hundred and cighty-cight, amending said section twelve hundred 
and twenty-five of the Revised Statutes, is hereby increased to eighty-five: Provided, 
That no officer shall be detailed to or maintained at any of the educational institu- 
tions mentioned in said act where instruction and drill in military tactics is not 
given: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
the detail of officers of the Enginecr Corps of the Navy as professors in scientific 
schools or colleges as now provided by act of Congress, approved February twenty- 
sixth, eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, entitled ‘‘An act to promote a knowledge 
of steam engineering and iron shipbuilding among the students of scientifie schools 
or colleges in the United States.” 


In the regulations in regard to such details of oflicers of the Army, 
made by the President, the time of every such detail is fixed not to ex- 
tend over three years. Certain classes of officers are named as not 
eligible for selection, and the forms of applications for details from col- 
leges and of applications from officers desiring to be detailed are pre- 
scribed. It is also declared that— 

Where a State has more than one school endowed by the national land grant, un- 
der the act approved July 2, 1862, the school which is reported by the governor of 
the State as most nearly meeting the requircments of -existing law will be held to 
have the first claim to the ofiicer attached to the State for detail at a land-grant 
college. 
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In compliance with that portion of section 1225 of the Revised Stat- 
utes which provides for the first allotment of officers to land-grant col- 
leges and their secondary distribution among the States according to. 
population, the following apportionment has been adopted, based upon 
the census of 1890. 

It will be seen from this table that of the seventy-five officers to be 
detailed under the act as amended in 1891 forty-four are assigned to 
duty at colleges established or maintained by the fund derived from 
the land-grant act. of 1862. 


Apportionment of details of Army and Navy officers. 
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Under the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War for the 
issue of arms, etc., each college, at which an officer is stationed, may, 
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upon the filing of a bond covering double the value of the property, 
receive the following facilities for instruction and drill in military tac- 
tics, or as much thereof as may be required: 
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Upon requisition, allowances of ammunition for practice firing will be 
made to each institution. 

The following are the regulations prescribed by the President for the 
government of the detailed officers: 


® 


1. DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


The professor of military science and tactics shall reside at or near the institution 
to which assigned, and when in the performance of his military duties shall appear 
in proper uniform. Officers so detailed shall, in their relations to the institutions, 
observe the general usages and regulations therein established affecting the duties 
and obligations of other members of the faculty. For the benefit of the officer and 
the military scrvice, he may perform other duties at the college in addition to those 
pertaining to military science and tactics, and may receive such compensation there- 
for as may be agreed upon. 


2, ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 


. Allrules and orders relating to the organization and government of the military 
Prensa: the appointment, promotion, and change of officers; and all other orders 
affecting the military department, except those relating to routine duty, shall be made 
and promulgated by the professor of military science and tactics, after being ap- 
proved by the president or other administrative officer of the institution. 

2. It is the duty of the professor of military science and tactics to enforce proper 
military discipline at all times when students are under military instruction, and in 
cases of serious breaches of discipline, or misconduct, to report the same to the proper 
authorities of the institution, according toits established methods. Upon occasions 
of military ceremony, in the execution of drills, guard duty, and when students are 
receiving any other practical military ate ta he shall see that they appear in 
the uniform prescribed by the institution. 
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3. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


1. The eourse of instruction shall be both practicai and theoretical, and shall be 
so arranged as to oceupy at least one hour per week for theoretical instruetion, and 
at least two hours per week for practical instruction. 

2. The practical course in infantry shall embrace small-arm target practice, and, 
as far as possible, all the movements prescribed by the drill regulations of the U.S. 
Army applicable to a battalion. Instruction in artillery shall embraee, as far as 
practicable, such portions of the United Siates drill regulations as pertain to the 
formation of detachments, mannal of the piecc, mechanical maneuvers, aiming drill, 
saber exercise, and target practice. Instruction should also include the duty of senti- 
nels, and, where practical, castrametation. Such instruction shali be given by the 
professor of military scicnce and tactics personally, or under his immediate super- 
vision. 

3. Theoretical instruction shall be by recitations and lectures, personally eonducted 
and given by the professor of military science and tactics, and shall include, as far as 
practicable, a systematie and progressive course in the following subjects: The drill 
regulations of the U. 8. Army, the preparation of the usual reports and returns per- 
taining to a company, the organization and administration of the U. S. Army, and 
the clementary principles governing in the art of war. 


4, REPORTS. 


He shall render a quarterly report to the Adjutant-General of the Army, of the 
whole number of undergraduate students in the institution capable of performing 
military duty, the number required by the institution to be enrolled as military 
students, the average attendance at drills, the number absent, the number and kind 
of drills, recitations and Icctures, ‘or other instruction had during the quarter, and 
the number reported for discipline. Copies of all reports and correspondence will 
be retained by the professor of military science and taetics, and transferred by him 
to the officer who may succeed him, or forwarded to the Adjutant-General’s Office, 
should the detail expire. On the graduation of every class he shall obtain from the 
president of the college and report to the Adjutant-General of the Army the names 
of such students as have shown special aptitude for military service, and furnish a 
eopy thereof to the adjutant-general of the State for his information. The names 
of the three most distinguished students in military science and tactics at each college 
shall, when graduated, be inserted onthe U.S. Army Register and published in gen- 


eral orders. 
5. INSPECTIONS. 


The military department shall be subject to inspection under the authority of the 
President of the United States; such inspections to be made, when practicable, near 
the close of the college year. The inspecting officer shall, upon his arrival at the 
institution, report to the president or other administrative officer, in order to obtain 
from him the necessary facilitics for the performance of his duties. <A copy of the 
report of inspection will be furnished the president of the institution by the War 
Department. 

In accepting the aid offered by the Government in the acts of Con- 
gress of 1862 and of 1890, and thereby binding themselves to include 
instruction in military science and tactics in the course of study of the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, the States have impliedly cov- 
enanted to provide such other facilities for such instruction as are not 
given by the Government under the 1225th section of the Revised 
Statutes and the regulations prescribed in pursuance thereof by the 
President and the Secretary of War. In general, such provision 


‘ 
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has been fully made. In many colleges a ueat aud inexpensive uni- 
form has been adopted, and its use required in all military exercises. 
In almost all, too, an armory has been fitted up for the use of the officer 
detailed, and now, in a great many instances, separate buildings for 
the purpose—often serving as drill hall and gymnasium—hayve been 
erected. Drills are held on the campus of the college, weather per- 
mitting, and at but few institutions are the grounds not large enough 
to afford at least one good target range. In some of the States, officers 
upon graduation are given commissions in the State militia. 

The course of instruction in military science and tactics usually 
embraces, besides the regular infantry drill three or more times a week, 
the study of the prescribed manual of infantry tacties, lectures to the 
upper classes on military history, military organization, and sometimes 
the construction of ordnance and military law. 


WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 


In return for the opportunities afforded to young men to acquire at 
the least possible expense the benefits of a thorough and practical 
industrial education, the Government asks only that these students be 
required to receive such instruction in military science and tactics as 
will render their service useful and efficient in time of invasion or in- 
ternal disturbance; that they may be prepared, should the necessity 
arise, to serve as qualified subordinate officers; may be able to organ- 
ize and drill volunteer companies; and may become so far acquainted 
with the duties and methods of field and camp life, that the many 
drawbacks incident to the equipment and getting into the field of raw 
recruits may be to Some extent overcome. 

In a country such as ours, where the evil of a great standing army 
would be both intolerable and unnecessary, it is to the citizen-soldiers 
that the Governinent must look in time of need. Unquestionably much 
ean be expected of the State militia, but in cases where this resource 
has been exhausted, or where sectional issues divide the allegiance 
of the militiamen and calls for volunteers become necessary, the exist- 
ence of a body of young men ready to undertake the organization and 
preparation of such volunteers for service is an advantage not to be over- 
estimated. The beneficial results of the training given by the many 
military institutes of the South were clearly demonstrated in the late 
civil war. 

Taking the idea for granted that all good and loyal citizens are 
always ready and eager to lend their service and risk their lives in 
behalf of the country when engaged in a just cause, it seems but little 
to ask in return for the fostering care extended to these educational 
institutions that those who profit by the Government endowments 
should prepare themselves to bring to the country’s aid not only will- 
ing but skilled service. The amount of time required from the daily 
routine of college work is so small, and the incidental advantages to 
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the colleges and to the individuals so great, that, view it in whatever 
light we may, the benefit is still clearly on the side of the student. 


IIOW THE DEPARTMENTS OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS BENEFIT THE COLLEGES 
TITEMSELVES. 


While, as has been before stated, no little objection has in the past 
been raised to the maintenance of the military departments of the State 
colleges, the fact nevertheless remains that these very departments 
have been instrumental in materially increasing their patronage. The 
military feature may be said to be a drawing card, attracting many 
young men to the colleges who would not otherwise be induced to enter 
college life. The popularity of the military departments is everywhere 
commented upon, and is conceded to be an increasing rather than a 
diminishing quantity. Proof of this may be had by examining the 
records of those institutions where military instr uction is not required 
. by law and where it has been made optional. 

Again, the departments of military science and tactics serve to com- 
plete a properly round out what would otherwise often be a some- 
what one-sided organization. They give a distinctive and generally 
healthy tone to the institutions of which they form a part. Where, as 
in many colleges, the discipline is to a greater or less degree of a mili- 
tary character, the order and system thus secured in routine work and 
the habits of neatness and promptness and unhesitating obedience 
inculeated render the harmonious working of the many separate and 
technical departments possible. The question of college discipline has 
of late years become a very serious one, and educators would be glad 
indeed to welcome any solution of it that would afford a reasonable set- 
tlement of the struggle between the opposing principles of central gov- 
erning power and individual liberty. For the present it would seem 
however, that in institutions below the grade of the university, which 
educate mde! in purely collegiate courses, the most satisfactory sys- 
tem yet devised is that of a carefully aaneeted and wisely administered 
plan of military discipline. 

Still another benefit arising to the college from the military feature is 
the spirit of emulation and healthy competition excited by the bestowal 
of the honors of the military organization upon the most deserving 
members of the corps. And here it is but proper to say that the success 
or failure of the department, and often indeed of the work of the whole 
institution, depends peculiarly upon the army officer detailed. With 
tact and energy and enthusiasm his work may not only be made self- 
sustaining, but may be highly conducive to the general welfare ‘of the 
school. An indifferent, weak, or indiscreet officer will inevitably do 
much more harm than good. A very decided stimulus to those who 
become particularly interested in the work of the military department 
is the provision that “the names of the three most distinguished stu- 
dents in military science and tactics at each college shall, when grad- 
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uated, be inserted in the U.S. Army Register and published in general 
orders.” The same result is in a measure accomplished by the annual 
inspections. 


HOW THE MILITARY INSTRUCTION IS OF ADVANTAGE TO STUDENTS. 


. The beneficial effect of military training upon the students them- 
selves needs hardly be dwelt upon. It affords that most neccssary of 
all things to a growing youth—plenty of regular exercise. Its effects 
are both physical and moral. The preliminary calisthenics and the 
daily drill are of such a nature as to develop every muscle of the body. 
The correct carriage and the complete control over the limbs, soon 
acquired, while eminently conducive to grace and ease of motion, at 
the same tsme strengthen the lungs, broaden the chest, and secure a 
normal position and action of all the organs. If nothing else, the drill 
is clearly healthy. 

More than this, the training in the school of the soldier renders the 
student self-reliant and manly. By teaching him the lesson of absolute 
obedience, it makes him capable of commanding others; and by requir- 
ing strict attention and absolute accuracy in everything undertaken, 
it instills habits of order and promptness, which must ever prove of the 
highest advantage to him in every walk of life. Finally, it furnishes a 
relief from the daily routine of study and recitation and lectures that 
no other form of labor or amusement can exactly supply, combining 
enough of physical exertion and mental excitement to constitute a per- 
fect exercise. 

The report of the Adjutant-General of the United States for 1891 
places the number of students receiving military instruction in fifty- 
seven colleges at about seventy-four hundred. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Pe ermental agriculture is, of course, no new thing. Ever since 
men began to look to the cultivation of the soil for the gratification of 
their wants, much of the labor expended in this direction has been of 
an experimental nature. Indeed, one may say that until the pres- 
ent cenlury the practice of experimental agriculture was even more 
widespread than it is to-day, since every agriculturist engaged in 
it to a certain extent upon his own land and for his own benefit. 
Such agricultural knowledge as was matter of common property 
consisted in a number of crude rules and superstitions handed down 
by word of mouth through successive generations until they passed 
into the realm of the proverbial; and where, as was frequently the 
case, they were based upon a lack of understanding or a misnnder- 
standing of the laws of nature, they have been the hardest of all 
popular errors to eradicate, since they are the deepest rooted. While 
the changes and discoveries and general improvements in almost every 
other department of human industry have been constant and rapid, 
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the increase and the spread of agricultural knowledge have been slow 
indeed, resulting partly from the social condition of those engaged in 
tilling the soil, partly from the fact that men’s minds have been more 
engaged with commerce, with philosophical and religious controversies, 
and with the struggle for forms of government and political supremacy, 
than with the peaceful arts of husbandry; but improvements in agricul- 
tural inethods have been especially retarded, because the true key that 
was to unlock the secrets of nature has so long been lacking. Science 
was not, and without it advancement was impossible. Modern science 
is to agriculture what steam and electricity have become to the com- 
mercial and social intercourse of nations. It has simply made great 
resultS practicable. The first applications of agricultural chemistry by 
Liebig in 1840 opened the way. Then, for the first time, agricultur- 
ists began to hope for a little more light upon questions which their 
forefathers were wont to regard as beyond the range of human thought 
to solve or human ingeuuity to influence; and agriculture was reduced 
toasystem. But even before this time canses had begun to operate 
which served to turn the attention of European nations towards the 
cultivation of the soil. By the close of the eighteenth century, the 
true value of the science of political economy had begun to be real- 
ized. The physiocratic idea of agriculture as the one source of wealth 
had taken considerable root in France, and Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” had been publishedin England. The new science pointed out 
the relations of the manual industries to each other, and to the State, 
and demonstrated the dependence of the nation upon the farm and the 
farmer. As a result, the first agricultural experiment station had been 
projected in England by Sir John Bennet Laws, and while no start- 
ling improvements in agriculture immediately followed this effort, the 
wisdom of the plan was seen by continental landowners, and within 
ten years several more successful attempts were made, stations be- 
ing established at Moeckern, Saxony, and at several other places in Ger- 
many, in France, and in Hngland. The work of these stations was 
necegsarily of a crude and often of an absurd character; there were, of 
course, but few facilities for anything like accurate, scientific investi- 
gations; and the newness of the field, the many difficulties of igno- 
rance and prejudice to be overcome, and the almost absolute dearth of 
literature upon the whole subject made the task of organization and 
of formulating schemes of work a truly formidable one. - 

Until the several governments, acting upon the advice of far-seeing 
economists, and recognizing the possibilities in such systematic re- 
search, lent their support and codperation to these pioneers of agri- 
cultural science, the fate of the experiment stations hung trembling 
in the balance. But the introduction of truly scientific methods, and 
a few years of actual demonstration of the great results possible to be 
obtained by them, ultimately overcame the incredulity and suspicion 
with which they were at first regarded, and soon stations for agricul- 
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tural investigation and experimentation were generally established 
throughout northwestern Europe. In 1885 about one hundred and 
fifty such stations were in operation, and- since that time their work 
has been so systematized and arranged that in France and Germany 
at least the departments of agriculture rank among the most efficiently 
administered of all the government institutions. 

One feature of the system in yogue upon the continent, consequent 
upon the centralization of the direction of experimental work, is the 
assignment to many of the stations of particular lines of investigation, 
thus secuting a maximum of definite results at a minimum of expense; 
but it may be said in favor of the American system—if system it may 
be called—that the actual value of the experiments performed, where 
the work of no station is restricted in its scope, is often greater by rea- 
son of repeated verifications at other stations. It is not the purpose of 
this article, howevey, to enter into a detatled account of the organiza- 
tion and workings of European stations. Let us briefly review the 
histoty of experimental agriculture in the United States. 

If we examine the charters and the curricula of the institutions of 
learning established in this country prior to 1860, we shall find in sey- 
eral instances chairs of agriculture provided for. The work of these 
chairs was generally somewhat more than mere instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the science—then but little understood by the public—and 
it often extended to the conduct of experiments in the lines of ordinary 
farm management, With the passage of the act of Congtess of 1862, 
for the endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, a 
new impetus was given to these investigations. While still not known 
by the specific name of “Experiment Stations,” the chairs of agri- 
culture were in reality performing the functions of such institutions— 
earrying on regular lines of experimentation and publishing the re- 
sults for the benefit of the farming communities. The first experiment 
station calling itself by that name was established in 1870 by Mr. 
Orange Judd, at Middletown, Conn., codperating with the university 
at that place. Other States soon followed the example set by Connecti- 
eut. In some cases the station was conducted as a department of the 
agricultural college; in others it was an entirely separate institution. 
Several of the colleges, established in compliance with the land-grant 
act of 1862, adopted this method of bringing their work in scientific 
agriculture to the notice of the public. In 1886, about twelve such 
stations were in operation. In that year, Mr. Hatch, in submitting the 
report from the Committee on Agriculture (f0 accompany H. R. 2933), 
offered the following statement as a summary of the beneficial results 
already obtained by the stations then in operation: 

“Combining as they do the precision of scientific methods with an intelligent re- 
gard for the requirements of practical operations, it is not surprising that they have 
come to be looked upon wherever established as the most important aid to suecess- 
fal farmine as well as the foremost agency for the advancement of agricultural 
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science. They have taught the most profitable methods of cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion with different soils and crops and the best ways of doing the thousand opera- 
tions of daily work; have driven out of the markets inferior fertilizers, food stuffs, 
and seeds, thereby saving millions of dollars to the farming comminmten and ve 

raising ane productiveness of agricultural industry have to that extent helped to 
solve one of the hardest standing ee of society—how to relieve the pressure of 
population upon subsistence.” 


In 1887 the bill, known as the “ Hatch Experiment Station Act,” to 
establish Sesto experiment stations in connection with the col- 
leges established in the States under the provisions of the endowment 
act of 1862, was passed by the Forty-ninth Congress and became a law. 
It provides for the establishment of experiment stations or for the main- 
tenance of stations already established in each State and Territory, and 
appropriates the sum of $15,000 annually for their support out of any 
money in the Treasury proceeding from the sale of public lands. It re- 
quires the sending of a full and detailed annual report of the operations 
of each station, with a statement of its receipts and expenditures, to the 
governor of the State or Territory in which such station is located, to 
the Departments of Agriculture and of the Treasury, and to every other 
such station. The bill also provides for the publication by said stations 
of at least quarterly bulletins, and for their distribution, all such 
reports and bulletins to be transmitted through the mails of the United 
States free of charge. In order to secure some uniformity in the work, 
certain supervisory powers are vested in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, where a division of experiment stations has been organ- 
ized which issues periodically a record of the work of the stations. The 
several State and Territorial legislatures are allowed in their discretion 
to apply such funds as are thus appropriated, in whole or in part, to 
stations not connected with any college of agriculture, or to stations 
connected with institutions not wholly agricultural in their character. 
As it is not intended that the amount annually paid to any station shall 
exceed the sum necessary for its maintenance, any unexpended balance 
of a preceding annual appropriation is to be deducted from the next 
succeeding appropriation to that station. The assent of each State to 
the grants of money authorized by the act is to be made by the legisla- 
ture thereof, or where the payment of the appropriation became due 
before the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting 
next after the passage of the act, such assent might be made by the 
governor of the State. It will be seen that the act contains the follow- 
ing general outline of the work to be under taken by the stations thus 

established and supported. They are— 


To conduct original researches or verify the experiments on the physiology of plants 
and animals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, With the remedies for 
the same; the chemical composition of useful plants at their different stages of 
growth; the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under a vary- 
ing series of crops; the capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation; the analysis 
of soils and water; the chemical composition of manures, natural or artificial, with 
experiments designed to test their comparative effects on crops of different kinds; 
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the adaptation and value of grasses and forage plants; the composition and digesti- 
bility of the different kinds of food for domestic animals; the scientific and cconomic 
questions involved in the production of butter and cheese, and such other rescarches 
or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry of the United States as 
may in each case be deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions 
and needs of the respective States or Territories. 

By the Fiftieth Congress it was provided that as far as practicable 
all such stations should devote a portion of their work to the examina- 
tion and classification of the soils of thei respective States and 
Territories. By the Fifty-first Congress it was provided that the 
appropriations to the stations should be paid quarterly in advance. 
Regulations have been prescribed for the free transmission of reports 
and bulletins as provided for under the original act. 

The question of the advisability of connecting the experiment sta- 
tions with institutions of learning has given rise to some difference 
of opinion, although it seems now quite generally conceded that such 
union is on the whole advantageous. The records show that a large 
percentage of those employed upon the staffs of the stations also give in- 
struction in the collegesof agriculture. That the plan works admirably 
in most instances the bulletins of the stations as well as the reports 
from the chairs of agriculture and horticulture in the colleges abun- 
dantly testify. Itis a mistake to suppose that such codperation is 
merely a measure of economy; in fact, it may be questioned whether it 
is the most economical plan after all, since about as much is lost in 
the greater amount of time required how in experimental work and in 
instruction as is saved in the actual reduction of salary expense. The 
real benefit in the connection clearly lies on the side of the college, con- 
sisting in the very great assistance to the instructors in agriculture 
and horticulture, which may be derived from the use of the experi- 
mental farm land and equipment for purposes of practical illustration, 
and in the incalculable advantage to the student of the opportunities to 
witness and participate in the actual application of the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying modern agricultural methods and practice. Nor is 
this all. The experiments conducted at the station are, for the most 
part, peculiarly those of State and local interest, the solution of just 
such problems and the testing of just such methods as he as a farmer 
of that particular region will be called upon to employ. And not only 
is the student given theoretical instruction in the approved methods 
of farming operations, but he becomes acquainted with farm manage- 
ment, the use of agricultural machinery, and the care of live stock as 
well. 

The claim has been made, even by some who, with a life-long experi- 
ence in farming themselves, have failed to exactly comprehend the true 
object of experiment station work, that the station should be located 
in the most fertile and highly productive section of the State; and this 
argument has been repeatedly used in opposing the union of the college 
and the station. But, as a matter of fact, the station is primarily 
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interested in determining the possibilities of the average State land, and 
even a situation in the poorest section of the State is really preferable 
to one in the most fertile for this purpose. Where can better opportu- 
nities be found for testing the values of fertilizers and manures, the 
hardiness of field and garden crops, and the returns from drainage and 
systematic crop culture than on land even a little below the average 
degree of fertility? It is by the successful management of what are 
known as waste lands that the experiment station is enabled to render 
the greatest benefit to the State at large. Norisit to be imagined that 
a Station thus located is precluded from carrying on such researches 
and experiments as relate to the cultivation of better and perhaps 
wholly different soils. While the experiment station is supposed to be 
a model farm, it does not by any means follow that it ust also be a 
show farm; for if a model, then it must be such as is within the power 
of the average farmer to imitate. 

As arule the work of the experiment station is divided among sev- 
eral distinct departments, in order to facilitate business and secure wni- 
formity of method. Under the charge of a director, who is frequently 
the agriculturalist or the chemist, the staff usually consists of from 
four to seven men, exclusive of laborers. In most stations the facilities 
for experimental work are very complete. Almost all are equipped with 
libraries consisting of technical works, the reports and bulletins of 
other stations fh the United States and foreign countries, and books of 
general reference. The special departments usually established are 
those of agriculture, horticulture and botany, economic entomology, 
chemistry, and veterinary science. 

As the investigations of the chemical department are such as require 
very delicate and accurate tests and measurements, the apparatus in 
these laboratories is generally of a very high grade and represents a 
large outlay of funds. To such an extent is this the case that asa 
whole the chemical laboratories of the agricultural experiment stations 
are the most completely and often the most expensively equipped in the 
country. This is hardly less true of the other departments of the sta- 
tion; the policy has everywhere been to procure the very best of tovls 
and implements for experimental purposes. 

The investigations carried on in the chemical laboratories of all the 
Stations are essentially the same; the analysis of soils, fertilizers and 
manures, fodders and feed, milk, butter, etc. By lawin many of the 
older States, where fertilizer manufacture is extensively engaged in, 
the State chemist is required to furnish analyses of all brands of fer- 
tilizers manufactured in the State, and of all such samples as may be 
sent in a proper manner to the station for the purpose by farmers and 
others interested. 

The relation of the chemical laboratory to the other departments oj 
the station is always an important one, as chemical analyses are neces- 
sary in nearly every stage of almost all experiments. A large propor- 
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tion o. the bulletins issued, too, are the result of chemical investigation. 
In fact it may be said that the chemical laboratory is the central de- 
partment of the station around which nearly all the others are grouped, 
each largely dependent upon it. 

Another important and until recently but little explored field is that 
occupied by the station entomologist. Each section of the country has 
its insect pests injurious to the growing crops, the garden, the orchard, 
and vineyard, and to live-stock, against which the farmer has been 
obliged to wage continuous and often unsuccessful war. The labors of 
the entomologists have already been productive of surprising results. 
In most instances a beginning is made by collecting and classifying the 
insects of the State; these are then carefully studied with regard to 
their life history, foods, parasites, etc., aud experiments undertaken 
looking to their destruction. In this work much is gained by the covp- 
eration of the various stations in comparative entomological research. 

While differing, of course, in detail, the general line of experimenta- 
tion undertaken by the station agriculturalist and horticuituralists 
have also been practically the same everywhere, embracing variety 
tests of farm products with regard to their respective adaptability to 
soils and climates; the effect of different fertilizers and manures upon 
the yield; the value of food products for breadstuffs and domestic con- 
sumption, and the methods of preparing them for the market. 

Considerable attention has been paid of late years to drainage and 
farm irrigation. In the older States, where injudicious cropping and 
the allowing of yearly waste have to a certain extent exhausted the 
chemical properties of the soil, the experiment stations have been aim- 
ing, and with a fair measure of success, at the restoration of the land 
to its former vigor by careful systems of rotation and soil dressing. 

The result of the scientific study of horticulture has done much, par- 
ticularly in the Atlantic States, to direct attention to the immense 
profits to be realized from the cultivation of orchard and small fruits 
and from truck gardening. Not only have growers been aided in secur- 
ing better and more certain crops, but though learning the secrets of 
packing and storing they have been able to obtain better prices, and, 
within certain limits, to control the markets. 

While thus in its general features the work of the experiment sta- 
tions is the same in all the States, the particular line of investigation 
given prominence in various sections of the country is by no means the 
same. The immediate needs of the many agricultural regions of the 
United States differ widely as the result of natural differences of soils 
and climatic conditions, the varying degrees of cultivation through 
which the lands have passed, their location in respeet to foreign and 
domestic markets, and the changes affected by the constant shiftings of 
the great lines of commerce. 

In the Eastern States, where the fields have been cultivated for sue- 
cessive generations, and where now strict economy of the resources of 
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the soil is be ng observed, waste and exhaustion carefully avoided, and 
adequate returns in the form of fertilizers—natural and artificial—made 
after every crop, the question must inevitably resolve itself into one of 
substitution merely. The Eastern farmer, alarmed by the active com- 
petition of the West—a competition enhanced by the continually in- 
creasing facilities for transportation—has already begun to look about 
him for new and more remunerative uses for his land. What to grow 
in place of grain, and how to grow it? How can truck gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards be made to pay? What are the best methods 
in stock-farming and dairying? are some of the questions which the ex- 
periment stations of these States are being called upon to solve. 

Again, in the South there is much land to be reclaimed and brought 
back from the state of total or partial desuetude into which it has 
lapsed through neglect or changed social or commercial conditions; and 
here different kinds of questions present themselves—questions upon 
the speedy and satisfactory answers to which the social and business 
future of the South must largely depend. 

On the still scantily settled plains of the great Northwest, where as 
yet no necessity for economizing has arisen, or no law of diminishing re- 
turns begun to operate, the experiments to be tried and the problems 
to be undertaken are on a vaster and a bolder scale. There are arising 
and there are being answered those questions connected with the culti- 
vation and the utilization of the soil which are destined to revolu- 
tionize agriculture and whose successful solution already excites the 
wonder and the admiration of the world. 

Perhaps no better idea of the truly great diversity of the natural re- 
sourees of the United States can be gained than from an examination 
of the ranges of topics treated in the bulletins of the experiment sta- 
tions, a list of which is given at the end of this report, representing the 
work undertaken in compliance with that clause of the Hatch act of 
1887 which provides for ‘‘such other researches or experiments bear- 
ing directly on the agricultural industry of the United States as may 
in each case be deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying 
conditions and needs of the respective States or Territories.” 

Among these many agricultural researches of purely sectional inter- 
est may be mentioned the experiments in forestry and timber culture 
ecnducted by the stations in the north Atlantic and the lake States; 
the investigations now being extensively carried on in the cultivation 
of the sugar beet and the manufacture of beet sugar in the central and 
western States; the improvements attempted in the cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and sugar-cane fields of the South; the changes produced in recent 
years in the methods of stock-raising and of dairying; the study of 
costs and prices in ¢ruck-farming and fruit culture; the irrigation and 
cultivation of the arid regions of New Mexico and Arizona; and the 
successful practice of viticulture and wine-making on the Pacific slope; 
in all of which fields the experiment stations have been the pioneers. 


; 
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The plan of organization adopted by all the stations supported 
by the General Government aims at the performance of three distinct 
functions: first, the investigation of all such important questions rela- 
ting to the agricultural interests of the States as are most pressing and 
vital to the farming communities, including the collection of such data 
of animal and vegetable life, the geological history, the soils and eli- 
mate of the several sections of the States, as may be obtained for pur- 
poses of comparison and further research; second, original experimenta- 
tion upon agricultural, horticultural, or other scientific lines which have 
not already been fully explored; third, the placing themselves in such 
relations to the farmers that they can most readily serve them as cen- 
tral points of information upon all matters connected with farm work 
and management. Thus many of the stations accomplish much of their 
most valuable work through their correspondence with the farmers, 
answering, as far as possible, any and all such questions as come to 
them, and offering such suggestions to individuals in regard to the care 
and direction of their farms as occasion and opportunity afford. 

In many States, particularly in the West, where the great area in- 
eluded within State lines renders it impossible for a single station to 
perform the work for all sections, branch stations are established, re- 
porting to a central station, generally the one connected with the agri- 
cultural college. From these branch stations abundant material is 
furnished for purposes of comparison between soils, products, and 
climatic conditions. | 

How to secure the most satisfactory distribution of the results of the 
station work has from the first been a question of no little difficulty. 
The first method universally adopted is the compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law providing for the issuing of at least one bulletin 
quarterly, and the making of an annual report upon the work to the 
governor and the Departments of Agriculture and of the Treasury. 
These bulletins and reports,and such special bulletins as the station 
staff may from time to time desire to issue, are printed at the expense 
of the States and sent free of charge to the farmers of the State, to 
every other experiment station, and, in general, to all who apply for 
them. There is thus constantly circulating through the country an 
ever increasing body of agricultural literature, the beneficial effects of 
which are yearly becoming more apparent. 

Besides this method of dissemination of agricultural literature, there 
are several other ways in which the stations are enabled to keep in 
touch with the farming conenunities. The practice of holding county 
and State fairs affords an admirable opportunity for this, and one of 
which the stations have not been slow in taking advantage. Their ex- 
hibits at such gatherings usually attract no little att ution. These 
exhibits usually consist of carefully arranged object lessons in analyses 
of farm and dairy products, fertilizers and soils, the results of variety 
tests of cereals and vegetables, comparative illustrations of the effects 
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of the different methods of seeding, etc. These occasions, too, afford 
opportunity for the general distribution of agricultural literature. 

Another point of communication with the agricultural communities. 
is the farmer’ institutes. In some cases the staff of the experiment 
station is only able to be present at these meetings, and to engage in 
the discussion of such topics as may happen to arise; in others the 
meetings are held directly under the auspices of the station, and consist 
of lectures and addresses upon its work and the needs of the farmers 
themselves. Much real good has been accomplished by this means, 
and interest has been aroused upon many important local questions, 
such as county roads, drainage, the care of orchards, crop rotation, 
methods of stock breeding and feeding, dairying, and markets and 
prices. 

In those States where a department of veterinary science forms part 
of the station organization, the plan of holding periodical clinics, at 
which animals are treated free of charge, and practical instruction is 
offered in the remedies for the most common diseases of farm stock and 
the treatment of injuries resulting from the accidents to which steck 
are liable, has been adopted with considerable success. ‘The advan- 
tages of such clinics are mutual, instituting a more enlightened and 
often a more humane policy on the part of the farmers towards their 
stock, and serving as valuable object lessons in veterinary science to 
students of the agricultural colleges. 

Not the least important of the effects of the scientific investigations 
of the experiment stations and the spread of technical agricultural 
knowledge resulting therefrom has been the rapid increase in the 
amount of agricultural literature in the United States. Forty years 
ago there was practically nothing of any great value published in this 
country bearing upon scientific agriculture. The proceedings of the 
European agricultural societies and a few works by European authors. 
formed the whole body of literature upon the subject. To-day the 
number of agricultural works yearly published in the United States is 
more than equal to the demand. American authors on crop-raising, 
on drainage and irrigation, on stock-breeding and dairy farming, on 
horticulture, arboriculture, and viticulture, on botany and entomology, 
are regarded as authorities everywhere. The number of agricultural 
periodicals has become simply enormous, and is yearly increasing; 
while the general interest taken in all subjects relating to agriculture 
and its kindred sciences is most encouraging. 

Although these conditions have to no small extent been brought 
about directly or indirectly by the experiment-station system as at 
present existing, the first effect of their work was naturally to direct 
attention to the stations themselves. Thanks to the more general en- 
lightenment upon and the wider interest taken in agricultural matters, 
their plans and methods are being subjected to constant and often to 
severe scrutiny and criticism; this is precisely the most desirable state 
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of affairs that could exist, not that there is any real reason for complaint 
as to the character and amount of the work accomplishcd by them, for 
on the contrary, in most instances, they are well able to stand the test, 
but the consciousness that they are regarded as the leaders in the line 
of agricultural advancement has naturally a stimulating effect upon 
their work and workers. 

It was not to be expected that the experiment stations would at once 
spring into popular favor. With not a few enemies from the first, 
ready and eager to detect and point out to the public gaze every slip 
and possible error made through inexperience or hasty conclusion, it 
has generally been the case that all important work undertaken has 
been deliberately conducted and the results cautiously announced. 
Directors have been keenly alive to the fact that a tardy conclusion is 
far better than an erroneous or a doubtful one. Repeated verification 
is absolutely essential to the accuracy of most agricultural experiments. 
So many quantities have to be taken into the account, so much allow- 
ance has to be made for unforeseen extraneous influences and varying 
climatic conditions, that only after again and again testing the fact to 
be demonstrated can any definite assertion be made regarding it. This 
delay, inexplicable to the uninitiated, has always been a point of attack 
from those who, themselves incompetent to judge, are unwilling that 
others should suspend judgment. 

While there is to a certain extent a sort of general supervision ex- 
ercised by the General Government, through the Department of Agri- 
culture, over the work of the experiment stations, and while, too, there 
is some codperation among the stations in the lines of work adopted, 
it is nevertheless a fact that they can not reach their highest point of 
utility until something more of a system has been devised. As we 
have seen, the immmense area of the country and the great differences 
in soils and climates and social conditions serve to make the work of 
each experiment station more or less independent, yet this independ- 
ence can be carried too far, especially in the case of stations where the 
conditions are more nearly alike. There seems to be no reason why 
the same experiments should be performed in a dozen different States 
upon points which can not vary, no matter where they arise. This is 
particularly true in the entomological and veterinary departments. 
Apparently much time and expense could be saved if such work were 
definitely divided up among the various stations in such a way that, 
where no local interest is involved, the results of the experiments 
should become general property and available to farmers everywhere. 
In this respect the European system is vastly superior to our own. 

And yet our own stations are still comparatively in their infancy, and 
it would be clearly unfair to expect perfect organization and codperation 
for years to come. That it will come, however, and that the efficiency 
and usefulness of the agricultural experiment stations will continue to 
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increase, is a belief which the record of their first five years of recog- 
nized existence would seem to fully warrant. 

For complete lists of the bulletins published by the experiment sta-. 
tions, attention is called to the publications of the office of experiment 
stations of the Agricultural Department at Washington. In the 
Official Experiment Station Record (monthly), printed by the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, a full bibhography of the literature 
emanating from the stations is maintained, with a summary of each 
month’s new bulletins. Copies of this record can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Expenditure and working force of experiment stations. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


By WM. LERoyY Brown, 


President of the association, at the sixth annual convention, held in New Orleans, November 15, 1892. 


Gentlemen of the association: In the annual address to be made on this occasion, 
in accordance with the custom and law of this association of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, I propose to occupy a portion of your time in discussing the 
educational features of the institutions here represented, and their adaption to the 
wants of the people. 

Education that looks to culture alone, while attractive and elevating in its nature 
and refining in its infinence, does not of itself qualify the recipient for the active 
duties of life. It simply builds the piers of the bridge to be crossed. There must 
be superadded to this culture, when obtained by the fortunate possessor, that 
technical education which will span the chasm that separates college life from 
actual life. 

Milton’s definition of education as “that which fits‘a man to perform skilfully, 
magnanimously, and justly all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war,” is of too general a character to be of value. For whatever might have been 
thought possible in Milton’s day, it is beyond doubt impossible now for any one 
person to be so equally well edacated in all departments as to be able to perform 
skilfully all the offices of peace and war. 
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In former years the older eollege systems were especially adapted, with their 
excess of classical culture, to the professions of law, medicine, theology, and peda- 
gogy. But long since thoughtful men reeognized the defeet of a system of educa- 
tion that prepared the youth of the country only for the so-ealled learned professions. 

The fact that of the many millions of our people that were engaged in gainful 
eccupations about one-half was employed in agriculture, and less than 3 per cent 
belong to the class of lawyers, physieians, clergymen, and teachers, showed the 
necessity of 

BROADENING OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


to include this larger elass, for whieh but little special provision had been made. 
And besides this, the changes wrought in the various oeeupations of life by the ad- 
vanees made in scienee and its many applieations to the industrial arts demanded 
that provision should be made for a wide diffusion among the people of a knowledge 
of these seiences and their applieations. 

It was in recognition of these facts that the Congress of the United States made 
the liberal donation of public lands to establish the Ameriean agricultural colleges. 

It is gratifying to consider that wise provision of national legislation, through 
the instrumentality of whieh there now exists in every State and Territory a col- 
lege, endowed by the General Government, for the edueation and clevation of the 
people by instruction in the prineiples and applieations of science. Our admiration 
for the far-seeing wisdom of its authors, who, in that legislation, ‘builded better 
than they knew,” inereases the more the subjeet is considered. 

By the well-known act of Congress of July 2, 1862, by which the land-grant col- 
leges were founded, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 


BUILT FOR HIMSELF A MONUMENT 


more lasting than brass. For thereby his name wiil be held throughont our entire 
country in affection and esteem by the youth of the centuries to come, who shall 
fill the halls of these colleges in seeking that education which will fit thein to be- 
come citizens worthy of the Republic. 

It would, therefore, I beg just here to say, be eminently proper that there should 
be placed in the library of each of the land-grant colleges a bust of our distinguished 
legislative patron, as an evidence of our high appreciation of the great work he has 
accomplished in the cause of education. 

The historic period in which the aet of Congress beeame a law suggests a some- 
what parallel instance in the establishment of a celebrated European university. 

The historian tells ns that hardly had the sound of the Spanish artillery ceased to 
be heard across the plains of Holland, when Leyden decked herself with flowers in 
honor of the founding of the great university which has for centuries east the light 
of scienee and learning to the remote parts of the earth. While Leyden was founded 
as a memorial of peace, our colleges were founded in the hope of peace and the pres- 
ervation of the Union. 

Just thirty years ago, when all the energies of our country were being consumed 
in that terrible internecine struggle, when war, with its consuming blight, was 
alone the subjeet of thought and objeet of action, then, with 


A WISE FORESIGHT 


rarely equaled, with a sublime faith in the future of our eountry, did Congress set 
apart and devote a vast portion of the public domain to the several States, in trust, 
for the collegiate education of the generations to come. This aet alone will signal- 
ize in history the Congress of 1862. A eentury must elapse before its beneficial 
effects on the education of the people will be duly appreciated. 

As it was only possible once in the history of the world for Ameriea to have been 
discovered, so it was only possible onee for the conseeration of this large area of 
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publie domain to the cause of education. And as the historian of the future traces 
the development in civilization of our Republic, and investigates the causes which 
have contributed thereto, the legislation which established these national colleges 
of science and the arts will be classed as a prominent factor. This affirmation is 
based not so much on what has been done in the field of education by these institu- 
tious, as on the promise of the future, on the broad view and purpose expressed in 
the charter as given in the act of foundation, and on the fitness of the charter of 
education, designated as the leading object of the colleges, to the wants of the people 
and the demands of the age of science in which we live. 

At first many of the States, generally from economic considerations, associated 
these colleges with their State universities; others founded independent institutions. 
But in recent years the tendency has been to dissociate and establish 


SEPARATE COLLEGES, 


from a belief that thereby the object of the educational grant could be better ac- 
complished. But whether they existed as co-ordinate parts of State universities or 
as independent institutions, one familiar with their history can not fail to have ob- 
served that in the early days there existed a widespread prejudice against the char- 
acter of education proposed to be given. They were in many places regarded as 
inferior coleges for an inferior class. And possibly, in some instances, the mistake 
made in the organization and schedule of study may have furnished apparent cause 
for the existence of such prejudice. 

The function of the college was, without doubt, often misunderstood, and the 
misapprehension in the popular mind was largely due to the name the colleges 
bear. By many they were thought to be colleges established for the sole purpose of 
making farmers of their graduates; that they were professional schools established 
for the purpose of educating boys to be farmers, similar in that respect to the pro- 
fessional schools for educating young men to be lawyers and doctors; and often the 
colleges experienced severe criticism if their graduates should prefer to adopt some 
other vocation than that of farming. In the opinion of these critics, a land-grant 
college failed of its object just in proportion as its graduates failed to adopt farm- 
ing as a profession, and its success was considered proportionate to the number of 
farmers among the alumni. 

This contracted view of the object of the land-grant colleges has now largely 


yielded to 
A MORE GENEROUS APPRECIATION 


of the object of the grant, to a better understanding of the broad and comprehen- 
sive plan of the charter as contained in the act of Congress, as well as a more 
correct appreciation of the relation of technical to liberal education, and to the ac- 
knowledgment of the high privileges and rights of an American boy to select his 
own vocation. : 

The object of our colleges is, as expressed in the original act, to teach—to teach 
“such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanie arts; 
and while it also includes military science, it does not exclude classical studies. 
This is broad, comprehensive, wise, not narrow or contracted. The leading object 
is to teach the principles and the applications of science, to teach subjects that re- 
late to the useful arts, and while culture by the study of classics is not excluded, it 
is not the leading object. It were needless before this association to name the dif- 
ferent branches that relate to agriculture, or the many departments of exact science 
that relate to the mechanic arts. All these constitute the direct object of the in- 
struction to be given. 

IN THE FIRST YEARS 


of the history of these institutions attention was paid generally to agriculture 
and its branches, to the exclusion of the mechanic arts. This resulted not only 
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from economical considerations and from the larger interests involyedin agriculture, 
but also from the inability at that time to teach the elementary forms of mechanic 
arts as successfully asis now done in the modern method of manual training. 

From an experience of eight years in an institution where a well equipped labora- 
tory of mechanic arts constitutes a part of its edueational equipment, I can not ex- 
press with too strong emphasis my appreciation of the beneficial effeets of the modern 
method of teaching what is known as manual training. All present are familiar 
with its methods and the educational controversy in regard to its merits as a mcans 
of education. Some enthusiastic advoeatcs have probably pressed its claims with 
too much ardor, and demanded that it should occupy too exalted a position among 
the mcthods and subjects that are generally recognized as means of education. Be 
that as it may, its true value is now recognized by educators. It has eome to stay, 
and deserves recognition in the lower classes of a collegiate course, but only as a 
means of discipline. 

Its object is not to make mechanics, nor the making of things, but the making of 
men. Its methods develop order, accuracy, perscverance, and sclf-reliance, and while 
imparting manual skill and giving strength to the body, its exercises tend in a very 
marked degree to develop the constructive and executive faculties. 

Drawing, which gives the ability to express the concept graphically, is also an 
essential element of a scientifie education, universally recognized of value. Hence, 
asehool of drawing, as an adjunct of the school of mechanie arts, is a necessary 
department of aland-grant college. And tho 


MANUAL TRAINING 


_Teceived from the series of graduated exercises given in this school, when combined 
with the study of science as practically taught in the different laboratories, gives an 
education eminently fitted for the American boy of the nineteenth century. 

And, moreover, the wisdom of the charter of these eoleges in requiring that pro- 
vision should be made for education in those branches that relate to mechanic arts 
is made manifest when we consider their relation to the necessities of civilization. 

The studies that relate thereto are the studies that relate to active life. The arts 
by which raw material is converted into food, clothing, and shelter for civilized 
man, by which towns and cities are built, by which rivers are spanned and roads 
construeted, and by which manufacturing is rendered possible, these, and all that 
mark the progress of the present century, are directly or remotely dependent on the 
applications of mechanie arts. 

The relation that technical education has to modern civilization and the benefits 
to be derived therefrom are apparent to all observant minds. Daily observations 
show the advantage of skilled and intelligent labor over that which is ignorant and 
unskilled, and make evident the important part that educated industry has in mod- 
ern civilization. These facts clearly demonstrate that fora State to equip her youth 
by proper education for this industrial age, to plan wisely for the future, she must 
encourage and liberally support technical education. 

In view, therefore, of the prominent position mechanic arts now oceupy in many 
of the land-grant colleges, and of necessity must oceupy, it would seem eminently 
proper that this association should 


PROVIDE A DEPARTMENT’ 


or section devoted to the consideration of subjects related thereto, where our col- 
leagues in these departments may discuss methods and improvements for the bencfit 
of all concerned. 

The relation that technical bears to liberal education is more generally appreciated 
now than formerly. In the early history ofsome of the colleges we represent it is prob- 
able that too much attention was paid to the mere muscular education, not reeogniz- 
ing the fact that if energy is consumed too largely by muscular exertion there will be 
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little store for mental effort. There is no true education in drudgery, in mere muscu- 
lar labor, when the brain is not exercised. Colleges were not founded to teach 
manual skill, but to teach brain skill; to develop mind and character. And merely 
learning how to do without learning the why, is empirical, a rule-of-thumb method, 
which no educator can approve. 

In education, principle is far beyond practice, and a knowledge of principle is 
essential to good practice. 

Hence, technical education, to be of value, must be founded on a knowledge of 
principles, on a liberal education. And the broader and more extended the base of 
liberal education which constitutes the foundation, the more symmetrical will be 
the column of technical education which forms the superstructure. 

And by the term liberal education, as here used, we do not necessarily include nor 
exclude the classics. 

A FAIR KNOWLEDGE OF LATIN 


for obvious reasons is of great advantage to a boy, and its prosecution is always 
advised if time and circumstances permit. But a comprehensive knowledg? of the 
principles of science is essential to a liberal education, and especially to that lheral 
education which is to constitute the foundation for a successful technical superstruc- 
ture. 

Education in the principles of science must be insisted on if we hope to attain 
success in instruction in technics. While this is true in every department, it is 
preéminently true if agriculture be the vocation for which the student is to be 
qualified. 

But the test of exact knowledge of the principles of science is the ability to put 
them in practice; hence the necessity of laboratories, of workshops in every depart- 
ment of science in connection with our colleges. We have, and if not we must 
have, in each land-grant college laboratories of chemistry, physics, mechanic arts, © 
botany, biology, etc., where students may learn things, not words; where they 
may learn to execute; may educate their brains through their hands; may learn 
science through their finger tips. 

But scientific laboratory work has its most comprehensive field in agriculture and 
horticulture and in the dairy; for here successful experimentation exacts tribute 
from almost every other department of science. 

Successful instruction in agriculture demands both theory and practice, a knowl- 
edge of the principles of sciences with which agriculture is directly concerned, and 
a knowledge of the methods of applying those principles to successful practice. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE 


in the fieldand garden and dairy is essential, but it should always be educative in 
character, should exercise the brain as wellas the hand. While why we plow is 
best learned at college, how to plow is best learned on a farm. 

But the function of the land-grant colleges is not solely to make farmers of their 
students, and where such an opinion prevails the public mind can not, for the in- 
terests of education, be too soon disabused of the impression. To attempt such a 
role must of necessity result in failure. Nine-tenths of the boys who attend colleges 
in the South, if not in other sections, find, when they graduate, that their capital 
on which to begin life is their education alone. 

On their brains and hands they must depend for success. They can not engage in 
farming without a farm, and this, as a rule, they do not possess. Hence they must 
begin as wage-earners, as teachers, engineers, chemists, or in whatever capacity 
their education and environment render possible. 

But should favorable circumstances render it possible for the young graduate to 
begin life as a farmer, it does not necessarily follow that he will make a successful 
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farmer. When the conditions of land and markct are favorable, success in fanning 
comes of practical experience, close observation, executive ability, with untiring 
energy and good comnion sense; qualities that no college that exists, or may exist, 
ean impart. But yet a good science education, such as is given in our land-grant 
colleges, is the best possible 


a 


PREPARATORY TRAINING FOR SUCCESS 


in this honorable vocation. 

We maintain, therefore, that the function of the land-grant colleges is not to 
make farmers of its students—and in saying this we are simply repeating the well- 
known opinion of the legislative founder of these institutions—but to make men; 
mcn with educated brains and skilled hands, ready and willing to work with 
both brains and hands in whatever vocation they are best fitted to perform the 
duties of life.! 

There is another view, worthy of consideration, which necessitates a broad and 
liberal curriculum, as required in the act of Congress. 

The freedom and possibilitics cf American life differ from the fixed relations of an 
older European civilization, where the son is expected to adopt the vocation of the 
futher. American freedom protests against a system that would educate a class of 
boys for one vocation only. The right of an American boy to carve out his own for- 
tune, and to adopt any vocation that his inclination may lead to and his judgment 
approve, should not be abridged by an cducational system designed to prejudge his 
future and train him for one vocation only. He does not measure his possibilities 
by his father’s attainments. He may be farmer or physician, teacher or lawyer, 
merchant or mechanic, preacher or President. Hence our agricultural colleges 
should not be modeled after the plan of the European. They of necessity must be 
broader and more liberal in their educational schemes in order to 


‘Tt is perhaps ncedless to say that these colleges were not established or endowed 
for the sole purpose of teaching agriculture. Their object was to give an opportu- 
nity for those engaged in industrial pursuits to obtain some knowledge of the practical 
sciences related to agriculture and the mechanic arts; such as they could not then 
obtain at most of our institutions called classical colleges, where the languages, 
Greek and Latin, French and German, absorb perhaps two-thirds of all the time of 
the students while in college. 

But it never was intended to force the boys of farmers going into these institu- 
tions so to study that they should all come out farmers. It was merely intended to 
give them an opportunity to do so, and to do so with advantage if they saw fit. 

Obvionsly not manual but intellectual instruction was the paramount object. It 
was not provided that agricultural labor in the ficld should be practically tanght, 
any more than that the mechanical trade ofa carpenter or blacksmith should be 
taught. Secondly, it was a liberal education that was proposed. Classical studics 
were not to be excluded, and, thercfore, must be included. The act of 1862 proposed 
asystem of broad education by colleges, not limited to a superficial and dwarfed 
training such as might be had at an industrial school, nor a mere manual training 
such as might be supplied by a foreman of a workshop or by a foreman of an experi- 
mental farm. If any would have only a school with equal seraps of labor and of in- 
struction, or something other than a college, they would not obey the national Jaw. 
Experience in mannal labor, in the handling of tools and implcments, is not to be 
disparaged; in the proper time and place it is most essential, and gencrally some- 
thing of this may be obtained either before or after the college term, but should not 
largely interfere with the precious time required for a definite amount of scientific 
and literary culture, which all earnest students are apt to find far too limited.—Scna- 


tor J. S. Morrill. 
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ADAPT THEMSELVES TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 


While these views are not new to the members of this association, they still must 
be, in many sections, emphasized with insistence, in order to give a just impression 
of the educational work we are endeavoring to do and are required to do under the 
law establishing these institutions. 

They constitute, on the one hand, the argument for breadth, for liberal education 
against narrowness, which is sometimes charged by adherents of the old classical 
culture, who contend that there is no place for an agricultural college in the Amcri- 
can system of education; and on the other hand they furnish the argument for liberal 
education against the empirical technical instruction that, even yet in many sec- 
tions, agricultural friends contend should be limitations of the educational sphere 
of the land-grant colleges. 

The growth of these institutions, their influence in causing older colleges to mod- 
ify their courses of instruction, the high esteem in which they are held by men of 
learning and light as educational centers of power, the life and energy they manifest 
in every State, furnish the answer to each class of critics, and give assurance of an 
influence for good that will widen with the years. 

Our association represents not agricultural colleges, but 
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broad institutions adapted to American civilization, and not imitations of those 
which exist elscwhere, and are adapted to an older civilization where class educa- 
tion is recognized, They are the product of our civilization and of the century in 
which we live, and represent, not the old, but the new education. 

And this so-called new education makes no protest against the old classical system 
which has for centuries held the gateways of the temple of learning, and trained | 
and disciplined and refined human thought and expression. It is not revolutionary, 
but supplementary, and sceks to build up and develop American civilization by 
making the leading object not linguistic culture, but scientific training. 

Our colleges represcnt the legitimate outgrowth of the progress of science and 
the demands of the century. They must grow in harmonious development with the 
age in which they exist, and must not cease to grow, for with a college the cessation 
of growth is the beginning of decay. Their faces are turned toward the future and 
not toward the past; hence their chief concern must be about the studies of the 
present and future. 

In the former centuries it was not useful knowledge, but polite learning; not the 
laws of nature, but the laws of language, that were deemed worthy of study. 

No one knew a century ago that steam would revolutionize the world and change 
the methods of human industry. No one knew that it would enable England, with 
its limited area and population, to do the work that represents the equivalent of the 
manual labor of ali the able-bodied men of the world. But the fact is it has 


CHANGED THE FACE OF TITE CIVILIZED WORLD, 


entered every department of human industry, and largely modified our educational 
systems. It is no longer a question whether science shall be taught or not. The 
spirit of the age demands it, and the question now is, in the limited time that can be 
devoted to education, how much of the old can be retained. 

We have reason to be thankful that the colleges represented by this association 
have their faces turned toward the future, and that there is established in every 
State of the Union a college that exalts useful knowledge and educates its youth for 
the future and not for the past. 1 

But some contend, though at present the tendency is to a more liberal view, that 
education in science is inferior in character and in discipline to the old form of edu-_ 
cation of the classical colleges. Were this the proper place for controversy, we 
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might assume the agercssive and challenge comparison of results of the centuries of 
educational work under the classical curriculum, with the achievements of the 
scientific schools of reccnt times. If fruits are the test of merit, the decision would 
not be doubtful. 

In defense of the discipline that is the result of the study of scicnce, we may 
briefly say that the study gives thought and tone to the mind, cultivates accuracy 
of perception, discrimination of judgment, closeucss of observation, correctness of 
reasoning, and imparts a love of truth rather than of victory; and further by its 
study of the concrete rathcr than the abstract, by its constant looking for the rela- 
tion of cause aud effect, the mind is familiarized with the true spirit of inductive 
philcsophy, the philosophy of daily life, and thus in its educational effect is demon- 
strated the truth of the definition that science at last is only ‘‘vefined commonsense.” 

Our contention is for all that gives an educatcd man power in practical life, that 
gives sclf-reliance and trains executive ability, that gives true manhood, that looks 
to life in its wider aspects and not to self for culture’s sake, that that education 
given by the scientific and technical schools holds no infcrior, but for many voca- 
tions & superior rank. 

Culture is a luxury in education, but science is a necessity; a necessity for all the 
people. 

There is one feature of our colleges that in this brief review should not be omitted. 
The charter makes imperative instruction in military tactics, and to emphasize the 
obligation the General Government has made provision to furnish to each institu- 
tion a qualified officer to give the requisite instruction. And thereby we have the 
excellent instruction of the United States Military Academy extended to the thou- 
sands of young men of the several Statcs who attend the colleges here rcpresented. 


THE MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


and training received makes the young men citizens of more value to the State and 
the nation. They constitute material for the trained military reserve, ready to 
support the arm of the civil authority should occasion require, and hence are an 
element of powcr in our midst, which, inercasing with the years, tends to conscrve 
our civilization. 

That military instruction is requircd is a mark of the wise legislation that formu- 
lated the charter, and fidelity to the trust requires that its provision should be 
faithfully executed. The Commissioner’s report for 1889 shows that 54 per cent of 
the 10,000 students in the land-grant collegcs received instruction in military tactics; 
a gratifying result, manifesting that the trust is faithfully excented. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


But this association represents not only agricultural colleges, but also experimcut 
stations connectcd therewith. 

Expcrience confirmed what reflection anticipated, that agriculture, neither as an 
art nor as a science, could be largely promoted by teaching college students the ele- 
ments of the sciences related thereto. 

The agricultural colleges at first largely failed to win the confidence of the farm- 
ers, those whose interests they were especially designed to promote, 

The unsolved problems of agriculture demand for their solution the profound study 
of the best scientific experts, and are to be solved only by accurate seientific inves- 
tigation and experimentation. 

The necessity for means and men to conduct this scientific research and investiga- 
tion of the varied subjects related to agriculture was first recognized by college 
workers, and public opinion, largely created by their influence, was formulated by 
Congress in the act of 1887 establishing the agricultural experiment stations. 

By this act there was made by the General Government this munificcnt endow- 
ment for research; and thereby has been established in every State a corps of sci- 
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entific experts, whose duty is not to teach but to investigate; to investigate scien- 
tifically subjects that relate to agriculture. 

No government ever paid a higher tribute to the value of scicnce or made a more 
valuable contribution to the interests of agricnlture. 

Provision was made both for discovery and dissemination. This important sup- 
plement to the agricultural colleges has given to the farmers of every State a corps of 
scientific officers to work exclusively for their interest, and has wisely provided that 
the results of the investigations shall be brought home to them in the form of printed 
bulletins. The investigations have already bccome fruit in the discovery of impor- 
tant truths and in 


THE DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF VALUE TO THE YARMERS, 


and in the coming years benefits of incstimable value must accrue to agriculture. 

The officcrs of the station have a great work before them. One worthy of the best 
labors of the best men. They have, to call forth their best energics, not only the 
stimulus of devotion to scicnce in the search for discovery, but also the satis- 
faction of knowing that what may be discovered of value to agriculture will canse 
its authors to be esteemed in ycars to come as benefactors of the human race. 

But the growth of these colleges during the quartcr cf a century of their exist- 
ence and the progress of science dcmanded that they should be provided with en- 
larged and improved scientific equipment, with a large staff of officers, with better 
libraries, and improved facilities of instruction. 

And the Congress of 1890, with marked unanimity, happily under the leadership 
of the distinguished author of the original bill founding these institutions, passed 
the act granting an additional endowment, increasing, for specific purposes, the in- 
come of each college. 

By this last and third Congrcssional act the colleges have a pledge of confidence 
on the part of the General Government, of which every incentive that ennobles 
human nature demands that they should prove themselves worthy. 

There should be no step backward. We must as earnest Christian teachers, as 
true students of science, work continuously and earnestly, and execute faithfully 
the great trust committed for the prescnt to our keeping. It is a great trust 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE PEOPLE, 


all the people, and not for any special class. 

The admirable form of government under which we live is illustrated in the rela- 
tion of these national schools of science to the States and General Government. The 
colleges, though endowed by the General Government, arc subject only to State con- 
trol, under the conditions imposed on the trust. These conditions inhibit the use, 
for building purposes, of the income from two of the grants and permit a small ex- 
penditure from the third. 

Hence, in accepting the trust, each State imposed on itself the obligation to provide 
for its college all buildings that are necessary to a full realization of the objects of 
the national grant. 

And the reports show that this obligation has been complied with in a liberal 
manner by large donations from the State legislatures and from other sources, the 
value of the gifts to these institutions in land, buildings, and equipment being in 
excess of $5,000,000. By this provision the interest of the State in the college is 
increascd and the endowment is preserved undiminished. 

It is held by the States in trust, in perpetuity, and can not be squandered or lost 
by mismanagement. Hence, our colleges are permanent institutions, resting on a 


foundation : 
AS SECURE AS THE GOVERNMENT ITSELF, 


From the last published report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1889 we find that the thirty-two land-grant colleges named therein had 700 officers 
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of instruction, with ncarly 10,000 students; that they enjoyed an anuual income of 
$1,500,000, with an endowment of $10,000,000; that the value of their grounds and 
buildings was cstimatcd at $6,000,000, with a scientific equipment valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. 

And further, as significant of their growth, of fourteen colleges there reported, 
in the five years from 1884 to 1889, the number of instructors had increased 30 per 
cent and the number of students 50 per cent. 

It is true that several of the institutions given in this report are State univecrsitics, 
but were we able to present the reports of the fifty-three land-grant colleges estab- 
lished in 1892, limiting the statistics strictly to these colleges and the corresponding 
departments in the universities, the figures given would not be diminished, but 
largely increased. 

And besides the coileges, this association also represents fifty-one cxpcriment sta- 
tions, with a staff of over 500 officers and assistants, scattcred throughout the States 
and Territories, working for the promotion of the great interest of agriculture. 

The number of students and officers of instruction and investigation, the value of 
the buildings and equipment, the amount of the endowment and annual income, 
demonstrate the importance of the trust committed to the officers and trustees of the 
institutions. They have long passed the expcrimental stage, and are 


RECOGNIZED AS IMPORTANT FACTORS 


in advancing education and promoting civilization in America, 

Our duty is to make the work of these colleges and stations known to the world. 
And the opportunity presented in the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
should be improved by presenting in ine most cfficicnt manner the methods used and 
the work done. 

Faithfulness to our trust, as well as the interest of the institutions we represent, 
demand this. 

But to make the exhibit worthy of the institutions will require a large additional 
expenditure of encrgy and money. And that our governing boards are authorized 
to direct this expenditure appears evident from the educative nature of a representa- 
tive exhibit and the wide diffusion of useful knowledge that would result therefrom. 

Especially does it follow that an appropriation of funds for this purpose is legiti- 
mate, since the diffusion of useful knowledge is named in the act of Congress as one 
of the objects of the grant. With means available and proper energy, there can be 
made, end shold be made, such an exhibit at Chicago as will challenge the admir- 
ation of visitors, American and foreign; such as will show the beginnings of the great 
work to be accomplished by the national schools of science and the agricultural ex- 
periment stations for the education and upbuilding of our whole couitry. 

In presenting to you these views I beg you to considcr the relation you hold to the 
present and future well-being of our country. You are 


SCIENTIVIC INVESTIGATORS, 


working for the improvement and promotion of that industrial art which directly 
conccrns the well-being of the largest portion of the human family. Youare observ- 
ing, noting, comparing the methods of naturc’s actions in ordcr to discover what 
promotes or retards plant or animal life. And whether working with retort, micro- 
scope, pruning or dissecting knife, you are working to ameliorate the cunditions of 
human life, and by showing how. better to supdpe the carth, to bring increased pros- 
perity and happincss to. the: chanics ofthe Poopte, ; X0u aro W orking not tor self but 


for the good of humanity,” on, oe" ofS se 


We arc teachers, hatkig under our charge thousay Lds"of the youth of to-day, those 
upon whom the fitpse “destiny of our country will largely ‘dbpend. 
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Let us duly appreciate the magnitude and importance of the great trust committed 
to our care, its weighty responsibilities as well as its immense possibilities. Let us 
faithfully and zealously execute its provisions, educating the youth intrusted to us 
so well and so thoroughly in the principles and applications of science that they 
will show in their lives that love of work, that love of truth that comes from a 
imbibition, by scientific study, of scientific method and scientific spirit. Let us, 
looking to the future with an earnest love for our whole country, faithfully work to 
make the national schools of science here represented the best schools—best in their 
adaptation to the demands of American civilization, best in their harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and best in the wide diffusion of a patriotic and Christian spirit 
among the youth of our country. 
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